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PREFACE. 


ele is the forty-second issue of the Official Year Book, which from 
the first issue in 1886 to 1904 was known as the ‘‘ Wealth and 
Progress of New South Wales.”’ 


In order to render as prompt service as possible, the contents of the 
volume have been published already in eight parts, as they became 
available from the printer since August, 1936. Each part contains the 
latest information available at the time it was sent to press. Much 
of the text, therefore, relates to the year 1936. 


Every care has been taken to keep the work free from errors, but 
if any be observed by readers, notification regarding them would be 
appreciated. 


With the volume is published a diagram map of New South Wales 
showing railways, land and statistical divisions, shire boundaries, and 
limits of the wheat belt. The boundaries of the statistical divisions 
(as adopted in 1923) coincide with those of Shires because it is thought 
desirable that statistics generally should be compiled with the local 
governing area as the geographical unit. The text has been illustrated 
with a number of graphs and diagrams. 


The ‘‘ Statistical Register of New South Wales,” published annually 
from this Bureau, will prove serviceable to those who wish to obtain 
more details regarding the matters treated generally in this Year Book. 
The “Statistical Bulletin,” issued quarterly, and the ‘“‘ Monthly Summary 
of Business Statistics’’ published monthly, contain a summary of the 
latest available statistics of the State. 


My thanks are tendered to the responsible officers of the various 
State and Commonwealth Departments, and to others who have 
kindly supplied information, often at considerable trouble. 


Finally, I wish to express my appreciation of the services rendered 
by those officers of the Bureau who have been associated with me in the 
preparation of this volume. 

T. WAITES, O.B.E., 
Government Statistician 
Bureau of Statistics and Economics, 
Sydney, 31st December, 1936. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


EW SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate zone of the 

Southern Hemisphere, and is on the opposite side of the world from 

the seat of the British Empire, of which it forms a part. It is distant from 
London 11,200 miles by the Suez Canal—the shortest shipping route. 


The name “ New South Wales” was given to the eastern part of Australia 
(then known as New Holland) on its discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, 
and for fifty-seven years all Australian territory east of longitude 185° 
east was known by that name, In 1825, shortly after the separation of 
Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), ‘the western ‘boundary was moved ‘to 
longitude 129°. he steps by which the territory of the State ‘assumed 
its present boundaries and dimensions are shown ‘below :— 


Ares Population 
Area eth at Leceleoey 
Date. Nature of Territorial Adjustment. ‘involved in ‘Wales-after Now South 
adjustment, es da Wales at end 
of year. 
8q. miles, | sq. miles. 
1788 | New South Wales defined as whole of Aus- tae 1,584,389 - 1,024 
tralasia east of longitude 135° east.* (26th Jan.) 
1825 | Tasmania practically separated from New| 26,216 | 1;558,174 |) 
South ‘Wales. >} 33,500T 
1825 | Western boundary of New South Wales} 618,134 | :2;076,;308 


moved to longitude 129° east. 
1836 | South Australia founded as a separate) 309,850 | 1,766,458 78,929 
colony. 
1841 | New Zealand proclaimed a separate colony...) 108,862 | 1,662,596 145,308 


1861 | Victoria proclaimed a separate colony we! = 87,884 | 1,574,712 197,265 
1859 | Queensland proclaimed a separate colony ...| 664,300 | 1,020,412 327,459 


:A861~38} Northern ‘Territory and territory between! 710,040 310,372 377, 713 
‘longitude 129° and ‘132° east separated. 


1911 | VWederal Capital Territory ceded to Common- 912 | ‘309,460 | 1,701,736 
wealth, 

1915 | Territory at Jervis Bay ceded to Common-|. 28 309,482 | 1,895,603 
wealth. 


* Literally interpreted, the boundaries defined included Fiji, Samoa, and some neighbouring islands, 
tApproximate. -§ Exclusive of area of Pacitic Tglands,except New Zealand. 


The area of New South Wales in the years 1788 to 1841, as shown above, 
is approximate ‘only. 


BounDARIES AND -DIMENSIONS. 


The present boundaries:of New South Wales are as follow:—On the east 
the South ‘Pacific Ocean from Point Danger to Cape Howe; on the west, the 
141st meridian of east longitude; on the north, the 29th parallel of south 
latitude, proceeding east ‘to the Barwon River, and thereafter along the 
Macintyre and Dumaresq Rivers to the junction with Tenterfield Creek; 
thence along the crest of a spur of the Great Dividing Range, the crest of 
that range north to the Macpherson Range, and along the crest of the 
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Macpherson Range east to the sea; on the south, the southern bank of the 
Murray River to its source at the head of the river Indi, and thence by a 
direct marked line to Cape Howe. 


From Point Danger, along a diagonal line, to the south-west corner of 
the State—a distance of 850 miles—the greatest dimension of the State is 
found. The length of coast, measured direct from Point Danger to Cape 
Howe, is 683 miles, the actual Jength of seaboard being 907 miles. The 
greatest breadth, measured along the 29th parallel of latitude, is 756 miles. 
The shortest dimension, along the western boundary, is about 340 miles. 


AREA, 


The total area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, but 
excluding the Federal Territory, is 309,432 square miles, or 198,036,480 
acres, being rather more than one-tenth of the area of Australia. About 
4,639 square miles, or 2,969,080 acres, of the total surface are covered by 
water, including 176 square miles, or 112,750 acres, by the principal har- 
bours. The area of Lord Howe Island is 5 square miles. 


The area of New South Wales in relation to the total area of Australia 
is shown in the following statement :— 


State or Territory. Area, | peng hones 
| sq. miles. 

New South Wales ... ade ae 309,432 10°40 
Victoria ace vas ie ied 87,884 2:96 
Queensland ... ws wae a 670,500 22°54 
South Australia we ees ise 380,070 12°78 
Western Australia ... aes aa 975,920 32°81 
Tasmania... aie ae ees 26,215 88 
Northern Territory ... aes aes 523,620 17:60 
Federal Capital Territory ... ore 912 03 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay ... 28 ‘00 


Commonwealth .., 2,974,581 100°00 


New South Wales is approximately three and a half times as large ag 
Victoria, nearly twelve times as large as Tasmania, and one-fifth smaller 
than South Australia. Queensland is more than twice and Western 
Australia three times as large as New South Wales. 


The following table shows the extent of the State of New South Wales 
and of the Commonwealth of Australia in comparison with the total area 
of all countries of the world, the British Empire, and certain individual 
countries :— 


Ratio of Area 7 6 
Country. Area. oe orth “ ‘kta of i 
Wales. Australia. 
sq. miles. 

New South Wales ise 309,432 1000 104 
Commonwealth... sei 2,974,581 9-613 1:000 
Great Britain ... ean 89,041 "288 030 
Canada... +. Ss 3,729,665 12-053 1254 
Argentina vee] 1,158,119 3-729 | +388 
United States ... we 3,026,789 9-782 | 1-018 
British Empire wef 13,257,684 42-845 4-456 
The World bee «| 52,055,879 168-231 17-500 
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Lorp Hows Isuanp. 

Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales, and, for-the 
purpose of representation in the State Parliament, is included in King, one 
of the metropolitan electorates. It is situated about 300 miles east of Port 
Macquarie and 436 miles north-east of Sydney. The island was discovered 
in 1788; it is of volcanic origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, 
veaches an altitude of 2,840 feet. The climate and soil are favourable to the 
growth of subtropical products, but on account of the rocky formation of 
the greater part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 300 acres are 
arable. The land has not been alienated, and is occupied rent free on 
sufferance, being utilised mainly for the production of Kentia palm seed. 
A Board of Control at Syduey manages the affairs of the island and super- 
vises the palm seed industry. At the Census of 1983 the population 
numbered 161 persons. 

Puysican Frarurss, 


An outline of the physiography of the State was published on pages 3 to 9 
of the Official Year Book for 1929-80. More particular reference to 
the distribution of industries and settlement will be found in “Rural 
Settlement” of this or previous issues of the Year Book and in the chapters 
relating to individual industries. A map showing the distribution of 
rainfall, rural population, and the principal industries was published at 
page 798 of the Year Book for 1924, and a discussion of the trend in the 
distribution of population as revealed by statistics available from the census 
of 1933 will be found in the chapter “Population” of the Year Book for 
1983-54, ‘ 

Size of Rivers. 

Steps were taken in 1926 by the Lands Department of New South Wales 
to compute the lengths of the principal rivers on a uniform basis. Con- 
siderable data were obtained from the results of surveys of the greater 
part of the Murray, Darling, Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers, and the 
remainder of the lengths were carefully measured on the standard parish 
maps. In every case the starting point was the furthest source of the river. 
The lengths as determined were as follow :— 


Inland Rivers. Length. Coastal Rivers, Length. Coastal Rivers, Length. 
( 

miles. miles. miles, 
Murray shh ...{ 1,609*) Tweed wee ..| 60 | Wollombda ... vel 46 
Darling a wf 1,702) Richmond .. ..| 163 | Hunter... | 287 
Murrumbidgee .| 981] Clarence... .) 245 | Hawkesbury s| 298 
Lachlan dee ..| 922 | Bellingen ... «| 68 | Shoalhaven «| 206 
Bogan a w{| 451 | Nambueca... v| 69 | Clyde ies «| 67 
Macquarie ... | 590 | Macleay .., {| 250 | Mornya... ww) OF 
Castlereagh ... ..| 841 | Hastings ... | 108 | Tuross ... wf OL 
Namoi ies ..| 526 | Camden Haven ...) 33 Bega “se | 58 
Gwydir des | 415 | Manning ... ...| 139 | Towamba ... wf 57 

* 1,203 miles within New South Wales. 11,626 miles within New South Wales. 


The relative magnitude of rivers as shown by the average annual volume 
of’ water which they carry may be ascertained in respect of some of the more 
important streams from the records of river gaugings, extending in some 
eases back to- 1885. 
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The following comparison is based. on the records of the period 1905- 
1984:—.- 


Distance ; Average Annual 
‘ . irom Drainage 

River, Gauging Station, Source of ees ee 
miles. sq. miles. acre-feet. 
Murray* se «| Tocumwal ... 00... 435 | 10,160 5,041,900 
Murrumbidges* ...|' Wagga Wagga sacs 396 10;700 2,892;800.. 
Darling’ ane ..{;Menindie ... «| 1,883" 221,700 1,565,400: 
Macquarie ew oe Narromine ... eee 318 10,090 674,700. 
Lachlan... _ -.| Condoholin ... ues 380 10,420 477,800: 
Namoi ... set ...| Narrabri... ser 302 9,820 519,100: 


«Tho operation of the Hume and Burrinjuck Storages affected the natural run-off from the Catchment 
Areas at Tocumwal and Wagga Wagga since 1929 and 1914 respectively. 


In making the comparison, gauging stations have been selected with 
drainage areas of approximately equal extent, except in the: case: of’ the 
Darling. The range-of choice has been limited: by the number of’ stations. 
with available records, In the case of tle Lachlan River the average run-off 
at Forbes; 126 miles above Gondobolin, is 637,800 acre-feet per annum. 
Similar particulars are not available in respect of coastal rivers, except the 
Hunter, which:at: Singleton has a draining area of 6,580'square miles and'an. 
average annual run-off. of 659,600 acre-feet of water. An, acre-foot' of water: 
is such a quantity as would cover an acre of land to a uniform depth of: 
one foot. 


Tourist: Rrsorrs. 


Throughout the tablelands and coastal’ districts of New South Wales 
there are many pleastire resorts, centres of striking scenic beauty, and some: 
remarkable examples of natural plienomena. It is not possible: in this work 
to describe these in any detail, but in the succeeding paragraphs some of 
the more outstanding places of interest are indicated in barest outline. ¢ 


Port: Jackson, the harbour of the metropolis, is famed for the unrivalled 
shipping facilities which it affords, as well as for its natural beauty, which 
is in. no sense impaired by the great arch of the Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
spanning one of its many arms, and noted as‘ one of the world’s greatest 
engineering achievements. 


Not: many miles to the north of Sydney, the Hawkesbury River provides 
such scenery that it is regarded as one of the most beautiful waterways of 
the world and has appropriately been compared to: the Rhine in Europe. 
A panorama of surpassing beauty is unfolded from Sublime Point on the * 
South Coast (also within a short journey of Sydney), where many miles 
of scalloped coastline and sandy beaches contrast with the wooded and 
fern‘strewn mouutain-sides fringing the coast. Nearer tlie city, the National 
Park. furnishes a fine opportunity to view the: typical Australian bush 
scenery in a charming setting. 


The Blue. Mountains enjoy great popularity with. the Australian. tourist. 
Here scenery of rugged: grandeur is. displayed, and! throughout huge wooded 
valleys there are charming waterfalls. and cascades, and pretty fern: groves 
and bowers: But perhaps the most unique attraction to..the visitor, from. 
this and other lands is the remarkable series of limestone caves at Jenolan. 
in the central tablelands, about 120 miles from Sydney. -: These.. caves 
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contain the most wonderful dripstone formations, with stalactites and 
stalagmites unrivalled in delicacy and grandeur of structure in great 
diversity. Caves containing similar geological phenomena are found also 
at Wombeyan and Yarrangobilly: elsewhere in the tablelands. 


The model city of Canberra, the Capital of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, is situated in the hills fringing the Monaro Plains. It is a city 
in the making, with development at a stage where the impression is one of 
present beauty, with the prospect of even greater beauty as development 
proceeds. oS 


The. Government, Tourist Bureau, which freely issues literature and 
detailed information concerning resorts and travel throughout the State, 
proyides a.complete and efficient service to the visitor, arranging itineraries 
and accommodation as required. 


CLIMATE. 


EW South Wales is situated entirely in the temperate zone, and its 

_ climate is generally mild and equable, and free from extremes of heat 
and cold. Abundant sunshine is experienced in all‘ its seasons. On an 
average the capital city is without sunshine on only twenty-three days per 
year, and the average range of temperature between the hottest and coldest 
months is only about 19° Fahr. In the hinterland there is even more sun- 
shine, and the range of temperature is greater, but observations with the 
wet bulb thermometer show that the temperature is not maintained at so 
high a level as to be detrimental to the health and physique of persons 
engaged in outdoor labour in any part of the State. 


Practically the whole of New South Wales is subject to the bracing 
influence of frosts during five or more months of the year. Snow 
has been known to fall over nearly two-thirds of the State, but its 
occurreice is comparatively rare except iu the tableland districts. Peren- 
nial snow is found only on the highest peaks of the southern tableland. 


The seasons are not so well defined in the western interior as on the coast. 
They are generally as follows:—Spring during September, October. and 
November; summer during December, January, and February; autumn 
during March, April, and May; winter during June, July, and August. 


Meteorological Observations. 


Meteorological services are a federal function administered by a Bureau, 
a branch of the Department of the Interior. A Divisional Meteorologist in 
Sydney directs observations throughout the State of New South Wales. 
Climatological stations are established at a number of representative towns, 
and rainfall recording stations at most centres. 


Weather observations are telegraphed daily to the Meteorological Bureau, 
‘Sydney, where bulletins, rain maps and isobaric charts are prepared and 
‘issued for public information. Weather forecasts for the State, sections 
-of the State and the metropolitan area are prepared daily, telegraphed to 
country centres and disseminated through the press and broadcasting 
stations. Forecasts of conditions over the ocean and for aviation purposes 
are also issued daily. On request, detailed forecasts of conditions likely 
to affect any particular area or function can be obtained from the Divisional 
Meteorologist and, if required, the advice will be telegraphed on payment 
of the cost of the message. 


When occasion warrants, flood and storm warnings are issued to the 
press, broadcasting stations and to public departments, enabling precautions 
to be taken wherever possible. 


Particulars of meteorological observations at various stations in New 
South Wales are published annually in the Statistical Register of New 
South Wales. 
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Winds. 

The weather in New South Wales is determined chiefly by anticyclones, 
or areas of high barometrie pressure, with their attendant tropical and 
Antarctic depressions, in which the winds blow spirally outward from the 
centre or maximum. These anticyclones pass almost continually across 
the face of the continent of Australia from west to east, and the explana- 
tion of the existence of such high-pressure belts lies probably in the faet 
that this area is within the zone in which polar and equatorial currents 
meet and circulate for some time before flowing north and south. The 
easterly movement results from the revolution of the earth. 

A general surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, 
sometimes towards, and sometimes from, the equator. The movement 
causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and very cold weather when it moves towards the equator. Probably these 
sudden displacements of the air systems are due to thermal action, resulting 
in expansion or contraction in the atmospheric belts to the north and south 
of Australia. 

New South Wales is peculiarly free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
oceasionally a cyclone may result from monsoonal disturbances, or may 
yeach the State from the north-east tropics or from the Antarctic low- 
pressure belt which lies to the scuth of Australia. 

In the summer months the prevailing winds on the coast of New South 
Wales blow from the north, with an easterly tendency which extends to, and 
in parts beyond, the highlands; in the western districts the winds are usually 
from the west. Southerly winds, which are characteristic of the summer 
weather on the coast, occur most frequently during the months from Sep- 
tember to February, and between 7 p.m. and midnight. These winds, which 
-blow from the higher southern latitudes, cause a rapid fall in temperature, 
and are sometimes accompanied by thunderstorms. 

During winter, the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In the 
southern areas of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards there is a southerly tendency, while on reaching latitudes 
north of Sydney the direction is almost due south. When they reach the 
north-eastern parts of the State, these winds are deflected in a westerly 
direction, and are merged in the south-east trade winds north of latitude 
30°. During the cold months of the year, Australia lies directly in the 
great high-pressure stream referred to previously, and the high pressure 
when passing over the continent tends to break up into individual anti- 
eyclonie circulations. 

Rainfall, 

New South Wales is dominated by two rain belts--the tropic and the 
Antarctic. The amount of rainfall-varies very greatiy over the wide expanse 
of territory, the average decreasing from more :than 80 inches per annum 
‘in the north-eastern corner to less ihan 7 inches in the north-western 
corner. Rainfall exerts a very powerful influence in determining the 
character of settlement, but its effects can be gauged only in a general way 
from annual averages as to quantity because consideration must be given 
also to other important factors such as seasonal distribution and reliability. 

The .coastal districts receive the largest annual falls, ranging from an 
average of 30 inches in the south to 80 inches in the extreme north. 
Despite their proximity to the sea, the mountain chains are not of sufficient 
elevation to cause any great condensation; so that, with slight irregularities, 
the average rainfall gradually diminishes towards the north-western limits 
of the State. 
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An approximate classification of areas in New South Wales (including 
the Federal Territory) in accordance with the average annual rainfall shows 
‘the following distribution :— 


my 5 Propor- a Propor- 
Annual Area. blon cer Annual ‘Aven. tion per 
* Rainfall. cent, of Rainfall. cent, of 
Sq. Miles. Acres. total area, | Sq. Miles. | Acres, total area, 
a inches. ; inches. 
Over 70 365 233,600 ‘1 20 to 30 75,679 | 48,434,560 24-4 
‘60 to 70 1,669 | 1,068,160 i) 15 to 20 55,762 | 35,687,680 180 


50 to 60 4,620 | 2,956,800 15 10 to 15 | 78,454 | 50,210,560 | 25-3 
“40 to50:-| 11,517 | 7,370,880 | 3-7 || Under 10 | 48,749 | 31,199,360 | 15-7 


_ 80 to,40 | 38,557 | 21,476,480 | 10-8 = 
MUS Total .. [310,372 |198,638,080 | 100-0 


‘Approximately 41 per cent. of the area of the State receives rains 

exceeding on the average 20 inches per year. Over the greater part of the 
’ State the annual rainfall varies on the average between 20 per cent. and 
' 85 per cent, from the mean, but in the south-eastern corner the degree 

of ‘variation is less and in the north-western quarter it is more. ‘Protracted 
periods of dry weather in one part or another are not uncommon, 
but simultaneous drought over the whole territory of the State has been 
‘experienced only very rarely. 


“Three clearly defined seasonal rain-belts cut diagonally across the State 
from’ west to east with a ‘southerly incline. A winter rain region, which 
-4neludes the southern portion of the Western Plains and about two-thirds 
- ofthe Riverina, is bounded on the north by a direct line from Broken Hill 
to: Wage'a with a curve around Albury. A summer rain region, including 
«othe whole of the northern subdivisions, is bounded on the south by a line 
-which waves regularly, first south and then north of a direct line from the 
north-western corner of the State to Newcastle. Between these, where 
the two dominating rain-belts merge, there extends a region, including the 
central and south-eastern portions of the State, where the rains are non- 
seasonal, A narrow coastal strip between Nowra and Broken Bay receives 
its heaviest rains in the autumn. 


The chief agencies causing rainfall are Antarctic depressions, monsoonal 
depressions, and anticyclonic systems. Antarctic depressions are the main 
cause of the good winter rains in the Riverina and on the South-western 

‘Slope. -A ‘seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause a low 
--rginfall on the coast and tablelands, and over that portion of the inland 
‘district north of the Lachlan River. A monsoonal prevalence ensures a 
- good season inland north of the Lachlan, but not necessarily in eastern and 
.-gouthern areas. An anticyclonic prevalence results in good rains over 
‘ebastal and tableland districts, but causes dryness west of the mountains. 


: “The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—(1) the ‘energy 
“tpresent in the atmospheric ‘systems, (2) the rate of movement of the atmo- 
spheric stream, ‘and (3) the prevailing latitudes in which the anticyclones 
‘pve moving. 

” A map published on page 728 of the 1924 edition of this Year Book shows 
diagrammatically the distribution of rainfall in New South Wales, 
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Records of Rainfall. 


Records of monthly rainfall at individual stations in New South Wales 
are published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales annually. 
Detailed records over a period of years are contained in the Statistical 
Register for 1924-25, anc for the years 1914. to 1948 in the Statistical 
Register for 1933-34. 


Summary tables indicating the average rainfall of the principal districts. 
of New South Wales are published below. The first table shows the 
mean of the amount of rainfall registered at recording stations in each of 
thirty topographical divisions of New South Wales during each of the past 
ten years in comparison with the normal rainfall for each division calculated 
over a long period of years. The second table shows the mean monthly 
averages or normal rainfall in each division on the basis of the actual 
rainfall recorded at the various stations over a long period of years. These. 
tables indicate in some degree the variability of annual rainfall in various 
parts of the State as well as the seasonal and divisional distribution. 


Annual Rainfall in Divisions, 


Ag 
Cra 
=f Ei Mean District Rainfall:(in inches) in Year--- F 
Division. a8 
58 1926. | 1027. | 1928, | 1929. | 1980. | 1982. | 1932, 1998. | 1094, | 2035 
Ooast— 
North .., ar 56:78 | 45°61 | 68-97 | 54-58 | 66-61 | 66-04 | 68°10 | 34-11 | 66°64 | 67°65 | 48°64. 


N 

8) 58°14 | 45-74 | 60-13 | 67-27 | 77-58 | 68-99 | 65°08 | 41-47 | 78°53 | 69°07 | 50-04 
Ny] 61-87 | 42-58 |.60-27 | 46-66 | 84-22 | 68-31 | 51°78 | 48-88 | 61:02 |. 63°81 | 4.405 
S| 36°84 | 88-79 | 89-69 | 34-45 | 39-78 | 39:02 | 42°80 | 30-35 | 33°68 | 30°26 | 23-60 
Metropolitan Arena...) 43°49 | 35+72 | 48-22 | 37-88 | 51-21 | 41°79 | 48:35 | 33-46 | 41-92 60'S5 | 50°63 
Balance.of Qumberland] 30°54 | 25-73 | 28-76 | 25-87 | 87°57 | 25-19.| 37:24 |.26-56 | 38°61 | 38°54 23°93 
South ... on Ny 42°30 | 33-56 | 42-07 | 43-95 | 62:63 | 38-88 | 45-58 '| 84-59 | 39°66 | 66°47 | 33°56 
8] 36°30 | 27-86 | 39-33 | 87-35 | 44:54 | 32-68 | 29°86 | 35-85 | 40-42 | 70°54 33°83 


Hunter and Manning 


Tahlelands— : ; 


North... .. Hi) 8842 | 24-96 | 46-84 | 49-05 | 37-05-| 4260.) 89°64 | 28-10 | 51-18 | 43-09 | 91-75 
W/ 31-95 | 26-05 | 27-48 |. 36-82 | 30-06 | 29-96 | 41:80 | 29-08 | 39-58 | 37°57'| 24-01 
Central. ve Nj 25:83 | 89-65 | 20-21 | 26-40 | 18-44 | 28-25 | 28:87 |.23-88 | 25-36 | 31-31 | o0-05 
8) 34:00 | 86-17 | 32°88 | 36:12 | 35:59 | 34-12 | 42-26.) 30-17 | 35°81 | 45:35 | 29-70 


South ... v08 24°83 | 22°85 | 22-21 | 24-55 | 26-51 | 20-69 |'27-21 | 24.08 | 29-60 | 41°33 | 26-94 

Kosciusko Plateau...| 33°39 | 36-88 | 31-96 | 36-07 | 32°17 | 32-86 | 37°64 | 39-20 | 33-66 49°29 | 34:39 
Western Slopes— 

North ... ae 27°28 | 18+28 | 24:29 | 26-55 | 24-04 | 28°72 | 35-28 | 22-00 | 30-94 | 90°61 18°35 


N 
8] 26-26 | 28-00 | 19-20 | 27-85 | 19°76 | 24°58 | 30°81 | 22.03: 32°31 | 28°55 | 18: 

Central =... —N] 2458 | 8650 | 17-50 | 22-65 | 1761 | 26-87 | 30°73 | 20°70 | o7ae | 2-78 | 1.8, 
8} 22°93 | 80-05 | 18-29 | 21°73 | 17:50 | 22-24 | 30°37 | 21-44 21:07 | 29.94 | 18-88 

South . w. —-N} 22°81 | 28-21 | 17-77 | 2541 /17.08 20-09 | 33-79 | 21-71 | a0-02 | g0°a2 | 19-21 


80°33 | Bld | 21-84 | 26-84 | 21-29 | 28-41 | 42°56.| 81°24 | 27-50 | 38-55 3449 
Plains— ra a Fae ——|— ——, 
North... 0... BD] 23°37 | 20-93") 17-22 | 22-01 | 20°61 | 2023 | 80-51 | 18-37 | o4-85 | 26:54! 15'90 
W| 19-88 | 19-58 | 18-49 | 17-39 | 12-58 | 18-83 | 26-08 | 14°67 | 97 59 | 23-39 | 41-38 
Central. as NX} 18-88 | 20-92 | 12-82 | 16-47 | 9-35 | 20-66 | 25°92: 14-90 | 17-57 | 24-19 | 10-8 
S} 18:14 | 20-49 | 15-64. | 22-95, 12-63 | 18-78 |.24°63,| 1679 | 46-13 | 22-92 | 13:06 
Rivering oe B) 18-36 | 19:28 | 11-60 | 20-00 | 14°07 | 19-26 | 24-88 | 18-16 | 13-13 | 24-61'| 17°73 
W) 18-01 | 18+50:) 8-42 | 13-76 | 11°38 | 16-11 | 19-21, | 15-26 | 14-53 | 15-85] 1045 

Western Diviston— ; ony ee Oa 
Eastern:half ... N] 13-60 | 16-13 | 9-51 | 10-67 | 5-69 | 14-14 | 18°37 | 9°90'| 45-33 | 19-90] oan 
» $1337 | 12-81 | 7-05 | 13-34 | 9-27 | 14-69 | 16-49 | 13-77 | 43-77 nel ee 
Western half ... Ny) 8°30 | 7:52) 4:37) 7-74 | 4-09 | 12-13] 11°37 | 9°78 | “7-58 | Gaal B79 
S$} 2012 | 9-97] 466.) 8-90) G13) 9-46 [12°06 | 10-45] 9-70) 706] ,B:19 


Note.—The main divisions (Coast, Tablelands, Slopes and Plains), divided. into Northern, Central ‘ 
and Southern sections, refer to areas delineated on the map forming the frontispiece of this Year 
Book. Wor purposes of this table those are again:subdivided into northern and southerm or eastern 
and western sectors indicated above by the letters ‘‘N,” “S,” ‘'E,” or’ ‘ W ” respectively, 
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Mean Monthly Rainfall in Divisions. 


Normal Monthly District Rainfall (in inches) Period ended 1934. 


Division, 
Jan. | Feb. ) Mar. | Apr. | May.| June.|Inly, | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec, 
Coast— 
North sve oes N] 6°69 | 6°89 | 7-16] 5-94 | 5-45] 4-17 | 3°86 | 2-62 | 2-65 | 2-86 | 3-87 | 4-82 
S] 6-16 | 6°78 | 6:97 6-91 | 5-22 | 4-53 | 3°89 | 2-40 | 3°00 | 3-50 | 3-85 | 4-04 
Hunter and Manning N| 4:50 | 5-46 | 5-20 | 5-77) 5-04| 4-21 | 4-49 | 2-98 | 3-36) 3-04) 3:33 | 4-47 
$] 3-12 | 3-29 | 3-59 | 3-51 | 2-93 | 2-96 | 3:38 | 2-17 | 2-58 | 2-29) 2-50 | 3-52 
Metropolitan Area ... «..{ 3°59 | 3°40 | 4-11 | 5-66, 4-73 | 3-36 | 4°64 | 2-25 | 2-89 | 2-66 | 2-72 | 3-45 
Balance of Cumberland ...{ 3°02 | 2°90 | 3-27 | 2-97 | 2-45 | 2-19) 2-90 | 1-70 | 1:88 | 1-99 | 2-34 | 2-92 
South eee ae N| 4-00 | 3-64 | 4-19 | 4-32 | 4-00 | 3-84 | 4-36 | 2-44 | 2-69 | 2-61) 2-62 | 3-58 
S| 3°86 | 3°54 | 3-76 | 3°16 | 3-36 | 3-24 | 2-89 | 1-90 | 2-49 | 2-54 | 2-42 | 3-03 
| 1 B | i en 
Tablelands—. 
North ase ae B| 5-31 | 510] 4-80 | 3-12 | 2-26 | 2-40 | 2°04 | 1-32 | 1-82 | 2-51} 3-46 | 4:28 
W] 3-91 | 2°98 | 2°82 | 1-93 | 1-74 | 2-50 | 2:22 | 1-93 | 2-18 | 2-80 | 3-14] 3-71 
Central N| 2:38 | 2-09 | 2-24 | 1-87] 1-81 | 2-45) 1-98 | 1-91 ) 2-00 | 2-12 | 2-30 2-68 
S! 3°34 | 3°12) 8-34) 2-81 | 2-55) 3-16 | 3°01 | 2-42 | 2-50 | 2-60 | 2-70 | 3-16 
South ase ree S| 2-42 | 1°97 | 2-15 | 1-71 | 1:95 | 2-81 | 3:12 | 1-83 | 1:94) 2-13} 1-98 | 2-31 
Kosciusko Plateau 2°68 | 2°81 | 2-57 | 2°08 | 2°72 | 3:43 | 8°04 | 2°84 | 8°28 | 3°30 | 2°70 | 2°87 
“Western Slopes— 
North one ere N} 3°19 | 2°60 | 2-50 | 1-82 | 1-72 | 2-20 | 1-97 | 1-57 | 1-72 | 2:33 | 2-60 | 3°07 
S| 2°78 | 2°33 | 2-30 | 1-71 | 1-55 | 2-34 | 1-90 | 1-80 | 1-84 | 2-17 | 2-51 | 3-02 
Central eu aed N] 2°38 | 2°20 | 2-20 | 1-86 | 1-66 | 2-23 | 2-09 | 1-65 | 1-70 | 1-76 | 2-19 | 2-62 
S| 2:07 | 1-63 | 1-89 | 1-78 | 1-73 | 2-84 | 1-91 | 1-89 | 1-81 | 1-85 | 1-82 | 2-20 
South tee eat Nj 1:80 | 1-40 | 1-79 | 1-72 | 1:83 | 2-62 | 2-15 | 2-08 | 1-91 | 1-96 | 1-70 | 1-95 
S| 1-89 | 1-61 | 2-28 | 2-11 | 2-59 | 8-94 | 3-07 | 3-16 | 2-66 | 2-79 | 2-08 | 2-15 
Plains— 
North see ie’ B) 2:52 | 2-88 | 2-26 | 1-55 | 1-62 | 2-09 | 1-74 | 1-31 | 1-44 | 1-70 | 2-16 | 2-64 
W/| 2:27 | 2-13) 1-87 | 1-32 | 1-48 | 1-85) 1-41 | 1-05 | 1-08 | 1-37 | 1-80 | 2-20 
Central pes cr N] 1:78 | 1-64 | 1-62 | 1-56 | 1-37 | 1-77 | 1-44 | 1-27 | 1-20 | 1-26 | 1:59 | 1-89 
8} £60 | 1-89] 1-44 | 1-54 | 1-44 | 1-95 | 1-51 | 1-46 | 1-36 | 1-38 | 1-85 | 1-72 
Riverina we oe TE) 1-22 | 1-19] 1-40 | 1-34 | 1-62 | 2-24 | 1-63 | 1-77 | 1-59 | 1-69 | 1-34 | 1-33 
W, 0:96 ) 0-91 | 1-02 | 1-00 ; 1-36 | 1-67 | 1-16 | 1-24 | 1:15) 1-22 | 1-07, 1-14 
Western Division— 
Tastorn half ... it N| 1-48 1-22 | 0-93 | 1-07 | 1-267] 0-90 | 0-78 | 0-82] 1:00 | 1-27) 1-54 
S} 1:01 | 1-02] 1-03 | 0-92 | 1-22 | 1-46 | 1-06 | 1-17] 1-69 | 1-11 | 1-04 | 1-24 
Western half ave N| 0:77 | 0-89 | 0-75 | 0-58 } 0-72 | 0-84 | 0-54 | 0-52 | 0-51 | 0-73 | 0-68 | 0-96 
S| 0°64 | 0-81 | 0-70 | 0-70 | 1-06 | 1-18 | 0:75 | 0-91 | 0°85 | 0-86 | 0-85 | 0-83 


Norr—For description of divisions see footnote to previous table, 


EVAPORATION, 


The rate of evaporation is influenced by the prevailing temperature and 
by the atmospheric humidity, pressure, and movement. In New South 
Wales evaporation is of more than ordinary significance, because in the 
eveater part of the inland districts water for use of stock is generally 
conserved in open tanks and dams, The amount of evaporation is thus a 
climatic factor second only in importance to rainfall, Actual measurements 
of the loss by evaporation have been made at a number of stations, and the 
average monthly evaporations over a period of years is shown below, together 
with the average monthly rainfall over the same period. The total annual 
loss by evaporation varies from under 40 inches on the Coast and Southern 
Tablelands to over 80 inches on the Western Plains. In the far north-west 
comer of the State, for which actual records are not available, the total 
loss from evaporation is probably equal to nearly 100 inches per year. 


_ OLIMATE,” eta, II 


Average Evaporation in wrches measured by loss from exposed water, 
with rainfall over same period. 


Station. Jan. | Feb. (Mar. | Apr. |May. |June |July. | Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| Year, 
t ' 
ins. | ins. | ins, | ins. | ins. | ins. {| ins. | ins. { ins. | ins, | ing. | ins, ins, 

Wilcannia— 

Byaporation see{ 9°49 | 7°82 | 7°15 | 4:90 | 2°86 | 1°85 | 1-01 | 2°85 | 4°34 | 6-22 | 7°37 | 8°90 | 65°66 

Rainfall _ ...{ 0°71 | 1°16 | 0°54 | 0°58 | 0°82 | 0-95 | 0-64 | 0°57 | 0°59 | 0-83 | 0°85 | 1°07] 9:31 
Walgett— 

Evaporation va{ 7°15 | 5°09 | 5°42 | 3°67 | 2°46 | 1°68 | 1°68 | 2°49 | 3°57 | 5-01 | 619 | 689 2°20 

Rainfall ove «e{ 2°29 | 1°45 | 1°38 | 1°18 | 1°20 | 1°58 | 1°40 | 0°99 | 0°89 | 1°38 | 1°52 | 2°23] 17°49 
Coonamble— ' 

Evaporation ... {L131 | 9°40 | 8°85 | 6-10 | 4:19 | 2-45 | 2°36 | 3°15 | 5:03 | 8°25 (10-06 |14-27 | 82-40 

Rainfall te vee] 227 | 1-40 | 1°71 | 1-14 | 1-08 | 1-34 1:15 | 0°84 | 1°18 | 0°71 | 2°23 | 2:27 | 17-17 
Leeton— 

Evaporation +»-{ 8°93 | 6-91 | 6:72 | 3-19 | 2-00 | 1-2 1:18 | 1°46 54] 4°21 | 641 | 7-08 | 51°79 

Rainfall 0 see{ 1°17 | 0°90 | 0°93 | 1-40 | 1°34 | 1-89 | 1:38 | 1:62 | 1°54] 1°50 | 1°42 | 1:36 | 16°45 
Umberumberka— 

Tvaporation +. {L289 ]10°90 | 9-33 | 5-98 | 4:04 | 2°85 | 2°89 | 4°12 | 5°92 | 8°70 ]10°23 }12-14 | 89-99 

Rainfall tae «-{ 0°29 | 0°66 | 0-54 | 0-43 | 0-83 | O'S4 | 0°59 | 0°50 | 0°72 | 0°55 | 1°02 | 0-60 757 
Burrenjfuck Dam— 

Evaporation +] 5°96 | 4:93 | 4°16 | 2-34 | 1-14 | 0-65 | 0°66 | 1°04 | 1°90 | 2°99 | 4°23 | 5:26 | 35°26 

Rainfall a ssf LOL | 1°77 | 221 | 2-51 | 2:99 | 4:34 | 4-08 | 3°98 | 2°83] 3°03 | 2°25 | 2:29 | 34-19 
Canberra— 

Bvaporation sae[ 7°57 | 5°87 | 4°56 | 2-67 | 1-74] LO | 1:17 | 1°66 | 2°79 | 4:13 | 5°58 | 6-76 | 45°54 

Rainfall ie so { 1°68 | 1°68 | 2°10 | 1:64 | 2:02 | 2911 | 1°86 | 1:99 | 1°69 | 2°21 | 2°05 | 2:06 | 28°03 
Sydney— 

Evaporation vee] 6°39 | 4:95 | 3-65 | 2-62] 1-83 | 14d | 153) 1:05 | 2°72) 3°00 | 4°63 | 5°39 | 39°30 

Rainfall ive vee] 8°55 | 3°37 1 4°74 | 5-06 | 4-99 | 4°38 | 5°01 | 2°75 | 2°80 | 2°89 ] 2°61 | 3:21 | 45°36 


OLIMatic Divisions. 


The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic 
divisions, which correspond with the terrain—the Coast, the Tablelands, 
the Western Slopes of the Dividing Range, and the Western Plains.* 


The northern parts of the State are generally warmer than the southern, 
the difference between the average temperatures of the extreme north and 
south being about 7° on the coast, 5° on the tablelands, and 6° on the slopes 
and plains. It should be noted, however, that the length of the State 
decreases from nearly 700 miles on the coast to about 840 miles on the 
western boundary. From east to west the average mean annual tempera- 
tures vary little except where altitudes are different, but usually the summer 
is hotter and the winter colder in the interior than on the coast. Thus 
at Sydney the average temperatures range from 71° in summer to 54° in 
winter, as compared with 76° in summer and 52° in winter at Wentworth 
in the same latitude in the western interior. Similar variations are found 
in the north. The mean daily range at any station is seldom more than 30° 
or less than 18°. 


Coastal Division. 


In the Coastal Division, which lies’ between the Pacific Ocean and the. 
Great Dividing Range, the average rainfall is comparatively high and 
regular, and the climate, though more humid, is generally milder than in 
the interior. 


“ *See-map:in frontispiece, 
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The graph shows Mean Temperature in shade (Deg. Fah.) and the average Monthly Rainfall (indhes) 
at each station’ overa series of years, 
Temperature shown by firm Jine; Rainfall by broken line, 


“CLIMATE. 13 


The following table shows‘the meteorological conditions of the principal 
stations in :the Coastal Division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the average of a large number of years :— 


© | - 
a a3 | Temperature (in Shade). | 3 
fas| 3 | : FEES 
Station. Age 2 | gra ci | eh lens! 8 ¢ | B37 
g-a| 2 | #2 | $2] BS |ESP) 2 |) 2 | 8g8 
8 | ag Ag Ae | sas a 8 ga 
; ' miles.) feet. ° 2 ° i e °  jinches. 
. North Coast — 
Lismore... ess) «IBZ | 66-7 | 75°0| 56-9 | 92-6 | 113°0| 23°0 | 55-06 
Grafton Ae es) 22 21 | G82 | 76-7 | 58°0 | 24-6) 114°0 | 24'9 | 35°42 
¥ 1 
Hunter and Manning— i | 
Jerry’s Plains wa 53 367 | G44 | 75°5 | 52°3| 28-8 | 1160] 19°0 | 25°52 
West Maitland v| 18 | 40 | 64:5 | 74:7 | 53-5 | 21°6) 1140 | 28:0 | 3425 
Neweastle ... re 1 | 34 64:4 | 721] 55°5 | 14°5 | 1105] 31-0) 41:12 
Sydney ... see 5 138 | 63-2 | 70°9 | 54°3 | 14°0 | 108°5 | 35°7 | 45°14 
South Coast— | 
Wollongong ... a) 54 | 63°0 | 7071 | 54°9 | 16°7 | 110-0 | 33°6 | 50°28 
Nowra 6 30 | 62°8 | 70°5 | 54°5 | 19°7 | 110°8 | 315 | 41°68 
“Moruya ‘Heads 0 50 | 60°8 | 67°7 | 53°0 } ‘17-4 | 114°8 | 22°6 | 36°12 
Bega 8 50 | 59°9 | 68°8 | 50°0 | 26°4 | 111:0 | 20:0 | 36°60 


Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summer 
_and mean winter temperature is about 18° only. 


The North Coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 
rainfall being from 34 to 80 inches annually. The mean temperature for 
the year is from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 77°, and the 
winter mean 56° to 59°. On the South Coast the rainfall varies from 30 
to 60 inches, and the mean temperature ranges between 60° and 63°, the 
‘summer mean being from 66° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast, and the winter from 50° to 55° over the same area. 


Coastal rains come from the sea with both south-east and north-east.winds, 
being ‘further augmented in the latter part of the year by thunderstorms 
‘from ‘the: north-west. 


Sydney is situated on the coast about half-way between the extreme 
morthern and ‘southern limits of the State. Its mean annual ‘temperature 
' is 63° Fahr. The mean seasonal range is only 17°, calculated over a period 
of seventy-four years, the mean summer temperature being 71° and the mean 
- winter ‘temperature 54°. 
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The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney, based on the experience of the seventy-seven years ended 19235 :-— 


° 
r} 


Ss. | Temperature (in shade). Rainfall, 
Bogs 
g28 83 5 ghee 
& Za, Bs & 2 to e Be 
BAR a weSl sas i oR 
Month, Bu 2S 8 a? B83 FEE 3 | 3 “ ar: 
HaeE.| 88 (See (Sas! § Fi $ | ob 
egses| “8 | PSB) S58) & 5 a | BS 
spuge| 4 | Fle) bee sy Bs 
$3 8a a "(45 4 
z 
° ie ®, inches. | inches. | inches. 
January ... vee | 29°85 | 71°6 | 78-4 | 54°9 3°57 15°26 0°25 14 
February.. wes .. | 29°942 | 71°38 | 77°7 | 65:0 4:96 18°56 0:23 13 
March .. on ...| 30°013 | 69°3 | 75°7 | 62-9 4°86 18°70 0:42 15 
April... bie ...| 80°069 | 64°7 | 71-4 | 58:0 5°50 24°49 0-06 14 
May ee sei ...| 30°085 | 58°9 | 65'S | 52-2 512 23°03 0-18 14 
June re wie ...| 80°064 | 54°7 | 61-2 | 48°2 4°72 16'30 0°19 13 
July “iv sia ...| 30069 | 53°0 | 59°9 | 46-1 4°86 13°21 0-12 12 
August ... wi’ ...{ 80°069 | 55:2 | 62:9 | 47-5 2°87 14:89 0°04 11 
September vee ...| 30°009 | 59°2 | 67°0 | 51-4] 2°91 14:05 0:08 12 
October .., are ...| 29968 | 63:6 | 71'°3 | 55'S 2°86 11:14 O21 | 12 
November ves | 29°54. | 67°0 | 74°3 | 59°6 2°84 9°88 0-07 : #12 
December ree ...| 29°882 | 69:9 | 77:0 | 62°8 2°95 15°82 023 | 13 
Annual ... .. | 30°000 | 63:2 | 70°2 | 56:2 | 47:32 82°76 | 23-01 | 155 
Tablelands. 


On the Northern Tableland the rainfaJl is consistent, ranging from 2 
inches in the western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
is cool and bracing, the annual average being between 56° and 60°; 
the mean summer tenperature lies between 66° and 72°, and the mean 
winter between 44° and 47°. The Southern Tableland is the coldest part of 
the State, the mean annual temperature being about 54°. In summer the 
mean ranges from 54° to 68°, and in winter from 38° to 45°. At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,640 feet, the mean annual temperature is 44.2°. 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Municng 
Ranges, the snow is usually present, throughout-the year. 

The statement below shows, for the Tableland districts, particulars of 
average temperature and rainfall at typical stations over a period of years:— 


8 3s Temperature (in Shade). 2 
§ a od dt min 
: Bas 3 P : a re as 
Station. age 8 ad as a8 god @ & a2 
ga| = | $8 | 34) $8 |383| & | & [#38 
A 4 a eee) B A 3 
I 
Northern Tableland—- | miles.| feet. ° . i ° . °  jinches, 
Tenterfield .., | 80 | 2,827] 58°3 | 68°5 | -46°9 | 23°9 | -101°0 | 18°0 | 31:92 
Inverell or | 124 11,980] 59°7 | 714 | 47°2 | 29°6 | 105°5 | .14°0 | 30°22 
GlenInnes ... ..{ 90 | 8,518] 56:1 | 66:4 | 44°6 | 24:2] 101-4] 16°0 | 32°56 
Central Tableland— : 
Cassilis (Dalkeith) ...| 120 | 1,500] 60°0 | 71°8 | 47°7 | 242} 109°5 | 17°5 | 23°60 
Mudgee ae ...| 121 | 1,635] 60°0 | 72°6 | 47:1 | 28-2] 1132] 15°0 | 25-26 
Bathurst isis wf 96 | 2,200] 57°0 | 69°5 | 44-4] 27°3 | 1129] 18°0 | 23-82. 
Katoomba... | 58 | 3,349] 53°9 | 63°3 | 43-4 | 15-7 98°0 | 26°65 | 54°39 
Southern Tableland— 
Crookwell ... ..| 81 | 2,000} 52°9 | 64:1 |] 41°5 | 28:2 | 100°0 | 15:0 | 5558 
Goulburn... ...| 54 | 2,129] 56°3 | 67°8 | 44-4 | 23°3] 111:0|] 13:0 | 24°62 
Canberra... .-| 68 | 1,837] 55:7 | 67°7 | 43°9 | 23°5 | 104°2 |] 14:0 | 23-49 
Kiandva wae «| 88 | 4,640 442 55'3 | 32°7 | 20°9 91°0 bbeloy 68°03 
Bombala $a ...{ 37 | 3,000} 52:7 | 62°6 | 41°9-| 24°3 | 101°5 | 15:2 | 27°25 


CLIMATE. I5 


Western Slopes. 


On the Western Slopes the rainfall is-distributed uniformly, varying from 
an annual average of 20 inches in the western parts to 30 inches in the 
eastern; the most fertile part of the wheat-growing area of the State is 
situated on the southern part of these slopes, where the average rainfall is 
about 25 inches per annum. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
67° in the north to 59° in the south; in the summer from 80° to 78°, and 


KaQO 


in the winter from 53° to 46°. 


North of the Lachlan River, good rains are expected from the monsoonal 
disturbances during February and March, although they may come as late 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. These monsoonal 
or seasonal rains are caused by radiation in the interior of Australia during 
the summer months, when the heat suspends the moisture accumulated 
chiefly from the Southern Ocean: 


In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the South-western Slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are ex- 
yperienced during the winter and spring months. 

The next statement gives information as to average temperature and 


rainfall for the principal stations on the Western Slopes over a period of 
years :— 


Temperature (in Shade). 


e dl ¢ Sag 
Station. BES E 23 Pe] ek | ap 3 “3 aes 
3 Big) ene i As 5 8 an 
North Western— miles.| feet. a * . oe 2 ° ‘inches, 
Moree me {| 204 | 680] 6774 | S02 | 53°4 | 28°6 | 117°0 | 19°0 | 29°13 
Narrabri ae ..| 1938] 697] 66°6 | 80-2) 52-0 | 27°5 | 117°0 | 20°5 | 25°37 
Quirindi wate ..| 115 | 1,278! 61-7 | 74:0 | 48-4 | 29°4 | 109°6 | 13-0 26°98 
Central Western-—~ | 
Dubbo Soe .| 177 | 863] 637! 77°38 | 49°7 | 27-4 | 115-4] 16-9] 21-66 
South Western— 
Young... sa -.-{| 140 | 1,416 | 59°4 | 72°5 | 46°5 | 25°5 | 110°5 | 20°0 | 26°13 
Wagga Wagga w. «6158 615 | 61°5 | 74:8 | 48°6 | 24°8 | 116°8 | 22°0 | 22-44 
Urana... ee we} 213 400; 62°1 | 75°0 | 48°83 | 25°9 | 114°0 | 25-0 | 18°09 
Albury Ay | 175 531 | 60°9 | 74:2 | 47°9 | 26-7 | 117°3 | 19:9 | 29-95 


Western Plains. 


The Western District consists of a vast plain, its continuity being 
broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of perpetual high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. It increases from 7 inches on the north-western boundary of 
the State to 10 and 15 inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the 
eastern limits of the plain country. The lower Murray and Murrumbidgee 
basins, which extend into the Western Plains, are closer to the Victorian 
than the New South ‘Wales coast, and this factor facilitates precipitation 
over that region under the influence of Antarctic depressions. The mean 
annual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; in 
the summer from 88° to 74°, and in the winter from 50° to 54°. 


The summer readings of the thermometer in this district are from 
10° to 20° higher than those on the coast. Excessive heat is experienced 
occasionally during the summer season, its occurrence in all probability 
being due to a temporary stagnation in the easterly atmospheric 
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drift. Under normal conditions, air entering Western Australia with a 
temperature of 70° or 80° accumulates only 20° to 25° by contact with 
the radiation from the soil during its passage across the continent to the 
western, districts of New South Wales: 


The winter, with an average temperature of 52°, accompanied by clear 
skies, and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of. health; while, owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce merino wool of the highest quality. 


The meteorological conditions of the Western Plains and the Riverina 
division will be seen from the following statement, corresponding to those 
given already for the other divisions of the State :— 


3 Temperature (in Shade). | fe 
ig 3 | | 4 1i8 
wre 828) 2 | ef | 2 | 8 |ezs; 2 | ¥ aae 
; miles.) feet. ® ° & . ° | °  jinches, 
Brewarrina ine | 845 430°| 67°9 | 8L°5 | 53°6 | 27°7 | 120°0 | 22:0 | 14:70 
Bourke ... vei ...| 886 | 350 | 69-1 | 832 | 54°1 | 27°S | 125°0 1 25-0! 11-82 
Wileannia ae ..| 473 | 246 | 66°5 . 80°0 | 52°5 | 26°6 | 126°8 | 21°8 9°38 
Broken Hill... ...| 555 |1,000 | 64°6 | 77°3 | 514 | 23°71 | 115°9 | 27-0 9°09 
Condobolin ae | 227 | 700 | 65-0 78°6 | 50°9 | 26:8 | 120-0 | 20°0 , 16°54 
Wentworth... ..| 478 144 | 63°38 75°S | 51S | 24-1 | 117-0 | 21:0 | 10°79 
Hay we ‘ib ...| 309 | 291 | 62°7 |) 75°38) 50°1 | 26'S | 117:3 | 22°9 | 14°22 
Deniliquin an ...| 287 | 268 | 61'S 7471 | 49°6 | 24:2 | 116-5 | 22°0 | 16°36 
i 
OBSERVATORY. 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 33° 51’ 41.1” south, long. 151° 12’ 17.8” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution. The work of the Obser- 
vatory is astronomical, and the principal instruments are the transit circle, 
astrograph, equatorial, and seismograph. The principal scientific work is 
the determination of the position, distribution, and movement of stars in 
the region allotted to Sydney (viz., 52° to 65° south declination) in the 
great international scheme. In addition, occasional observations, such 
as those of comets, are made with the equatorial, and systematic records 
of earth tremors are sent to the Earthquake Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and the principal seismologi- 
cal stations throughout the world. Practical work embraces the determina- 
tion and notification of the standard time of the State; correspondence of 
an educational nature on astromonical matters, and day and evening recep- 
tion of visitors interested in astronomy. 


The activities of the Observatory were restricted to the more important 
branches of research work as from July, 1926. 
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Stanparp TIME. 


The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east 
of Greenwich, has begn adopted as the:standard time in New Sonth Wales, 
which is, therefore, 10 hours ahead of the standard time adopted in England. 
For general purposes, however, legal time in Great Britain is one hour in 
advance of Greenwich Mean Time during the summer months in that 
country. 


In the district of Broken Hill, South Australian standard time is generally 
observed, viz., 1424° of east longitude, or 9 hours 30 minutes east of 
Greenwich. In the States of Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, the 
standard time is the same as in New South Wales. In Western Australia 
the standard time is the 120° of east longitude, or 8 hours east of Green- - 
wich. 

TIDES. 


A. self-recording tide-gauge has been in operation at Fort Denison, iz 
Port Jackson, since 1867. The tidal datum adopted is Low Water, Ordinary 
Spring Tide. Taking this as zero, the mean sea-level is 2.52 feet; ordinary 
low water, 0.78 feet; ordinary high water, 4.20 feet; and the mean daily 
range is 3 feet 5 inches. The lowest tide was recorded on 16th July, 1916, 
when the gauge fell 1 foot 3 inches below datum. The highest tide was 
recorded on 26th May, 1880, viz., 7 feet 64 inches; in 1876 the gauge 
recorded 7 feet 44 inches on 22nd June, and 7 feet 8 inches on 21st July. 
On érd August, 1921, the gauge registered 7 feet 2 inches, and on that 
day occurred the greatest tidal range on record—é6 feet 93 inches. 


At Port Hunter the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 3 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 44 inches; the greatest range being 6 
feet 5 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inches in May, 
1898. 


On the coast the average rise of spring tides is 5 feet 6 inches approxi- 
mately, 


pas) 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


HERE are in New South Wales three administrations, viz., the Federal, 
whose seat is in the Federal Capital at Canberra (New South 
Wales), and which'controls matters affecting the interests of Australia as 
a whole; the State, located in Sydney, which deals with the more. 
intportant questions of State and local interest; and the Local Government 
bodies, whose headquarters are at convenient centres within their areas, in 
which they control matters of purely local concern—these areas extend over 
nearly two-thirds of the State. 


‘The State Government is the oldest, dating in its present form from 
1856. Its constitution was modified in 1901, when the Federal Government 
was established, in 1906, when Local Government was extended over its 
present area, and in 1934 with the change in the Legislative Council from 
a nominee to an indirectly elected chamber as indicated in succeeding 
pages. 

Early Forms of Government. 


A brief account of the early forms of government in New South Wales 
and of the introduction of the system of responsible government was pub- 
lished in the Year Book for 1921, at page 25. An account of the Common- 
wealth Government may be found in the same edition at page 38. 


Present System or Strate GoveRNMENT. 


The Constitution of New South Wales is not framed completely in the 
Constitution Act of 1902-1933, and is not entirely written. Jt is drawn 
from several diverse sources, viz., certain Imperial statutes, such as the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (1865) and the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act (1900); the Letters Patent and the Instructions to the 
Governor; an element of inherited English law; some Federal statutes, 
including amendments to the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act; 
certain State statutes; numerous legal decisions; and a large element of 
English and local convention. 

The Imperial Parliament is legally omnipotent in local as well as in 
Imperial affairs, and it may exercise effective control over the affairs of the 
State by direct legislation. The Statute of Westminster, passed by the 
Imperial Parliament in 1931, made provision for the removal of certain 
restrictions on the legislative autonomy of the British Dominions, and as 
well, for laws of the Parliament of the United Kingdom to cease to have 
effect therein unless enacted on the request and by the consent of the 
Parliaments and Governments concerned. The provisions of the Statute 
have not, however, been adopted by the Commonwealth Parliament. 
Imperial legislation forms the basis of the existing Constitution, and the 
Imperial Parliament regulates all matters of Imperial concern in addition 
to controlling the extensive powers which remain vested in the Crown by 
virtue of its prerogative. These include such important matters as foreign 
relations in peace and war, and control of the forces. The Commonwealth, 
however, is a member State of the League of Nations, whose representative 
attends the League Assembly under the sole authority of the Commonwealth 
Government without any intervention by the Imperial Government or 
powers from the King in his Imperial capacity. It also has distinct status 
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in the Permanent Court of Arbitration and plenary powers to apprcve cou- 
ventions, whilst treaties. concluded by the Imperial Government affecting 
Australia are subject to ratification by the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth. Thus, the question of dominion sovereignty has become one of 
great complexity. It is apparent that, in the determination of its inter- 
national relationships, the powers of the Commonwealth have expanded. 
Matters of Imperial concern are discussed at Imperial conferences, 
attended by representatives of the British-Government and Governments 
of the Empire. Such conferences, though without constitutional powers, 
facilitate agreements which may subsequently be validated by the 
Parliaments of the political units affected, and provide medium for the 
expression of British and colonial opinion: in matters of common. interest. 
In local affairs the prerogatives of the Crown are generally exercised 
by the Governor on the advice of the Executive Council, but when Imperial 
interests are involved the prerogative powers are exercised through the 
medium of the Privy Council, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the Governor. 
The Governor. 


In New South Wales the position of the Governor is primarily that of 
local representative of the Crown, and through him the powers of the Crown 
in matters of local concern are exercised. Jn addition he is titular head 
of the Government of New South Wales; he possesses powers similar to 
those of a constitutional sovereign, and he performs the formal and 

- ceremonial functions which attach to the Crown in its august capacity. 


His constitutional functions are defined and regulated partly by various 
statutes, which from time to time cast new duties upon him, partly by the 
Letters Patent constituting his office, and partly by the Instructions to the 
Governor. The Letters Patent and Instructions were given under the Royal 
Sign Manual in 1900, and amended in 1909. 


These functions cover a wide range of important duties, and it is directed 
that “in the execution of the powers and authorities vested in him the 
Governor shall be guided by the advice of the Executive ‘Council.” This 
provision, however, is modified by the further direction that if, in any case 
the Governor should see sufficient cause to dissent from the opinion of his 
Ministers, he may act in the exercise of his powers and authority in 
opposition to the opinion of his Ministers, reporting the matter to His 
Majesty through the Secretary of State for the Dominions without delay. 
The extent of the Governor’s powers, however, tends to contract, though he 
possesses important spheres of discretionary action, e.g. in regard to 
dissolution of Parliament. Moreover, he is entitled to full information on 
all matters to which his assent is sought, and in this way he may exercise 
a general supervision over his officers, and use his personal influence for the 
good of the State. The general nature of his position is such that he is 
guardian of the Constitution and bound to see that the great powers with 
which he is entrusted are not used otherwise than in the public interest. 
In extreme cases his discretion constitutes a safeguard against malpractice. 


His more important constitutional duties are to appoint the Executive 
Council and to preside over its deliberations; to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Legislature; to assent to, refuse to assent to, or reserve: bills 
passed by the Legislature; to keep and use the Public Seal of the State; to 
appoint all ministers and officers of State; and, in proper cases, to remove 
and suspend officers of State. He exercises the King’s prerogative of 
mercy, but only on the advice of the Executive Council in capital cases, 
and of a Minister. of the Crown in other. cases. 
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With respect to responsibility for his actions the Governor does not 
‘occupy the same ‘position as the King. He is amenable to the law; and, 
although the State accepts responsibility for his official acts, he is per- 
sonally liable for his unofficial actions, civil and criminal. Politically he 
is indirectly responsible to the Imperial Parliament through the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, but in State politics he usually acts on the 
advice of his Ministers, and they take the responsibility for their advice. 
‘However, in an extreme case if good reason existed the local Legislature 
night be justified in asking for his removal. 

The Governor’s normal ‘term of office is five years. His salary is-£5,000 
er annum, which, with certain allowances, is-provided by the Constitution 
Act out of the revenues of the State. 


The periods for which the Governor may absent himself from the State 
“are limited by the Instructions. When ‘he is absent the Lieutenant- 
Governor acts in his stead in all matters of State. For that purpose the 
‘Chief Justice is usually appointed. In the event of the Lieutenant- 
Governor not being available to fill the Governor’s position, an Admini- 
strator assumes office under a dormant Commission appointing the Senior 
Judge of the State.as Administrator. 


Brigadier-General the Hon. Sir Alexander Gore Arkwright. Hore-Ruthven, 
V.C., K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. (now Lord Gowrie of Canberra and of 
Dirleton), who took the oath of office of Governor on 21st February, 
.1985, assumed the office of Governor-General of Australia on 22nd January, 
1936. The Governor is Admiral the Hon. Sir David Murray Anderson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.V.0., who was sworn in on 6th August, 1936. Sir 
Philip Whistler Street, K.C.M.G., is Lieutenant-Governor. 


The Executive. 


All important acts of State are performed or sanctioned by the Governor- 
in-Council, and, except in the limited spheres where the Governor pos- 
sesses discretionary powers, he is required, in matters of local concern, to 
act on the advice of the Executive Council or of a Minister of the Crown. 


The Council is established by virtue of the Letters Patent constituting 
the office of Governor, and it is composed of such persons as the Governor 
is pleased to appoint. Its members.are invariably members of the Ministry 
formed by the leader of the dominant party in the Legislative Assembly. 
When a member resigns from the Ministry he resigns also from the 
Executive Council, otherwise he may be dismissed by the Governor. 


The Executive Council meets only when summoned by the Governor, who 
is required by his Instructions to preside over its deliberations unless absent 
for “some necessary or reasonable cause.” In his absence the Vice-President 
presides. 


The Mimistry or Cabinet. 


In New South Wales the terms “Ministry” and “Cabinet” are synony- 
mous, since both bodies by custom consist of those members of Parliament 
chosen to administer departments of State, and to perform other executive 
funetions. The Ministry is. answerable to. Parliament for its administration, 
and it continues in office only so long as it commands the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly, from which nearly all its members are chosen. An 
adverse vote in the Legislative Council does not affect the life of the 
Ministry. The constitutional practices of the Imperial Parliament with 
respect to the appointment and resignation of ministers have been adopted 
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tacitly with some minor modifications. Cabinet acts in a similar way to 
the English Cabinet under direction of the Premier, who supervises the 
general legislative and administrative policy and makes all communications 
to the Governor. 

Frequent meetings of Cabinet are held to deliberate upon the general 
policy of the administration, the more important business matters of .the 
State,.and the legislative measures to be introduced to Parliament, and to 
manage the financial business of the State. Its.decisions are carried into 
effect by the Executive Council or by individual Ministers as each case 
‘yequires. 

Administrative matters of minor importance are determined by minis- 
terial heads of departments without reference to the Executive Council, and 
every Minister possesses considerable discretionary powers in the ordimary 
affairs of his department. 


The Ministry which continued in office after general elections in May, 
1935, consisted in August, 1936, of the following members <= : 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer.—The Hon. B. 8. B. Stevens, M.L.A. 
‘Deputy Premier and Minister for Transport.—Lieut.-Col., The Hon. 
M. F. Bruxner, D.S.0., M.L.A. 
Minister for Health—-The Hon. H. P. FitzSimons, M.L.A. 
Attorney-General and Vice-President of the Executive Council— 
The Hon. H. E. Manning, K.C., M.L.C. 
Secretary for Lands.—The Hon. E..A. Buttenshaw, M.L.A, 
Colonial Secretary.—Capt. The Hon. F. A. Chaffey, M.L.A. 
Minister for Education—The Hon. D. H. Drummond, M.I.A. 
Minister for Labour and Industry—The Hon. J. M. Dunningham, 
M.L.A. 
Minister for Agriculture—The Hon. H. Main, M.L.A. 
may ay ee in the Legislative Council—The Hon. J. ‘Ryan, 
M.L.C. 
Minister for Local Government and Secretary for Public Works— 
The Hon. E. 8. Spooner, M.L.A. 
Seeretary for Mines and Minister for Forests:.—The Hon. -R. 8. 
Vincent, M.L.A. 
Minister of Justice-—The Hon. L. O. Martin, M.L.A. 
Minister for Social Services—The Hon. H. M. Hawkins, M.L.C. 
Assistant Minister without Portfolio—Major the Hon. J. -B. Shand, 
V-D., M.L.A. 
The salaries of Ministers as fixed by statute in 1925 were reduced by 15 
per cent. as from ist April, 19380, and further reductions were made in 
August, 1931, and December, 1932, as shown below:— 


As from As from As from As from 
1st July, Ist April, 7th August, Ist.Dec. 


1925. 1930. .1931. 1932., 
£ £ £ £ 

The Premier ee el set wee 2,445 2,078 1,800 1,710 

The Attorney-General ae w» 2,095 1,781 1,564 1,486 
The Vice-President of the Executive 
Council (and leader of the Govern- 

ment inthe Legislative Council)... 1,375 1,169 1,072 1,018 

Nine other Ministers:of the Crown ... 17,505 14,879 13,167 12,510 

Total... ae se vee 23,420 19;907 17,603 16,724 


These amounts ‘include the annual allowances paid to. Ministers.as members 
‘of the Legislative Assembly, and the-figures shown.in -the final column .are 
the ‘amounts now payable. 
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Official Representative in London. 


Early in 1934 the Government considered that in view of the unusual 
eircumstances affecting inter-Empire relationships, commercially and other- 
wise, it was desirable that the State should have independent representation 
in London. Accordingly an official representative was appointed for a term 
of three years from’ 15th February, 1934. The official representative, who 
works in close co-operation with the High Commissioner for Australia, 
keeps the Government informed of political and economic developments 
overseas, seeks to promote trade between this State and the United Kingdom 
and other countries, and generally acts as the agent of the State in London. 


Mr. A. E. Heath, C.M.G., is the present representative, and his office is 
located at Wellington House, The Strand, London. 


Tue State LEGISLATURE. 


The State Legislature consists of the Crown and two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and all State laws (except in the event of disagreement: between the 
Houses—see page 24) are enacted “by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly in Parliament assembled.” It exercises a general 
power of legislation, and possesses plenary and not delegated authority. The 
Constitution Act of 1902 provides that “the Legislature shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, have power 
to make laws for the peace, welfare, and good government of New South 
Wales in all cases whatsoever.” It can delegate its powers, and within its 
territory its actions are restricted only by legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament intended to apply to New South Wales, and by valid federal 
enactments. 


The two Houses of Parliament are the Legislative Council (or Upper 
House), and the Legislative Assembly (or Lower House). Their powers are 
nominally co-ordinate, but it is provided that bills appropriating money or 
imposing taxation and bills affecting itself must originate in the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the chamber elected by general franchise, and which 
it is recognised, must control taxation and expenditure. Moreover, the 
responsibility of the Ministry for financial measures is secured by a pro- 
vision of the Constitution Act that the Legislative Assembly may not 
appropriate any part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund or of any other 
tax or impost for any purpose unless it has first been recommended by a 
message of the Governor to the Assembly during the current session. 

Every member of Parliament must take an oath or make an affirmation 
of allegiance. 


By virtwe of the Constitution Act it is a function of the Governor to 
summon, proroges, and dissolve Parliament, but it is provided that both 
Houses shall meet at least once in every year, so that a period of twelve 
months shall not elapse betwsen sessions. The continuity of Parliament is 
ensured by law. The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, passed 
in 1912 and amended in subsequent years, provides that writs for the election 
of new members must be issued within four days after the dissolution of 
the Legislative Assembly, that they must be returned within sixty days after 
issue (unless otherwise directed by the Governor), and that Parliament shall 
meet within:seven days of the return of writs. The duration of Parliament 
was limited to three years in 1874. 


Tt is agreed tacitly that the procedure of each House shall be conducted 
according -to its-protoype in the Imperial Parliament, but comprehensive 
standing orders for regulation of the business of each House have been 
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drawn up. Provision has been made under the Constitution Act, 1902, as 
amended by the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act, No. 2 
of 1933, to meet cases of disagreement arising between the two Houses, 
eliminating the possibility of a deadlock. The procedure to be followed is 
described on page 24. 

With the consent of the Legislative Council, any member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly who is an Executive Councillor may sit in the Upper House 
for the purpose of explaining the provisions of bills relating to or connected 
with the Department administered by him. He may take part in debate 
and discussion, but may not vote in the Legislative Council. 


Much interest and some controversy has centred around the powers of 
the Governor in granting a dissolution of Parliament. Strictly speaking, 
only the Legislative Assembly is dissolved, but Parliament is ended thereby, 
because both Houses are necessary to constitute a Parliament. The main 
cases in which a dissolution may be granted arise when, on a question of 
policy, the Ministry sustains an adverse vote in the Legislative Assembly, 
and when the Legislative Assembly becomes factious, or will not form a 
stable administration. 

The Legislative Council. 

Prior to 1934 the Legislative Council was a nominee chamber, consisting 
of a variable number of members appointed for life without remuneration; 
but as from 23rd April, 1934, the Council was reconstituted under the 
Constitution Act, 1902, as amended by the Constitution Amendment (Legis- 
lative Council) Act, 1933, and became a House of 60 members elected by- 
members of both Houses to serve, without remuneration, for a fixed term 
of years. The constitution and powers of the former Legislative Council 
were described briefly in the Year Book, 1931-32 (pages 21' and 22). 


Reconstitution of the Legislative Council (1929-1934). 

Under the provisions of the Constitution (Legislative Council) Amend- 
ment Act, 1929, a bill for abolition of the Upper House or for the alteration 
of its constitution or powers may not be presented for Royal Assent until 
it has been approved by the electors at a referendum at least two months 
after the bill had been passed by Parliament. An historical account of 
the events associated with the change in character of the Legislative 
Council may be found in Official Year Book, 1929-30, at page 26, and 
1932-33, at page 22. 

Following the general] elections in June, 1932, the new Government passed 
legislation to give the Council its present form, and the bill for this purpose 
was submitted to, and approved by, the electors at a referendum taken on 
18th May, 1933. A measure to give effect to the decision of the electors 
was unsuccessfully contested in the Courts, and received Royal Assent on 
25th September, 1933. 


The Legislative Council as Reconstituted. 

The Legislative Council, as reconstituted on 28rd ‘April, 1934, consists 
of sixty elected members, whose services are rendered without 
remuneration. The members of the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council comprise the “electorate.” They vote as one electoral body 
and record their votes at simultaneous sittings of the respective Houses of 
Parliament. Voting is by secret ballot. Casual vacancies are filled by a 
like election. Contested elections in which more than one seat is to be 
filled are to be decided according to the principle of proportional represen- 
tation, each voter having one transferable vote; but where only one member 
is to be elected, a preferential system applies. 
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Any person, male or female, who is enfranchised under the electoral 
provisions relating to the election of members of the Legislative Assembly, . 
aud has been resident in the Commonwealth of Australia for at least three 
years, is. eligible for election as a member of the Legislative Council, except 
that members of the Legislative Assembly are debarred from election to. 
the Upper House. Membership of the Council is rendered void by the 
acceptance of any office of profit under the Crown, or of any pension from 
the. Crown; but persons. in receipt. of pay, half pay, or pension. by virtue 
of service in the Defence. Forces, or office of profit in those services, together 
with holders. of certain offices: (including the office of Vice-President of the 
Executive Council) created by Act of Parliament as an office of the 
Executive Government, remain eligible for membership. The seats of 
members are rendered vacant by death, resignation, absence, acceptance of 
foreign allegiance, bankruptcy, acceptance of public contracts, or by 
criminal canviction. Candidature requires nomination with consent under 
the hand of two “electors”, whilst each “elector” may sign only one’ 
nomination paper. 


In the election of the first House of sixty members, four separate ballots 
were taken, and in each fifteen members were elected. The term of service 
is twelve years in the case of the fifteen first’ elected, and nine, six and three 
years respectively for each successive group. Thereafter one-fourth of the 
members are to be elected every three years at an election to take place 
during the period of six months immediately preceding the retirement of 
the fifteen, members whose term of service is about to expire, and these ” 
members will serve for a term of twelve years. Members elected io fill 
casual vacancies will serve only for the unexpired period of the term of 
the: vacant seat. 


The presence of one-fourth of the members, exclusive of the President, 
is necessary to form a quorum. The Legislative Council is required to 
choose a President from amongst their number. He ceases to hold office 
if he ceases to be a member of the Legislative Council, and may be removed 
from office by a vote of the Chamber, or he may resign his office. He 
receives a salary of £898 per annum. There is also a Chairman of Com- 
mmittees to whom a salary of £544 per annum is paid. Members of the- 
Legislative Council are supplied with free passes on the State railways and 
tramways, covering the period of membership, and persons who were mem- 
bers: of the Council prior to its re-constittion retain their passes for 
a period equivalent to the period of office as a Legislative Councillor. 


In the case of disagreement between the Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council in respect of money bills, the new constitutional pro- 
visions preserve the traditional right of the Legislative Assembly. to control 
the purse. Bills relating to appropriations for annual services may be 
presented for Royal Assent with or without any amendment suggested by 
the Council, and may become Acts notwithstanding the failure of the 
Upper House to agree to them; but any provisions in any such Act deal- 
ing with any matter other than the appropriation cannot become law. 


Ta overcome disagreements in regard to Bills (other than such Appro- 
priation Bills) passed: by the Legislative Assembly it is provided that the 
Legislative Assembly may pass the Bill again after an imterval of three 
months. If the Legislative-Couneil rejects it again (or makes amendments 
unacceptable to the Legislative Assembly). and.if a conference of managers 
appointed by the two Houses and a joint sitting of the two. Houses. fails to: 
attain agreement, the Legislative Assembly may direct that -the bill- be. 
submitted to a referendum of the electors. If approved by a. saan 4 of 
electors, the Bill becomes Jaw. . 
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The Legislative Assembly. 

The Legislative Assembly is the elective or popular House of Parliament, 
‘and is the most important factor in the government of the country. All 
bills appropriating any part of the public revenue, or for imposing any new 
rate, tax or impost, must originate in the Assembly, and by its power over 
Supply it ultimately controls the Executive. It consists of ninety mem- 
bers elected on a system of universal adult suffrage for 2 maximum period 
of three years. Any person who is enrolled as an elector of the State is 
eligible to be elected to the Legislative Assembly, except persons who are 

“members of the Federal Legislature or of the Legislative Council, or who 
hold non-political offices of profit under the Crown, other than in the army 
or navy; but any officer of the public service of New South Wales may be 

“elected to the Legislative Assembly on condition that he forthwith resign 

“his position in the service. All legal impediments to the election of women 
to the Legislative Assembly were removed in 1918. Several women have 
‘since contested seats at the elections, and one sat in the 28th Parliament, 
but there are no women members in the present Legislative Assembly. 
The seat of a member :becomes vacant in similar cases ‘to those stated 
above ‘for Legislative Councillors. 

A Speaker presides over the House, and his election ~is ‘the first ia 
ness when the House meets after élection, He presides over debate, 
maintains order, represents the House officially, communicates its wishes 
and resolutions, defends its privileges when necessary, and determines its 
procedure. There is also a Chairman of Committees elected by the House 
at the beginning of each Parliament; he presides over the deliberations of 
the House in Committee of the Whole, and acts as Deputy-Speaker. 

Payment of members of the Legislative Assembly was introduced as from 

“2ist September, 1889. The amount was fixed originally .at £300 per annum. 
Subsequent changes are shown below :— 


& : & 
September, 1889 .. .. 800 July, 1925.. be .. 85 
September, 1912 .. .. 500 April, 1930 es .. T44 
November, 1920 .. .. 870 August, 1931 i .- 706 
July, 1922 ah .. 600 December, 1932 .. .. 670 


An aggregate amount of £2,700 is provided for postage, each member 
Yecelving an order monthly for one-twelfth of his annual allowance. In 
addition, each member is-supplied with a free pass on State railways and 
tramways. The salary of the Speaker is £1,217, and of the Chairman of 
Committees £839 per annum. The leader of the Opposition formerly 
received an annual allowance of £250 in addition to his allowance. as 
member, but the two allowances combined were £881 per annum as from 
7th August, 1931, and £846 as from 1st December, 1932. The amounts 
shown are the actual amounts received under the Parliamentary Allowances 
and Salaries Act. 1932. 


State Parliamentary Committces. 

A number of committees consisting of members of Parliament are ap- 
pointed to deal with special matters commected with the business of the 
country and of either House; from time to time select committees are chosen 
to inquire into .and report on specific matters for the imformation of 
Parliament and ‘he public. Each House elects a committee to deal with 
its Standing Orders and with printing, anda joint committee to supervise 
the library. In addition there are the more important committees described 
below. 

Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means.’ 

These committees consist by custom of the whole of the members of the 

Legislative Assembly, and they deal with all money matters. The Committee 
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of Supply debates and determines the nature and amount of the expendi- 
ture, and the Committee of Ways and Means debates and authorises the 
issue of the sums from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and frames the 
resolutions on which taxing proposals are based. 


Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works. 

A joint committee of members of the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, 
was usually appointed by ballot soon after the commencement of the first 
session of every Parliament. The committee consisted of three members 
of the Legislative Council and four members of the Legislative Assembly, 
and it had power, under the Public Works Act, to conduct inquiries, to 
summon witnesses, and to compel the production of books, etc. No ap- 
pointments to this committee have been made since the commencement of 
the Parliament elected in 1930. 

Proposals for public works of an estimated cost exceeding £20,000, with 
the exception of certain types of works for which statutory provision has 
otherwise been made, must be submitted and explained by a Minister in 
the Legislative Assembly, and then referred to the Public Works Com- 
mittee for report. 


The chairman received as remuneration £3 3s. for each sitting of the 

committee, and the other members £2 2s. each. 
Public Accounts Committee. 

For the better supervision of the financial business of the State a Public 
Accounts Committee is appointed by every Parliament under provisions of 
the Audit Act, 1902, from among the members of the Legislative Assembly. 
It consists of five members, and is clothed with powers of inquiry into any 
question arising in connection with the public accounts and upon any 
expenditure by a Minister of the Crown made withcut Parliamentary 
sanction. It reports on such matters to the Legislative Assembly. 


Court ef Disputed Returns. 


The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Disputed Returns—a jurisdiction conferred on the 
Supreme Court. The business of the Court is to inquire into and determine 
matters connected with election petitions and questions referred to it by 
the Legislative Assembly concerning the validity of any election or the 
return of any member, and questions involving the qualifications of 
members. The law in this respect has been made applicable in the case 
of disputed elections of the Legislative Council. 


Decisions of the Court are final, but must be reported to the House. 


Commissions and Trusts. 


In addition to’ the Ministerial Departments, various public services are 
administered by Commissions, Boards, and Trusts; the more important 
are :— 

Commissioner for Railways. 

Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways. 
Commissioner for Main Roads. 

Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board. 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board. 
Maritime Services Board. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner. 
Forestry .Commission. 

Western Lands Commissioner. 
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Prickly-pear Destruction Commission. 
Hospitals Commission. 

Workers’ Compensation Commission. 
Industrial Commission. 

Electoral Commission. 

Milk Board. 

Aborigines Protection Board. 

State Superannuation Board. 
Public Service Board. 

Homes for Unemployed Trust. 
Tourist Bureau. 


In each case the authority controls a specific service, and administers the 
statute law in relation to it, subject to a limited degree of supervision by 
a Minister. There is also a number of marketing boards constituted in 
respect of primary products under the Marketing Act. 


Auditor-General. 


The Auditor-General is appointed by the Governor, and holds office 
during good behaviour. In certain cases he may be suspended by the 
Governor, but he is removable from office only on an address from both 
Houses of Parliament. He is required to take an oath that he will faith- 
fully perform his duties. and he is debarred from entering political life. 
He is endowed with wide powers of supervision, inspection, and audit 
in regard to the collection and expenditure of public moneys and the 
mannor in which the public accounts are kept. He exercises control over 
the issue of public moneys, and all warrants must be countersigned by him. 
Matters connected with the public accounts are subject to special or annual 
report to Parliament by him, and he may refer any matter to the Public 
Accounts Comnuiittee. 


Srare ExvectoraL System. 


The ‘electoral system is controlled by an Electoral Commissioner—who 
is charged with the administration of the Act and legal provisions relating 
to the registration or enrolment of electors, the preparation of rolls and 
the conduct of elections of the Legislative Assembly and of referenda 
under the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act, 1933. The 
Electoral Commissioner holds office for seven years and is eligible for 
reappointment. He may be removed from office only by resolution of both 
Hovises of Parliament or through performing some disqualifying action 
laid down in the law. 


Franchise. 


The elections of members of the Legislative Assembly are conducted by 
secret ballot. Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for 
enrolment as electors when they have resided in the Commonwealth for 
a period of six months, in the State for three months, and in any sub- 
division of an electoral district for one month preceding the date of claim. 
for enrolment. 


Persons are disqualified from voting who are of unsound mind or who 
have been convicted and are under sentence for an offence punishable in 
any part of the British Empire by imprisonment for one year or longer. 


Each elector is entitled to one vote only. The electoral rolls are compiled 
under provisions for compulsory enrolment introduced in 1921. Compulsory 
voting first came into force at the elections of 1930. In accordance with an 
Act passed in 1928, arrangements have been made with the Commenwealth 
for joint electoral rolls for State and Fedéral purposes.. 
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Electors absent from their districts are permitted to record their votes 
at any polling-place in the State, such votes being designated “Absent 
Votes.” Postal voting is provided for in the case of persons precluded from 
attendance at any polling-place by reason of illness or infirmity, being 
distant over 10 miles, or travelling. 


Where any qualified elector is blind or otherwise incapacitated from vot- 
ing or is unable to write, he may require the deputy returning-officer to 
mark his ballot-paper according to his instructions. 


Since the elections of 1930 an elector, who-is not enrolled or whose name 
has been marked as having voted, may in certain circumstances vote after 
making a declaration that he has not already voted. Votes recorded under 
this provision are known as “section votes.” 


The appended table shows the extent to which these facilities for exercise 
of the franchise have been utilised in recent years:— 


{ 
Election BHlection- Blection | Election Election 
1925. 1927: 1930. 1932. 1935. 
Absent Votes ... oor «| 36,054 64,871 | 97,958 87,578 | 92,583 
Postal Votes ... és aie vas 9,289 | 15,947 19,649 19,080. 
Section Votes ... 2 | 6,757 3,513 2,975. 


At general elections polling is conducted on the same day in all elec- 
terates. Polling-day is a public holiday from noon, and during the hours. 
of’ polling (8 a.m. to S p.m.) the hotels are closed. 


.& system.of voting intended to secure proportional representation was 
introduced by an Act passed in 1918 and operated at the general elections 
of 1920, 1922, and 1925. A description of the system and an analysis of. 
the party representation secured under it is shown on page 42 of the Year 
Book for 1926-27. In 1926 am Act was passed restoring the system of 
single seats and providing for preferential voting. This Act also provided 
that casual vacancies occurring after the dissolution of the twenty-seventh, 
Parliament should be filled at by-elections. 


Voters must number the candidates in order of preference on the ballot- 
paper, and. votes. are informal unless preferences have been duly expressed: 
for all candidates. Im. counting votes, the candidate is elected who has 
secured. an absolute majority of votes either of first preferences outright 
or of first preferences plus votes transferred to him in due order of prefer- 
ence by excluding in turn candidates with the lowest number of votes: and. 
re-allotting their votes according to the next preference indicated. 


Electorates and Electors. 

The. eleetoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed when-- 
ever directed by’ the Governor: Im the event of there being no direction 
by: the: Governor, a. distribution must take place on the expiration of nine: 
years from the date of the last redistribution. The redistribution is mada: 
by a special commission of three persons, viz., the Electoral Commissioner; ' 
the. Government. Statistician, and the Surveyor-General. The last, redis- 
tribution was.made in 1929. 

For the purposes of: the distribution it is prescribed: by the Parliamen-. 
tary. Electorates: and Elections (Amendment) Act of 1928 that the State 
must: b¢ divided: into. three- parts, viz., the Sydney area, to which 43 seats. 
are allotted, the Newcastle: area 5 seats, and. the Country area 42 seats, — 


The following table: shows. certain particulars: as to parliamentary repre- 
sentation for each year in- which. elections have been held. since. 19138.. 
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Similar information covering the period 1856. te 1916 was published in the 
1931-32 edition of this Year Book at page 26:— 


Number of Proportion of Total Average 
Year of Members of Population persons enrolled Number number of 
Election. Legislative: per Member. | to Total Popula- [ of Electors Electors per 
‘Assembly. tion. qualified to Vote. Member, 
per cent. 
1913 90 20,500 55°1 1,037,999 ey 
1917 90 21,000 58°5 1,109,830 2,331 
1920 90 22,800 5671 1,154,437 19'897 
1922 90- 23,950 580 1,251,023 13,900 
1925 90 25,500 58°3 1,339,080 14,879 
1927 90 26,700 58°6 : 1,409,493 15,661 
1930 90 28,100. 57.4 1,440,785 16,008 
1932 90 “28,700 56°8 1,465,008 | 16,278 
1935 90 29,350 579 | 1,528,713 16,986 


Women voted for the first time in 1904, and since.that year practically 
the whole. of the adult population has been qualified to vote. 

Elected under a similar franchise, the popular House comprises 65 mem- 
bers in Victoria, 62 members in Queensland and 46 members in South 
Australia, and the average number of electors per representative was 
respectively 16,912, 9,279, and 7,485 at the latest elections i in those States 
for which figures are available. 


Votes cast ai Elections: ‘ 
The following table shows-the voting at the elections held in New South 
Wales. since the general eleetion in 1997..In the 1930-31 issue of the Year 
Book. similar particulars are shown regarding each election since 1894, 
when a system based on single electorates and the principle of “one man 
one vote” was introduced. The number of electors as stated represents 
the number qualified to vote:— 


_ Contested Electorates. 


: Electors Sa 
Year of Elec tion. amoled Blesiors Votes Recorded. Informal Votes, 
State), Enrolled; | Number. | Percentage. Number. |Percentage« 
Men ..) 774,886 |" 706,316 | *591,820| *83:79 
1927 «Women ..., 694,607 | 687,988 | *558:957 | *81-25 
Total ...| 1,409.493 {1,394,254 11,150,777 | 82°54 | 15,086 1-08 
Men vf 724,471 ) 717,999 | 682,747 | 93-009 
1930 q anes .-| 716,314 | 710,649 | 673.676] 94°79 
Total...) 1,440,785 |1,498,648 | 355,493 | 9494 | 15,947 117 
“Men ..| 739,069 | 715,661 |, e90,094-| 96°42 
1932 ¢ Women ...| 725,999 | 702,480 | 676,993 | 96°37 
Total...) 1,465,008 |1,418,14] |1,367,087 | 96°39 | 30,260 2:23 
Men ..| 769,220 | 680,998T; 654.383 | 96-09 
1935 3 Women ...| 759,493 | 689.866+} 640,369 | 95-60 | 
' {Total ...| 1,528,723 |1,350,8597]1, 294,752 |” 95:85 | 39,333 2-92 , 
* Estimated, only partly recorded. + With addition of voters under section 6. 


Prior to the introduction of compulsory voting at the election of 1930, 
the’ proportion, of electors who failed to record theiz votes was large, even 
if due allowance were made.for obstacles to voting. The highest proportion 
of votes to enrolment under the voluntary system was 82.54 per cent., 
recorded im 1927, and the lowest 56.2 per cent., in 1920. Under the com- 
pulsory system about 95 per cent. of electors record their votes. 

The number of woinen. exercising their right to vote under the voluntary 
system was considerably less than the number of men, but-the proportions 
were. approximately equal under the compulsory system. 


cba 
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State Parliaments. 
A list of the Parliaments from 1889, when payment of members was 
instituted, up to December, 1913, appeared in the 1931-32 issue of this 
Year Book. A list of Parliaments since 1913 is appended :— 


33 ee 
5 | e 
3 2 Return of Writs. | Date of Opening. | Date of Dissolution. Duration. a 
ae | Be 
23 23 and 29 Dec., yrs. mths, dys. 

1913* ... ...| 23 Dec. 1913...| 21 Feb. 1917...) 3 1 29 5 
24 10, 16, and 23 

April, 1917* ...) 17 April 1917...; 18 Feb. 1920... 2 10 8 4 
25 21 April, 1920...) 27 April 1920,..) 17 Feb. 1922...) 1 10 25 3 
26 19 April, 1922...| 26 April 1922...) 18 April 1925+ 3 0 0 5 
Oy 20 June, 1925...) 24 June, 1925...| 7 Sept., 1927...| 2 2 17 5 
28 29 Oct., 1927...) 3 Nov., 1997...; 18 Sept., 1930...) 2 10 22 4 
29 21 Nov., 1930...| 25 Nov., 1930...) 13 May, 1932...) 1 5 23 1 
30 | 30 June, 1932...) 23 June., 1932...) 12 April, 1935...) 2 9 20 4 
3] 10 June, 1935...) 12 June, 1935... t ie t 


* Under system of second ballots. + Expired by effluxion of time. t Sitting, August, 1936. 


The normal duration of Parliament is three years. Unless previously 
dissolved Parliament expires by effluxion of time three years after the day 
prior to the original date of the return of the writs. 

On account of war conditions and the disturbed state of public affairs, it 
was' deemed advisable to extend the 23rd Parliament to a period exceeding 
the three years fixed by the Constitution Act, and the Legislative Assembly 
Continuance Act, 1916, was passed to provide for an extension from three 
years to four years. The Parliament, however, terminated after three years 
and sixty days. 

State Ministries. 

The various Ministeries which have held office since 1918, together with 
the duration in office of each, are shown below. The life of a Ministry is 
not co-terminous with the life of a Parliament. In seventy-five years under 
the present system there have been forty-seven Ministries, but only thirty 
Parliaments. Up io 29th June, 1918, thirty-four Ministries had held office. 
Information respecting seven Ministries from 3rd August, 1894, to 29th 
June, 1918, is given in the 1931-32 edition of this Year Book at page 29. 


Ministry. .In Office. 
sen a rege ide = Z Duration. 
Number. j Name of Premier and Party. From— To— 

yrs. mtbs. days. 
35 Holhwan (Laborr) ... ..| 80 June 1913] 15 Nov. 1916! 38 4 16 
36 Holman (National) .-| 16 Nov. 1916 | 12 April 1820) 3 4 2 
37 Storey (Labour)... .| 13 April 1920 | 10 Oct. 1921] 1 5 27 
35 “Dooley (Labour)... «| 16O0ct. 1921 ) 20 Dec. 1921 0 2 #11 
39 Fuller (National) ... ..|-20 Dec. 1921 | 20 Dec. 1921 | About 7 hours. 
40 Dooley (Labour)... .| 20 Dec. 1921 | 12 April 1922) 0 3 24 
41 Fuller (National)* ... ., 13 April 1922 | 17 June 1925 | 3 2 4 
42 Lang (Labour) on «| 17 June 1925 | 26 May 1927) 1 11 9 
43 ‘Lang (Labour)T _... .| 27 May 1927 | 18 Oct. 1927) 0 4 22 
44 Bavin (National)* ... ..| 19 Oct 1927] BNov. 31930) 8 O- I5. 
45 Lang (Labour) * ..| 4 Nov. 1930] 13 May 1932; 1 6 10- 
46 Stevens (National)* «| 13 May 1932 | 18June 1932} 0 J 4 
47 Stevens (United Australia)*} 18 June, 1982 | 11 Feb. 1935| 2 7 2 
48 Stevens (United Aust.) *+| 11 Feb. 1935 t ft 


* Ard Country Party. t+ Reconstruction. t In Office, August, 1°36. 
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Cost or State PartiaMEnTary GovERNMENT. 


The following statement shows the cost of ‘State Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in New South Wales during recent years. Expenses of federal and 
local government are not included :— 


Head of Expenditure. 1915-16. | 1925-26. 1980-31. | 1933-34. 1934-35, 
£ & z j £ £ 
Governor— 

Salary ... eee ar | 5,000 5,000 5.000) (£)5,00G; 45,000 
Salaries, etc., of ‘Staff... sie v| 3,549 4,028 3,518 2,611 2,541 
Other expenses a - we 1,547 1,945 1,095, 2,228) 4,497 
10,096 10,973 9,613 9,839} 12,038 

Executive Council— ————— |—- ——— i- —-+ 
Salaries of Officers... aie Sie Seen 570 716 562 583 
Other expenses a «as tes] ced 333 3 57 48 
903 719; 619 631 

Ministry— — — — 
Salaries of Ministers ...| 11,040 23,420| 19,907! 16,724] 16,524 
Conferences, Special Reports, ete. wat §5,244 1,078 15 176, 47 
| 16,284 24,498, 19,922) 16,900; 16,571 
Parliament— ——|— —— —\— | _ 


Legislative Council— 
Salaries of President and Chair- ae 
man of Committees wi 1,220 1,900 1,615 1,580 1,592 


Railway passesfor Members ...! 6,070 15,906, 16,855, 20,423! 11,282 
. Postage for Members... galt 4 Sve ats 60) 60 40 
Legislative Assembly— 


Salaries of Speaker and Chairman 


of Committees oes .| 1,740 2,790 2,198 2,056 1,918 
Allowances to Members* .| 40,3385 67,417| 57,853] 52,897) 52,344 
Railway passes for Members .../_ 10,387 17,462} 18,709} 18,233! 18,110 
Postage for Members... | 1,770 2,700 2,704) 2,701 2,703 


Both Houses—Joint expenditure— 
Standing Committee on Public 
Works— | 

Remuneration of Members ...| 3,599 3,966 1,050; 
Salaries ci Staff and contin- 


gencies... «| 2,626 2,145 1,732 1,185 1,306 
Salaries of Reporting Staff included 8,269 7,564 6,929 7,633 
Library—Salaries of Staff in 2,54] 2,982, 2,559 2,503 

Coutingencies... “ other” 942) 1,051 1,010 910 

Other Salaries of Staff ... below. 23,516] 26,029} 20.396} 21,543 
Printing—Hansard vs -| 6,689 6,189 5,677 3.290 6,308 
Other ast .--| 14,967 13,562) 10,981 6.923] 10,895 


Other Expenses ... is .| 24,490 5,478 2,456 9,058 8,471 


113,893 | 174,783} 159,516) 148,750) 147,558 


‘Electoral— 
Salaries ... ae aes wes [1,128 2,104 3,956 2,277 2,564. 
Contingencies ... Ae 2a «| 56,491F 8,195} 54,448 3,641) 36,861 


57,614 10,299) 58,404 5,918} 39,425 


Royal Commissions and Select Committees} 4,114 7,790 720 8,930 8,893 


Grand Total... we £} 202,001 | 229,246] 248,894) 190,956) 225,116 


Per head of pooulation zee cal) 28. od. Is. 11°74.|Is. 11-4d,| Is. 5-5d., Is, 8-Id. 


* Excluding salaries of Ministers, Speaker, and Chairman of Committees. + Includes Liquor Referendum 
£30,244. tIncluding £1,250 m 1983-4 and £777 m-1934-5 repaid voluntarily to Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
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In considering such a fable as shuwn above it is necessary to remember 
that there is no clear line 6£ demarcation between costs incurred in respect 
of parliamentary government and the costs of ordinary administration. 
This is to be observed particularly in regard to ministers of the.Crown who 
fill dual roles as administrative heads and parliamentary representatives. 
Similar difficulties arise in regard. to Royal Commissions, which are, in 
many cases, partly administrative inquiries. In the absence of any means 
of dissecting the expenditure under these headings the whole of it has been 
treated as incidental to the system of parliamentary government. On the 
other hand such factors as the costs of ministerial motor cars and the 
salaries of ministers’ private secretaries are omitted from account as apper- 
taining mainly to-administration. 


The cost of parliamentary government in 1934-35 included the cost of 
‘general elections for the Legislative Assembly, and it represented less than 
1 per cent. of the total governmental expenditure during the year. 


The foregoing statement does not, however, represent the total cost of 
parliamentary government because it excludes the expense of Federal 
government. During the year 1934-35 this amounted to £535,162 (including 
the cost of elections) for the whole Commonwealth, equivalent to 1s. 7d. per 
head of population. In 1933-34 the cost was £389,970, or 1s. 2d. per head of 
population. 


New States Movements. 


By section 124 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act it 
‘is provided that “A new State (of the Commonwealth) may be formed by 
separation of territory from a State, but only with the consent of the 
Parliament thereof.” A Royal Commission enquired into proposals for the 
creation of new States in New England and the Riverina during 1923-24, 
but in view of the unfavourable report of that Commission these proposals 
lapsed. During 1931-32 there arose a wide-spread and strongly supported 
agitation, particularly in the New England, Riverina, and Central-Western 
-districts for the creation of new States by the separation of certain portions 
of New South “Wales, regarded by protagonists as suitable for self-govern- 
ment. 


In satisfaction of this renewed agitation a Commissioner was appointed 
on 25th August, 1933, to-enquire and report as to the areas of New South 
Wales suitable for self-government as States of the Commonwealth of 
’ Australia, and as to the areas of the State in which referenda should be 
“taken on any ‘questions connected with the constitution of such areas as 
, Separate States. .Widespread public enquiries were held, and the Commis- 
sioner’s report was submitted on 2nd January, 1935. The Commissioner 
found that two areas appeared to satisfy these conditions—one, embracing 
‘roughly the New England, North Coast and the Hunter and Manning 
‘Districts; and the second, the remainder of the State, exclusive of the 
South Coast, Cumberland ‘aid Blue Mountains Districts. It was suggested 
that a separate referendum be taken ‘in each of these areas, that in the 
Northern area to be taken and the result made known betans electors in 
_- the Central -Western-Southern area should vote upon the ce 
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Certain constitutional difficulties, believed to stand in the way of legis- 
lative action in the present state of constitutional powers, have been pointed 
out by the Commissioner and other authorities. These are matters largely 
outside the sphere of State action, and will be considered as questions for 
determination between the Commonwealth and the States, 


' 


THE COMMONWEALTH. , ‘ 


The federation of the six Australian States was inaugurated formally on 
1st January, 1901, for their mutual benefit in matters upon which it was 
agreed that joint action was desirable. A detailed account of the 
inauguration of Federation and the nature and functions of the Federal 
Parliament in their relation to the State was published in the Year Book 
for 1921 at pages 38-40 and 695. The broad principles of federation 
were:—The transfer of limited and defined powers of legislation to a 
Federal Parliament consisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
the former being a revisory Chamber wherein the States are equally repre- 
sented, and the latter, the principal Chamber, consisting of members elected 
from the States in proportion to their population; complete freedom of 
action for the State Parliaments in their own sphere; a High Court to 
determine the validity of legislation; and an effective method of amending 
the Constitution. State laws remain operative in all spheres until superseded 
by laws passed by the Federal Parliament in the exercise of its assigned 
powers. State laws, however, are invalid only to the extent of their 
inconsistency with valid Federal enactments. 


The Senate consists of 36: members, six being elected in each State. 


It is prescribed by the Constitution Act that the number of members in 
the House of Representatives shall be as nearly as practicable twice the 
number of senators. The number to be elected in each State is determined 
in the following manner: A quota is ascertained by dividing the number 
of people of the Commonwealth by twice the number of senators, then the 
number of the people of each State is divided by the quota. The result 
indicates the number of representatives for each State, one more member 
being chosen if on the division there is a remainder greater than one-half 
of the quota. Jt is provided also that at least five members shall be elected 
in each original State. The representation of the States may be adjusted 
in every fifth year. 


The number of representatives elected from the various States to the 
House of Representatives in 1934 was as follows:—New South Wales, 28; 
Victoria, 20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 6 (having lost one seat) ; 
Western Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5. In addition, one representative of the 
Northern Territory was elected to attend and participate in debates without 
having the right to vote. 


For the purpose of electing representatives to the Senate of the Federal 
Parliament, each State is treated as one constituency, returning six mem- 
bers each for six years, three of whom retire triennially. The members of 
the House of Representatives are elected for three years from single- 
member constituencies. The system of voting is preferential, and the 
electoral system is similar to that of the State. In 1994 the Common- 
wealth Electoral Act was amended to make provision for compulsory 
voting. 
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The voting at elections of members of the House of Representatives 
from New South Wales since 19183 has been as shown below. Details 
relating to elections prior to 1913 appear in the 1931-32 edition of this 
Year Book at page 32:— 


Electors Enrolled Percentage of Votes Re- 
| (Contested Divisions Votes Recorded. corded to Electors | Informal Votes. 
ed ! only). Enrolled. i 
Year. : eee! 
Men. Women. Men, Women. | Men, |Womeu,| Total. ! Numbe , ‘Proportion 
i i 


i per cent. 


1913 | 554,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 | 312,703 |73°13 64°85 69-28 | 22,262 ; 3:10 
1914 | 491,086 | 429,906 , 351,172 | 257,581 | 71°51 | 59°92 | 66°10} 14,816 | 2-43 
1917 | 484,854 | 447,437 | 370,618 | 292,925 | 76-44 | 65:47 | 71°17 | 19,874 | 2-98 
1919 | 527,779 | 508,129 | 385,614 | 208,183 73-06 | 60°65 | 66°97 |. 26,517 3°82 
1922 | 517,388 | 498,209 | 330,362 | 239,980 63°85 ) 48°17 | 56°16 | 25,823 | 4 
1925 | 640,533 | 627,214 | 581,678 | 563,215 | 90°81 | 89°80 | 90°31] 21,389 ] 
1928 584,545 | 576,857 | 547,095 | 534,817 | 93°59 | 92°71 | 93°16! 52,229 | 4 
1929 | 624,068 | 614,550 | 591,438 | 583,007 | 94°77 | 94°87 | 94°82 | 33,158 | 2 
1931 722,480 | 710,672 | 689,905 | 671,786 | 95°49 | 94°53 {95-01 | 48,824 |; 3 
1934 | 771,456 | 759,973 | 739,222 | 728,090 | 95-82 | 95-80 | 95-8L | 48,801 3 


wh & od ch 
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The percentage of voters increased steadily at the elections during the 
period 1903-1913. The improvement was not continued in 1914, when the 
electoral contest was modified in consequence of the outbreak of war in 
Europe, but in 1917, when considerable political feeling was excited by the 
question of compulsory military service, the percentage was higher than at 
any Federal elections before the introduction of compulsory voting at the 
elections of 1925. The proportion of electors voting was higher at the 
election of 1934 than at any previous election. 


At the Senate elections of 1984, the total number of votes cast was 
1,467,312 of which 193,613 or 13.19 per cent. were informal. Included in 
the votes cast were 1,330,929 ordinary votes, 26,354 postal, 106,413 absent, 
3,421 under section 121 (persons. whose names were not on roll by reason 
of error, etc.), and 195 other declaration votes. The proportion of votes 
recorded to electors enrolled was 95.81 per cent. 


FeperaL Rererenpa. 
Analyses of the voting on Federal questions submitted to referenda 


were shown in the 1921 edition of this Year Book at page 42, in the 
1926-27 edition at page 47, and in the 1931-32 edition at page 39. 


Saat or Frperat GovernMENT. 


An outline of the provisions of the Constitution Act with respect to the 
seat of government and the development of the territory was published on 
page 48 of the Year Book for 1926-27. The Federal Parliament com- 
menced its regular sittings at Canberra on 9th May, 1927. 


Loca GoverNMEN?. 


The constitution of Municipalities, Shires, County Councils and certain 
corporate bodies under the Crown, and the powers exercised by them, are 
described in the chapter “Local Government” of this Year Book. 


DEFENCE, 


PON the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for 

the defence of Australia devolved upon the Federal Government, and 

the Parliament of the Commonwealth has paramount power to legislate for 

the naval and military defence of Australia, and for the control of the forces 

to execute and maintain the federal laws. The Constitution provides tnut 

the States may not raise nor maintain forces, but enjoins the Commonwealth 

to protect every State against invasion, and, on the application of the 

executive government of the State, against domestic violence. It is provided - 

in the Defence Act that the citizen forces may not be called out nor utilised 
in connection with an industrial dispute. 


In terms of the Defence Act male citizens between the ages of 18 and 60 
years are liable for service in the citizen forces for home defence in time of 
war. Male citizens are liable also to undergo military or naval training 
between the ages of 12 and 26 years. 

The system of compulsory training was brought into operation on 1st 
January, 1911. The duration of the training in each year is prescribed 
by the Act, the trainees being liable for service in the following age 
groups :—Junior cadets, 12 to 14 years of age; senior cadets, 14 to 18 years; 
citizen forces, 18 to 26 years. The duration of the training was curtailed 
during the war period, also in 1921 and in 1922 owing to the resolutions 
passed at the Washington Conference on limitation of armaments. As from 
1st November, 1929, all compulsory obligations under Part XII of the 
Defence Act were suspended and the forces were reconstituted on the basia 
of voluntary enlistment. The peace nucleus was reduced from 48,000 
Citizen Forces and 16,000 Senior Cadets to 35,000 Militia Forces and 7,000 
Senior Cadets. Under the voluntary system men from 18 to 40 years of 
age are enlisted in the Militia Forces for a first period of three years subject 
to annual re-engagement until reaching the retiring age of 48 years. 
The normal duration of training is twelve days per year, inclusive of six 
days continuous training in camp. 


Senior Cadets. 


Formerly training was commenced by senior cadets in the year in 
which they reached the age of 17 years; one year later they were 
transferred to the citizen forces to undergo courses during a further period 
of three years. The training of boys under 16 years as part of the defence 
system was suspended in 1922, though they were still required to register 
during the months of January and February of the year.in which they 
reached the age of 14 years. 

The Senior Cadet Corps, in which enrolment is voluntary, is organised 
now on the following basis :— 

(a) Detachments affiliated with Militia Units :— 

Light Horse—Nil; 

Infantry, Signals and A.S.C_—25 per cent. of the establishment 

of the Militia Unit; : 

Other Arms—20 per cent. of the establishment of the Militia Unit: 
and (b) Detachments consisting of pupils attending approved educational 
establishments. . The ages for enrolment in the regimental detachments are 
16 and 17 years, and in the school detachments over 14 years. 
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TRAINING STRENGTH oF ACTIVE Miuirary Forors. 


21 Dec., 
1934. 


1 Feb., 
1929. 


80 Sept., 
1933. 


31 Dec., 


*1] Mar., 
1935. 


1901. 


30 June, 
1913. 


31 Dec., 
1922, 


31 Mar., 
1931. 


_Commonwealth ...| 28,886 | 34,537| 37,156| 47,931| 31,282 | 28,466 | 29,269 | 28,061 
New South Wales| 9,772 | 12,105| 14,561] 18,825| 11,524] 10,518 | 10,578 | 10,344 7 


* Date of taking over the military forces from States by Commonwealth. 


The following table shows the strength of the Land Forces in the Com- 
monwealth and New South Wales, classified according to the nature of the 
Service, on 31st December, 1935, in comparison with that of a year 
previously :— 


Commonwealth. | New South Wales. 
Branch of Service. 
1934, | 1935. | 1934. | 1935. 
Permanent Forces... sss ~S*@s«i2; OBL] 1,791 | 686) 755 
Militia Forces was sas wee ee ee 27,588 | 26,270 | 9,892 | 9,589 
Engineer and Railway Staff Corps... st tee 55 61 7 13 
Unattached List of Officers ti aes ote 279 213 91 75 
Reserve of Officers ... ose Ses ‘eee ave 5,734 | 6,210 | 1,988 | 2,149 
Chaplains ... tee Sak Sas ee ie 255 255 67 66 
A. A. M. C. Reserve ... sea oes An _ 1,393 | 1,482 561 543 
Total... ... (| 36,985 [36,282 |13,292 | 3,190 


The strength of Militia Forces and Senior Cadets in New South Wales 
on 31st December, 1935, was as follow :— 


Senfor Cadets. 
= Milltia 
Milit F tion. 
Be ed aie Forces. Regimental | Educational 
Detachments, |Establishments. 
i 

Ist Cavalry Division ... so ase a 1,880 28 
lst Division ... ate tee eee See 3,389 280 416 
2nd Division ... sea ee wale wes 3,673 434 624 

2nd_ District Base a3 sie Ma wie 647 59 
Total ... ees 25 9,589 801 1,040 
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es Royal Military College. 


This College was established in 1911 at Duntroon, in the Federal Capital 
Territory, for the purpose of providing trained officers for the permanent 
forces. In January, 1931, the College was transferred to Victoria Bar- 
racks, Sydney. It is proposed to re-transfer the College to Duntroon in 
February, 1987. Normally, candidates, to be eligible for selection for 
admission to the College, must be under the age of 20 years and have passed 
the requisite subjects at the public examinations for Intermediate or 
Leaving Certificates (or their equivalents) in the various States of the 
Commonwealth. Special provision is made, however, for members of the 
forces. Trainees who are over the age of 19 years may make application to 
the District Base Commandant and subject to passing the prescribed 
examinations in both military and civil subjects, may become eligible for 
selection for admission to the College. 


Rifle Clubs. 

On the 30th June, 1935, there were 284 rifle clubs in New South Wales 
administered by the District Base Commandant, 2nd Military District, with 
a total membership of 12,695, and in addition 20 clubs administered by 
ether Military Districts, and 15 miniature rifle clubs, having a membership 
of 800. Members of rifle clubs must fire an annual course of musketry of 
three different practices, but do not undergo any drill. 

For the purposes of administration, the control of rifle club activities 
reverted from the Secretary for Defence to the Military Board, with effect 
from ist March, 1931. Government grants are made for the construction 
and maintenance of rifle ranges, etc., and 100 rounds of ammunition are 
issued freely to each efficient member, with 50 rounds for each new 
recruit. 

Rifle Clubs form part of the Australian Military Force Reserve, and are 
linked up with the various Militia Infantry Battalions. 


: Navat DEFENCE. 


The Naval defence of Australia was undertaken by the Imperial Navy 
under agreement between the Imperial Government and the Governments 
of Australia and New Zealand until 1918, when the Imperial squadron was 
replaced by Australian war vessels, 


In December, 1935, the Australian Squadron in commission consisted of 
3 eruisers, one flotilla leader, and 2 “V” class destroyers, with the “Moresby” 
engaged on surveying duties, and in reserve, 1 cruiser, 1 seaplane carrier, 
1 depot ship, 2 “V” and 5 “S” class destroyers and 1 oiler. One sloop, built 
at Cockatoo Island Dockyard, Sydney, was commissioned in January, 1936, 
and a second sloop constructed at the same dockyard was launched in 
March, 1986, and is expected to be commissioner early in 1937. 

At 31st December, 1935, the seagoing force consisted of 354 officers and 
3,773 ratings. Ninety-nine per cent. of the personnel were Australians, the 
remainder being on loan from the Royal Navy. 

Reserves of officers and men for the Royal Australian Navy are provided 
from the following sources, the number of personnel in December, 1935, 
being shown in brackets:—(a) Royal Australian Fleet Reserve (832 men) ; 
(b) Royal Australian Naval Reserve (Seagoing) (57 officers); (¢) Royal 
Australian Naval Reserve (248 officers (9 of whom are on the unattached 
list) and 4,988 men); (d) Royal Australian Naval Volunteer Reserve (63 
officers and 85 men); and (e) the Retired List—Naval Reserves (125 
officers). 
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. Junior officers are trained at the Naval College, Flinders Naval Depot, 
avhere 45 cadet midshipmen were undergoing training in January, 1936. 
The general depot of the Navy is at Western Port, Victoria, where the 
more advanced training of petty officers and men and the training of the 
men on first entry is conducted. 


Ain DsFence. 


A Royal Australian Air Force for defence purposes was established as a 
separate branch of the defence system on 31st March, 1921, by proclamation 
under the Defence Act. It formed part of the military fovees until the Air 
Force Act was passed in September, 1923, to provide for its administration 
as a separate branch of the defence system; its predecessor, the Australian 
Air Corps, had formed part of the Military forces. To this force is en- 
trusted the air defence of Australia and the training of personnel for 
co-operation with the Naval and Military forces. The present establishment 
of the force includes the following units :— 


“(2) Headquarters Royal Australian Air Force, with representation in 


London; 
(bo) A Flying Training School; 
. (ce) An Aireraft Depot; . 
(d) Two service landplane squadrons; and 
(e) One service amphibian flight. 


‘One service landplane squadron and the service amphibian flight are 
based iin New South Wales. 


Establishment.—At_ 81st December, 1935, the approved establishment of 
the Permanent Air Force was 178 oie and 1,695 airmen, and of the 
Citizen Air Force 42 officers and 211 men. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS IN THR HISTORY 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A brief historical sketch of New South Wales was published in the Official 
Year Book for 1929-80, at pages 40 to 52, and a chronological table of events 
in the history of New South Wales from 1770 to 1919 was published in the 
Official Year Book for 1919, at pages 1 to 8. This table is repeated below 
in a revised form as from 1901 with a continuation from 1920 to 1936. 


1901 Federation of Australian Culonies—Interstate free-trade established— 
Industrial Arbitration Act (State)—Sydney Harbour Trust forned-— 
Closer Settlement Act—Western Lands Act—Introduction of Pacific 
Islanders prohibited. 


1902 Mt. Kembla Colliery Explosion (uinety-five lives lost)—Women's Franchise 
—Pacifie Cable completed—First sitting of (State) Arbitration Court 


— Parliamentary Select Committee re Greater Sydney—First Federal 
Tariff. 


1903 High Court of Australia inaugurated. 
1904 Reduction of nuniber of members of (State) Parliament from 125 to 90— 
Educational Reforms commenced—Patents, Trade Marks, &e., trans- 


ferred to Commonwealth—Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. 


1905 Assisted Immigration reintrodueed—Children’s Courts instituted—Local 
Government (Shires) Act extending local government to whole State. 


1906 Barren Jack (Burrinjuck) Dam authorised—Publie School fees abolished 
; Sydney Central Railway Station opened. 


1907 Invalidity and Aecident Pensions—Telephone connected, Sydney-Melbourne 
—Opening of blast furnace for manufacture of iron aud steel at 
Lithgow—Medical inspection of School Children initiated—“ Harves- 
ter’ Wage determined. 


1908 Visit of United States (American) Fleet—Minimum Wage Act-—Industrial 
Wages Boards constituted—Subventions to Friendly Societies Act— 
Yass-Canberra Federal Capital Site selected—Crown Lands Amendment 
Act (Conversions)—Cataract Dam completed—Private Hospitals Act. 


1909 Fisher Library (Sydney University) opened—Old-age Pensions administra- 
tion transferred to Commonwealth—Pure Food Act. 


1910 Mitchell Library opened—Referenda favouring transfer of State Debts to 
Federal Government and rejecting proposed States finance agreement 
with Commonwealth—Australian Notes Act—Australian silver coinage 
issued—Saturday Half-holiday instituted in Sydney and the larger 
towns of N.S.W.—Workmen’s Compensation Act—Federal Land Tax— 
Invalidity and Accidents Pensions administration transferred to Com- 
monwealth—Arrival of “ Yarra” and “ Parramatta,” first vessels of 
Australian Navy—Australian Penny Postage. 


1911 ~=First Australian Notes issue—Federal Referenda relating to monopolies 
an industrial legislation; proposals rejected—Federal Capital Site at 
Yass-Cauberra transferred to Communwealth—Compulsory defence 
training initiated—Murrumbidgee Irrigation Trust appointed—First 
wireless station (private) licensed for transaction of public business— 
Imperial Conference in London—Randwick wireless station transmitted 
messages over 2,000 miles—Yirst section of North Coast Railway opened 
—Flight of first Australian Aviator (W. E. Hart) from Sydney to 
Penrith. avy ates ss 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 
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‘Bursary Endowment, Secondary Education—Murray Waters Agreement— 


Murrumbidgee Irrigation Farms available, and irrigation eommenced— 
Commonwealth Bank (Savings Bank Department) established—Com- 
monwealth Maternity allowances—Sydney (Pennant Hills) Wireless 
Station opened. 


Federal Capital City named Canberra, and foundation stones laid—Visit 
of Dominions Royal Commission—British Trade Commissioners office 
established at Sydney—First elective Senate, University of Sydney— 
Arrival at Sydney (4th October) of Australian Fleet, including battle 
cruiser “Australia” and cruisers “Sydney” and ‘“‘ Melbourne ”— 
Departure of (Imperial) Admiral King-Hall—First Cost of Living and 
Living Wage Inqniry in Industrial Arbitration Court—Appointment 
of Interstate Commission—Commonwealth Bank commeneed ordinary 
banking business. 


Norfolk Island transferred to control of Commonwealth Government— 
First, Aerial Mail, Melbourne to Sydney, carried by M. Guillaux— 
Direct telephone, Sydney to Adelaide, opened—Murray Waters Agree- 
ment (Premiers’ Conference)—First Baby Clinic opened—State 
advances for homes initiated—European War—Expeditionary force of 
volunteers despatched to co-operate with Imperial forces—Australian 
Naval Unit transferred to direct Imperial control—Necessary Com- 
modities Control and Wheat Acquisition Acts—War Precautions Act. 


Australian Expeditionary Forces in action at Dardanelles and in Egypt— 
Iron and steel works opened at Newcastle—Conservatorium of Music 
opened—War census—Commonwealth Powers (War) Act—Common- 
wealth Income Tax—Wheat harvest marketed by Australian Govern- 
ments. 


Australian Expeditionary Forces in action in France—Liquor Referendum 
resulted in closing hotels at 6 p.m.—Fair Rents Court established— 
Valuation of Land Act—Hight Hours Act (48-hours week)—Soldiers 
Repatriation Fund established—Military Service Referendum rejected 
—Registration of private schools initiated—Workmen’s Compensation 
law extended to all workers—Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme initiated. 


Transcontinental Railway opened—River Murray Waters Act in operation 
—Daylight Saving initiated and abandoned—Second Military Service 
Referendum rejected—Extensive industrial dislocation—Interstate 
Commission Prices investigation—-War-time Profits Tax imposed. 


European War Armistice declared—wN.S.W. Board of Trade constituted—- 
Women’s Legal Status Act passed—Commonwealth Repatriation 
Department created—Poor Persons Legal Remedies Act—Introduction 
of proportional representation at State Parliamentary elections. 


Peace signed between European Powers—State Housing scheme initiated— 
Influenza epidemic—Wheat Silos scheme initiated—First aeroplane 
flight, England to Australia (twenty-eight days) by Sir Ross and Sir 
Keith Smith—Commonwealth Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into basic wage and cost of living—First Federal General Elections 
on preferential voting system—Federal Referenda; proposals to 
extend legislative powers and to provide for nationalisation of mono- 
polies rejected. 


Compulsory school attendance introduced—Proportional representation and 
multiple electorates-——Frofiteering Prevention Act—Control of Note 
issue transferred to Commonwealth Note Board. 


Forty-four hour week introduced (State)—-Voluntary wheat pool inaugu- 
rated—First direct wireless press message, England to Australia. 


Rural Bank established—Sydney Harbour Bridge Act—Conference of 
employers and employees (Sydney )—Reversion to 48-hour week (State). 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 
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Agreement to extend certain Victorian Railways into New South Wales. 


Grafton-Kyogle-South Brisbane Railway Agreement—Migration Agreement 
with British Government on basis of £34,000,000 loan—Control of 
Notes Issue transferred to Commonwealth Bank Board. 


Main Roads Board established—Sydney Harbour Bridge commeneced— 
Broadcasting stations established—Compulsory voting at Federal elec- 
tions—Visit of American Fleet. 


First section of City Underground Railway opened—Hleetrification of 
suburban railway lines commenced—44-hour week re-introduced— 
Widows’ pensions instituted—Workers’ Compensation extended—Sydney 
Branch of Royal Mint ceased operations. 


First sitting of Federal Parliament at Canberra opened, 9th May—Com- 
mercial wireless communication established with England—Family 
Endowment instituted—Marketing of Primary Products Act—System 
of single seats and preferential voting introduced at State elections— 
Forty-four hour week (federal awards)—Western railway opened to 
Broken Hill. 


Tinancial Agreement signed between Australian States—Loan Council 
created—Prohibition proposal negatived at yreferendum—Aeroplane 
flight, United States to Australia, by Kingsford-Smith and Ulm— 
Aeroplane flight, England to Australia, in sixteen days (Hinkler)-— 
Visit of British Economie Mission. 


Protracted disputes in timber and coal-mining industries—Royal Com- 
mission on Coal Industry—Compulsory voting at State elections—Sus- 
pension of compulsory military training. 


Wireless telephone service to England established—Reversion to 48-hour 
week (1st July)—Transport Trusts appointed—Unemployment Relief 
Tax imposed—Aeroplane flight, England to Australia, in 104 days 
(Kingsford-Smith)—Acute economic depression—Moratorium Act— 
Prohibitive duties and embargoes placed on certain imports—Sales tax 
imposed—Brisbane-Kyogle railway opened. 


Forty-four hour week re-introduced (lst January)—Government Savings 
Bank of New South Wales suspended payment (22nd April)— 
Premiers’ Financial Agreement (reduction of expenditure)—-Common- 
wealth Conversiou Loan (internal debts £556,000,000)—State Lottery 
initiated—New trade treaty, Australia and Canada—Government 
Savings Bank reopened and amalgamated with Commonwealth Savings 
Bank—Commonwealth wheat bounty—Flour “tax” levied—Legislation 
for reduction of interest and rents—Commonwealth Court cut wages 
10 per cent. 


Sydney Harbour Bridge opened—Transport commissioners appointed to 
control transport services and main roads—Conflict between Com- 
monwealth and State Government in reference to State’s failure to 
meet obligations resulted in dismissal of State Cabinet by Governor— 
Imperial Economie Conference at Ottawa—Clarence River bridge 
opened; final link Albury to Brisbane standard gauge railway— 
Farmers’ Relief Act passed—Conversion Loan successfully completed 
in London—Industrial Commission reconstituted. 


Record wheat harvest—Recovery of wool prices—Hconomie depression 
passing into early stages of recovery—World Economic Conference in 
London—New Legislative Council elected—Further conversion loans 
placed in London—Census, 30th June, 1933—Railway fares and freights 
reduced—Family Endowment Tax abolished. ; 


1934 


1935 


1936 
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New Legislative Council constituted—Hume Reservoir completed—Reces- 
sion in wool prices—Federal Wheat Commission—-New States Boun- 
daries Commission—Bread Enquiry—Visit of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester—Further successful conversion loans (London)—Reviral of 
building industry—Berriquin irrigation scheme launched—England- 
Australia Air Mail inaugurated. 


Silver Jubilee of King George V—Visit of Japanese Goodwill En- 
yoy—Sydney County Council (Electricty) formed—lLoss of Sir 
Charles Kingsford Smith over Bay of Rengal—Interstate shipping 
strike began November 30th—Partial recovery of wheat and wool 
prices—State industrial nudertakings (brickworks, &c.) sold—Federal 
Banking Commission appointed. 


Death of H.M. King George V—Shipping strike ended February 24th— 
Further conversion loan in London—lIron and steel workers strike 
(Port Kembla) February 4th to April 1st—Commonuwealth imposed 
import quotas on certain commodities-—-Trade dispnte with Japan— 
Sharp rise in wheat prices. 
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FACTORIES. 


THE manufacturing industries of New South Wales expanded rapidly 
during the post-war decade, progress being apparent in all phases 
of factory production. There was a steady increase in the number of 
employees, in the use of machinery, in the amount of capital invested in 
premises and equipment, and in the vaine of the output. Many new indus- 
tries were established and existing industries were expanded into new 
branches of production. and in the introduction of scientifie processes 
requiring a high standard of technical skill and of organisation and a large 
capital outlay. The progress in regard to production was attended by 
steady improvement in the conditions of industrial employment. 


Prior to the federation of the Australian States in 1901 comparatively 
few of the factories in New South Wales were concerned in the production 
of the higher classes of manufactures, notwithstanding the immense 
quantities of raw materials, such as wool, minerals, etc., readily available. 
The great majority of the establishments were engaged in the production 
for local use of food commodities, furniture and bricks; in making clothing 
from imported materials; in printing; in the repair rather than the manu- 
facture of machinery; or in the preliminary treatment of primary products, 
such as wool-scouring or saw-milling. 


After federation a uniform protective customs tariff replaced the duties 
imposed by the States on oversea and interstate goods and trade between 
the States became free. The Commonwealth tariff was designed to encour- 
age local manufactures. 


During the decade which preceded the outbreak of war there was 
steady expansion. Economic conditions were especially favourable 
for the growth of secondary production; the State was prosperous, 
primary production was increasing, and the population was being aug- 
mented by immigration as well as by natural increase. The out- 
break of war, which occurred at a time when the primary industries 
were affected by adverse seasonal conditions, caused a measure of 
disorganisation in the factories. But the set-back was temporary, and 
recovery was rapid in consequence of the demand for products for war 
purposes and the increase in the spending power of the people by reason 
of the circulation of war moneys and the returns received from high-priced 
exparts. Moreover, the curtailment or cessation of supplies of many im- 
ported articles caused greater attention to be directed towards local 
resources. 


Under these conditions the manufacturing industries entered upon a more 
advanced stage of development. Iron and steel works, and many subsi- 
diary industries were established, the manufacture of various classes of 
machinery was undertaken, large ocean steamers were built, and many other 
high-grade products were added tu the list of commodities made in New 
South Wales. The production of woollen goods and clothing became 
sufficient to meet locai requirements. 


In 1927-28, however, the movement became irregular and there were signs 
of decreasing activity in some of the more important groups of industries, 
though the aggregate value of production was greater than in any earlier 
year. In 1928-29 there was a measure of recovery, and a ‘new record in 
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manufacturing was attained. Thereafter a decline became general, reach- 
ing lowest levels in 1931-32. An upward trend began in 1932-33 and 
gathered strength with progress towards recovery in the next two years 
so that before the end of 1935 practically all classes of industry had im- 
proved substantially and some had expanded beyond predepression activity. 


Between November, 1929, and July, 1931, there were numerous increases 
in the customs tariff. The importation of a number of manufactured 
eommedities was severely restricted as from April, 1930, when the duty 
on many items was raised by 50 per cent., and in July, primage duty 
was levied on most imports. Moreover, restrictions on the export of 
gold and a steep rise in the cost of exchange, Australia on London, dis- 
couraged importation, and gave a further measure of protection to local 
industries. On the other hand, a rapid decline in national income, 
together with increases in excise duties and the imposition of a sales 
tax on wholesale transactions in both imported and local commodities, 
caused a shrinkage in the demand for goods. 


After the Ottawa agreement in July, 1932, the Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth raised the tariff, and in order to accord the margins of pre- 
ference in respect of British goods, as agreed, increased the duties on 
non-British imports. Subsequently local industries began to revive, and 
it became practicable to reduce the measure of protection afforded by the 
tariff, as well as revenue dutes. 


The Commonwealth Statistician has calculated that the net customs 
yevenue collected in Australia represented 20.5 per cent. of the total value 
of merchandise imported in 1928-29, and that it rose to 33 per cent. 
(including primage) in 1931-32. Then it declined to 29.8 per cent. in 
1932-33 and 1933-34, and was somewhat lower in 1934-35. The customs 
revenue (excluding primage) was 32.8 per cent. of the value of dutiable 
goods in 1928-29, 45.2 per cent. in 1931-32, and 41.3 per cent. in 1933-34. 


The Tariff Board, which investigates proposals for altering the tariff 
and for granting bounties, takes into consideration the effect of tariff 
and.customs laws and bounties on the industries of Australia. 


‘ SomrenTiFIC RESEARCH AND STANDARDISATION. 

The Commonwealth Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
which became a permanent body in 1921, was re-organised in 1926 in 
terms of the Science and Industry Research Act, 1920-26. There is a 
central council, and a committee in each State to advise the Council as 
to the problems to be investigated. The Council consists of three members 
appointed by the Commonwealth Government, who form the executive 
committee, the chairman of each State committee, and other persons with 
scientific knowledge co-opted by the Council. 


The Council is empowered to conduct scientific researches in connettion 
with primary and secondary industries, to train research workers, to make 
grants in aid of scientific research, to test and standardise scientific 
apparatus, to conduct investigations in reference to standardisation of 
machinery and materials used in industry, and to establish a bureau of 
information relating to scientific and technical matters. 


The council confines its activities for the most part to primary industries, 
and its assistance to secondary production is mainly in the form of 
technical and scientific information. Nevertheless many of its investiga- 
tions have an important bearing upon the manufacturing industries. For 
instance the council has taken action to encourage the use of modern 
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methods in the seasoning and the use of local timbers and has conducted 
investigations into the production of suitable tobacco leaf, the chilling of 
beef and the extraction of valuable minerals from coniplex ores. 


The Standards Association of Australia, which is an amalgamation of 
the Australian Commonwealth Engineering Standards Association and 
the Australian Association of Simplified Practice, aims at the improve- 
ment of industry by preparing standards in connection with engineering 
structures and materials, seeking to promote their adoption, and co-ordin- 
ating efforts for their improvement. The Association receives financial 
support from the Commonwealth Government, and the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research is the means of liaison between it and that 
Government. 


The Curator and staff of the State Technological Museum also are 
engaged in research and in disseminating technical and scientific informa- 
tion tending to promote the efficiency and extension of existing industries, 
and the establishment of undertakings for the manufacture of new products. 


Bounties, 


The commodities for which producers in New South Wales received 
bounties provided by the Government of the Commonwealth for tke 
encouragement of production and manufacturing in Australia during 
the last three years, and the rates of bounty were as follows :— 


Wire netting manufactured from materials produced in Australia— 
93. 7d. per ton. 
Traction engines.—According to capacity, £40-£90 per tractor. 
Sulphur from Australian pyrites and other sulphide ores and concen- 
trates—36s. per ton. 
Fortified wine—Payable on export—ls. 4.8d. per gallon, reduced to 
1s. 3d. per gallon as from 1st March, 1935. 
Particulars of bounties provided by the Government of the Common- 
wealth on gold and on wheat are shown in the chapters of the volume 


relating to mining and agriculture respectively. Bounty on cotton yarn 
was abolished in July, 1932. 


Particulars of the bounties paid to producers in New South Wales during 
three years ended 30th June, 1935, are shown below :— 


1932-33. | 1933-34, 1934-25. 
Product. Quantity Quantity ' Qaantity 
on which /Amount of|| on which |Amount of] on which [Amount of 
Bounty Bounty. || Bounty | Bounty. | Bounty. | Bounty. 
was Paid. was Paid. was Paid. 
£ £ £ 
Wire Netting ode .ton | 17,359 8,317 18,168 8,705 20,654 9,897 
Traction Engines ... .- No. ae ae 67 2,698 82 4,046 
Sulphur... ae ...ton 8,802 | 15,844 7,982 | 14,368 7,584 | 13,651 
Fortified Wine... ..gal. | 88,839 7,382 || 75,260 5,268 49,761 3,232 
Cotton Yarn ave «lb, |1,739,296) 34,060 
Total, New South Wales... an 65,603 den 31,039 wee 30,826 
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Derinition AND CLASSIFICATION Or FACTORIES. 


The statistics relating to factories, as shown in this chapter, have been 
compiled from returns supplied by manufacturers in terms of the Census 
Act of 1901. A return must be supplied in respect of every factory where 
four or more persons are employed or where power is used—including educa- 
tional or charitable institutions, reformatories and other public institutions, 
except penitentiaries. Teturns from bakeries were collected for the first 
time for the year 1927-28. Returns are not collected in respect of small- 


goods-making or farriery. 


For statistical purposes a standard classification of the manufacturing 
industries was formulated at a conference of Australian statisticians in 1902 
and revised at more recent conferences. This classification was used 
in the compilation of the statistics relating to factories in New South 
Wales until the year 1930-31, when the classification shown below was 


introduced. 


Tf a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with an import- 
ing or a retail business, particulars relating to the manufacturing section 
only are included in the statistics. Where two or more industries are con- 
ducted in the same establishment a separate return is obtained for each 
industry. If power from the same generating plant is used for more than 
one industry, the cost is distributed proportionately amongst such indus- 
tries. The generation of electric light and power for use in other manu- 
facturing operations, even if generated on the premises, is treated as an 


independent industry. 


The classes are as follow :— 


Cuass I.—TREATMENT OF NON-METALLIFEROUS 
MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS. 


Coke Works. 

Briquetting and Pulverised Coal. 
Carbide. 

Lime, Plaster and. Asphalt. 
Marble, Slate, etc. 

Cement and Cement Goods. 
Other. 


Cuass IJ.—BRICKS, POTTERY, GLASS, ETC. 


Bricks and Tiles, Fire Bricks and Fire-clay Goods. 
Earthenware, China, Porcelain, Torra-cotta, 
Glass (other than Bottles), 
ee 
odeliing. 
Other. 


Cass JIJ,—CHEMICALS, DYES, EXPLOSIVES, PAINT, 
OIts, GRDASE. 


Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines. 
Explosives. 
White Lead, Paints and Varnish. 
Oils, Vegotable (including Oil Cake). 
ils, Mineral. 
Oils, Animal (including Greases and Glue). 
Boiling Down, Tallow Refining, Bone Mills, ete. 
Soap and Candles. 
Chemical Fertilisers. 
Inks, Polishes, etc. 
Matches. 
Other, 


Chass IV.—INDUSTRIAL METALS, MACHINES, 
IMPLEMENTS AND CONVEYANCES. 


Smelting, Converting, Refining, and Rolling of 
. iz0n.and Steel. 

Engineering (not Marine or Electrical). 

Extracting and Refining of other Metals and Alloys. 


CLASS [V—continued. 


Electrical Installations, Cables and Apparatus. 

Construction. and Repair of Vehicles. 

Ship_and Boat-building and Repairing, Marine 
Engineering. 

Cutlery and Small Tools (not Machine Tools), 

Agricultural Implements. 

Brass and Copper. 

Galvanised Iron-working and Tinsmithing. 

Wireworking (including Nails). 

Art Metal Works. 

Stoves and Ovens. 

Gas Fittings and Meters. 

Lead Mills. 

Sewing Machines. 

Lamps and Fittings. 

Arms. 

Wireless Apparatus. 

Other Metal Works. 


CLass V.—PRECIOUS METALS, JEWELLERY, PLATE. 


Jowellery. 

Watches and Clocks. 

Gold, Silver and Electroplate. 
Other. 


CLASS VI.—TEXTILES AND TEXTILE GOODS (NOT 
DRESS). 


Cotton. 

Wool, Worsted and Shoddy. 

Hosiery and other Knitted Goods. 

Silk, Natural and Artificial. 

Rope and Cordage. 

Canvas Goods, Tents, Tarpaulins and Sailmaking 

ors and Sacks. - 
er. 
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The classes—continued. 


Ciass VIT.—SKINS AND LEATHUE (NOT CLOTHING 
OR FoorTweaR). 


Furs, Skins, Leather. 

Saddlery, Harness, Bags, Trunks, and other Goods 
of Leather and Leather Substitutes (not 
Clothing or Footwear). 

Other. 


Chass VIIT.—C1oruina. 


Tailoring and Slop Clothing (Makers’ Material). 
oy 95 (Customers’ Material). 

Clothing—Waterproof and Oilskin. 
Dressmaking (Makers’ Material). 

3 (Customers’ Material) 
Millinery (Makers’ Material). 

‘ (Customers’ Material). 
Shirts, Collars, and Underelothing (Makers’ Mater- 


ial). 

Shirts, Collars, and Underclothing (Customers’ 
Material). 

Stays and Corsets. 

Handkerchiefs, Ties and Scarves (Makers’ Material) 
pene Soule Ties and Scarves (Customers’ Mat- 
e714) ’ 

Hats and Caps. 

Gloves. 

Boots and Shoes. 

Boot Repairing. 

Boot Accessories. 

Umbrellas and Walking Sticks. 

Dyeworks and Cleaning (including Renovating and 
Repairing). 

Other. 


Cass IX.—FooD, DRINK, AND TOBACCO. 


Flour Milling. 

Cereal Foods and Starch. 

Cattle and Poultry Foods (not Oilcake). 
Chaffcutting and Corn Crushing. 
Bakeries (including Cakes and Pastry). 
Biscuits. . 

Sugar Mills. 

Sugar Refining. : 

Sugar Confectionery (including Chocolate). 
Jam, Fruit and Vegetable Canning. 
Pickles, Sauces and Vinegar. 

Bacon Curing. 

Butter and Cheese Factories, etc. 
Margarine and Butterine. 

Meat and Fish Preserving, Meat Extracts, 
Cocoa, 

Condiments, Coffee, Spices, etc. 

Ice and Refrigerating. 

Salt Refining. 

Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc. 
Breweries. 

Distilleries. 

Wine Making. 

Cider and Perry Making. 

Malting. 

Bottling. 

Tobacco. Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff, etc. 
Dried Fruits, 

Ice-cream. 

Sausage Skins. 

Other. 


Chass X.—Woop WORKING AND BASKETWARE. 


Sawmills (Forest). 
i (Town). 
Plywood Mills. 
Bark Mills. 
Joinery. 
Cooperage. 
Boxes and Cases. 
Wood Turning, Wood Carving, etc. 
Basketware and Wickerware, including Seagras 
and Bamboo Furniture, 
Peranibulators. 
Other, 


CLASS XI.—FURNITURE, BEDDING, ETO. 


Billiard Tables, Cabinet and Furniture Making and 
Upholstery. 

Bedding and Mattresses. 

Furnishing Drapery, etc. 

Picture Frames. 

Window Blinds, Verandah Blinds. 

Other. 


CLASS XII.—Paper, STATIONERY, PRINTING, 
BOOKBINDING, ETC. 


Papermaking, etc. 

Envelopes, Stationery, Paper Boxes, Bags, etc. 

Pencils, Penholders, etc. 

Newspapers and Periodicals. 

General Printing and Bookbinding (including 
Account Books and Diaries). 

Die-sinking and Engraving. 

Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 

Photo. Engraving, Lithography and Photo. 
Lithography. 

Other. 


CrLass XIIT.—RUBBER. 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, 
Tyres, Motor and Cycle. 
Other Rubber Goods (not Clothing or Belting’. 


Crass XIV.—MUSIOAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Gramophones. 

Gramophone Records. 

Pianos, Piano-players, Organs. 
Other. 


CLASS XV.—MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS. 


iinoleum, Leather Cloth, Oil Cloth, ete, 

Bone, Horn, Ivory and Tortoiseshell. 

Celluloid and Similar Composition. 

Buttons. 

Ornamental Feather Dressing, Cleaning and Dyeing. 

Brooms and Crushes. 

Surgical, Optical, and other Scientific Instrumente 
(not Electrical). 

Tovs, Games. and Sports Requisites. 

Artificial Flowers. 

Other. 


Crass XVI.—HEat, LigotT, AND Power. 


Electric Light and Power. 
Gas Works. 

Hydraulic Power. 

Other. 


Procress or Factories since 1901. 


The statistics published in this chapter are not a compléte record of 
either the income or expenditure of the undertakings concerned, and are 
not intended to show their financial position collectively or individually. 


. Moreover they relate only to the establishments which may be included 
in the definition of a factory as shown on page 46, and this definition 
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does not embrace many establishments which fall within the scope of the 
factory inspection laws and other administrative measures which are de- 
scribed in other chapters of this Year Book. 


‘he following summary indicates the progress of the factories in New 
South Wales since 1901 :— 


| 


& f =% r, 
Lies | 8 

No. No. E.p. | £(000) | £(000)] £(000)) £(000)| £(060) 
1961 wl 8,36 61,7643| 44,595 | 13,699 4,945 | 15,637 | 25,648 | 10,011 
19th | 5,039 | 104,5514/ 148,218 | 25,651 | 10,048 | 34,914 | 54,346 | 19,439 
1920-21...) 5,937 | 139,211 5 312,809 ; 59,544 | 25,619 | 94,713 |127,841 | 43,128 
1925-25 1...) $196 | 169,774 (503,939 | $9,949 | 33,567 |105,125 | 169,963 | 64,838 
1928-29 ..., 8,465 | 190.756 | 648,450 102.741 | 38,545 |111,671 | 185,298 | 73,627 
1929-39...) 8,208 | 162,913 | 782,526 |107,301 | 34,876 | 100,403 | 167,251 | 66,848 
1930-31 ...1 7,544 | 127,605 | 749.016 | 100,688 | 25,200 | 68,960 | 118,484 | 49,524 
1951-52... 7,397 | 126,255 | 720,800 | 96,741 | 22,751 | 67,786 | 114,439 | 46,653 
1932-33... 7,444 | 138,504 | 725,238 | 95,777 | 23,783 | 74,877 | 124,446 | 49,569 
1933-34...) 7,818 | 153,999 | $69,009 | 95,395 | 25,749 | 82,570 | 136,612 | 54,042 
1934-35...) 8,254 | 175,033 | 925,824 | 98,391 | 29,513 | 93,003 | 154,433 | 61,430 

Average per factory. Average per employee. 
No. Hep. £ £ £ . &£ £ 
i961 wes a 18-3 13-2 4,069 81 255 418 163 
ADE eee ee 20-7 | 29-4 | 5,090 96 + 334 520 186 
4990-21 0.) | BS) BBS 10,201 190 | 680 990 310 
1928-25 al aes 21-4 76-6 | 12,137 221 618 1,025 407 
1939-31 2500... 16-9 | 99-2 | 13,347 207 540 928 388 
1934-35 a 21-2 | 112+2 | 11,920 169 531 882 351 
| J 
* Average Dumber during whole year (sce page 56). + Estimated. 


The expansion since 1920-21 has not been so great as the figures indi- 
-cate, insofar as a more extensive use of electrically driven machinery 
of small horse-power in bakeries, bootmaking, and boot-repairing work- 
shops, motor garages, etc., has brought numerous small establishments 
within the definition of “factory,” as described on page 46. This has 
-eaused an increase in the total number of factories, but has not affected 
-the number of employees nor the cutput in the same degree. 


The year 1928-29 marked the peak of factory production in New South 
Wales. In comparison with the year 1920-21 the number of factories 
in that year showed an increase of 45 per cent., and the value of land, build- 
ings, plant and machinery an increase of 73 per cent. The average number 
of employees was greater by 30 per cent., the wages bill by 50 per cent., and 
the value of the output by 34 per cent. 
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Between 1928-29 and 1931-32 there was a decline of 123 per cent. in the 
number of factories, 80 per cent. in the average number of employees, 
41 per cent. in wages, and 38 per cent. in the value of output. Between 
1931-32 and 1934-35 there was an increase of 113 per cent. in the number of 
factories, 384 per cent. in the number of employees and 87 per cent. in the 
value of materials and fuel used, 30 per cent. in the salary and wages bill, 
and 35 per cent. in the value of output. The number of factories in 1934-35 
was 24 per cent. less than in 1928-29; employees, 3 per cent. less; wages 
paid 234 per cent. less; and the value of output 17 per cent. less. 


GOVERNMENT FACTORIES AND WoRKSHOPS. 


The foregoing statement includes particulars of a number of factories 
and workshops under Government control in New South Wales. 


The results shown by Government establishments, however, are not 
comparable with those of other establishments, because in cases where 
the former are not conducted for profit the value of the output has been 
estimated. Moreover, in Government establishments the profit would 
appear in reducing the price of the product rather than in showing a large 
margin over cost. Another fact which militates against comparison is 
that repair work constitutes a large proportion of the work done in these 
factories. . 

The following table shows the details of the operations of the establish- 
ments under the control-of the State and Commonwealth Governments in 
1934-35 separately from those conducted by private enterprise :— 


Partioulars. Workshops, Sa ae Total. 

Number of Establishments* ae a8 wav 73 8,181 8,254 
Male we wne| 14,886 114,933 | 129,819 

ee a PRED. 4 Female... 861 46,008 | 48,887 
Total sue <tc 15,747 162,959 178,706 

( Male we £) 3,102,621 | 22,112,770 | 25,215,391 

Salaries and Wages paid ‘4 Female... £) 57,709 | 4,940,367 | 4,298,076 

Employees.t 

(Total 3 £) 3,160,330 | 26,353,187 | 29,513,467 

Capital Value of Land, Buildings, and Fixtures | 5,603,501 42,333,691 47,937,192 
Value of Plant and Machinery... ae £) 6,716,443 | 43,737,147 | 50,453,590 
Machinery—-Average Horse-power in use... h.p. 252,162 673,662 | 925,824 
Value of Materials and Fue! used che £) 3,227,704 | 89,775,476 | 92,003,180 
Value of Production See see ae £) 4,451,102 | 56,978,966 | 61,430,068 
Total Value of Output a ws wie ---| 7,678,806 | 146,754,442 154,433,248 

| 


* Each railway workshop is counted as a separate establishment. + Excluding drawings of 
working proprietors. } Average number during per:od of operation (see page 56). 

The Government establishments included railway and tramway workshops, 
electric light and power works, printing works, and factories tor the pro- 
duction of bricks, monier pipes, meat products, canned fruits, small arms, 
and clothing. 
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Factorres Accorpine Tro Cuass or ENpustRY. 


The following table summarises the operations of the factories in New 
South Wales and in the metropolitan district during the year 1934-35, 
grouped according to the class of industry. 


ge es 
2 ns aga | &= 3 
g Average Number of Ske Z.|Bss\|se 2 
3 Employecs.* ae 2 e3 gat 3" ac 
Class of Industry. 5 g ees ge 3e% BSS 
5 fl Base) 35 | See cage 
| Males. rae) Total. 26 ge tl 2a 8 \a¢ é 
a ase! jes 
NEW SouTH WALES. 
£(000) £(000 £(0C0) £(000 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Saas) ity eo) ake 

Mine and Quarry Products...) 152 2,946 52 2,998 629 1,853 3,341 1,488 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass «| 202 5,679 252 5,931 1,014 1,002 2,881 1,879 
Cosmic Teg one Greate «| 238 4,173 1,970 6,143 1,112 5,801 | 10,577 4,776 

ndustria: etals, Machines, 

Conveyances -++| 2,200 | 54,979 2,831 ; 57,810 | 11,168 | 30,711 48,402) 18,291 
Erte Metals, Jewellery wet 74 641 101 742 114 123 311 | 188 

‘extiles and Textile Goods 

(not dress)... 150] 4,673 | 7,216 | 11,889 | 1,498) 4,515 | 7,147 | 2,632 
Skins, Leather (not dlothing 0 ‘or 

footwear) ... 197 3,230 687 3,917 634 3,230 4,435 1,205 
Clothing... ’ 71)1,508 | 7,804 | 19,727 | 27,031 | 2,826) 5,249] 9,828 | 4579 
Food, Drink, Tobacco” “| uaee 15,713 7,824 | 23,537 4,264 | 27,791 | 39,778 | 11,987 
Wood Working, Basket Ware...) 825 7,365 244 7,609 1,233 3,503 5,580 2,077 
Furniture, Bedding... -| 318 3,614 902 4,516 702 1,497 2,626 1,129 
eae Printing a26 we oe one ee poy er! 3,612 8,430 4,818 

ubber . me's ee 2, > 51 1,585 2,352 767 
Musical Instraments [1.11] 9 | 7167 76 | | '243 43] |" 37 119 82 
Miscellaneous Products w| 124 1,868 870 2,738 | 363 744 1,532 788 
Heat, Light, Power... ---| 168 3,131 38 3,169 776 2,350 7,094 | 4,744 

Total aes ein «| 8,254 |127,114 47,919 175,033 | 29,513 | 93,003 [154,433 | 61,430 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous 

Mine and Quarry Products ... 91 1,344 35 1,379 246 448 881 433, 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass sa 93 4,594 237 4,831 828 845 2,384 1,539 
Srereery en Ob ae wee) 215 3,716 1,947 5,663 1,006 5,383 9,951 4,568 
Ins a. etals achines. 

Conveyances , a 1,283 | 38,816 2,469 | 41,285 7,545 | 12,575 | 23,880 | 11,305 
aie wed een a 72 633 100 733 114 122 309 187 
Textiles an extile Goods 

(mot dress) ... 134 4,001 6,303 | 10,304 1,306 3,969 6,218 2,249 
Skins, Leather (not cloining © ‘or if 

footwear) nae 159 3,010 687 3,697 600 3,029 4,167 1,138 
Clothing... a. Ae +) 35227 6,672 | 19,041 | 25,713 | 2,717 | 5,094 | 9,455! 4,361 
Food, Drink, Tobacco” 692 | 11,019 7,102 } 18,121 3,168 | 18,014 | 27,688 9,674 
Wood: Working, Basket Ware...| 318 | 3,947 154 | 4,101 703 | 2,224 | 3,418 | 1,194 
Furniture, Bedding... -| 268 3,444 881 4,325 678 1,448 2,534 1,086 
Paper, Printing sve Sets | 8,322 bei 12,592 2,350 3,451 7,824 ee 
Rubber . one loci 4 1,860 6 2,535 498 1,559 2,291 732 
Musical Instruments ©) 11] 9 167 76 | 243 43 37 | "119 82 
Miscellaneous Products aes|. 102 1,840 871 2,711 359 736 1,519 783 
Heat, Light, Power ... coe 24 1,925 11 1,986 447 1,723 5,453 3,730 

Total ws ase wee] 5,275 | 95,310 | 44,859 [140,169 | 22,608 | 60,657 |108,09] | 47,434 


= Average during the whole year (see page 56). 


The most important group of secondary industries in the State consists 
of metal and machinery works, in which the number of employees, the 
amount, of salaries and wages, the value of raw materials and fuel used, 
ef output, and of production are much greater than in any other group. The 
factories connected with food and drink, are as a group, second in im- 
portance, though the number of employees is less than in the clothing 
factories. 

The value of the production in the two main groups of factories—meitals 
and machinery and food and drink—represents nearly half the total value 
of factory production, and the four groups—printing, chemicals, paints, etc., 
heat, light and power, and clothing—contribute in almost equal proportions 
one-third of the value. 


FACTORIES, 


GeEocraPHicaL DisTRIBUTION or FacTorigs. 


The number of faetories in the more important classes and the average 
number of persons employed during the year 1934-35 in the divisions of 
the State are shown below. 
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- | a é b 
bp | 2 : = 3 < 
be . Lr ir] =| . 
S |as| & a a $)/ 2 is | & 
oar -_ 2si 2 3 eI % a= a g 
Division, a 3 g a 7 3S ‘tb I g & | 
2/85 / H g {4 Ei A 7 a,| = |a¢| 5 
2s/e2! 3 | 3] | S/e)})3/)8) 8 |w8l sg Z 
go|50; 2/8 2/2/32 /8 1/8 | & |e8|2 | 2 
a(S |) 48 | 8/4) 5 |/8& | Fle] a |e ]o |] & 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Cumberland— | | | 
Metropolis 93} 215) 1,283 134) 159] 1,227) 692 318) 268) 430 24) 332) 5,175 
Balance of... 12 3 34 5 9 21) 33 21 2! 8 1 152 

North Coast sae 4 as 109 7 a 21 91 109, 9 19} 15 15 2 

Hunter-and Manning... 19} Il 177 4 5 85) 133) 110 25. 34 18 27 Gap 

South Coast 7 1 61 oe 2 20 78 45 ce 18 15 14. 261 

Tablelands— | 
Northern “ee 3 3 38)... 3 11 30 81, 1 8 9! 6 143 
Central 15 1 79 3 1 37 70 23) 4 16 15 18 282 
Southern 6 1 45 1 1 11 25] 12 1 9 a 7| 4 126 

Western She i zi 
North . 9} 52). 1 9 27 25) 9 7: Bl | baud 
Central 4 1 65 . 1 11 30 At ee 13 14! Ss} a 168 
South ... 19 1 93 3 2 28 58; 32 1 28 12) 13) a 200 

Plains— | 
Northern 2 a 3 5 14 21 2 7 4 3) 1 85 
Central Tait 3 2 8 ] a 6 4| ow. 62 
Riverina < 8 2 15 40 17 15 4 217 

Western Division 1 1 5} 5 36 10, 8; 1 109 

Total 202| 238] 2,200[ 150] 197] 1,508] 1,365) 825) 313) 632 168] 456) 8,254 
; AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES.* 

Cumberland— = 
Metropolis 4,938 5,692) 41,458] 10,434 3,741) 26,127 18,412! 4,156] 4,369) 12,62¢4/ 1,936) 7,652, 141,589 
Balance of ... 267| 20) 339) 954) 73 45) 259) 123 50 3] 11) 2,246. 

North Coast... 31 518)... da 88] 1,295)1,277) 25, 197) 100} 82) 3,613 

Hunter and Manning... 288} 357] 9,405 9 40 632) 1,452| 989) 141 419) 285; .616! 145633 

SouthCoast ... ...! 182} 70} 3,050) ... 12 57| 378) 320) ... 82; 220) 345/ 4,715 

Tablelands— 

Northern 32) 14, 162) ... 21) 78) #134) 148 1 51) 54) 13 708: 
Central 131 1 904 271 6 97 457 93 15 136) 154) 706, 2,971 
Southern . 28 3 453 103 18 119 114 48 4 47 52 38) = =3,027 

Western Slopes— | 
North ... ‘cis 50) . 253} 5 21 191 91 ite 95 46] 28 280 
Central i ee 40 3 229 8 20 186) 124) ... 73 57 16 756 

pee wee -.| 109 5 500 260 13 110 529) 200 2 171 41 57) 1,897 

ains— 
Northern 5 130 16 7 55) 177 7 30 23) 4) 454 
Central < af 69 24 4 23) 106) ... 21 16 263 
Riverina 2)" B06 298 15 29) 1,266) 179 79) _ 82) 9} 1,999: 

Western Division | 8 8) 586 St 28) 185) 75 61; 113! %) 1,005 

Total ..._...| 6,150] 6,173) 58,354| 12,031) 4,026 27,462] 24,936) 8,106] 4,566] 14,136] 3,182)-9, 58/178, 706 


* Average number during period of operation (see page 56). 


More than 62 per cent. of the factories are situated in the metropolitan 


area, Where the number in every 


division. 


Port Kembla in the South Coast division. 


group is greater than in any other 


Other important manufacturing centres are in proximity to the 
coal-fields, viz., at Newcastle in the Hunter and Manning division, and at 


In the western division the 


mining of the silver-lead deposits at Broken Hill has given rise to a 
number of subsidiary factories, such as ore-treatment plants. 
In the metropolitan district metal and machinery workshops and clothing 


factories 


give employment to a much greater number of workers than any 
other group, next in order being food and .drink factories. 
and Manning and in the South Coast divisions, 
workshops give employment to the greatest number of employees. 


In the Hunter 
metal and machinery 
In the 


northern coastal districts butter and bacon factories are most prominent, 


and there are many sawmills. 


groups of establishments. 


Beyond the coastal belt there are few large 
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The extent of the operations of factories in each division in 1934-35 is 
indicated in the following table:— 


‘ nm | + > 5 Dey os 

2, | 3 %|3822| 22) dz | 2. | os | BBE 

ae Bee |RUES = as Sd ial! OobU 

Division. AS | g823\seee| ss gy | 88 | 32 | sex 

Se geez lease| 22 | 38 | 2° | 22 | ses 

5H a = i} | ead oo = 

Am /aeES Saeed | FE | Se BE | 285 

£(000) | £(000) } £(000) | £(000) |£(000) | £(000) 
Metropolis at ...| 5,175 | 141,539 | 37,633 | 31,913 | 22,608 | 57,601 | 3,056 | 108,091 
Balance of Cumberland] 152 2,146 470 394 300 651 57 1,285 
North Coast... -..| 387 3,550 | 1,111 | 1,840 574 | 4,531 83 5,743 
Hunter and Manning...| 655 | 14,703 | 3,484 | 7,791 | 3,217 | 13,464 | 1,405 | 20,867 
South Coast ... -.| 261 4,715 | 1,483 | 3,614 973 | 5,109 614 7,744 
Northern Tableland ...| 140 700 189 205 100 233 22 449 
Central Tableland ...} 282 2,971 |} 1,187 | 1,605 499 841 192 2,077 
Southern Tableland ...{ 127 1,039 303 318 162 239 30 545 
North-western Slopes...| 144 780 208 275 122 366 32 651 
-Central-western Slopes 168 156 248 285 117 350 33 642 
‘South-western Slopes...) 291 1,998 671 505 302 | 1,143 57 1,766 
Northern Plains es 85 454 89 106 67 162 ll 300 
~Central Plains | 62 263 51 15 35 64 8 143 
Riverina ee -..{ 216 1,987 400 310 206 645 43 1,012 
“Western Division ...| 109 1,105 410 | 1,218 231 | 1,698 | 263 3,118 
Total ... -.-| 8,254 | 178,706 | 47,937 | 50,454 | 29,513 | 87,097 | 5,906 | 154,433 


The foregoing statement illustrates the importance of the metropolitan 
-factories in comparison with those of other districts. Nearly 80 per cent. 
of the employees work in the metropolitan district, where the capital value 
of factory premises and equipment represents 71 per cent. of the value in 
all districts. 

Carita, VaLuE or PREMISES AND EQUIPMENT. 


With regard to capital permanently invested in manufacturing in- 
-dustries, particulars are available only of the value of the land, buildings, 
and fixtures which are the property of the occupier. If they are not the 
property of the occupier the rental value is recorded. In the following 
‘table, the capital value of the rented premises is computed by capitalising 
.the rent paid at fifteen years’ purchase. The statement shows the extent 
.to which the capital value of the premises used for manufacturing purposes 
and of plant and machinery installed has changed since 1901:— 


Average Value per 


No. of Capital Value Value of Establishment, 
Year Establish- |of Premises(owned | Machinery, Tools, 
ments. and rented). and Plant, Va hine 
A TY, 
Premises, | Tools and 
| Plant. 
& £& ; £ & 
1901* 3,367 7,838,628 5,860,725 2,328 1,740 
1911 5,039 13,140,207 12,510,600 2,608 2,483 
1920-21 5,837 28,428,917 31,115,444 4,870 5,331 
1925-26 8,196 43,954,312 45,994,534 5,363 5,610 
1928-29 8,465 51,375,003 51,365,710 6,069 6,068 
1929-30 8,208 53,785,319 53,515,368 6,553 6,520 
1930-31 7,544 49,822,312 50,865,884 6,604 6,743 
1931-32 1,397 46,462,828 50,277,992 6,281 6,497 
1932-33 7,444 45,873,565 49,903,177 6,162 6,704 
1933-34 7,818 46,310,925 49,083,921 5,924 6,278 
1934-35 8,254 47,937,192 50,453,590 5,808 6,112 


* Excluding a number of smali country establishments. 
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The premises owned by the occupiers in 1934-85 were valued at 
£36,436,932, and rented premises (on the basis described above) at 
£11,500,200, the corresponding values in 1920-21 being £19,111,772 for 
premises owned by the occupiers and £9,317,145 for rented premises. The 
values shown for the last seven years are those appearing in the firms’ 
books after allowing for depreciation; formerly many firms had been stat- 
ing the value of their land, buildings and plant at the original cost. 


A marked improvement in the class of buildings used as factories has 
been a feature of the progress of the industries. Provision has been made 
for ventilation and good lighting, in accordance with the requirements of 
the Factories and Shops Act, and for the general comfort and welfare of 
the employees, as well as for the expeditious handling of materials and 
products. 


Size or EstsBLiSHMENTS. 


The following statement shows the distribution of establishments in 
the metropolitan and extra-metropolian districts, according to the number 
of persons engaged. Factories in Auburn, Granville, Lidcombe and Parra- 
matta were classified as extra metropolitan in 1920-21 and 1925-29, but 
following an extension of the metropolitan area have been grouped with 
the metropolitan factories in later years. Where two or more classes of 
manufacturing are conducted in one factory, each branch is treated, in the 
compilation of the factory statistics, as if it were a separate establish- 
ment. 


1920-21, 1928-29. 1931-32. 1984-35. a 
Establishments a g a. a Ss 8 a, | e 
employing on the 3 g a Ey 2 2 ae ae fe ae E & 
average— ‘32 RS ao aS ce AS ‘39 2 
m 3 a8 “es % “2 B am 
<>} gq | a ' 


Merropourran District. 
Under 4 employees...! 493 1,083 | 1,240 2,457 {1,404 2,723 | 1,384 2,636 


4 employees | 230 920 | 391 1,564 | 376 1,504 | 382 1,628 
5to 10 employees | 1072 7,566 | 1,425 | 10,047 | 1,177 8,150 | 1,275 8,960 
ll ,, 20 ,, ...| 684 | 10,188 | 881 | 12,872 | 682 | 10,069 | 805 | 11,929 
21,, 50 ,, ...| 639 | 20,437 | 808 | 25,862 | 584) 18,482 | 787 | 24,927 
51,, 100 ,, ...| 222 | 15,158 | 321 | 21,999 193 | 13,286 | 307 | 21,394 
101 and upwards...) 183 | 49,270 | 232 | 71,028 | 160 50,198 | 235 | 70,165 


Total —_....| 3,523 | 104,522 | 5,298 | 145,829 | 4,576 | 104,412 | 5,175 | 141,539 


REMAINDER OF STATE, 
Under 4 employees 513 1,173 | 1,226 2,540 | 1,473 2,802 | 1,410 2,333. 


4 employees | 270 1,080 | 391 1,564 | 308 1,232 | 326 4,304 
5to 10 employees | 864 5,896 | 962 6,509 | 662 4,369 | 827 5,541 
ll ,, 20 » «= ees| | 380 5,351 | 340 4,857 | 190 2,681 | 283 4,068 
21,, 50 oo wee) 181 5,569 | 155 4,769 | 108 3,207 | 138 4,040: 
51 ,, 100 oe] 48 2,903 34 2,332 | 34 2,397 41 2,849. 
101 and upwards...) 63 | 18,487 59 | 16,742 46 | 11,152 54 | 16,532 
Total .--| 253814 | 40,459 | 3,167 | 39,313 | 2,821 | 27,840 | 3,079 | 37,167 


New Sourn Wa .sgs, 
Under 4 employees | 1,006 2,256 | 2,466 4,997 2,877 5,525 | 2,794 5,469 
4 employees «| 500 2,000 | 782 3,128 | 684 2,736 | 708 2,832 

5 to 10 employees |1,936 | 13,462 | 2,387 | 16,556 | 1,839 | 12,519 |2,102 | 14,501 
11 ,, 20 » wes 1,064 | 15,469 | 1,221 | 17,729 | 872 | 12,750 |1,088 | 15,997 
21,, 50 » «| $20 | 26,006 | 963 | 30,631 | 692 | 21,689 | 925 | 28,967 
51 ,, 100 os owes} «265 | 18,061 355 | 24,331 | 227 | 15,683 | 348 | 24,243 
101 apiupwards ...) 246 | 67,757 | 291 | 87,770 | 206 | 61,350 | 289 | 86,697 


Total «| 5,837 {145,011 | 8,465 | 185,142 | 7,397 | 132,262 | 8,254 | 178,706 


¢ Number during period of operation (see page 56), working proprietorg include 
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In 1934-35 the establishments employing 10 hands or less represented 68 
per cent of the total number, the factories in the metropolitan area being 
generally larger than those in other parts of the State. The average 
number of employees per establishment was 27.4 in the metropolis, 12.1 in 
the remainder of the State, and 21.7 in the whole State; in 1920-21 the aver- 
ages were 30, 17, and 25 respectively. In the peak year 1928-29 the cor- 
responding figures were 27.5, 12, and 22 employees per establishment, and 
in that year there were 87,770 employees engaged in establishments em- 
ploying 101 or more employees. 


The increase in the number of small factories has occurred for the most 
part in boot-repairing establishments and garages where motor repairs are 
effected, which are the most numerous of the establishments with less than 
four employees. Part of the increase was due to the inclusion in later 
years of bakeries, from which returns were not collected prior to 1927-28. 
‘There were 88 boot-repairing establishments with 386 employees in 1920-21 
and 636 with 1,050 employees in 1934-35. The works for motor vehicles 
and accessories in the respective years numbered 283 with 3,090 employees, 
and 1,070 with 6,571 employees. The establishments with less than 4 
employees in 1934-35 included 602 with 815 persons engaged in boot repair- 
ing, and 646 motor vehicle works with 1,286 employees. 


Proportion of-each Group to Total. 


Establishments 
employing on the Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. 
average-- 5 TT EC EN REPSTLINCRS 
‘ 1920-21 | 1928-29, 1931-32. | 1934-35. |} 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1981-32, | 3934-35. 
per cent.) per cent.| per cent.) per cent.|| per cent.| per cent., per cent.| per cent. 
Under 4 employees ...) 14°0 ¥3-4 | 30°7 26°8 92-2 88°F | 62:2 45°8 
4 employees... ed 66 74 8-2 74 117 12°3 109 10°6 
5to Wemployees...; 30°4| 26°9| 25°7 | 24°6 37°3| 30-4) 235] 26-9 
1l,, 20 3 | 19-4 166 14°9 156 16-4 10-7 68 9:2 
21,, 50 » we} 1871 15°2 12°8 15:2 78 49 3°8 4:5 
51,,100 4, «| 63 | 61 42{ 59 19] dd 12] 13 
101 and upwards “s 5r2 4-4 3°5 4°5 27 1-9 1-6 1-7 
Total ... ---| 100.0 | 100-0 | 100°0 | 100-6 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
1 


In the metropolitan district the proportion of establishments employing 
less than five hands was 34 per cent. in 1934-35. In the country districts 
the proportion of such factories was 56 per cent. Increases in this pro- 
portion between 1928-29 and 1931-32 were due to the general curtailment 
of employment owing to industrial depression, and a substantial decrease 
occurred as business conditions improved. The proportion of factories 
with more than 20 employees in 1934-35 was almost equal to the proportion 
in 1928-29. 


Factory Organisation. 


It is of interest to consider the changes which have occurred in the 
structure of the various classes of manufacturing industries. As noted on 
page 53 the statistics are not compiled on the basis which would show 
the number and size of “factories” as understood in general usage, because 
where more than one industry is carried on in the same factory each 
branch is represented in the compilations as an establishment. For in- 
stance, the operations in factories attached to large retail stores relate 
io a wide range of pro(lucts, and may include the manufacture of metal, 
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wood or other containers, the printing of labels, etc., and these factories are 
treated, for statistical purposes, as so many comparatively small establish- 
ments. 


Yet despite the absence of a classification of actual business units, the 
statistics, as compiled, furnish evidence of a definite trend toward the 
concentration of manufacture in enterprises of greater magnitude. In 
each of the following examples the number of establishments is related to 
the average number of employees engaged in the manufacture of the com- 
modity specified, and the average production per establishment in 1901, 
1911, 1920-21, 1928-29, and 1934-35. 


Butter Factories. Tiour . Mills. Soap and Candle Tactories, 
| 
Average ner factory. Average per mill. Average per factory, 
Year. 
No. No. | No. 
Em- Butter Im- Wheat, Em- Soap Candles 
ployees. | made. ployees. | treated. ployees, made. made. 
i 
| 
ewt. bus. cwt. cwt. 


1961 ...| 130 7 2,355 | 89 8 / 105,276 | 44 ll 5,309 796 
1911 .-| 150 4,668 | 73 12, | 172,823 | 37 18 7,732 1,300 


1920-21 ...| 126 5,659 | 60 15. | 193,268 | 26 36 12,184 1,439 


o oO 


1928-29 ...| 108 7,584 | 56 20 | 383,537 | 27 40 19,900 958 


1934-35 ...| 102 12 12,269 | 52 27 |520,037 | 24 40 19,776 518 


Breweries, Tobacco factories. Boot Factories. 
ale: gg aie Average per factory. Average per Factory. 
No. No. . No. Boots, 
Em- | Beer, etc. Em- Leaf Em- Shoes and 
ployees,| made. ployees. | treated. ployees. Slippers 
. Made. 
gall. owt. Pairs. 
(000.) 
1901 | 51 20 274 | 20 48 1,338 100 390 33 343 
1911 | 37 24 535 | 26 55 1,842 106 414 39,341 
1920-21 ...) 17 66 1,498 ; 16 147 5,816 101 428 38,038 
1928-29 ...| 8 159 3,678 8 312 15,476 103 496 39,893 
1934-35...) 5 162 4,406 8 344 12,853 92 546 74,038 


The increase in the average number of employees is more noteworthy 
when the increasing mechanisation of factory production is taken into 
consideration, and the particulars of average production indicate that the 
progress toward concentration of manufacturing into larger business units 
has been much greater than employment figures show. The movement has 
‘been remarkable in the case of breweries, tobacco factories, four mills, and 
soap and candle factories. 
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IEeMPLOYMENT In FActortEs. 


The number of factory employees in the various years is shown in this 
chapter by two sets of figures. The first represents ihe sum of the average 
number of employees in factories operating for the whole of the year, 
and the average number of employees during the period of operation in 
the case of factories which were working only part of the year. 

In the second set of figures (which are shown where available) the 
number of employees working in all factories, irrespective of period of 
operation, has been reduced to the equivalent number working for a full 
year, so that it represents the average number of employees for the whole 
of the year in all factories. The number on the first of these bases, 
j.e., the average during the period of operation was 178,706 in 1934-35, 
cad the equivalent average over the full year was 175,033 

A somparative statement of average number of persons engaged in the 
various classes of manufacturing industries during the whole of 1928-29 
and each of the last five years is shown below :— 


Persons engaged, including Working Proprietors. 


Class of Industry. 
1928-29. | 1930-31. | 1931-32. | 1932-38. | 1983-34. | 1934-35, 


Treatment of Non-metalliferous 
Mine and Quarry Products... 4,060 | 2,206| 1,638 1,779 | 2,391 | 2,998 


Brick:, Pottery, Glass... «..| 6,674 | 2,545 | 2,391) 3,122! 4,452] 5,931 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease ...). 5,947 | 4,979; 5,135 5,376 | 5,588 | 6,143 


Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances ... sie .--| 62,090 | 41,402 | 38,981 | 43,002 | 49,750 | 57,810 


Precious Metals, Jewellery... 775 491 476 549 615 742 


Textiies and Textile Goods (not 
Dress)... se ssw] 8,894 | 8,861 | 9,980 | 10,818 | 11,845 | 11,889 


Skins, Leather (not Clothing or 
Footwear)... «+ | 3,246] 2,760] 3,278| 3,505 | 3,727| 3,917 


Clothing ... os abe «| 28,473 | 18,999 | 19,669 | 21,349 | 23,788 | 27,031 


Food, Drink, Tobacco ... ---) 22,490 | 20,143 | 20,054 | 20,814 | 21,942 | 23,537 
Woodworking, Basketware ...| 8,864 4,341 3,838 5,073 5,956 7,609 
Furniture, Bedding... «| 5,737 | 2,694 | 2,527 2,880 | 3,669! 4,516 
Paper, Printing ... eae «--| 13,932 | 11,441 | 11,331 | 11,828 | 12,851 | 14,079 
Rubber ... sa su ees] 2,775 1,773 | 1,786 1,945 2,246 | 2,68] 
Musical Instruments... «| 1,257 718 540 486 258 | 243 
Miseellaneous Products... «| 1,422 1,509 1,765 2,003 2,358 | 2,738 


Heat, Light,Power ... «| 4,120 | 3,248) 2,957 | 2,975 | 3,063, 3,169 


i 


Total, Average over whole; ___! —— 
Year .. + «180,756 | 127,605 ; 126,355 | 138,504 | 153,999 | 175,033 


In 1928-29, notwithstanding a serious industrial dislocation in the timber 
industry, a peak in factory employment was reached. As the world 
economic depression developed, a general decline commenced in 199-31, 
hut the movement was irregular as between different groups, with the 
result that although employment in factories decreased in the years 1930- 
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31 and 1931-32, the number of employees engaged in the textile group 
fell but little in 1930-31, and increased in 1931-32, when it was more 
than 12 per cent. greater than in 1928-29. The relative inelasticity of 
demand for consumption goods helped to sustain employment fairly well 
in such factories as those concerned in the production of food commodi- 
ties, while the number of employees was substantially reduced in factories 
associated with the building trades, metal working, furniture, rubber, ete. 

Between 1928-29 and 1931-32, the decline was proportionately greatest in 
the group bricks, pottery and glass, reaching 64 per cent. The group treat- 
ing non-metalliferous mine and quarry products showed a reduction of 6) 
per cent.; wood-working and musical instruments, 57 per cent.; industrial 
metals, 37 per cent.; clothing, 31 per cent.; food and drink, 11 per cent.; 
and paper and printing, 19 per cent. The aggregate number of factory 
employees in 1931-32 represented about 70 per cent. of the number engaged 
in 1928-29. 

In 1932-33 there was a partial recovery in employment, and improvement 
continued during the next two years in all groups excepting musical 
instrument factories. Consequently the number of persons engaged in six 
ot the groups in 1934-35 was greater than in 1928-29, viz., chemicals, paint, 
ete.; textiles; skins and leather; food and drink; paper and printing; and 
the miscellaneous group. In the largest group, metal and machinery works, 
the number was 4,280 less than in 1928-29, notwithstanding an increase of 
18,829 since 1931-32. In clothing factories the number was 1,442 below 
pre-depression level. There has been noticeable recovery in the factories 
concerned with such products as bricks and tiles, cement, etc., wood 
and furniture, which suffered most in the early stages of the depression. 

In the following table the growth in factory employment is compared 
with the increase in the total population since 1901. The factory figures 
relate to averages over the whole of the years specified (see page 5G). 


7 Increase in Factory Employces. sls led a 
Sc sumer, | gn Atri, | Arengg.Annoa 
per cent, per cent. 
Dec. 1906 (5 years) is va 11,584 ' 3°5 17 
Dec. 1911 (5 years) bea an 31,203 73 2°6 
June 1916 (44 years)... evs 7,578 16 a4 
June 1921 (5 years) ie es 27,082 44 2:1 
June 1926 (5 years) wes ats 30,563 41 17 
June 1931 (5 years) wis we] (—-142,169 (—) 56 19 
June 1929 (3 years) sas net 10,982 21 23 
June 1932 (3 years) ae .-[| (—)54,401 (—)LL3 1 
June 1935 (B years)... ioe 48,678 115 09 
Year 1982-338 aes ile 12,149 9-6 09 
1£33-34 a a 15,495 11:2 0-3 
1934-35 a. as mn 21,034 13°7 0-9 


(—) Denotes decrease: 
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Nature of Employment. 

Of the persons engaged in manufacturing induscries during the year 
1934-35 approximately 83.6 per cent. were actually employed in the different 
processes of manufacture; or in the sorting and packing of finished articles. 
The following statement shows the average number during the period of 
operation and the nature of employment of the persons engaged in each 
class of industry in that year :— 


ea etn! 
"3 a 2 igs.| s 
ree 3 5 3 edu pT ory 
wote| os |e Workers in oa [End Bg 
Class of Industry. Z23e| g J g | Factory, Mill, ete.) 3 £5 |2o¢ | SER 
OB, Be 4 ge Basiao Sud 
FeES| & |& Sec lSSe ees 
ae ° I Mates. |Females., § | 2°50 5 
| A a |g 3 
o 
7 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine . 
and Quarry Products . 253 184 81 | 2,571 3 55]... 3,147 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass ee py 377 254 80 5,182 170 87 ois 6,150 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease wwe 469 886 97 3,098 1,471 151 1 6,178 
Industrial Metals, Machines, sou; 
veyances 3,848 3,246 | 509 | 48,670 1,668 | 412 1 | 58,354 
Precious Metals, J ewellery 101 43)... 506 73 22 1 746 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not , 
Dress) 415 409 87 4,062 6,965 108 35 | 12,081 
Skins, Tether not Clothin or Foot- 
wear) ‘ e 322 145 | 30) 2,839 614 | 49 7| 4,026 
Clothing or a) 1,989 TAT 24°) 5,455 | 18,812 | 247 238 | 27,462 
Yood, Drink, “Tobacco fee «| 1,957 2,325 682 | 12,155 7,046 771 Bes 24,936 
Woodworking, Basketware «| 1,050 438 | 232 6,119 73 | 194] ... 8,106 
Furniture, Bedding ee a 458 222 3 3,062 773 41 7 4,566 
Paper, Printing... cos --.| 1,188:| 1,890 20 | 7,640 3,656 | 242] ... 14,186 
Rubber nae eee oes 163 240 17 1;617 600 62] as: 2,689 
Musical Instruments es on 19 24 2 134 _60 | 4] ... 248 
Miscellaneous Products... see 197 171 5 1,553 755 63 5 25749 
Heat, Light, Power eee wee 355 186 | 601 1,999 1 38 2 3,182 
Total bi oe «..| 18,111 | 10,910 | 2,440 | 106,662 | 42,740 | 2,546 297 | 178,706 
Males eee +++) 12,318 5,968 | 2,440 | 106,662 ees 2,389 42 | 129,819 
Females in iad 793 4,942 | ... S25 42,740 | 157 | 255 | 48,887 


The status of workers employed varied greatly in the sixteen standard 
classes of manufacturing industry. The average proportion of working 
proprietors, managers, and overseers in 1984-35 was 7% per cent. for all 
classes, but it varied from 3% per cent. in textiles to 134 per cent. in those 
engaged in woodworking and basketware and in jewellery. 


Amongst all males engaged in the manufacturing industries in 1934-35 
the proportion of working proprietors, etc., was 9.5 per cent., and of 
workers in the factories 82.2 per cent. The corresponding proportions 
amongst the females were 1.6 per cent. and 87.4 per cent. 


Only 6.1 per cent. of the employees in 1934-35 were clerical workers, and 
of these 45.3 per cent. were females. 


The practice of giving out work at piece rates is very limited. "Workers 
employed in their own homes represented under 2 per thousand of the 
total number employed, and nearly all were engaged by textile and clothing 
manufacturers. Outworkers must be licensed annually by the Industrial 
Registrar in terms of the Factories and Shops (Amendment) Act, 1935. 
The licenses may be granted to persons who are unable to work in factories 
owing to necessitous circumstances, domestic ties or other sufficient reason, 
and an occupier of a factory may not employ more than one licensed out- 
worker to every ten indoor workers or fraction thereof, except with the 
approval of the Industrial Registrar. 
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A comparative statement covering the last seven years ig shown below :— 


Year. 


1928-29 ... 
1929-30 ... 
1930-31 ... 
1931-32 ... 
1932-33 ... 
1933-34 ... 
1934-35 ... 


Working 
Proprietors, 


Managers | Clerks, otc. 


and 
Overseers. 


13,753 10,300 


13,101 | 10,016 
12,074 | 8,663 


11,790 8,538 


11,928 | 8,958 
12,418 | 9,751 


13,111 10,910 


Engine 
Drivers, 
etc. 


aca othors. i es 
156,136 1,646 293 
139,555 2,038 220 
108,430 1,700 124 
107,748 1,845 110 
117,537 1,967 132 
130,995 2,013 265 
149,402 2,546 297 


Total 
(Period cf 
Operation), 


185,142 
167,690 
133,364 
132,252 
142,798 
157,791 
178,706 


Between 1928-29 and 1930-31 the proportion of working proprietors, 
managers, etc., increased from 7.4 per cent. to 9.1 per cent., and the pro- 
portion of factory workers declined from 84.3 per cent. to 81.3 per cent. 
The proportion in both groups has since returned almost to predepression 
ratio, being 7.3 per cent. and 83.6 per cent. in 1934-35. 


Sea Distribution of Employees. 


The following table shows the number of males and of females employed 
in factories, and the ratio to the male and female population respectively 
during various years since 1920-21. The figures are based on the average 
number of employees during the full year (see page 56). 


Year. 


1920-21 ... 
1925-26 ... 
1928-29 ... 
1929-30 ... 
1930-31 ... 
1931-32 ... 
1932-33 ... 
1933-34 ... 
1934-35 ... 


Males. Females. (Averag ie year). 
Average Average Average 
Kumber. | "of Malo | Number. | a vemate | Number. | or'atean 
Po, ulation. Population. Population. 

107,700 101-0 31,511 30°8 139,211 66-6 
e--| 128,846 108°9 40,928 36°0 169,774 73°2 
135,773 10771 44,983 370 180,756 728 
«| 122,005 95°1 40,908 33-1 162,913 64:7 
93,881 72°6 33,724 26°9 127,605 50°1 
---| 90,667 69°5 35,688 282 126,355 49-2 
99,718 7T5°9 38,786 30°4 138,504 53-5 
111,599 84:2 42,400 32:9 153,999 58-9 
.--| 127,114 95:3 47,911 369 175,033 66-4 


In 1934-35 the manufacturing industries provided employment for 6.6 
per cent. of the total population, viz., about 9.5 per cent. of males, and 3.7 


per cent. 


of females. 
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The Factories and Shops Act imposes certain restrictions on the employ- 
ment of women and of young persons, and the Minister for Labour and 
Industry may prohibit the employment of boys under 16 or of females in 
connection with dangerous machinery or in any work in which he considers 
it undesirable that they should be employed. ; 


The following table shows, at intervals since 1911, the industries in which 
women and girls have been employed in greatest numbers, and the ratio to 
every 100 males employed in the same industries. Only workers in the 
factory have been included, and managers, overseers, clerks, messengers, 
ete., have been excluded. 


Average Number cf Women ! Number of Women and 
and Girls employed in | Girls per 100 Males em- 
; Factory. * ployed in Factcry.* 
Industry. (Operatives only). (Operatives only). 


1911. 1920-21, 1930-31.1934~35. | 1911. | 1920-21.) 1¢30-31.] 1934~35, 
| 


Food, ete.— 
Biscuits... 23 690 822 §22 | 1,173 121 102 133 1€5 


Confectionery ..., 442 | 1,190 | 1,205 | 1,592 70 113 186; 179 
Jam and fruit can-! 
ning, pickles, etc.) 610 951 863 927 150 122 136 118 


Condiments, ete ... 209 545 574 655 122 125 163 168 
Tobacco ... « 746 | 1,262 | 1,308 | 1,692 128 131 153 196 


_ Other food, ete. ...| 459 325 693 | 1,007 8 6 9 12 
Clothing, ete.— 
Woollen mills... 793 | 1,883 | 2,786 |) 
Hosiery and knit-) $ 561 { 172 
ting factories ...| 1,186 | 2,740 | 3,028 L 663 347 317 
Boot and shoe Fac- 
tories ... .| 1,499 | 1,512 | 1,484 | 2,361 61 70 86 105 


Clothing, dressmak- 
ing,and millinery; 12,475 | 11,080 | 7,002 | 9,849 488 620 642 640 


{ 


Hats and caps ...| 995 815 870 | 1,053 227 160 226 215 
Shirts, undercloth- 
ing, ete... ---| 1,599 | 2,719 | 3,335 | 5,097 | 1,859 | 2,124 | 1,568 | 1,699 
Paper, paper bags and 
boxes ie | 727 827 | 1,142 | 1,871 201 119 128 156 
Printing and _ book- 
binding... ---| 1,387 | 1,711 | 1,406 | 1,699 29 34 27 30 
Rubber goods es 59 344 460 600 28 57 50 37 
Other industries .../ 1,929 | 3,520 | 4,712 | 7,350 4 5 9 9 
Total ... «-.| 24,387 | 29,602 (30,499 | 42,740 26 | 32 39 40 


* Average during period of operation, see page 56. 


The table shows that women workers predominate in industries relating 
to the preparation of food and clothing, and the “lighter” manufactures. 
In most of the industries specified in the statement the proportion of women 
is increasing—exceptions are woollen mills, hosiery and knitting factories, 
hats and caps. and rubber goods factories. 
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In the aggregate, the number of women employed as factory operatives 
increased from 40,642 in 1928-29 to 42,740 in 1934-35, while the number 
of men decreased from 115,494 to 106,662. This may be attributed mainly 
to the fact that despite the depression a substantial volume of output was 
maintained in the factories which supply food and clothing, and unemploy- 
ment was very marked in industries connected with the building trades 
and the manufacture of metal products, where male employees preponderate. 


Ages of Employees. 


_ The following comparative statement shows factory employees, males and 
females, classified in the three age groups, under sixteen years, sixteen 
and under twenty-one years, and adults :— 


Bae tem bene an ee Gripe Proportion Per Cent. in Hach Age Group. 
ne Ugder 16) ices | Adults. | ‘Tetel. || Under 16 | 16 i024 | Adults. | Total 
MALEs. 
1911} | 2,381 76,624 79,005 3-0 97-0 100 
1920-21 ...| 3,526 | 13.420 | 90,754 | 107,700 | 3-3 12-4 84-3 100 
1925-26 ...{ 4,411.] 19,726 | 104,709 | 128,846 3-4 15-3 81-3 100 
1928-29 ...| 3,958 | 23,354 |108,461 | 135,773 2-9 17-2 79-9 100 
1929-30 ...| - 3,265 | 20,624 | 98,116 | 122,005 | 2-7 16-9 80-4 100 
1930-31 ...; 1,826 | 16,624 | 75,431 | 93,881 2-0 17-7 8063 100 
1931-32 ...| 1,895 | 16,710 | 72,062 | 90,667 Q1{ 184] 79:5} 200 
1932-33... 2,355 | 18,174 | 79,189 | 99,718 | 2-4 18-2 79-4 109 
1933-34 ...| 3,027 | 20,822 | 87,750 | 111,599 2-7 18-7 78-6 100 
1934-35 ...] 3,990 | 24,143 | 98,981 | 127,114 ; 371 19°) 179 100 
FEMALES. 
1911+ «-{ 2,182 23,364. 25,546 7-0 93-0 100 
1920-21... 3,466} 9,998 | 18,047 | 31,511 11-0] 31-7] 573 | 160 
1925-26 ...| 4,583 | 16,183 | 20,162 | 40,928 11-2 39-5 49-3 3100 
1928-29 ...| 5,054 | 17,663 | 22,266 | 44,983 11-2 39-3 49-5 100 
1929-30 ...{ 4,161 | 15,858 ; 20,889 | 40,908 10-2 38-8 51-0 109 
1930-31 ...] 2,734 | 13,143 | 17,847 | 33,724 | 81] 39:0! 529] 100 
1931-32 ...{ 3,189 | 13,329 | 19,170 | 35,688 | 8-9 37-4 53-7 100 
1932-33 ...) 8,514, 14,712 | 20,560 | 38,786 9-1 37-9 53-0 | 100 
1933-34 ...) 4,395 ; 16,065 | 21,940 | 42,400 10-4 37-9 51-7 100 
1934-35 ...| 5,571 18,401 ! 23,947 | 47,919 11%6 38°4 500 ; 160 
| ( 
+ Estimated. * Data for years 1928-29 to 1931-32 inclusive were amended since last issue. 


At ages under 16 years there are more girls than boys in factories, and 
at ages between 16 and 21 years there are more boys than girls, and ihe 
proportion of juveniles to adults amongst female employees far exceeds the 
proportion of boys to adult males. 

The proportion of juvenile labour employed varies greatly as between 
different industries. The employment of children under 16 years is 
greatest in the textile and clothing industries, where girls greatly 
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out-number boys. In these groups children under 16 years represent about 
10 per cent. and § per cent. respectively of all employees. Girls are em- 
ployed in greater numbers than boys in food and drink factories, but children 
under 16 represent only 44 per cent. of the employees. In paper, printing 
and binding establishments the proportion of children under 16 years is 
6% per cent. of all employees. Nearly 40 per cent. of the boys under 16 are 
in factories treating industrial metals, machines, and conveyances, but 
children of ages up to 16 years represent only about 8 per cent. of all 
employees in that group. About 87 per cent. of the boys under 16 years 
and 96 per cent. of the girls are employed within the metropolitan area. 

The number of adult male employees declined by 33.6 per cent. between 
1928-29 and 1931-32 ,and has sinee risen to 81 per cent. of the number in 
the earlier year. The employment of the younger groups showed signs 
of revival a year earlier than the employment of adult males. The decrease 
between 1928-29 and 1930-31 was 29 per cent. in the case of males aged 16 
to 21 years, and this group was more numerous in 193435 than in 1928-29. 
The number of boys under 16 declined by nearly 54 per cent. in the first two 
years of the depression, but in 1934-35 was slightly higher than in 1928-29. 

The age distribution of male workers in metal and machinery works in 
1934-35 was—under 16 years 8 per cent., 16 to 21 years 20 per cent., and 
adults 77 per cent., showing, in comparison with the year 1928-29, a slight 
relative increase in the younger groups. In food and drink factories the 
proportion of adults was 81 per cent. in both these years. ‘In other classes 
of industries—except furniture, printing, rubber, heat and power works— 
the proportion of adult workers has decreased and the proportion at ages 
16 to 21 has increased since 1928-29. 


Amongst the female employees the number of adults declined by 19.8 per 
cent. between. 1928-29 and 1930-31, the group 16 to 21 years by 25.6 per 
cent., and the girls under 16 years by 46 per cent. In 1934-35 the numbers 
in each group rose above the pre-depression level. 

The age distribution of female employees in clothing factories in 1934-35 
was 13 per cent. under 16 years, 35 per cent. 16 to 21 years, and adults 52 
per cent. These proportions were similar in 1928-29. In food and drink 
factories the proportion of adult women has increased from 47 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. since 1928-29, and in printing and paper works from 47 per 
cent. to 51 per cent. and in textiles from 42 to 50 per cent. 

During the prosperous years up to 1928-29 the proportion of boys under 
16 to men showed a downward trend, while the proportion of girls amongst 
the female employees, which had increased in a marked degree between 1911 
and 1921, remained fairly constant. 

In 1928-29 boys under 16 years represented a ratio of 2.7 per cent. 
of males employed, and girls in that age group, 11.2 per cent. of females. 
The ratios then declined, and in 1930-31 were 2.1 and 8.1 per cent. In 
1984-35 the proportions were 3.1 per cent. and 11.6 per cent. 


Child Labour. 


The Factories and Shops Act prescribes that no child under 13 years 
may be employed in a factory, and that a child between the ages of 13 and 
14 years may not be employed unless by special permission of the Minister 
for Labour and Industry. Moreover, the Public Instruction Act prescribes 
that children must attend school until they reach the age of 14 years, but 
exemptions from attendance may be granted in special cases, e.g., if the 
Minister for Education is satisfied that exemption is necessary or desirable, 
or in the case of children under 13 years, if they have attained a certain 
standard of education. 
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In regard to children under 16 years of age the Factories and Shops Aet 
authorises the issue of regulations prohibiting the employment of children 
under 16 years of age in specified classes of factories unless the occupier 
of the factory has obtained a certificate by a legally qualified medical 
practitioner that the child is fit for employment in that factory. 

During 1935 certificates of fitness were issued to 11,882 children under 
16 years of age, viz., 5,319 boys and 6,563 girls. 

The following table shows the ratio between the number of children 
under 16 years of age employed in factories and the total number of chil- 
dren in the State at ages 14 and 15 years. The factory figures melude 
some children aged 18 years, but the number is too small te affect the ratios 
in an appreciable degree. 


Children under 16 years in Factory per cent. 
of all Children aged 14 and 15 years. 
Year, 
Boys. Girls. Total. 
t 
i911 Se sue see 7-2 6-9 7-0 
1920-21... an ive 90 9-0 9-0 
1932-33... sis bet 5-0 7-6 6-3 
1933-34* ... tee abe 6-3 9-5 7-9 
1934-35* ... oe ae 8.1 11.7 9.9 


* Estimated. 


Seasonal Trends in Factory Employment. 


Monthly statistics indicating the seasonal trends in employment in the 
various classes of factories have been ‘collected as from July, 1932; aggregate 
figures for each month are shown below. 


Employees on Factory Pay Rolls on the Pay Day nearest to the 
15th of each Month. 


Month. Males. Temales. | Total. 


1932-38.| 1933-34.| 1934-35.) 1982-33. 1998-24 1094-35,,1092-s3 1933-34.| 1934-85, 


July eae ---| 87,425 | 95,396 | 114,247 | 34,387 | 35,555 | 41,658 |121,812 |130,951 | 155,905 
August... | 88,855 | 96,735 |115,456 | 35,728 | 37,057 | 44,506 | 124,583 | 133,792 | 159,962 
September ++-| 90,289 | 97,506 |114,744 | 36,806 | 38,422 | 45,892 |127,095 |.135,928 | 160,636 
October ... ---| 91,520 |100,715 | 118,649 | 37,797 | 40,168 | 47,197 | 129,317 | 140,883 | 165,846 
November --.| 92,707 | 103,143 | 120,707 | 38,796 | 41,638 | 47,974 | 131,503 | 144,776 | 168,168 
December ... --| 94,139 |104,119 | 121,647 | 39,168 | 41,520 | 47,471 | 183,307 | 145,639 | 169,118 
January ... ---| 92,508 | 101,610 | 120,706 | 35,687 | 37,647 | 44,088 | 128,195 | 189,257 | 164,794 
February ... «+-| 98,887 |108,370 | 122,588 | 38,022 | 40,517 | 46,586 |131,909 | 143,887 |169,119- 
March... ---| 95,274 |106,728 | 124,481 | 39,196 | 42,210 | 48,311 |184,470 | 148,088 | 172,782 
April eee «| 94,141 |107,687 | 125,880 | 37,617 | 41,530 | 48,404 |181,758 | 149,167 | 174,284 
May eae +--| 94,466 | 109,565 [126,559 | 37,682 42,307 | 47,790 | 182,148 | 161,872 |174,349 
June or --.{ 94,580 |109,416 |126,931 | 36,243 | 41,739 | 47,898 | 180,778 |151,155 | 174,329 


This period of three years—during a time of abnormal economie con- 
ditions—is too short to provide a satisfactory indication of seasonal 
trends. In January work in many factories is mterrupted on account of 
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the summer holiday season. The movable incidence of Easter affects the 
figures for March and April—the Easter holidays commenced before the 
middle of April in 1933, at the end of March in 1934, and after the middle 
of April in 1935. 


The monthly figures for each industry in 1932-383 are published in the 
1932-33 issue of the Year Book, and those for subsequent years in the 
“Statistical Registers.” 


The monthly records of the metal and machinery works show a steady 
upward trend, with little seasonal fluctuation throughout the three years. 
In the clothing factories there seems to be greater activity at the changes of 
the season and before Christmas and Easter. Employment in the food, 
drink and tobacco factories is greatest in the summer months. 


An index of employment in factories is published in the chapter Employ- 
ment of this Year Book. 


SALARIES AND WAGES IN FACTORIES. 


The amount of salaries and wages quoted throughout this chapter is 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors, 


The salaries and wages paid to employees in factories amounted in 
1934-35 to £29,513,467, as compared with £88,544,687 in 1928-29 and 
£22,751,013 in 1929-30. A comparison of the amount of salaries and wages 
paid during certain years is given in the next table, together with the 
average amount received per employee. Similar information yvegarding 
each class of industry is published in the Part “Facturies and Mines” of the 
Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


Salaries and Wages (exclusive of Drawings by Working Proprietors). 


verage per Employee, includi 
Year. Amount. Average p ae ba including 
Males, Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
£ £4 £ £ os. £ os. goa 
1911 8,917,583 | 1,130,079 | 10,047,662 118 18 44 16 100 5 
1920-21 22,766,216 | 2,852,375 | 25,618,591 219 15 91 5 | 190 0 
1925-26 29,370,062 | 4,196,484 | 33,566,546 240 1 103 12 206 2 
1928-29 33,508,975 | 5,035,712 | 38,544,687 258 15 W219 ! 221 8 
1929-30 30,228,967 | 4,647,028 | 34,875,995 260 8 11412 | 222 13 
1930-31 21,605,432 | 3,594,858 | 25,200,290 244 7 107 11 206 16 
1931-32 19,258,969 | 3,492,044 | 22,751,013 | 226 1 98 14 188 14 
1932-33 | 20,099,456 | 3,683,392 | 23,782,848 213 16 95 16 179 10 
1933-34 21,885,356 | 3,863,191 | 25,748,547 207 2 91 18 174 6 
1934-35 25,215,391 | 4,298,076 | 29,513,467 208 11 90 8 195 4 


i 
| 
t 


The averaze wages are based on the average number of employees over” 
the whole year, and represent the amount which would have been received 
by an employee working full time. The average earnings of males so 
calculated in 1934-35 were highest in heat, light and power works (£248 
14s. 9d.) and paper and printing factories (£245 9s.) per male worker. 


The average amounts paid to women and girls in the principal industries 
in which they were employed were as follows:—Food and drink factories, 
£99 18s. 9d.; printing and bookbinding trades, £91 5s. 10d.; and clething 
factories, £85 4s. per female worker, 
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The wages paid to factory workers are for the most part subject to regu- 
lation by industrial awards and agreements, with reference to changes in 
the purchasing power of money. In this, there have beeu marked variations 
during the period under review, and, in order to measure the effective value 
of the wages, it is necessary to relate the average amounts to appropriate 
index numbers of retail prices. This matter is discussed in greater detail 
in the chapter, Food, Prices and Industrial Conditions of this Year Book. 


Motive Power. 


The full capacity of the factory machinery in 1984-35 was as follows:— 
Steam 916,048 horse-power, gas 12,694, electricity 496,221, water 21,743, 
oil 72,109. 

The number of factories in which machinery was used is shown in the 
following table, also the distribution of motive power through the various 
agencies of steam, gas, electricity, water and oil, expressed in units of 
horse-power. The latter details relate to the average horse-power used as 
indicated in the factory returns :— 


Establish- | Establish- | Horse-power of Machinery (Average used). 


Y ments using) ments |__ 
cate Manual using Toul 
labour only.| Machinery.| Steam, | Gas, Electricity.| Water. Oil. (Gro). 
1901 1,398 1,969 42,555 1,577 330 97 36 44,595 


1911 1,489 3,550 | 113,939 | 12,201 | 20,671 222) 1,185 | 148,218 
1920-21 835 5,002 | 192,316 | 13,242 | 103,846 24; 2,381 | 312,309 
1925-26 920 7,276 | 299,538 | 15,61€ | 181,890 | 1,585 | 5,308 | 503,939 
1928-29 805 7,660 | 376,737 | 14,531 | 236,255 | 5,869] 15,058 | 648,450 
1929-30 620 7,588 | 490,116 | 11,919 | 249,606 | 11,351 | 19,534 | 782,526 
1930-31 418 7,126 | 466,599 | 11,078 | 237,274 | 12,346 | 21.719 | 749,016 
1931-32 358 7,039 | 390,172 | 11,075 | 260,514 | 15,978 | 43,061 | 720,800 
1932-33 347 7,097 | 389,997 | 9,775 | 268,338 | 14,675 | 42,453 | 725,23 
1933-34 351 7,467 | 486,945 | 9,786 | 312,721 | 16,150 | 43,407 | 869,009 
1934-35 380 7,874 | 504,231 | 9,628 | 348,578 | 17,532 | 45,855 | 925,824 


The propertion of factories in which machinery is used increased from 
40 per cent. in 1911 to 95 per cent. in 1934-35, and the power actually used 
in operating the machines from 148,218 horse-power, or 42 per factory using 
machinery, to 925,824 horse-power, or 118 per factory. 


The increase in water power in recent years was due to the operations of 
the hydro-electric power stations at Burrinjuck and Nymboida. The use 
of oil-burning machinery has increased also during the past decade. It is 
being used for the generation of electricity in country districts, and the 
horse-power was doubled in 1931-32, when a large plant was brought into 
operation in the Broken Hill mining district. 


The proportion of each kind of power in 1934-35 was:—Steam 54 per 
cent., gas 1 per cent., electricity 38 per cent., oil 5 per cent. and water 2 
per cent.; the corresponding proportions in 1911 being: Steam 77 per cent., 
gas 8 per cent., electricity 14 per cent., and oil and water 1 per cent. 


The use of electric machinery has expanded during the period under 
review, and the inclusion in the aggregate shown in the foregoing table of 
electric power used in factories as well as the power used for generating 
it involves a measure of duplication. Complete records are not available 
as to the amount of electricity used for various purposes; e.g.. railway and 
tramway traction and domestic supply, and it is not practicable to assess 
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the extent of the duplication. Therefore a statement has been prepared, 
as shown below,. by excluding the power used in heat, light and -power works 
for the generation of electricity, gas, and hydraulie power in order to give 
a more satisfactory illustration of the increasing use of machinery in 
factory production :— 


Horse-power of Machinery {average used) in factories other than 
heat, light and power works. 
Year. 

Steam. Gas. Electricity. | Water. Oil. TotaL 
I901 «| 34,297 1,533 298 62 36 36,226 
1911 -.-| 57,828 10,713 20,418 68 1,079 90,106 
1920-21 «| 84,628 | 10,291 95,575 24 1,309 | 191,827 
1925-26 «| 85,774 9,224 | 162,874 147 2,686 | 260,705 
1928-29 ..| 78,329 | 7,214 | 212,921 216 7,060 | 305,740 
1929-30 | 73,460 | 5,738 | 219,923 136 8,769 | 308,026 
1930-31 | 63;041 4,908 | 210,911 57 8,464 | 287,381 
1931-32 | 74,711 5,108 | 241,062 343 | 10,222 | 331,446 
1932-33 --.| 72,004 | 4,490) 247,686 135 | 10,125 | 334,440 
1933-34 --| 75,713 4,917 | 276,892 109 | 10,618 | 368,249 
1934-35 .-.| 81,832 4,706 | 309,742 52 | 11,337 | 407,669 


The power used in these factories in 1934-35 was more than double the 
power used in 1920-21, and it has increased by about one-third sinee 
1928-29. The great expansion has been in electricity. The use of steam 
power was increasing also, thongh at a much slower rate, up to 1925-26, then 
it began to decline. There has been an increase in more recent years so that 
the steam power used in 1934-35 was within 5 per cent. of its former 
level. The water power outside electricity works is negligible, and the use 
of gas is not increasing. The oil-driven machinery is used mainly in 
country butter factories and refrigerating works. 


Fur, ConsuMep. 


The value of fuel consumed, motive power rented, and lubricating oil 
used in 1934-35 amounted to £5;906,307. This sum included lubricating oil 
and water to the value of £392,659 and fuels of various kinds -£5,513,648. 
The value of the fuels used in each class of industry is shown below :— 


Firewood i Elec- 
Industry. Coal. Coke. ee Oil. Gas. tricity. Total. 
‘Treatment of Non-metalliferous z & £ z £ £ £ 
Mine and Quarry Products 75,145 10,366 3,397 2,863 16,298 96,426 | 204.495 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass -.-| 214,711 3,326 18,160 25,338 13,949 51,221 | 326,705 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease. 59,643 7,639 505 18,703 5,719 68,739 | 160,948 
Industrial Metals, ‘Machines, 
Conveyances 275,576 | 848,745 2,596 ‘78,161 | 261,180 | 675,570 |2,141,828 
Textiles and. Textile Goods (not 
Dress) 32,255 715 8 8,711 6,514 | 103,719 | 151,922 
Skins, Leather (not Clothing or or 
Footwear) eas ate 23,060 493 - 1,486 5,895 189 295979 61,102 
Clothing : exe 7,527 2,267 176 6,160 8,236 52,723 77,089 
Food, Drink, Tobacco | ...{| 186,627 35,193 72,416 52,617 34,287 | 291,340 | 672,480 
Woodworking, Basketware ... 1,971 56 492 2,605 748 47,683 53,553 
Furniture, Bedding ... ee 178 128 15 318 1,449 23,158 25,246 
Paper, Printing ose ..| 24,796 328 307 2,502 14,652 84,5389 | 117,124 
Rubber wes --.| 16,730 1,089 479 931 1,573 55,786 76,588 
Heat, Tight, Power oes «| 762,481 | 143,233 6,465 | 131,155 54,015 | 315,645 |1,412,994 
Other aes ste 205 “7,515 | 427 675 629 3,665 | 18,663 | 31,574 
Total ies -.11,678,215 |1,054;005 | 107,177 | 336,588 | 422,472 '|1,915,191 [5,513,645 
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Nearly half the coal used as fuel in factories is used for the generation 
of electricity, large quantities are used also in metal and machinery works, 
brick, pottery and glass works and in food and drink factories. The 
coke is- used for the most part in smelting and the gas companies utilise - 
‘substantial quantities in making gas. The firewood is used mainly in 
bakeries and butter factories, and the oil in the generation of electricity, 
metal and machinery works, and food and drink factories. The gas used 
in the metal and machinery group of factories is not produced in gas works, 
but is a by-product of coke works where coke is made for the iron and steel 
works. 

The quantities of coal, coke, firewood and fuel oil used in the various 
classes in 1984-35 are shown in the following statement, also the quantity 
of coal used as raw material in coke works and coal and oil in heat, light 
and power works :— 


Class of Industry. | Coal. | Coke. | Firewood. Oil. 
Fuel— tons. tons. tons. gallons. 
Treatment of Non-metal Mine and SUR 
Products... : 122,777 | 19,057 7,080 126,853 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass. nee aisle | 202,742 2,178 | 28,519 | 1,469,627 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease , 61,214 6,098 928 | 1,175,128 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Conveyances .. 334,206 | 766,250 1,986 | 3,813,590 
Textiles, Skins, Leather, Clothing ... eas 55,419 2,543 2,367 | 1,449,634 
Food, Dtink, Tobacco ae bes ...| 178,684 | 29,566 | 81,145 | 2,032,853 
Wood, Furniture, etc. ae a, Set 1,886 125 505 66,878 
Paper, Printing, etc. ... ‘ibe el ..{ 14,584 141 341 93,119 
Rubber .. . ave ae ae wes 17,291 757 518 36,879 
Heat, Light, Power see Pe eed | 895,724 | 134,532 7,673 | 5,409,151 
Other ata ial eae aa es 7,130 249 960 16,865 
; Total used as Fuel aos ...| 1,891,607 [961,496 | 132,022 /15,690,577 
Raw Material— 
Coke Works _... its ees wes ...| 1,241,279 |... ee ae 
Heat, Light, Power ... ua fad «| 517,347 Fa ae 2,223,285 
Total Feul and Raw Material ...| 3,650,233 | 961,496 | 132,022 |17,913,862 


A comparative statement of the quantities of coal used as raw material 
and fuel, and of coke and wood used as fuel in the factories in each year 
since 1925-26 is shown below. Similar details are not available regarding 
oil :— 


Coal.. 
Year ended June. Raw qmaterial, Coke. Wood. 
Fuel. coke and gas 
works. 

} tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1926 ces are tee wei 2,115,796 1,495,932 792,699 158,535 
1927 wee ae ats «--| 2,253,087 1,681,008 838,635 154,404 
1928 ar eas ote .-.| 2,240,821 1,534,523 760,091 157,806 
1929 wee ee on .-.| 2,201,235 1,531,135 779,996 167,401 
1930 sae _ aes «| 2,114,881 1,259,178 638,873 I39,912 
1931 cia nae oe ...| 1,603,401 992,361 455,519 100,054 
1932 aes we oes «| 1,397,463 914,368 |- 433,823 98,802 
1933 ads ata rad «| 1,499,024 1,158,209 561,618 102,109 
1934 wae wae oe «| 1,689,327 1,412,062 712,169 118,464 
1935 sea see ob | 1,891,607 1,758,626 961,496 132,022 
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- ’ Expausion or contraction in cokemaking rather than in the output of gas 

has been the factor causing fluctuations in the quantity of coal used as 
yaw material. The use in gasmaking has declined relatively to the quantity 
of gas produced, as indicated on page 88. In coke-making a decline from 
1,060,400 tons in 1926-27 to 398,900 tons in 1931-32 was followed by a rapid 
increase to 1,241,300 tons in 1984-35, 


VALUE OF MATERIALS AND OUvTrU'. 


The following statement shows the value of materials and fuel used, the 
value of production, and the amount paid in wages in factories in various 
years since 1901 :— 


Value of — 
Sulariesand | Balance 
Wages paid, | (Output, 
Year. Fuel | exclusive of lees 

Materlals, | Consumed, | Goods Manu- Factory i aoe ee ig - pe Is, 

one snares ¥ oe x eed We: Production. ae a Proprietors. | and Wages), 

Rented, Pp a; ‘ 

£(000) £(009) £000) | £(000) £ £(909) | £(000) 
1901 15,141 496 25,648 10,011 160:2 4,952 5,059 
1911 33,671 1,243 54,346 19,432 185-9 10,048 9,384 
1920-21 91,104 3,609 137,841 43,128 309-8 25,619 17,509 
1925-26 99,303 5,822 169,963 64,838 381-9 33,566 31,272 
1928-29 ; 105,357 6,314 185,298 73,627 407-3 38,544 35,083 
1929-30 94,325 6,028 | 167,251 66,848 410:3 34,876 31,972 
1930-31 64,579 4,381 118,484. 49,524 388-1 25,200 24,324 
1931-32 63,557 4,229 114,439 46,653 369°2 22,751 23,902 
1932-33 70,085 4,792: 124,446 | 49,569 357°9 23,783 25,786 
1933-34 77,330 5,240 136,612 54,042 350°9 25,749 28,293 
1934-35 87,097 5,906 154,433 61,430 351°0 29,513 31,917 


TBased on average number of employees over full year, see page 56. 


The value of materials used in 1934-35 was £87,096,863, including con- 
tainers and packing £38,891,448, and tools replaced and repairs to plant 
£2,254,143, 


On the average, out of every hundred pounds worth of goods produced in 
factories in 1934-35, the materials, containers, etc., cost £56 8s., and fuel 
£3 16s., while the employees received £19 2s., leaving a balance of £20 145. 
for the payment of overhead charges and other expenses and for profits. The 
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corresponding amounts in 1901 were £61, £19 6s. and £19 14s., respec- 
tively. In the peak year 1928-29, the relative proportions were £60 6s., 
£20 16s., and £18 18s. 


The appended table shows separately the proportions of the items which 
made up the total value of output of all the factories and of private 
establishments only. The latter comparison is the more satisfactory, 
because the nature of the work undertaken in Government workshops 
differs greatly from that of the private establishments, and the value of 
the output has been partly estimated (see page 49). 


All Establishments. Private Establishments Only. 
Proportion per cent, of Proportion per cent. of 
} Total Value of Output Total Value of Output 
absorbed by— absorbed by— 
Year. a Total. Total 
Materials | Salaries. Overhead Materials | Salaries | Overhead 
and and Charges, and and Charges, 
Fuel, Wages. | Profit, etc. Yuel. Wages. | Profit, etc. 
1901 61-0 | 19-3 19-7 100 t t tT tei 
1911 64-2 186 | 17-2 100 + + t we 


1920-21 68-7 
1925-26 619 | 19-7 18-4 100 63-4 18-3 18:3 100 


186 | 12-7 100 70-4 16-4 13-2 100 


1928-29 60-3 | 208 | 18-9 100 61-8 19-2 19-0 100 
1929-30 60-0 209 | 19-1 100 61:5 19-2 19-3 100 
1930-31 53-2 | 21-3 | 20-5 100 60-0 19-4. 20-6 100 


1931-32 59-2 | 19-9 | 20-9 100 61-4 18-2 20-4 100 
1932-33 60-2 | 19-1 | 20-7 100 61-6 17-6 20-8 100 


1933-34 60-4 188 | 208 100 61°5 17-7 20°8 100 
1934-35 602 |) 191 | 207 100 61+2 17°9 20°9 100 


t Not available. 


Between 1920-21 and 1925-26 the proportion absorbed by materials and 
fuel in private establishments, fell from 70.4 per cent. to 63.4 per cent.; 
since 1928-29 the proportion has been about 614 per cent., except in the year 
1930-31, when it was only 60 per cent. The proportion for expenses and 
profits rose from 138.2 per cent. to 18.3 per cent. in 1925-26 and to 20.6 in 
1930-31, and has varied but slightly, with an upward tendency, since that 
year. 


The ratio of salaries and wages, which had been about 194 per cent. for 
some years, declined to 18.2 per cent. in 1931-32, and further to 17.6 per 
cent. in 1932-33. It has risen slightly during the last two years. 
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The following table shows, in each class of industry, the proportions 
which the value of goods manufaetured and of work done, the cost of 
materials used and of fuel. consumed, the amount paid in wages and salaries, 
bore to the total output in 1934-35. 


Proportionate Value of Manufactured 
Goods represented by— 
Class of Industry. Sane 
. aaties 
et Fuel, ete. ee Balance. 
per per per per 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and Quarry cent. cent. cent, cent. 
Products ... “se aes aes 48.9 6-6 18.8 25.7 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass ate see oe --.| 22.8 12.0 35.2 30-0 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease ues ee | 53-1 1.7 10.5 34.7 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Conveyances «| 57.5 4.7 23-1 14.7 
Precious Metals, Jewellery a =e et «| 37-1 2.3 36-8 23.3 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress)... «| 60.8 2.4 21.0 15.8 
Skins, Leather (not Glothing or Footwear) eos|! 7162 1.6 14.3 12.9 
Clothing $s ; as ais “3s w-| 52-5 0.9 28.8 17.8 
Food, Drink, Tobacco. sue See eed «| 68-0 1.9 10.7 19.4 
Woodworking, Basketware ... de ose ..| 61-5 1.3 22.1 15-1 
Furniture, Bedding... us ies Ay | 55-7 1.0 26.7 16.3 
Paper, Printing ees eee Boe Ms «| 41-3 1.5 31.2 26.0 
Rubber eae <a see oe ae «| 63.8 3.6 21-9 10.7 
Musical Instruments ... és ore A .-.| 27-8 3.0 36.5 32:7 
Miscellaneous Products ack wes ise | 47°0 1.5 23-7 27.8 
Heat, Light, Power ... er tee i8s | 12.4 20.7 10.9 56.0 
Total ee oe uae | 56-4 3-8 19.1 20.7 


For the industries as a whole, the ratio of the total amount of wages to 
the value of production, that is, the value added to raw materials was about 
5S per cent. until 1980-31, when a decline occurred as a result of reductions 
in rates of wages and proportionately greater overhead expenses which 
were a consequence of the smaller turnover. During the last three years 
the ratio has been about 48 per cent. It varies considerably in different 
industries, as will be seen in the following table. 


Ratio of Amount of Wages Paid to Value of 
Produetion. 


{ 1928-29. | 1930-31. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-85 


Class of Industry. 


per | per per per per per 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine] cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 


and Quarry Products Bie «| 49-9 53-8 57-9 48-0 46-2 42.9 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass ... tee -..| 60-0 68-3 59-1 56-1 59-3 54.0 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease ... 33-9 24-8 23-8 23-4 24-7 23.3 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Convey: 

ances -.| 65-2 70:8 68-8 65-8 61-6 61.0 
Precious Metals, “Jewellery ai 61-5 62-2 59-9 57-4 61-6 60.8 


Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) 53-5 58-5 64-3 58-6 57-3 56-9 
Skins, Leather (not Moats or Foot- 


wear) on aaner 60-4 | 63-1 | 62-0 | 60-9 | 56-6 | 52:7 
Clothing .. ae +} 61-6 | 61-5 | 61-4 | 62-6 61-7 | 61.7 
Food, Drink, Tobacco . res bee a] 35-4 38-4 38-0 36-2 35-5 35.6 
Woodworking, Basketware ... «| 62-3. | 63-1 61-7 | 59-9 61-3 | 59.4 
Furniture, Bedding... Ws --| 63-6 | 65-3 | 65-4 | 63-1 | 58-6 | 62.2 
Paper, Printing ... ies = ee] S71 57-1 55-5 54-5 52-6 54.5 
Rubber ... ae ave «| 45-0 | 59-8 | 47-6 | 51-8 57-6 | 67.1 
Musical Instruments... sie wee) OTS 72-6 | 109-3 80-6 76-5 | 52.7 
Miscellaneous Products... weg e.-| 62-2 60-8 49-9 49-6 50-0 46.0 
Heat, Light, Power... aes .--| 21-9 18-1 15-2 15-5 15-6 | 16.4 


Total oes eee a-| 52-4 50-9 48-8 48-0 47-6 48.0 
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PrinerpaL Propocts, 

The foregoing information relating to the manufacturing industry as a 
whole or to groups of industries serves to show the general industrial 
development, but it does not furnish particulars relating to individual 
industries. It is. desirable that detailed information should be available 
regarding all the important industries, but the output of many of them, 
é.g., engineering works, cannot be classified readily. Therefore the fallow: 


ing statement of principal products includes only those for which particu- 
lars of quantity and value are available. 


1928-29, 1983-34, 1984-35. 
Commodities. 
Quantity. | Value at | Quantity. | Value at |! Quantity. | Value at 
£ £ £ 

Wool, Scoured ... ...lb. | 19,649,577 | 2,106,373 || 34,946,941 | 3,147,527 || 29,241,613 | 2,079,819 
rate bOPs ond Nols <-lb. | 2,274,059 | “302,886 | 5,258,487 | "518,876 || “5,844,271 | 7532,650 

eather— 

Dressed and Upper sq- ft. | ~ || 24,056,425] 827,123 |) 27,718,603 | 862,929 

Sole and Harness ...Ib. _ ; | 19:396,6168) 1,660,787 || 10’970'555) 15,821 || 11°727:075 | 619,658 
Soaps ae swe 483,531 | 1,152,735 371,236 | 856,916 419,211 | 982,110 
Candles. <1. 1b. | 2,898:276 | 71043207 || 1,717'567 | 51,703 || 1,588°997 | 55°167 
Tallow, Raw ... ..ewt.| 354.566 | 604,165 283,801 | 2777045 319,496 | 374,524 
Bricks... ... ...1,000! 487,158 | 1,625,464 168,075 | 415,825 277,697 | 729,248 
Cement *.. “ton 414,913 | 1,744,792 199,067 | 762.458 261,693 | 947,404 
Timber, Sawn |..100superft.| 1,395,207 | 1,750,408 || 1,151,241 | 1,110,787 |! 1,7227937 | 1,8297491 
Steel, Ingots ... . ton 432,773 sae 518,326 i 696,861 see 
Pig Iron ... ie ...ton 461,110 ote 487,259 wae 698,493 
Bacon and Hamt — ..Ib.,_| 22,340,106 1,163,507 || 19,953;792 | 684,951 || 18,709,766 | 702,368 
Buttert ... ewt. 819,050 | 7,173,369 || 1,278,646 | 5,875,587 || 1,251,412 | 6,276,534 
Cheeses 2) tb. 6,203,409 | "282,755 || 87g64;126 | 251;712 (| g220:229 | "275,040 
Margarine 7] Timp. | 1626277950 | 551,014 |) 14'546,416 ] 370,180 || 18,210,870 | 492,920 
Biscuits ... ... lb. | 48,289,522 | 1,462,757 || 34,193,831 | 1,067,393 || 36,906 020 | 1,134,350 
Tee ton "258,333 | "503,605 149,718 | "2647115 163,608 | "294,208 


Aerated Waters,. ete. gal, 6, 980, 873] 1,071,897 4,159,187 483,596 4,718,497 536,319 
Jams and Preserves ...Ib. 30,579,055 755,268 |, 30,744,236 761,717 || 37,949,116 922,935 


Pickles and Sauces |)-pint | 10,419:549 | 528,713 || 7’320,432 | 341/918 || 7804,570 | 368,397 
Flour... ton (2,000 Ib.)| 449,011 | 4,977,770 495,779 | 3,484,631 555,178 | 3,867,950 
Bran. wet 87,259 | °559;012 105,505 | "460,746 123,504 | 538,369 
Pollard ... ...ton 95,641 | 645,294 109,794 | 508,746 124,760 | 578,837 
Meat, Preserved in Tins...Ip. 4,251,040 | 172,627 || 4,909,883 | 148,030 |) 5,478,974 | 162,596 
Sugar, Raw ... ...cwt. 339,078 | 364,175 551,726 | 557,362 588,563 | 581,849 
Beer and Stout ... _...gal. | 29,420,920 | 3,176,085 || 19,531,431 | 2,080,018 |] 22,024,596 | 2,338,698 
Tobacco ... Ib." | 107134;242 | 3,064,680 || 9,159,058 | 2,957,058 || 9,257,002 | 3,101;600 
Cigarettes and Cigars 1..Ib. 5,203,558 | 1,790,623 || 3,624,370 | 17720407 || 3,680,308 | 1,781,777 
Tweed and Cloth sq. yds.| 4,390,800 | 1,190,526 || 7,896,208 | 1,595,522 || 7/599,061 | 1,689,413 
Socks and Stockings doz. prs.| 1,142,192 | 1,343,990 938,099 | 768,594 930,839 | 682,983 
Knitted Goods—Woollen No. | 1,397,172 | 538,395 || 1,624,804 | 426,915 || 1,633,960 | 444,798 

7 Cotton No. | 5,609,330 | 297,073 || 2,813,345) 150,195 || 3:498,664 | 210,398 

; Art Silk No. | 1,855,943 | 408,924 || 4,025,840 | 522;000 || 43101,628 | 559,715 
HatsandCaps ......No. | 2,860,332 | 948,292 || 3,046,472 | 568,639 |) 3,461,412 | 644,765 


Boots Shoes and Slippers prs. | 5,108,946 | 2,627,023 6,446,989 | 1,891,693 6,818,012 | 2,008,182 
Goloshes & Rubber Shoes prs. | 2,294,682 352,793 2,149,575 262.223 2,939,419 318,122 


Rubber Tyres... --No. 670,952 | 1,703,780 544,748 933,826 631,585 | 1,206,727 

Gas oe 1,000 cub. ft. 10,683,530 | 2,139,694 9,414,103 | 1,352,621 9,682,805 | 1,298,590 

Coke vee eee .--ton. 1,003,626 | 1,441,321 897,420 | 1,035,589 1,122,997 | 1,264,278 

Electricity -. 1,000 units 959,985 | 4,930,839 1,227,873 | 4,998,605 1,349,248 | 5,033,001 

Motor Bodies... .--No. 13,921 845,727 1,914 133,668 3,030 220,864 
t Dozens. t Exclusive of quantity. made on farms. § Ib. 


The commodities shown above represent about 30 per cent. of the total 
value of the factory production. The list is exclusive of most of the pro- 
ducts of the following important groups, viz., metal and machinery 
works which in 1934-35 contributed £48,400,000, or 31 per cent. of the total 
value; the printing and furniture trades, of which the collective output was 
valued at £11,060,000, or 7 per cent. of the total. The largest items shown 
in the statement are butter, flour, and scoured wool—of which the output is 
liable to fluctuation on account of seasonal conditions affecting rural pro- 
duction—and electricity, tobacco and beer. 
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INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. 
Cement Works. 


There are extensive deposits of limestone and shale in the State, 
and they are used for making cement in five establishments situated in 
proximity to the supplies of raw material and coal mines to the north, 
south and west of Sydney: 


Ttems. | 1020-21. 1928-29. 1931-32. 1933-34. 1934-35. 
Number of Establishments ... a 3 5 5 5 5 
Average Number of Employees* ... 642 1,143 465 625 702 
Average Horse-power used ... | 4,455 14,030 13,613 13,630 14,613 


Value of Land and Buildings £,241,815 | 641,130 | 672,905 | 647,954 | 635,244 
Value of Plant and Machinery £, 655,258 |1,506,435 |1,246,837 |1,100,862 |1,112,946 
Salaries and Wages paid... £| 143,176 | 327,308 | 123,216 | 145,534 | 158,073 
Value of Fuel and Power used £) 61,838 | 259,110 92,563 | 114,067 | 143,029 

£1193,107 | 499,819 | 111,799 | 168,951 | 190,539 
1 592,707 |1,744,792 | 459,841 | 765,718 | 951,923 
337,762 | 985,863 | 255,479 | 482,700 | 618,355 


Cement Made ... wee «- tons! 159,979 | 414,913 | 116,943 | 199,067 | 261,693 


Value of Materials used 


Value of Output 


th 


Value of Production ... 


th 


* Average over whole year. 


The output of cement declined by 72 per cent. between 1928-29 and 
1931-32, but has risen during the last three years, and in 1934-35 was more 
than 63 per cent. greater than in 1928-29. Nevertheless the output in 
1934-35 was only one-third of the capacity of the existing plant, which, in 
a report of the Tariff Board was stated to be 790,000 tons in 1935. 


Brick, Tire anp Potrery Works. 


Owing to the abundance of clay, brickworks have been established in 
many parts of the State. In a number of cases the industry is associated 
with tile-making and pottery. Particulars of these industries are shown 
below :— 


Items. | 1920-21. 1928-29. | 1931-32. | 1933-34. | 1934-25. 
Number of Establishments... ens 175 203 101 148 164 
Average Number of Employees* «. 4,27] 4,692 939 | 2,438 3,559 
Average Horse-power used... ... 9,871 | 14,593 | 5,643 | 9,284 | 12,165 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 951,595 |1,348,954 | 713,015 | 906,343 |1,021,24¢ 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 1,192,522 1,654,901 | 787,291 | 995,333 |1,144,147 
Salary and Wages paid oes £ 912,108 |1,173,170 | 182,125 | 418,582 | 612,394 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 311,394 | 429,568 | 47,740 | 160,369 | 234,014 
Value of Materials used... sag £ 246,995 | 440,025 | 55,787 | 148,186 | 227,748 
Value of Output eS ase £ 1,947,118 |2,715,326 | 349,768 | 899,758 |1,477,757 
Value of Production... ved # 1,388,729 1,845,733 | 246,241 591,203 (1,015,995 


* Average over whole year. 
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The loeal factories are capable of supplying all the bricks and roofing 
tiles required for use in New South Wales. Oversea imports of flooring 
and mosaic tiles and glazed tiles for walls and hearths amounted to 86,429 
equare yards, valued at £40,102, in 1933-34, as compared with nearly 
240,000 square yards, valued at £103,410, in 1928-29. The quantity in 
1934-35 was 166,600 square yards, and the value £66,733. 

Owing to the depressed condition of the building industry the outpri 
diminished to a remarkable extent between 1928-29 and 1931-32. The 
decline and subsequent revival are illustrated in the following statement 
showing the output of the principal products of the brick and tile works 
and potteries in each of the last seven ears :— 


Products. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 1930-81. | 1931-32, | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 193-35, 
{ 

Bricks... «- 000) 437,158 307,054 56,701 28,521 | 77,614 | 168,075 277,697 
Firebricks ... 000 8,642 10,419 6,418 5,875 | 9,418 | 10,850 15,206 
Tiles—roofing... 000 20,414 15,409 2,418 1,094 2,466 | 4,927 12,953 
» other ... £ 40,896 34,064 18,119 6,313 | 7,962 | 7,162 15,562 
Pipes ... hi £| 250,151 210,811 127,683 49,291 | 98,417 | 158,783 182,417 
Pottery aa £| 256,873 239,517 65,236 99,339 | 96,660 | 109,330 152,282 


State Brickworks, Homebush. 


In the latter part of 1911 the Government established State Brickworks 
at Homebush, near Sydney, and the undertaking proved very profitable. 
The requirements of the different Government departments were supplied, 
and large quantities of bricks were sold to the private purchasers. Par- 
ticulars of its operations up to June, 1934, are shown in earlier issues of 
the Year Book. The undertaking was sold in 1935. 


Soap ann Canpie Factorigs. 
The soap and candle factories supply practically the whole of the local 
requirements and there is a small export trade with the islands of the 
Pacific. The following table shows particulars relating to the industry :— 


Items, | 1920-21. | 1928-20, | 1931-32, | 1933-34. 1934-35. 
Number of Establishments... 26 27 26 28 24 
Average Number of Employees* 939 | 1,080 986 925 961 
Average Horse-power used... 964 1,196 1,242 1,266 1,210 
Value ‘of Land and Buildings £| 223,423 352,700 320,188 314,725 304,727 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 287,714 304,446 269,894 225,577 214,217 
Salaries and Wages paid £} 141,135 218,551 196,924 161,949 169,387 
Value of Fuel and Power used £) 40,160 35,441 28,636 23,669 22,051 
Value of Materials used £) 859,555 | 913,071 708,624 682,713 736,769 
Value of Output Bite £1,177,511 | 1,613,066 | 1,355,089 | 1,326,134 | 1,489,194 
Value of Production ... £| 277,796 664,554 617,829 619,752 730,374 
Materials Treated— 
Tallow er w- =«owt.| 139,153 212,568 191,510 177,492 189,943 
Alkali its dee Tb.'4,516,054 |10,476,170 |10,703,385 \13,385,458 |13,119,753 
Wax ... hie vee Tb.'2,481,854 | 2,102,789 | 1,009,877 745,434 598,05) 
Resin ... ba a. Gwt.| 22,327 | 38,638 25,907 22,931 27,449 
Copra Oil St .. owt. 15,560 37,311 47,254 49,051 56,427 
Sand . a CWt. 3,595 21,180 20,709 22,728 20,795 
Principal ‘Products— 
Soap ... .» ~=ewt,) 280,620 483,531 382,397 371,237 417,971 
Soap Extract, ‘ete. oon Tb./4,051,251 | 6,022,338 | 5,994,737 | 6,209,499 | 6,345,907 
Candles (including wax) Tb..4,191,534 | 2,896,276 | 1,914,051 | 1,709,698 | 1,391,347 
Glycerine has ahs Ib,/1,882,423 | 2,442,745 | 2,475,501 | 2,272,901 | 2,635,286 
Soda Crystals ... ns Ib.| 681,024 | 3,430,067 | 1,583,456 | 3,665,380 | 2,965,966 


* Average over whole year. 


A small quantity of soap is made in other factories, and candles and soda 
erystals are produced in chemical works as well as in soap factories. These 
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quantities are not ineluded in the foregoing table, the total output of soda 
erystals being’ 6,136,349 Ib. in 1983-34, and 5,858,361 Ib. in 193435. The 
total output of candles in the latter year was 1,588,997 Ib. 


Meran anp Macrrvery WorkKs8,, ETC. 

The group of factories relating to industrial metals, machines and con- 
veyances is the most important of the manufacturing industries in the 
State, because it provides employment for more than 48 per cent. of the 
adult males engaged in factories and workshops. 

The output of these works constitutes a considerable propcrtion of the 
total value of local manufactures, though they supply only a. portion 
of the local requirements of manufactured metals and machinery. Details 
of the products are. not. available, but in view of their importance the 
following particulars relating to the works in 1934-35 are shown :— 


| Value 
o Average Value | Value 
ie as Number eee of Land of Plant) Salar- ara Value 
Industries. Osh of Em-| power sand, unt Hes andimnel & Oute 
ployees. uild- | Mach- | Wages : 

ments. e Used. | ings. inery. | Paid zover put. 

: £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 

Smelting, Refining, etc., Iron and Steel] 165 | 9,422 /102,592 | 2,079 | 5,638 |2,160 |11,969 |16,020 

Engineering (not Marine or Electrical)... 291 | 6,653 | 10,643 | 1,212 | 1,132 |'1,320 | 1,59 8,568 

Extracting and Refining other Metals...| 10 715 9,913 217 679 | 213 | 4,625 | 5,749 

Electrical Installations, Cables ~.{ 104 | 4,146 4,665 686 456 | 688 | 1,046 |} 2,268 

Tram and Railway Rolling Stock ...| 40 |12,072 | 14,221 | 3,017 | 2,527 |2,490 | 2,209 | 5,162 
Motor Vehicles (including Bodies and 

Repairs) ise ii ae «.. | 1,058 | 6,231 4,554 | 2,152 417 | 951 | 1,118 | 2,693 

Ship and Boat-building vs «| 43 | 8,058 7,096 | 1,385 | 1,688 | 672 1,117 

Galvanised Iron, Tinsmithing ... cae 94 { 4,257 6,440 637 810 | 767 | 2,831 ) 3,686 

Wireworking (including Nails)... iy 88 | 2,475 6,254 452 416 484 | 2,154 | 3,044 

Wireless Apparatus ties eee 27 | 1,989 565 157 94 263 777 | 1,224 

Other tas ies Bis nae 330 | 6,792 | 10,905 | 1,265 837 |1,155 | 1,961 | 3,921 

Total ... ove +..{ 2,200 | 57,810 | 178,748 | 13,259 | 14,694 /11,163] 30,111 | 48,402 


* Average number during the whole year. 


The output and the horse-power of machinery of the iron and steel 
works exceed those of any other group in this class. The number of 
employees is greater in railway and tramway workshops, but nearly all 
of these are Government establishments concerned with repairs to a greater 
extent than manufacture. Of the motor vehicle works 990 are repair shops, 
employing, on the average, about four persons, including the working 
proprietors. t 

A comparative statement relating to the metal and machinery works is 
shown below :— 


Maehinery | 
Namber | Average | inuse— | Salaries | Value of | Value Vatue 
Year. Establish- Employees. Average and Wages |Materials and) of of 
“ments . “| horse- Paid. Fuel Used. Output. /Production. 
5 power. 
£000 £000 £000 £000 
1911 ..., 934 29,066 28,691 3,426 7,986 13,829 5,843 


1920-21...| 1,262 45,603 80,465 9,897 23,789 37,064 13,275 
1925-26...) 2,075 58,179 104,258 13,082 29,872 50,341 20,469 
1928-29...| 2,170 62,090 119,982 15,045 31,922 54,995 23,073 
1929630...: 2,144 54,574 113,681 13,314 26,610 46,274 19,664 
1930—31...| 1,981 41,402 103,574 9,160 16,897 29,831 12,934 
1931-32...| 1,956 38,98] 133,099 7,845 16,332 27,730 11,398 
1932-33... 1,957 43,902 136,449 8,489 20,875 33,774 12,899 
1933-34...| 2,059 49,750 155,962 9,416 24,934 40,230 15,296 
1934-35...) 2,200 57,810 178,748 11,163 30,111 48,402 18,291 


* Average during the whole year. 


FACTORIES... oR 


The post-war progress. of this. elass: of. manufacture. was an. outstanding 
feature of the economic development of the State. These industries. 
experienced a period of activity in the years 1926-27 to 1928-29. The num- 
bex of employees was greatest in 1926-27, viz., 62,387, but the value- of the 
output, ete., was at. a maximum in 1998-29. The expansion was stimulated by- 
reason of' large projects-undertaken in the State, e.g:, the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge, the City Railway, and. the electrification: of the suburban railways 
and the: construction. of water conservation works. From 1928-29 to 1931-32 
the: number of employees decreased by: over. one-third and the value. of 
output by nearly 50 per cent., the decline in the latter being due in part 
to lower prices. There was a partial recovery in 1932-33, then followed 
a rapid increase in activity. The number of employees: in 1934-35 was less 
by. 4,180 than in 1928-29, but:the horse-power of machinery in use:had grown 
from -120,000- to 178,750; and: in view of the decline in prices during the- 
interval, the value of output, £48,400,000, in 1934-35 probably: represented 
a greater volume of production than £55,000,000 in 1928-29. Apart from 
the. progress indicated by comparative statistics, there. has: been a remark- 
able diversification in factory production,. and the-range of: products made 
in the. metal and machinery works is expanding steadily. 


Iron and Steel Works. 


The principal iron and steel works in Australia are in operation at 
Newcastle and Port Kembla in proximity to the northern and southern 
coalfields respectively. The Newcastle works are situated on a water 
frontage at Port Waratah, where, in 1918, the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Co. Ltd. commenced the construction of works for the treatment of iron 
ore from South Australia. : 

The works at Port Kembla were developed from an establishment 
founded many years ago at Lithgow, in the western coal district, which 
was extended subsequently and equipped with up-to-date furnaces, coke 
ovens, rolling mills, ete. Following a. decision to transfer the Lithgow 
works to the sea coast, a new establishment was founded at Port Kembla, 
and the Government of New South Wales constructed a railway, which 
was opened in August, 1932, between Port Kembla and Moss Vale, on the 
Main Southern railway. In 1928 the business was merged into an organisa- 
tion known as Australian Iron & Steel Ltd., with which were associated 
two English engineering firms and an Australian firm of shipowners and 
colliery proprietors. 

A recent development has been the merging of interests by the companies: 
owning the Newcastle and Port Kembla Works, and each acquired by 
exchange a parcel of shares in the other organisation. 

These companies own extensive deposits of iron ore, limestone, coal, and 
other minerals in various localities, as well as ships and other facilities 
for transporting raw materials. from place of production to the works. 
Their interests extend to a large number of subsidiary factories. 

The products include iron and steel of various grades, iron and steel 
pipes and spun cast-iron pipes,: boilers, rails, steel sleepers, plain and. 
galvanised steel sheets, wire and wire netting, and a new unit is to be 
erected at Newcastle for manufacturing tin plate. By-products are sul- 
phate of ammonia, tar, benzol, and solvent naptha. 

¥*8241—B 
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The following table shows the production of steel and pig iron in New 
South Wales since 1925-26 :— 


i < Steel Rails, Year end ie Steel Steel Bails, 

Seth June | iron. | Ingots, | Basand'|| “SothGune, | tron | Ingots, | Barsand 
Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1926 430,597 | 385,231 | 339,463 1931 232,783 | 228,363 | 188,708 
1927 468,899 | 410,728 | 360,212 19382 | 190,132 | 221,488 | 178,740 
1928 428,404 | 405,590 |; 350,941 1933 336,246 | 392,666 | 295,523 
1929 461,110 | 432,773 | 353,921 1934 487,259 | 518,326 | 431,765 
1930 308,369 | 314,917 | 256,696 1935 698,493 | 696,861 | 585,838 


Production fell away during the years 1929-30 to 1931-32, but a rapid 
recovery ensued, and in 1933-34 the output was greater than in any pre- 
depression year. This record was exceeded in 1934-35 by 43 per cent. in 
pig iron, 34 per cent. in ingot steel, and 36 per cent in steel rails, ete. 


A feature of recent activity has been the growth of exports of iron and 
steel from New South Wales. The quantity (exclusive of scrap iron) was 
445,600 cwt., valued at £262,919, mainly to New Zealand, in 1933-34. In 
‘tthe following year the quantity was 1,245,250 ewt., valued at £428,800, 
including 554,265 ewt. of various kinds of iron and steel to New Zealand: 
248,072 ewt. of ingots, blooms, etc., to India; and 415,546 ewt. of pig iron 
to Japan, 


Metal Extraction. 


In addition to the iron and steel works at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
there were in 1934-35 ten other establishments for the treatment of ores 
and the extraction of metals. The quantities of silver, copper and other 
metals are shown below, together with the source from which tle ores, 
concentrates, etc., were obtained. The pig iron produced in the iron and 


steel works is included :— 
Quantities of Metals extracted from Ores, Concentrates, etc., the 
produce of-— 
i ied (Wee a | ve 
s é é ze) € ) & 
Metals. 2. f 5 = 3 <8 & s 
és ~ | = 2 Peed 5 - = & 
ve | 3 Some Be bce hoe | Shs 
Fas 3 2 St oa & EA EA 
Silver ... ---0Z. | 41,464] 6,839 | 41,342 309 |16,926/123,619| 5 | 21,362 39,786 
Copper ... tons 731 2) 1,827 240 9} 7,107)... 
Tin eas se 99 1,256 22 669 a 27 821 | 25 
Jron—pig eee 99 wae aes oe | 698,493} . fue oa cas 
Antimony rer 14 és a 
Platinum ++:0% 110 i d 
Osmiridium... wis 209 = . 


Wooten ann Tweep MILLs, 


The woollen goods required in the State, with the exception of a small 
proportion imported overseas, are manufactured-in Australia, and the yarn 
used in knitting mills is supplied by Australian factorics. 


Woollen mills have been established in Sydney, Goulburn, Albury, Lith- 
gow, Liverpool and Orange. In 1934-35 there were twenty establishments 
in this group, employing on the average 2,441 males and 2,841 females. 


FACTORIES. "9 


In some of the factories all the processes, from scouring the greasy wool 
to weaving tweed and cloth, were carried out. Others were concerned with 
spinning, or topmaking, or weaving only, and tops were made for export 
as well as for local use. 


The customs duties on imported woollen goods have been increased in 
recent years with a view to assisting the local factories, and their progress 
was not interrupted during the period of general retrogression in other 
manufacturing industries. Details of employment, output, and other items, 
at intervals since 1921, are shown in the following table :— 


Itenis. 1920-21. | 1928-29. 1931-32. 1938-34. 1934-35. 
Number of Establishments S. 2) 9 14 | 15 19 20 
Average Number of Employees* ... bee 1,628 2,993 3,882 5,213 §,282 
Average Horse-power used add. ioe, 2,795 6,704 8,472 8,363 | 8,512 


- Value of Land and Buildings 
Value of Plant and Machinery 
Salaries and Wages paid... 
Value of Fuel and Power used 
Value of Materials used 
Value of Output 


224,474 540,680 615,220 687,895 | 659,787 
384,662 | 1,023,692 1,021,546 1,048,108 983,400 
235,668 469,019 609,911 687,862 684,108 

3,5 57,941 81,167 110,825 118,771 
745,848 | 1,311,049 1,239,400 1,894,764 2,102,851 
x a ae 1,437,647 | 2,144,234 | 2,146,026 | 3,109,963 | 3,438,895 
Value of Production... 668,282 775,244 825,459 | 1,104,374 | 1,217,273 
Materials treated— 


Scoured Wool its aes Ib.! 3,603,448 | 5,748,343 | 10,232,957 | 13,005,928 | 13,572,526 
Cotton Yarn ex wei 822,501 272,005 270,623 207,470 106,251 


is th th th th tb th 
Lo 
Pat 
rs) 
a 
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* Average over whole sear. 


The quantity of tops exported overseas in 1934-35 was 3,102,894 lb., 
valued at £231,695. The quantity sent to Canada was 1,983,222 lb., and to 
Great Britain 790,142 lb. The export of tops has grown very rapidly 
since 1929-30, when the quantity was only 353,766 lb. 


The production of tweed cloth, flannel and blankets during the last seven 
years is shown below; aiso the output of cotton tweed, which is made for the 
most part in factories for cotton goods :— 


Year, eens abbas Flannel. Blankets. 

sq-yds. | sq. yds. sq. yds. pairs. 
1928-29... ane se ae 4,390,800 | a 1,403,100 87,735 
1929-30... Poe oss ae 4,851,300 * 1,299,800 75,739 
1930-31... ees tee Soe 4,593,700 | 1,039,900 1,341,100 40,178 
1931-32... = eee aes 5,548,430 | 1,575,079 | —-1,910,500 66,245 
1932-33... rae asa «| 7,177,751 | 1,779,503 | 1,263,216 77,330 
1933-34 ... ete She ...! 7,396,208 1,295,506 1,981,490 112,147 
1924-35 ... tea oe wel 7,599,061 1,867,439 1,485,011 114,373 


* Not available. 


Hostery anp Kyitrixc Factories. 


Marked progress has been made in the production of hosiery and knitted 
goods. In 1990-21 there were 33 establishments with 1,425 employees; the 
value of materials and fuel used amounted to £573,128, and the output was 
valued at £872,476. In 1934-35 there were 76 establishments employing 
4,257 persons, including 3,119 women and girls, the value of materials and 
fuel was £1,953,867, and the value of the output was £2,152,045. 
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The following statement shows a comparative review of the operations of 
the hosiery and knitting factories during 1928-29 and each of the four 
years ended 30th June, 1932 to 1955:— 


Particulars, | 1928-29. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34, 1934-35, 
Number of Establishments .. a 87 64 77 79 76 
Average Number of pon es ae ¢ 492 4,112 4,226 4,134 4,257 
Average Horse-power used .. ee 736 2,189 1,989 1,888 1,953 


Value of Land and Buildings £ fas! 628 506,073 | 579,495 | 571,969 | 568,119 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 541,795 | 497,317 487,936 | 484,098 | 506,057 
Salaries and Wages paid... £| - 619. 780 | 506,276 | 551,801 | 551,535 | 540,164 
Value of Fuel and Power used £) 26,920 29,994. 34,623 31,525 30,085 
Value of Materials used “£/1,413,195 | 908,414 |1,125,312 |1,097,630 |1,223,782 
Value of Output... ee s 732, 950 |1,849,321 |2,131,165 |2,133,040 |2,152,045. 


Value of Production £11,292,835 | 910,914 | 971,230 |1,003,885 | 898,178 
Yarn used— 
Wool oes es eed Yb.]1,273,522 |1,169,773 1,618,598 |1,615,220 |1,570,552 
Cotton ... aes bee os 1,942,479 2,019,641 |1,561,840 1,622,545 1,809,051 
Silk wes eee eee 2,653 | 127,483 | 132,237 | 129,618 | 118,767- 
Artificial SUk ... ost 36 ee 590 11,350,917 /2,039,523 /2,426,751 |2,596;231 
Articles Produceda— 
Socks and Stockings doz pairs|1,142,192 | 815,987 | 942,497 | 938,099 | 930,839 
Other Garments fez £|1,297,679 |1,021,786 |1,184,863 |1,195,426 |1,289,483 


* Average over whole year. 


The quantity of cotton varn used during 1934-85 was somewhat smaller 
than in 1998-29 but the quantities of other kinds of yarn were greater. 


Woot-scourinc ann I'ELLMONGERING. 

Only a very small proportion of the wool clip of New South Wales is 
scoured locally, as oversea manufacturers generally prefer to buy wool in 
the grease and to treat it in accordance with the purpose for which they 
require it. The oversea exports of wool in 1954-35 were greasy 331,784,000 
Ib., scoured 23,755,000 Tb., tops 3,103,000 Ib., and noils, ete., 1,806,000 Ib. 


Particulars of the operations of the wool scouring and fellmongering 
works during 1928-29 and the last four years are shown below :— 


Items. 1928-29. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-384, 1934-35. 
Number of Establishments ... 31 | 30 30 32 33 
Average Number of Emplovees* £64 j 832 1,057 1,104 972 
Average Horse-power used ... 2,076 2,327 9°524 2,698 2,783 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 174,€24 134,817 144,904 155,709 156,202 


Value of Plant and Machinery £ 156,767 , 127,804 126,856 121,173 123,923 


Salaries and Wages paid od 2 150,594 184,434 214,386 222,907 217,049 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 25.716 39,399 42,227 41,826 35,254 
Value of Materials used ..- £; 1,972,092 1,296,287 1,776,620 | 2,746,277| 1,627,913 
Value of Output its «. £] 2,175,240 1,580,977 2,143,204 | 3,146,052 2,107 619 
Value of Production ... wale 177,482 245,291 324,357 357,949 444.459 
Materials Treated — I 

Greasy Wool at \b.| 28,547,411 | 28,737,336 | 36,453,478 | 33,397,705 33,011,306 

Skins i cod No.| .2,040,259 | 4,907,844 | 5,666,902 | 5,796,261} 4,984,957 
Articles Produced— 

Scoured Wool tes Ib.| 19,649,577 | 28,922,555 | 34,817,575 | 34,946,941] 29,241,613 

Pelts ... eae mes No.| 1,647,472 2,775,906 2,958,961 | 3,594,668) 2,924,827 


* Average over whole year. 


In the fellmongering establishments 4,284,957 skins were treated, and 
18,741,264 lb, of scoured wool were produced in 1934-35, the balance being 
the output of the scouring works. 
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TANNERIES. 

‘Skins and hides are available in large quantities, and the tanning in- 
dustry provides nearly all the raw material needed for local requirements 
and a fairly extensive oversea trade in leather. The oversea export of sole 
leather amounted to 16,582 cwt., valued at £81,231, in 1934-35, and the 
value of other leather was £186,058. Supplies of fancy leather are obtained 
partly by importation. The quantity of glace kid imported was 22,968 
square feet in 1933-34, and 122,055 square feet in 1934-35. Large quantities 
of patent and enamelled leather used to be imported, but with an expansion 
of local manufacture oversea imports declined from 1,244,533 square feet 
in 1925-26 to 2,105 square feet in 1933-34, and the quantity in 1934-35 was 
3,429 square feet. 

The following tables give particulars of the industry for the year 1920-21 
‘and at intervals thereafter :-— 


Ttems. 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1931~82. | 1933-34. | 1934-85. 

| ; 
Number of Establishments vee 80 | 69 65 67 63 
Average Number of Employees* ... 1,209 | 1,174 1,193 1,370 1,457 
Average Horse-power used ans 2,688 2,962 3,119 3,370 3,420 


Value of Land and Buildings 
Value of Plant and Machinery 172,132 | 164,981 
Salaries and Wages paid 262,724 | 267,453 


£| 265,166 | 253,423 
£ 
sate ae 
Value of Fuel and Power -used £ 17,855 225816 
£ 
£ 
£ 


245,214 | 244,434 | 246;636 
160,276 | 161,100 | 174,991 
237,633 | 246,203 | ©267,228 
26,434 30,330 30, 644 
961,368 {1,118,457 |1, 193, 715 
1,422,301 |1,639,332 1,619,479 
434,499 | 490,545 | 4653120 


Value of Materials used 1,684,791 |1,587,055 
Value of Output 12,103,525 |2,089;373 
Value of Production ... 400,879 | 479,502 


~* Average over whole sear. 

The hides and skins treated ‘in the tanneries in 1934-35 consisted of 
564,509 cattle hides, 567,789 calfskins, 4,522 other hides, 1,289,316 sheep 
pelts, 2,496,307 sheepskins, and 428,636 other skins. The leather produced 
was as follows:—8,469,664 square feet of dressed and upper leather from 
hides, 19,248,939 square feet of dressed leather from skins, 11, 727 975 IB. of 
sole and harness leather, and 44838 lb. of other leather. 7 

A comparative statement of the materials treated and the a 
products of the tanneries is shown below:— 


Materials Treated. Principal Products. . 
Year. ; Sheep Other Leather. ; 
Hides. Pelts and Skins. Bark. Dressed and Sole, Basils. 
Skins. Upper. Harness, etc. 

No. No. No. tons. | sq. ft. Ib. _ Ib. 
1929-30 ....|. 778,432 |2,750,969 | 518,754 | 9,191 || 14,768,638 | 10,085,177 |2,025,747 
1930-31 ...| 689,859 |3,107,890 | 516,247 | 8,468 |) 14,970,207 8,324,244 |1,802,509 
1931-32...) 931,355 |3,629,673 | 370,904 | 9,265 || 18,324,710 | 9,886.403 |1,881,338 
1932-83 ...) 919,045 |3,800,475 | 414,899 | 9.385 || 20,782,794 | 10,241,184 |1,737,865- 
1933-34 ...) 982,330 |4,773,503 | 428,333 | 9,580 || 24,956,425 | 11,085,644 |2,105,761 
1934-35  ...|1,136,820 |3,715,623 | 428,636 | 10,270 |. 27,718,603 | 11,772,813 [1,232,457 


Har axp Cap FACTCRIES. 


There has been considerable expansion in the industry organised for the 
manufacture of hats and caps. The Australian products have gained an 
important place in local markets and some are exported to New Zealand. 
In 1934-35 the employees numbered 1,708, of whom 1,113 were females. 
There were 26 establishments listed ae ‘this classification, and 25 were 
situated in the metropolitan area. 
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Particulars of the operations in various years since 1921 are as follow:— 


tems. | 1920-21. | 1928-29. 1931-32. 1933-34, 1984-35, 
Number of Establishments 28 31 27 26 26 
Average Number of Em-| : 1 
Blovees* ... see a 1,433 | 1,868 1,502 1,545 1,708 
Average Horse-power used 164 716 | 668 730 802 


Value of Land and Build-) 

ings “ta hoe £) 174,315 412,094 | 195,432 188,823 | 186,753 
Value of Plant and Mach- 

inery exe ave £ 88,817 147,103 80,898 80,781 | 82,583 
Salariesand Wages paid £) 185,394! 314,616 | 199,725 211,379 242,728 
Value of Fuel and Power | 

used see at £ 7,574 11,416 9,790 9,988 9,978 
Value of Materials used £/ 393,372 509,393 | 245,065 252,189 263,956 
Value of Output... £ 747,545 | 1,058,126 | 626,370 601,043 665,878 
Value of Production £) 346,599 537.317 ; 371,515 338,866 391,944 
Hats and Caps made No. | 2,284,572 | 2,860,322 | 2,533,596 | 3,046,472 | 3,461,412 


* Average over whole year. 


Boot axp Stor Factories, 


The manufacture of boots and shoes in New South Wales was extensive 
even before the beginning of the present century, and many varieties of 
footwear are made in the local factories. The bulk of the output is used 
in the State, and small quantities are exported, principally to New Zealand, 
New Guinea, Papua, and Fiji. 

Particulars of the operation of these factories since 1991 are shown in 
the following table :— 


Items, 1920-21, 1928-29. 1931-82. | 1933-34. 1934-95. 


Number of Hstablishments eh 101 103 92 93 92 
Average Number of Employees* 4,459 5,110 3,861 4,547 5,021 
Average Horse-power used ‘iat 1,379 1,798 1,574 1,809 1,690 


‘Value of Land and Buildings £) 371,985 | 538,339 | 377,479 372,198 | 386,691 
Value of Plant and Machinery £/ 184,549 255,323 223,235 231,898 | 228,661 
‘Salaries and Wages paid... £; 628,541 | 888,314 | 543,899 594,040! 627,200 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 10,365 13,226 13,604 19,249 14,671 
“Value of Materials used .». £/ 1,496,068 | 1,424,791 860,788 | 1,994,031 |1,079,387 
Value of Output och ... £/2,540.222 | 2,665,943 | 1,634,148 | 1,920,487 |2,040,833 
“Vaine of Production ... ... £) 1,033,789 | 1,227,926 | 759,756 807,207 | 946,775 
Leather Used— 
Sole ... in «. Ib. | 4,822,678 | 4,873,665 | 4,006,499 | 5,873,139 /5,958,202 
Upper ie ..-8q. ft. | 7,282,176 | 7,773,595 | 6,810,325 | 8,322,257 |8,686,532 
Articles Produced— 
Boots and Shoes... pairs ) 3,232,413 | 3,908,103 | 3,173,294 | 4,258,665 |4.714,883 
Slippers, etc. wae! gs 609.398 | 1,200,843 | 1,496,215 | 2,180,233 |2,096,604 
Uppers, N.EI. et. ay 41,925 62,244 31,799 25,412| 20,381 


* Average over whole year. 


The number of factories for the manufacture of boots and shoes was 
‘92, of which 88 were situated within the metropolitan area and 4 in the 
“remainder of the State. The establishments for making of rubber shoes 
‘and goloshes are not included in this group, but are classified as rubber 
works (see page 87). 

The output of boots, shoes and slippers declined from 5,108,000 pairs in 
1928-29 to 4,089,000 pairs in. 1930-31, then it began to expand, and in 
1954-35 was the largest on record. The improvement has been due to some 
extent to reorganisation in the distributing trade. 


FACTORIES. Sr 


The figures in the table are exclusive of particulars of boot repairing 
establishments, which in 1934-35 numbered 636, with 1,042 employees. 
Materials and fuel to the value of £102,215 were used, including 703,297 |b. 
of sole leather and 14,726 square feet of upper leather; the output, valued 
at £307,270, included a number of boots and shoes. 


Fiour Mitts. 

The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
manufacturing the four consumed in the State, and there is a considerable 
export trade, ; ots 
Details concerning flour-milling at intervals since 1921 are as follow:— 


y 


1931-32, | 1983-34. 1934-35. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 
Number of Establishments wee 60 56 53 53 52 
Average Number of Employees* ... 918 1,094| 1,182 1,258 1,3£0 
Average Horse-power used axe 6,384 7,893 7,509 8,141 7,818 


Value of Land and Buildings £| 561,688) 804.901 760,852 | 784,747) 787,346 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 572,456} 884,194 776,444 | 728,287| 745,277 |. 
Salaries and Wages paid ... £| 219,964; 312,880 291,447} 288,818] 315,229 
Value of Fuel and Power used = £ 37,746 70,282 79,838 78,217 86,615 
Value of Materials used £| 4,951,650) 5,498,861] 3,582,629 | 3,544,536} 4,038,287 
Value of Output... te £| 5,590,405) 6,276,317] 4,607,595 | 4,536,425! 5,045,110 

£| 601,009) 707,174) 945,128] 913,672) 920,208 
11,596,000) 21,478,000] 23,745,000 |24,033,000.27,042,000 


Value of Production” 
Wheat Treated 0% «bus. 
Articles Produced— 


a 


Flour... ts ... ftons.| 244,818 449,011 490,662; 485,779) 555,173 
Bran, Pollard, Sharps, etc. ., 100,545) 185,993 217,506 | 218,781) 250,97] 
Wheat Meal, ete. w.  Cwt. 21,863 75,289 69,871 | 106,169) 101,224 


Flour exported oversea ... jtons. 36,367 183,200 210,702 208,361! 272,486 


* Average over whole year. + 2,000 Ib. 


The average annual production of flour during the three years ended 
June, 1935, was about 525,534 tons, and the annual export—oversea and 
interstate—was approximately 270,500 tons, or more than half the output. 
From 380th March, 1931, to 2nd December, 1933, the flour sold for human 
consumption in New South Wales was subject to a State levy. The 
rate was £2 15s. per ton to 31st December, 1931, and £1 10s. from 1st 
January, 1932. The proceeds were used for the relief of necessitous 
farmers. Flour for export or other purposes was exempt. From 4th 
December, 1933, a Commonwealth tax at £4 5s. a ton superseded the State 
levy. It was abolished on 31st May, 1934, and reimposed at the rate of 
£2 12s. 6d. per ton from 7th January, 1935, to 24th February, 1936. 


Biscuir FACTORIES. 


There are in the State eleyen establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of biscuits, of which ten are within the metropolitan area. The output of 
biscuits was 36,996,000 lb., with a value of £1,134,350, in 1934-35. An 
export trade in biscuits is maintained with the islands of the Pacifie and 
Eastern countries, the total oversea exports amounting to 1,818,745 Ib. in 
1934-35. Small quantities are imported from abroad, the quantity in 
1934-35 being 15,497 Ib. 
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Details relating to the biscuit factories for 1921 and other years are given 


‘below :— 
Items. 1920-21. 1928-28. 1931-32, 1933-34. 1934-35. 

Number of Establishments . 10 11 11 10| 11 
Average Number of Employees * 1,783 1,832 1,743 2,039 2,187 
Average Horse-power used __.... 1,115 515) 721 730 1,471 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 164,031 226,962 247,665 260,902 262,125 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 135,285 132,521 145,753 141,562! 148,765 
Salaries and Wages paid .£/ 221,791 273,660| 238,321) 267,708; 284,097 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 23,614 37,172 28,680 | 31,992 35,937 
Value of Materials used w £936,747 786,824;  507,080| 519,806; 551,115 
Value of Output... .. £| 1,358,266] 1,510,415} 1,018,512| 1,102,830) 1,171,666 
Value of Production ... «. £| 397,905 686,419 482,742| 551,032} 584,614 
Materials Treated— 

Flour ... tons (2,000 lb.) 12,210 13,808) 9,865 11,209 12,785 

Sugar... wee .. tons 3,024 3,455 2,402 2,398 2,454 
Biscuits produced .- — 1b.| 38,308,360] 43,289,522) 30,619,396 |34,193,831) 36,996,020 

» exported oversea Ib.) 4,479,651] 2,662,229) 1,436,664, 1,583,529} 1,818,745 


* Average over whole year. 


Sucar Mitzs. 

Sugar cane is cultivated in the lower valleys of the northern coastal 
rivers of New South Wales, and the cane is crushed at three large mills, 
situated, respectively, at Harwood Island, on the Clarence River, at Broad- 
water, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on the Tweed. 


Items. | 1920-21. 1923-29. | 1931-32. 1933-34. 1934-35, 

\ 
Number of Establishments a 3 3 6 | 3 3 
Average Number of Employees* ... 159 111 124 135 144 
Average Horse-power used fe 1,279 2,114 2,756 2,879 2,897 


Value of Land and Buildings £| 106,070 | 133,870 | 134,000 134,000) 233,922+ 
Value of Plant and Machinery £/ 425,283 | 538,046 | 540,813 539,670) 935,711+ 
Salaries and W-ages paid ... £)} 63,003 77,995 62,261 62,171] 63,293 
Vaiue of Fuel and Power used £ 8,636 7,749 9,144 12,170) = 12,505 
Value of Materials used £| 303,651 | 259,355 | 336,798 364,382) 389,311 
Value of Output £| 476,405 | 367,983 | 512,581 558,457} 583,263 


Value of Production ane £{ 164,118 | 100,879 | 166,639 181,905; 181,447 
Cane crushed ... .. tons] 131,313 | 147,412 | 179,153 | 230,918] 227,424 
Articles produced— 

Raw Sugar «. wt. | 302,480 | 339,078 | 449,176 | 551,726) 588,563 


Molasses ... .. gals.| 649,800 | 914,060 | 940,600 1,163,700 1,059;555 


* Average over whole Vear; urills in operation about 4 months annually, 
+ Revaluation since previous year. 

The industry has been assisted by the provision of bounties and other 
measures. Since July, 1915, there llas been.an.embargo on the importation 
of foreign sugar, except. with the. permission of the Minister for Trade and 
Customs. The Government of Queensland, in terms of an agreement with 
the Commonwealth Government, purchases the raw sugar produced: in New 
South Wales and Queensland and makes arrangements for its refining and 
distribution at prices fixed by the agreement. The term of the current 
agreement extends to 3ist August, 1941. 

Sugar Refinery. 

There is one sugar refinery in the State. It is situated at. Pyrmont, 
Sydney, and it treats raw sugar from the North Coast and Queensland 
mills. During the vear 1934-35 the quantity of raw sugar treated was 
2,636,520 cwt., and it gave an output of 2,623,080 cwt. of the refined article, 
valued at £4,187,884. 

The three mills and the refinery provided employment for 970 persons 
during the period of operation in the year 1934-35. 
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Bourter Facrorms. 

Buiter-making is one of the chief industries connected -with the prepara- 
tion of articles of food, and 96 per cent. of the butter made in New South 
Wales is made in factories. Nearly 1,200 persons were employed in butter 
factories in 1934-35, and the output was 140,158,000 lb., as compared with 
143,208,000 Ib. in the previous year, when the quantity was the highest -yet 
recorded. The expansion in production since 1928-29, when it was 
91,733,000 lb., has offset, to some extent, a decline in prices. 

The butter factories are organised for the most part on a co-operative 
basis, and each dairy-farmer who supplies cream is paid according to the 
amount of butter obtained from it. The-factories are under the supervision 
cf Government/officials, who are trained for the purpose of instructing the 
dairy-farmers and factory managers. By this means the quality of the 
butter produced in New South Wales factories is maintained at a high 
standard. 

Butter is an important item of the export trade, and the marketing 
of butter for both local consumption and export is regulated under an 
arrangement known as the Australian Stabilisation Scheme, which is 
described in the chapter “Dairying Industry.” Under the Ottawa Agree- 
ment it was arranged that the free entry of Australian butter and cheese 
into the United Kingdom would be continued for -three years, and after 
November, 1935, the British Government might impose a preferential duty 
on the Australian products whilst maintaining existing preferential mar- 
gins, or might introduce a quota system in respect of supplies from all 
sourees. 

Details concerning butter factories and their operations in various years 
since 1921 are as follow :— 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29.§ | 1931-82.§ | 1933~34. 1934-35. 
Number of Establishments... 126 108 105 104 102 
Average Number of Employees* 1,002 1,021 1,077 1,204 1,193 
Average Horse-power used... 3,843 7,597 9,867 10,585 10,819: 


‘Value of Land and Buildings £/ 308,189| .627,717; 599,802; 569,923) 563,838. 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 395,668 663,756 661,630 639,845) 626,414 


Salaries-and Wages paid £| 225,392; 284,729] .286,124| 282,334| .280,663 
Value of Fueland‘Powerused £ 61,655 69,169 75,639 77;596 73,418 
Value of Materials-used ... £} 8,017,379 |°6,925;551 | 5;830,785 | 5,384,940) 5;827,920 
Value of Output ... oes £| 8,974,967 | ‘7,557,363 | 6,455,893 | 6,053,394) 6,439,028 
Value of Production ... £| 895,933] 562,643] 549,469] 590,858) -537,690 
Butter Produced -. owt. 713,078; 819,050] 1,057,569] 1,278,646) 1,251,412 


Exported oversea cwt.| 248,833) 137,998| 352,351! 528,906 514,929 


* Average over whole year. _ 3 Includes 4 creameries. 
~t Exclusive.of exports: oversea wia:Queensland ports. 


The quantities of butter produced as shown above include 8,098 cwt. in 
1928-29, 5,308 cwt. in 1931,32, 8,081 ewt. in 1933-34 and 7,399 ewt in 
1934-35, manufactured from cream imported from other States. 

‘The annual production of butter depends largely on seasonal conditions 
in the dairy-farming districts, but fhe «general ‘trend has been towards an 
jnereased output, and the increase in yuantity has been accompanied by a 
marked improvement in quality. Nearly 90 per cent. of the butter made 
in factories is graded as choicest by official graders. 
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The 102 butter factories mentioned in the foregoing table include six 
factories in which cheese is made as well as butter. 

There were also 57 other establishments engaged in the treatment of 
dairy produce, viz., 31 cheese factories, 23 bacon and ham factories, and 3 
factories manufacturing condensed milk. Particulars of the operations of 
these factories for the years 1931-32 to 1934-35 were:— 

1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 


Nuniber of employees oh a 549 531 603 603 
Value of land and buildings vw £218,406 209, 087 208,141 223,410 
Valuc of plant and machinery ... £205,889 188,370 197,228 193,838 
Salaries and wages paid... ws = £336,529 121,115 130,373 125,924 
Value of materials and fuel w= = £945,723 603,603 961,064 966,072 
Value of output... or «» £1,171,938 1,127,200 1,201,860 ], 244,002 
Value of production <n vee = £226,215 293,597 240,796 277,930 


In addition there were in 1934-35 two factories in which cheese was 
treated after manufacture. 


Bacon, hams, butter, and cheese are made on farms as well as in factories, 
informaticn as to the total production, and details as to supervision of 
factories, marketing of the products, etc., are shown in the chapter of this 
Year Book relating to the dairying industry. 


MEAT-PRESERVING AND REFRIGERATING. 


The production of preserved meat has fluctuated considerably, and was 
at a peak of nearly 10,000,000 Ib. in 1918-19 and 1919-20. The annual 
production in recent years was about 5,000,000 lb. 


Almost all the frozen and chilled meat is exported overseas, and the con- 
dition of world markets, as well as the seasons, affects the operations of 
refrigerating works. The importation of meat into the United Kingdom, 
the principal market for Australian meat, is subject to regulation in terms 
of the Ottawa Agreement. 


The following table shows the production of establishments treating 
meat by canning, freezing and chilling during 1928-29 and the last four 
years :— 


Products. 1928-29, 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34, 1984-35. 
‘Preserving Works— ; 
Tinned Meat ..  Ib.| 4,251,040 | 5,814,100 | 7,522,370 | 4,909,833 | 5,478,974 
Other Products Rais £ 70,524 78,432 86,555 53,522 28,808 


Refrigerating Works— 
Carcases Frozen for Export— 


Cattle ee No. 36,411 20,972 34,969 16,003 68,118 
Sheep we .. No.| 319,995 947,661 558,377 617,102 812,556 
Lambs ee .» No./ 358,582 | 1,103,879 | 1,128,991 | 1,319,810 | 1,314,087 
Pigs ... ee . No. 3,474 11,458 3,413 609 7,040 
Carcases Chilled-— 
Cattle ie -- No. 14,999 21,255 25,658 30,203 29,219 
Sheep ass .. No. 13,732 55,700 98,629 71,691 42,760 
Lambs ate w= No. 10,495 20,405 32,699 44,827 41,505 
Pigs ... ety .. No. 14,533 13,341 12,361 11,283 12,513 


In recent years there has been a marked increase in the number of lambs 
frozen for export. : 
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BREWERIES. 


In 1934-35 there were in the State five establishments classed as breweries, 
of which three were within the metropolitan boundaries. The tendency to 
concentration in large units is very marked in this industry. 


Items. | 1920-21. | tozs-29, | 1981-32, | 1932-34 { 1934-35, 
Number of Establishnients ... V7 8 5 6 5 
Average Number of Employees * 1,122 1,275} 811 785 810 
Average Horse-power used... 3,289 4,124 5,427 5,572 6,206 


Value of Land and Buildings <£ 714,155 $43,365 845,264) 860,459} 866,057 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 924,181) 1,038,768! 869,217} 799,100) 779,849 
Salaries and Wages paid weit 286,685 387,017 226,194) 218,848) 238,495 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 66,848 78,000 63,388 62,425 64,207 


Value of Materials used £| 1,316,561} 1,381,494, 571,585! 574,756) 648,81) 
Value of Output £} 2,515,224) 3,215,957] 1,911,468) 2,107,235] 2,363,817 
Value of Production .., £} 1,131,815) 1,756,463] 1,276,495) 1,470,054) 1,650,799 
Materials Treated— 
Malt ei ds bus. 832,850 992,385 586,106, 655,033] 741,139 
Hops sé ive lb. 831,656 935,989 539,455 595,051} 658,301 
Sugar ase ‘ tons 5,477 5,505 3,054 3,421 4,013 


Ale, Beer, Stout produced gals.| 25,470,404] 29,420,920, 17,346,770 19,531,43)|22,024,896 


* Average over whole year. 


Tosacco FactTorigs. 


Hight tobacco factories were in operation during the year 1934-38, all 
within the metropolitan area. The industry is highly organised, all but a 
small proportion of the output being produced in four large establishments. 
Conditions of employment in the tobacco factories are maintained at a high 
standard. 

Most of the tobacco treated is Imported from the United States of 
America. The Australian leaf treated in 1934-35 represented nearly 14 per 
cent. of the total used in manufacture. The quantity of leaf produced in 
New South Wales increased from 2,048 ewt. in 1930-31 to 25,066 cwt, in 
1932-38, then declined to 2,052 ewt. in 1934-35, owing to disease amongst 
the plants and to difficulties in the marketing of the product. 

The following table shows details of the operations of tobacco factories 
in New South Wales at intervals since 1991 :— 


Ttems, 1920-21. 1928-29, 1931-32. | 1933-84. 1934-35. 
Number of Establishments ... 16 8 9 8 8 
Average Numtber of Eniployees* 2,358 2,492 ' 2,263 2,405 2,749 
Average Horse-power used ... 657 1,199. 1,181 1,240 1,315 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 291,604 527,350 | 572,815 | 564,516! 577,990: 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 226,043 363,150 | 425,977] 423,459] 540,938 


Salaries and Wages paid Ae 356,781 468,904 ' 454,421 | 478,957; 523,859 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 11,697 12,598 15,730 8,996 9,127 
Value of Materials used a £| 3,403,517 | 3,345,869 °3,862,098 3,596,986 3,897,927 
Value of Output ‘ek .. £| 4,240,746 | 4,863,300 '4,834,876 4,681,683 | 4,896,665 
Value of Production ... evan 825,532 | 1,504,833 | 957,048 1,075,701 | 989,611 
Materials Treated— 

Australian Leaf ... Ib. 876,007 504,633 | 793,803 1,498,277 | 1,582,207 

Imported Leaf ... » | 9,546,861 | 13,362,076 9,901,645 9,887,182 | 9,933,319 
Articles produced— 

Tobacco ... we Ib.| 6,622,540 | 10,134,242 |8,628,575 9,159,058 | 9,257,002 

Cigars wg | 146,433 86,057 | 53,338| 90,424) 73,323 

Cigarettes ove » | 5,072,903 | 5,117,501 3,354,242 poner 3,615,085 


ee 6 ee eS Oe Eee ee 
* Average over whole year, 
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Large quantities of tobacco and cigarettes are exported, mainly to other 
Australian States. The records of the interstate movement are not com- 
plete, but returns supplied by the principal firms engaged in the trade 
cover the following quantities of Australian produce in 1934-35, viz.:— 
1,912,300 Ib. of tohacco and 2,147,200 Ib. of cigarettes exported from New 
South Wales to other States; and 614,400 lb. of tobacco and 365,000 Ib. 
of cigarettes imported interstate into New South Wales. 


‘The annual consumption in New South Wales of Australian-made 
tobacco during the three years ended June, 1935, was estimated as 
foHows:—Tobacco, 5,095,000 lb.; cigars, 97,000 Ib.; cigarettes (factory 
made) 1,708,000 lb.; total 6,900,000 Ib. The annual consumption of imported 
tobaceo, cigars and cigarettes was about 52,000 Ib. Tobacco used by 
smokers for making their own Cigarettes is recorded as tobacco, and an 
extension of this custom tends to reduce the proportion of tobacco con- 
sumed in the form of cigarettes made in factories. 


SAWMILLS. 


Sawmilling is an important industry in many parts of the State, the 
majority of the mills being situated in the forest areas. Moulding and 
planing are undertaken at some mills, also the cutting of wceod-paving 
blocks. In the metropolitan district sawmills are conducted in connection 
<with yards where imported timbers are treated and joinery work is done. 


Details concerning the sawmilling industry at intervals since 1921 are as 
follow :— 


Items. 1920-21. 1928-29. 1931-32, 1933-34. 1934-85. 
Number of Establishments sae 496 477 349 408 447 
Average Number of Employees* 4,977 3,982 1,486 2,811 3,687 
Average Horse-power used aes 14,597 17,695 12,076 14,731 17,085 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 811,830) 986,290 699,159} 680,338] 731,729 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 908,192; 813,170 546,454, 541,422) 570,341 


Salaries and Wages Paid ... £ 926,276; 888,891 268,060) 441,037; 595,419 
‘Value of Fuel and Power used £ 24,405 35,123 22,787 30,226 37,677 
Value of Materials used ... £) 2,732,656) 3,295,133 877,911) 1,413,682] 2,045,172 
‘Value of Output ... ae £| 4,103,924) 4,891,185) 1,319,415) 2,171,731] 3,126,895 
Value of Production ste £| 1,346,863) 1,560,929 418,717) 727,823] 1,044,046 


Logs Treated— 
Hardwood... cub. ft.) 14,844,000|12,299,200) 4,501,000] 7,298,200/10,390,800 


- Softwood Native 3 5,075,100} 5,523,500| 2,322,600] 4,849,700) 6,098,400 
8 Imported ,, 576,900} 369,900 425,100] 2,451,100] 5,086,100 

Sawn Timber Produced— 
Hardwood... sup. ft.|117,781.,800)94,696,500] 34,251,000)55,444.,600/77,864,600 
' Softwood Native »» | 40,366,700 41,636,900] 17,851,300|35,634,200|44,739,500 
», Imported ,, 5,262,200| 3,196,300] 3,992,500/44,739,600/49,689,600 


* Average over whole year. 


The native timbers treated during 1934-35 consisted of 10,390,800 cubic 
feet of hardwoods and 6,098,400 cubic feet of softwoods; the quantities of 
sawn timber produced therefrom being 77,864,600 super. feet, and 44,739,500 
super. feet respectively. The output of the sawmills was affected by slack- 
ness in the building trades from 1928-1929 +o 1932-33, and there was a sub- 
stantial improvement in later years owing to greater activity in building 
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and construction. The output of imported softwoods expanded from 
3,200,000 super. feet in 1928-29 to nearly 50,000,000 super. feet in 1934-35, 
This was a result of increases in customs duties on imported sawn timber 
which caused a greater proportion to ke imported unsawn and treated in 
local mills. 


Rubber Works. 


The dewaud tor rubber goods in New South Wales is being supplied to 
eu increasing extent with local products. The value of oversea imports 
of rubber goods (excluding crude rubber) was £1,660,500 in 1925-26. Three 
years later it declined to £1,020,700, and in 1934-35 it was only £114,800. The 
imports of crude rubber in these years were:—36,610 cwt. in 1925-26, 
117,090 ewt. in 1928-29, and 100,883 ewt. in 1934-35. 


Items. 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1931-32. | 1933-384. 1934-35. 
Number of Establishments ... ae 20 83 92 104 97 
Average Number of Employees* ...| 1,035 2,775 1,786 2,246 2,681 
Average Horse-power used ... 3 945 9,844 14,402) 17,197 17,347 


Value of Land and Buildings £121,848 | 843,814 | 955,674) 872.444 | 840,161 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 166,195 | 836,947 | 821,567) 641,756 | 595,612 
Salaries and Wages paid... £| 162,015 | 670,200 | 350,840) 443,317 | 514,573 
Value of Fuel and Power used £| 12,339 94,678 68,270| 83,455 84,508 
Value of Materials used : £| 343,504 |1,566,265 | 891,916/1,155,453 |1,500,551 
Value of Output : £/ 634,690 [3,149,467 |1,696,488/2,009,058 [2,351,963 
Value of Production ... £) 278,847 |1,488,524 | 736,302) 770,150 | 766,904 
Tyres made... sts ae | o£ 

Goloshes and Rubber Shoes made prs. 


'Z 


t 670,952 | 399,051) 544,748 | 631,585 
t 2,294,682 |2,167,291|2,149,575 |2,939,419 


* Average over whole year. t Not available. 


Exscrric Light anp Power Works. 


The industries connected with the production and supply of electric light 
and power are making steady progress. The establishments include under- 
takings of the State and local authorities, of which further details are 
shown in the chapter “Local Government” of this Year Book. 


There are large works, controlled by the Commissioner for Railways, 
in Sydney, Newcastle and Lithgow to supply electricity for transport and 
for the railway and tramway workshops. A Government undertaking is 
maintained at Port Kembla, whence power is supplied for harbour works, 
etc., and current is transmitted to constructional works in the vicinity 
and to a number of townships along the South Coast and in the Southern 
Highlands. Another scheme is operated by means of power available from 
the waters discharged through the Burrinjuck Dam for irrigation purposes. 
The current is supplied in bulk and by retail over a wide area which 
embraces Wagga Wagga, Cootamundra, Junee, Cowra, and the Federal 
Capital 

The largest of the municipal electricity works is the undertaking estab- 
lished by the City of Sydney. Two hydro-electric schemes, viz., one in 
the Dorrigo Shire and the other at Nymboida, have been established 
by local governing bodies in the north-eastern areas, and current from 
the latter is reticulated through a considerable part of the North Coast 
district. 
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The development in electric light and power works since 1921 is shown 
by the details given in the following table. The establishments in 1934-35 
consisted of 6 owned by the State, 43 by local bodies, 74 by companies :— 


Items. 1920-21.) 1928-29, 1931-32, 1933-34. 1934-35. 
Number of Establishments ... 117 126 118 122 423 
Average Number of Employees* 1,292 2,180; 1,857 1,881 1,955 
Average Horse-power used ... 111,591 334,294: 389,354 495,666 513,102 


Value of Land and Buildings £11,381,092) 2,938,924) 4,815,101| 4,927,000} 4,858,582 

Value of Plant and Machinery £ 8,354,176)10,251,153] 10,095,366] 9,698,260 

Salaries and Wages paid we £| 327,157) 676,195: 504,068 488,528 511,666 

Value of Fuel and Power used £) 590,373) 1,431,186} 1,115,075) 1,195,413) 1,241,301 
£ 


Value of Materials used 54,995 238,422; 154,809 183,842 192,390 


Value of Output oe .-» £11,697,763| 4,956,461\ 5,178,785) 5,022,325) 5,041,691 
Value of Production ... ... £(1,052,395) 3,286,853! 3,908,801] 3,643,070} 3,608,000 
Coal used _ oe tons; 510,088 882,355) 741,130; 815,291 891,049. 
Electricity generated— 

Light «. 1,000 units; 53,691 


. 240 9, 
Power te re . 288.845 } Setee 1,075,706) 1,227,863) 1,349,248 


* Average over whole year. 
Gas Works. 


The gas works in 1934-35 consisted of 20 governmental concerns, mostly 
country municipal or shire works, and 23 operated by gas companies. 

Despite the substantial progress that has been made in the installation 
of electric plants for purposes of illumination, power, and cooking, the 
use of gas has increased during the last three years, as will be seen in the 
following table:— 


7 


Items, 1920-21. 1928~29. | 1931-382. , 1933-34. 1994-25, 
Number of Establishments... 46 48 47 43 43 
Average Number of Em- 
ployees* .., isa aie 1,642 1,668 1,039 1,096 1,103 
Average Horse-power used... 3,125 4,018 4,162 4,424 4,343 
Value of Land and Build-' 
ings ee ate £) 1,066,074 874,702 854,593 855,648 845,509 
Value of Plant and Mach-' ‘ 


th 


inery vas ot 1,892,835 | 2,907,445 | 2,985,024 . 3,006,912 | 3,018,935 
Salaries and Wages paid £| 437,318 373,412 266,331 | 234,348 243,586 
Value of Fuel and Power ! 

used ae aes 112,995 247,331 183,844 : 226,837 217,133 
Value of Materials used £) 829,906 | 1,130,072 743,931 707,267 690,014 
Value of Output... £| 2,264,644 | 2,867,142 | 2,142,583 | 2,002,266 | 1,989,947 
Value of Production £| 1,321,743 | 1,489,739 | 1,214,808 | 1,068,162 | 1,082,800 
Materials Treated— 


th 


Coal... .. tons) 564,122 661,878 515,508 508,926 517,347 
Shale... + tons 27,298 ane Me eos aoe 
Oil ‘ «. gals) 3,700,462 | 1,851,132 | 2,194,034 | 2,292,224 | 2,223,285 


Articles Proluced— i 
Gas J,000 cub. feet! 8,131,712 | 10,683,530 | 9,320,868 , 9,414,103 | 9,682,805 
Coke... «. tons] 346,380 435,816 | 336,846 330,705 | 335,791 
Tar... «. gals. 9,861,830 | 13,244,818 |10,950,449 | 11,128,626 |11,426,357 
Ammoniacal Liquor 

gals... 4,216,929 | 4,885,155 | 5,852,921 ; 5,569,532 | 4,567,245 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
tons. 


1,061 6,546 4,966 | 5,165 5,226 


* Average over whole year. 


In addition to the coke and sulphate of ammonia made in gas works, 
considerable quantities are made in other establishments in which coal is 
treated. The total quantity of coke produced by all plants in 1934-35 was 
1,122,997 tons, and of sulphate of ammonia 14,470 tons. 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 


New Sourm Wares contains exteusive mineral deposits of great value 
and variety. Coal was discovered as early as 1796, though under the indus- 
trial conditions prevailing at that time its importance was not fully realised. 
World-wide interest, however, was excited by the announcement in 1851 
that gold had been discovered in New South Wales. It attracted a rapid 
flow of immigration to the country and promoted the development of its 
resources. In later years copper, tin, and silver-lead deposits were opened 
up. Coal and silver-lead have proved to be the richest sources of mineral 
production, 


SupPERVISION oF MINING. 


The general supervision of the mining industry in the State and the 
administration of the enactments relating to mining are functions of the 
Department of Mines under the control of a responsible Minister of the 
Crown. In the mining districts Wardens’ Courts, each under the sole 
jurisdiction of a Warden, determine suits relating to the right of occupation 
of land for mining and other matters in regard to mining operations, 


The occupation of land for the purpose of mining is subject to the Mining 
Act of 1906 and its amendments. Any person may obtain a miner’s right 
which entitles the holder, under prescribed conditions, to occupy Crown 
land, not otherwise exempted, for mining purposes and'to mine therein, 
and to occupy as a residence area, land not exceeding a quarter of an 
acre within the boundaries of a town or village, or 2 acres elsewhere. 
A holder of a miner’s right may apply also for an authority to prospect 
on or to occupy exempted Crown lands, and, in the event of the discovery 
of any mineral, he may be required to apply for a lease of the land or to 
continue prospecting operations. Such authority may be granted for any 
period not exceeding twelve months, but the term may be extended upon 
application to two years to enable completion of prospecting operations. 
Another form of occupation of Crown land in connection with mining 
is under the right conferred by a business license, which entitles the 
holder to occupy a limited area within a gold or mineral field for the 
purpose of carrying on any business except mining. 


A business license confers the right to only one holding at a time. 
Holders of miners’ rights may take possession of more than one tenement, 
but are required to hold an additional miner’s right in respect of each 
tenement after the first of the same class. The term of a miner’s right 
or business license is not less than six months and not more than twenty 
years. It may be renewed upon application, and is transferable by endorse- 
ment and registration. The fee for a miner’s right is at the rate of 5s. per 
annum, and for a business license £1 per annum, or one-half the annual 
fee for six-monthly terms. 


The number of miners’ rights issued in New South Walcs increased from 
an annual average of 8,943 in the quinquennium 1925-29 to 15,516 in 1980 
and to 27,701 in 1931, which was the largest number in any year since 
1887. The number-then decreased, and was 16,187 in 1934, and 15,727 
in 1935. Business licenses issued numbered 225 in 1934, and 226 in 1935, 
The number declined in nearly all the years since 1906. 
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Crown lands may be granted as mining leases, which authorise mining 92 
the land, or as leases for mining purposes which authorise the use of the 
land for conserving water, constructing drains, etc., and railways, erecting 
buildings and machinery and -dwellings for miners, generating electricity, 
dumping residues, and for other works in connection with mining, but do 
not allow mining or the removal of minerals from the land. Except in the 
case of special leases, which may be granted in certain cases, the maximum 
area of a mining lease varies according to the mineral sought, viz., opal, 
% acre; gold, 25 acres; coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural Bas, 
640 acres; other minerals, 80 acres. 

Private lands are open to mining subject to the payment of rent and 
compensation and to other conditions as prescribed. The mining wardens 
‘may grant to the holders-of miners’ rights authority to enter private lands, 
‘but, except with the consent of the owner, the authority does not extend 
to land on which certain improvements have been effected, e.g.. cultivation, 
or the erection of substantial buildings. An authority may be granted 
for a period up to two years, and during its currency the holder may apply 
for a mining lease of the land. Leases of private lands for mining purposes 
may be granted also. The.maximum areas of private lands that may be 
leased are:—Gold, 25 acres; opal, 150 ft. square; coal and shale, 640 
acres; and other minerals, 80 acres. The owners of private lands, with 
the concurrence of the Minister for Mines, may lease areas under ‘agree- 
ment'to holders of miners’ rights. 

Dredging leases may be granted in respect of Crown and private lands. 
including the beds of rivers, lakes, ete., and land under tidal -waters. 


Land occupied for Mining. 


The area under mining occupation in New South Wales at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1935, was approximately 539,921 acres, as shown below, as against 
515,041 acres in 1933 and 589,622 acres in 1934. The area is not stated 
definitely, as the area held under miners’ rights is estimated by the mining 
registrars in some cases, where the holders ‘are not required ‘to register the 
areas they occupy. 


-1985, 
Nature of Holding. Crown iv: 
‘Lands. Tanase, Total. 
Leases acres. acres, acres. 
Mining ... ue a Ss sag --.| 164,863 101,208 ; 266,071 
Mining Purposes | dee eee sie sae eae 6,914 1,739 8,653 
Agreements see ose a ore eee eee des 47,977 47,977 
Authority to Enter oe aes eee aes tes See 97,954 97,954 
‘Authority to Prospect ... Sed _ vi 61,257 oes 61,257 
Miners’ Rights and Business Licenses .. es Pe 17,849 ae 17,849 
Applications for Leases— 
Mining . sae — or air Mave 7,224 4,872 12,096 
Mining Purposes. Caves Genes wee tone ase 221 185 406 
Dredging ae ids -6,829* at 6,829 
Applications for Authority to Prospect wes .--| 20,100 See 20,100 
Other Mining Titles ee avs Bas 729 set 729 
Total... wes ue _ --.| 2853986 2533935 | 539,921 


* Includes Private “lands. 


The annual rent for mining leases of Crown lands is 2s. per acre, and of 
‘private lands 20s. per acre in respect of the surface actually occupied. 
The rent for dredging leases is:2s. 6d per-acre in respect of Crown lands; 
and it is assessed by the wardens in open court in respect of private lands. 
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Royalties are payable to the Crown iu respect-of the minerals won, except 
in certain cases where they have been obtained from private lands held 
without reservation of minerals to the Crown. The royalty on coal and 
shale is charged at the rate of 6d. per ton, and on other minerals at the 
rate of 1 per cent. of the value. 


In regard to mining on private lands held without reservation of minerals 
to the Crown, royalty is collected by the Department of Mimes-on behalf of 
the owner at the rate of 6d. per ton of coal and shale, and 14 per cent. of 
the gross value of other minerals, except gold. The Department retains one- 
sixth and one-ninth respectively of these amounts, and pays the balance to 
the owner of the minerals. The royalty on gold is payable to the Crown in 
‘all cases. 


Royalty nay be remitted under certain conditions as prescribed by the 
Mining Acts, e¢.g., if the gross annual output of minerals, other than coal.and 
shale, won from ‘Crown land under mining lease does not exceed £500. In 
many cases rents may be deducted from the royalties. 


The amount of royalty received during the year 1934 was £128,994, of 
which £530 was in respect of output under permits, and the balance from 
land under lease. The royalty received in 1935 amounted to £164,286, of 
which £2,506 was. paid in respect of output under permits. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF PROSPECTING. 


The State Legislature usually votes a certain sum each year to encourage 
prospecting for minerals and ‘to assist miners to open up new fields. The 
vote.is administered by the Prospectmg Board, which consists of the Under- 
Secretary for Mines as Chairman, the Government Geologist, the Chief In- 
spector of Mines, an inspector, the Chief Mining Surveyor, anda geological 
surveyor. Miners desiring a grant must satisfy the Board that the locality 
to be prospected ‘is likely to yield the mineral sought, and that the mode. of 
operation is suitable for its discovery. The amount advanced must be.re- 
funded in the event of the discovery of payable mineral by means of the aid. 


The following statement shows a summary -of ‘the amounts allotted from 
the Prospecting Vote (or other funds provided for that purpose) to pros- 
pectors for the various minerals:— 


Period Amounts allotted to Prospectors for— 
pears. ended Silver and a Other 
June), Gold. ‘Lead, Copper. Tin. Coal. | vtinerals. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ & 
1887-1900 | 245,791 | 13,026 9,267 4,684 | 4,090 7,587 | 284,4454 
1901-1905 | 80,636 5,108 | 10,136 | 7,828' 40 1,430 | 105,178} 
1906-1910 | 38,822 7,986 | 20;765 | .3,146 310 ‘871 | 771,900 
1911-1915 | 50,209 7,557 | $,939 | 5,870: ae ‘4,837 | 77;412+ 
1916-1920 | 323976 4,325 | 10,057 3,978 90 5,829 57, 255+ 


1921-1925 | 44,926 8,009 | 3,709; 8,478 1,713 4,578 71,413f 
1926-1930 | 36;780 | 12,027 | 3,582 | 12,293 | “1,055 6,395 72, 132t 
-836' 7 


1931 253070 17 545 |. 150.| 26,618* 
1932 728 1a a on ah 50 778+ 
1933 21,773 369 ee 562 = 309 | 23,013 
1934 18,162 131 693; 646 | 19,632 
1935 28°76 69 2 1,231 ise 1,331 | 81,3578 


Total ...| 624,599 | 59,443 | 66,472 49,308 | 7,298 | 34,013 | 841,183 


+ Wholly from prospecting votes. * Tneludes-£10,068from Unemployment. Relief Funds. 
} Wholly from Unemployment Relief Funds. §Partly from Unemployment Relief Funds and 
partly from Commonwesith Grant. 
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Tn each year some of the prospectors fail to complete the works for which 
aid has been granted, and the amounts allotted are not paid in full. The 
total amount expended from Prospecting Votes appropriated from Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund was £634,035 at the end of 1932. No Prospecting 
Vote has been appropriated since 1931-32. 


In addition to assistance afforded by means of the Prospecting Vote, sums 
lave been expended from the Unemployment Relief Fund for the purpose of 
encouraging prospecting as a measure of unemployment relief, and in 1935 
portion of a grant by the Commonwealth Government was utilised in 
encouraging prospecting. Funds provided in recent years for allotments 
by the prospecting Board from the Unemployment Relief Fund and from 
the Commonwealth grant in 1985 have been included in the foregoing table. 
With the object of encouraging unemployed persons to engage in prospect- 
ing, provision was made for the payment of an amount of £1 per week 
to such persons. The sums expended in this way amounting to £33,298 in 
1930-31, to £9,091 in 1932-33, to £461 in 1933-34, and to £4,116 in 1934-35, 
are not included in the table. 


The Government of New South Wales has promised a bonus of £10,000 
for the production of 100,000 gallons of petroleum in the State, and has 
offered for the discovery of a new mineral field rewards ranging up to 
£1,000 according to the output and to the number of miners employed by the 
discovery. Claims for rewards are considered by the Prospecting Board 
who allotted £250 in 1932 and £500 in £1934. 


The Commonwealth Government bas provided financial assistance over 
a series of years to encourage prospecting and the development of mineral 
resources. In 1926 the sum of £60,000 was set aside for the encouragement 
of prospecting for petroleum oil in Australia, New Guinea and Papua. 
The amount was increased subsequently to £210,000, of which £199,611 had 
been expended at 30th June, 1935, including £3,315 in 1934-35. In terms 
of an announcement in April, 1936, the Commonwealth Government pro- 
poses to extend further assistance to the search for flow oil in Australia 
by lending in approved cases, on a pound for pound basis, the sum of 
£250,000, to be used in drilling operations. Information relating to Govern- 
mental measures designed to aid in the development of shale oil deposits 
is shown on page 116. Provision for the assistance of persons engaged in 
prospecting for precious metals in Australia was made by the Common- 
wealth Government in 1926, when £40,000 was paid into a Trust Fund. 
The amount expended from the fund in 1934-35 was £7,450, and total 
disbursements to 30th June, 1935, were £26,107. In 1935 grants were made 
by the Commonwealth to the States in order to stimulate mining and thus 
absorb unemployed, The amount allocated to New South Wales, £42,500, 
was supplemented by £17,500 provided by the State Government. 


The Government of the Commonwealth has made provision for the pay- 


ment of a bounty on gold in terms of the Gold Bounty Act, details of which 
are shown on page 104. 


In terms of an arrangement between the Government of the Common- 
wealth and the Empire Marketing Board, as representing the Imperial 
Government, certain areas in New South Wales were prospected by geo- 
physical methods in 1928 and 1929, and the surveys showed generally that 
these methods may be applied successfully. 
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Prices or METAts. 


The prices of the principal metals depend on market conditions in overses 
countries, the local demand being small. The quotations in the following 
table for silver, copper, and tin are the average spot prices on the London 
Exchange, and for lead and spelter the mean of spot and forward prices. 
The prices are quoted in sterling. 


i ad* \ er Ti 

Year. ‘etaniaed) (soit Foreign) Spelter.* | (gigndard). | (Standard), 

per oz. | per ton. per ton. per ton. per ton. 
s. d. £ os. d. £5. dd.) £ ad. £ os. a. 
1901 2 32 | 1210 5 17 0 7] 6619 S| 11812 8 
1911 2 06 13.19 3 25 3 2) 56 1 9] 18213 5 
1921 3°09 | 2214 4) 26 4 1| 69 S$ 7| 165 6 7 
1926 2 47 31 2 3 | 34 2 8) 58 9 S| 291 3 0 
1929 205) 23 411 2117 S|] 75 9 7! 203 18 16 
1930 1 57 1 1 4 1616 9] 5413 7] 14119 1 
1931 1 26 130 «7 12 811] 38 7 9/ 118 9 1 
1922 1 59 12 0 9 13.1310] 3114 S| 135 18 11 
1933 1 61 1116 1 151411] 3211 4; 194 i111 
1934 1 92 ll 1 0 13.15 6] 30 6 5| 230 7 5 
1935 2 49 14 5 8 14 3 6] 3118 1] 22514 & 
1936-—Jan. 1 82 15 $11 1412 1] 341411! 209 18 9 
Marech| | 7'7 1613 9 1661 9} 36 1 6) 2183 7 38 
June | 1 78 15 4 3 14 0 2 | 367 2) 183 611 


* Average of Spot and Forward prices. 


There was an almost continuous fall in the sterling prices of metals fron 
1926 until the second half of 1931. Im 1931 the average price of silver 
(14.6d. per oz.) was lower than any annual average during the previous 
ninety-five years, and in February, 1931, it fell below 124d. per oz. The 
prices of lead, zinc, copper and tin fell below pre-war level in 1980. On 
21st September, 1931, an embargo was placed on the export of gold from 
Great Britain and, with the depreciation of sterling, prices of metals 
expressed in sterling rose temporarily. The average exchange value of 
sterling depreciated to 69.2 per cent. of its former gold parity in December, 
1931, but rose to 76.6 per cent. in April, 1932, and then depreciated with 
some fluctuation during the next four years to approximately 60 per cent. 
Since 1931, the course of metal prices has been subject to many diverse 
influences. The prices of lead and copper continued to decline with minor 
fluctuations, and were at lower levels in 1934; the price of spelter rose 
during 1982 and 1923, but there was partial recession in 1934. All three 
metals participated in a rise in prices which commenced early in 1935 
and reached its peak tewards the end of the year. During the first half 
of 1936, the prices cf lead and spelter fell slightly, but there was a further 
moderate rise in the price of ecpper. Special measures adopted in respect 
of tin and silver have, to a great extent, governed the prices of those 
metals. 


By reason of its non-association with other metals and its occurrence in 
commercial quantities in only a few countries which are not large con- 
sumers, the production of tin is specially susceptible to regulation. A 
scheme of control was first attempted in. 1930 on a voluntary basis. In 
March, 1931, measures were instituted for the restriction of tin production 
under the supervision of the International Tin Committee. The scheme 
was first sanctioned by the Governments of the Federated Malay States, 
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Dutch East Indies, Nigeria and Bolivia, and at a later date by the Govern- 
ment of Siam, when the proportion of the world’s tin production subject 
to control was estimated at 95 per cent. Subsequently, other tin-producing 
countries of less importance, in which there had been some expansion 
of output, entered the scheme. Production quotas assigned to the 
various countries were reduced on successive occasions until in June, 1982, 
the annual rate of production represented about one-third of the output 
during 1929. As a result of curtailed production, the withdrawal from the 
market of substantial stocks by the International Tin Pool (formed for that 
purpose in August, 1931), and improved demand, the price of tin rose 
sharply from March, 1933. Output quotas which, in 1935, increased from 
45 per cent. in June quarter to 80 per cent. in December quarter, were 
85 per cent. in June quarter, 1936, and 90 per cent. in March and Septem- 
ber quarters, 1936. The average monthly price of tin declined during this 
period from £227 14s. 3d. per ton in June, 1935, to £220 5s. Td. in December, 
1935, and to £183 6s. 11d. in June, 1936, which was the lowest price since 
April, 1933. 

The price of silver declined gradually from 5s. per oz. In 1870 to 2s. per 
oz. in 1902, and was then fairly steady until an’ increase occurred in 1916. 
In 1918 the price of silver in London was subject to regulation by the 
Imperial Government, and when decontrolled in May, 1919, it rose to 7s. 6d. 
per oz. in February, 1920. Thereafter the price declined until 1931. The 
protracted decline in price was due largely to lessened demand which 
resulted from the demonetisation of silver by a number of important 
countries, and to the increased supplies of the metal thereby released for 
other than monetary purposes. The production of a substantial proportion 
of the world’s silver output as a by-product of other metals also led to 
increased supplies as prices of copper, lead and zine remained favourable. 


In July, 1933, a Silver Agreement was concluded between the major 
producing and the principal silver-using countries. The Agreement, which 
has a term of four years from 1st January, 1934, is designed to mitigate 
fluctuations in the price of silver, and to that end the Governments of 
India, China and Spain agree to limit sales from monetary stocks, and the 
Governments of Australia, Canada, the United States, Mexico and Peru 
undertake not to sell silver and to buy or otherwise withdraw from the 
market a fixed annual quantity of the silver produced in their respective 
countries. 


The movements in the price of silver since the second half of 1934 may be 
attributed to the policy pursued by the United States. At the end of 1933 
the United States Government undertook to buy newly-mined domestic 
silver at a price considerably in advance of the current market rate, and in 
May, 1934, passed the Silver Purchase Act authorising the purchase of 
silver until such time as one-fourth of the total monetary reserves of the 
United States consists of silver. Largely as a consequence of the operations 
of the United States Government, the price of silver rose steeply to an 
average of 2s. 9.9d. in May, 1935, but it subsequently declined, at first 
gradually to 2s. 5.38d. in November, 1935, and then sharply to 2s. 1.6d. in 
December, 1935, and to 1s. 8.2d. in January, 1936. 


Prices or Coat. 


Prices of coal depend to a great extent upon local factors. The western 
coal, being of lower calorific value than the northern or southern, is the 
cheapest. The movement in prices since 1916 is illustrated by the following 
comparison, which was published in. the. report of the Royal Commission 
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which investigated the coal industry in 1929-30. Thc quotations refer 
to the best large coal per ton in each district in the years in which the 
prices were varied between 1916 and 1930. 


Yoar Northern— Southern— Western— 
. f.o.b., Newcastle. f.0.b., Jetty. f.o.r., Lithgow. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. 
1916 rs ses 12 0 12 0 7 3 
1917 oe eee 15 0 15 0 10 3 
1919 was re 17 9 17 6 12 9 
1920 ees ese 21 9 21 6 16 9 
1927 oe wee 26 1 25 6 15 6 
1930 (June)... 22 10 22 3 13 9 


The prices quoted above were observed generally throughout the trade 
up to June, 19380. Subsequently competition rapidly intensified and prices 
fell continuously. Contracts for large supplies were undertaken at con- 
tinually lower rates—the reductions ranging from 5s. to 8s. per ton as 
compared with those stated for June, 1930. 


Statistics or Mines. 


The statistics relating to the mining industry as published in this chapter 
are obtained from two sources: (1) returns for 1921 and later years collected 
from mine-owners by the Government Statisiician under the authority of 
the Census Act, 1901; (2) the records of the Department of Mines, which, 
until the year 1921, were the only data available. The principal distinction 
between the data obtained from these two sources lies in the statistics of the 
metalliferous mines. The particulars recorded by the Department of Mines 
relate to metals won during each year, including in many instances those 
won from minerals brought to grass in previous years, whereas the Statis- 
tician collects returns of the minerals actually mined during the year. 

Moreover, the statistics collected by the Department of Mines sometimes 
include particulars of ore-dressing operations, andthe use of the Depart- 
ment’s figures for years prior to 1921 involved duplication in regard to the 
mining and manufacturing industries. In order to obviate this difficulty, the 
mine owners were asked to supply special returns to the Government 
Statistician, showing therein information relating to mining operations only, 
and excluding all particulars regarding the treatment of ores. It is found, 
however, that it is almost impossible to give separate details regarding the 
actual operations of mining, especially when the same company undertakes 
both mining and ore-dressing, and i¢ is under such conditions that the most 
important branch of metalliferous mining in New South Wales—viz., silver, 
lead, and zinc—is usually conducted. 


Further difficulty arises in regard to the value of the annual output of the 
metalliferous mines. The value at the mines and before treatment. cannot 
be determined until the minerals have been subjected to the final process 
for the extraction of the metallic contents, and such operations extend over 
a long period and in some cases are conducted in localities outside the State. 
In view of these difficulties the value of the production of metalliferous 
mines can be calculated only approximately, and attention is directed to the 
fact that the values as stated in this Year Book are to be regarded as 
estimates. 

The statistics of mines, other than metalliferous, as recorded for years 
prior to 1926, include particulars of quarries held under mining title. In 
the compilation of the returns collected for 1926 and later years, these 
have been excluded from the statistics of the mining industry; therefore, 
the figures are not. strictly comparable with those for the earlier years. 
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Lasour AnD MACHINERY. 


Mining leases and permits contain conditions as to the minimum number 
of men to be employed. The usual labour conditions in respect of mining 
leases of Crown lands and of leases or agreements to mine on private Jands 
are as follows:—For coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
for first twelve months of term granted, 2 men to 320 acres, thereafter 
4 men; for gold, 1 man to 10 acres throughout the full term; fer other 
minerals, 1 man to 20 acres during the first year, thereafter 1 man to 
10 acres. For dredging leases the prescribed labour is in the proportion 
of 7 men to 100 acres. The labour conditions may be suspended in cases 
where low prices for the products or other adverse circumstances affeci 
the working of a mine. 


The approximate number of men employed in mining in various years 
since 1921 is indicated in the following statement. The number of miners 
is the sum of the average number employed at each mine in operation 
during the year, and the number of “fossickers” represents the number 
engaged, as reported by the wardens in the various mining districts. 


I 
Particulars. 1921. 1926, 1930. | 1932. 1933. 1984, | 1935, 
Miners— 
Coal... ++ s+} 20,973*) 24,125 ]21,313+| 14,126 | 12,910 | 13,245 | 12,788 
Metals— | — -| ots —_ me 
Gold wee) 900 378 | 252 798 | 1,160 | 1,321 1,626 
Silver, Lead, Zinc...' 2.035 | 3,272 | 2,996) 2,081] 2,167 | 2,304 2.429 
Tin eee! 896 671 | 255 309 375 | 873 "618 
Copper... wee! 68 62 4 ose 2 7 2 
Other Metals =) 810t 419 59 128 167 174 175 
Other Minerals : 259 101 279* 152 192 226 
Total, Metalliferous, ete.!"4,639}/" 5,061 | 3,667 | 3,595*| 4,023 | 4.671 | 5,076 
Total, Miners ... ++, 25,6125) 29,186 | 25,010 | 17,721 | 16,933 | 17,816 | 17,864 
Fossickers— — 
Gold Me eS 52 464 | 3,706 | 8,105 | 8,350 | 5,990] 4,550 
Tin veel B48 551 | 438 885 | 1,035 | 1,429 1,260 
Other et sed 55 228 600 653 623 223 207 
Total, Fossickers 450 | 1,243 |" 4,744 | 9,643 [10,008 |" 6,942 | 6,017 


* Includes shale miners, 189 in 1921 and 137 in 1932. +Overstated—see context below. 
+ Includes workers in quarries held under mining title, excluded in later years. 


There is some overstatement in regard to the number of coal miners as 
shown above for the year 1930, owing to duplication arising from the 
movement of miners during the period March, 1929, to June, 1930, when 
the majority of northern collieries were closed. 


The number of persons engaged in coal mining declined rapidly between 
1930 and 1933, and thenceforward varied but slightly. In other branches 
ef mining there has been a substantial recovery, the number of persons 
employed increasing from 2,848 in 19381 to 5,076 in 1935. The most 
notable increases were in gold mining and silver, lead and zine, for which 
persons employed in 1931 were 520 and 1,755, respectively. The expansion 
in gold mining when other branches of the mining industry were inactive 
was due to a condition of widespread unemployment and to the encourage- 
ment of prospecting by the Government as a relief measure. Activity 
was further stimulated by the high premium payable on gold as from 1931. 
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Additional information regarding miners is shown in the following 
statement :— 


Coal Mines. Other Mines, 
Yoar, Working | Employees | Employees Working | Employees | Employees 
Pro- above below Total. Pro- above below Total. 
prietors. ground. ground. prietors. | ground. ground. 
' 
1921 5,385 15,588 | 20,9731: 2,353* 2,286*| 4,639* 
: | . 
1926 73 6,130 17,922 | 24,125 ||} 292 1,654 3,115 5,061 
1928 72 5,598 16,073 | 21,743 212 1,157 2,439 3,808 
1929 137 5,522 16,811 | 22,470 222 981 2,889 4,092. 
19307; 198 5,020 14,872 | 20,090 | 227 807 2,758 3,792 
1931} 178 4,047 11,583 | 15,808 | 472 765 1,739 2,976f 
1932+ 196 3,464 9,916 | 13,576 616 1,092 1,977 3,685£ 
1933f| 284 3,219 9,461 | 12,964 727 1,189 2,210 4,126 
1934}, 286 3,161 9,899 | 13,346 | 746 1,452 2,518 4,716 
1935+ 241 3,069 10,018 | 13,328 816 1.712 2,687 5,215 


* Including workers in quarries held under mining title, excluded in later years, 
+ Number employed on last full working day. + Includes shale miners. 

The employment of boys under 14 years of age and of women and girls in 
or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon the employ- 
ment of youths. In 1934 the number of employees under 21 years of age 
employed on the last full working day in coal mines was 845, of whom 
522 worked below ground and 323 on the surface. In 1935 the respective 
numbers were 936, 586, and 350. At other mines in the same years the 
employees under 21 years of age numbered 78 and 79 of whom 10 and 11 
worked below ground in the respective years. 

The value of the machinery used in connection with mining in New South 
Wales during the year 1935 was £7,532,101, viz., coal mines £6,530,433, 
metalliferous mines, £979,515, and other mines, £22,153. The value in 
1921, 1926, and in each of the last six years is shown below :— 


Year, aan "ras ra Other Mines. Total, 
£ £ £ £ 
1921 6,636,857} | 1,481,966 * 8,118,823¢ 
1926 7,747,139 947,911 41,858 8,736,908 
1930 6,932,874 659,033 "16,723 7,608,630 
1931 6,736,886 699,679 17,025 | 7,453,590 
1932 6,819,784 864,514 14,194t | 7,698,492 
1933 6,683,451 843,637 17,032 7,544,120 
1934 6,478,492 872,784 18,671 7,369,947 
1935 6,530,433 979,515 22,153 7,532,101 
"* Included with metalliferous mines. Including machinery in quarries held 
under mining title, excluded in later years. Includes Shale mines. 


The value of the machinery used in mining for the various metals during 
1984 and 1935 was as follows :—Gold, £118,664 and £211,440, silver, lead and 
zine, £627,281 and £608,582; tin, £108,150 and £139,514; other metals, 
£18,689 and £19,979, respectively. 
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“The following statement shows separately the value of the plant used in 
actual mining operations, that is, in winning and weighing -the minerals, 
hauling them to the surface, ventilating the mines, etc.; and the value of 
the conveyance plant for transporting the minerals from the surface to 
wharf or. railway :— 


| 


Coal Mraes. | ‘Other Mines, 
Toval Value 
Year. Transporting Transport- is 
Mining Minerals to Other Mining jingMinerals; Otber | yp chines 
Operations. | -Wharf-or |Machinery.| Operations. |to Wharf.or' Machinery. Ty. 
‘Railway. Railway. 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1921} | 3,614,955 | 2,561,172 | 460,730 924,870*| 122,481*) 434,615* 8,118 823* 
1926 | 4,524,850 | 2,880,051 | 342,238 796,461 | 110,820 82,488 [8,736,908 
1930 | 4,044,939 | 2,612,395 | 275,540 619,968 14,276 41,512 |7;608,630 
1931} | 3,954,708 | 2,528,302 | 253,876 680,616 14,531 21,557 7,453,590 
1932+ | 4,011,720 | 2,569,278 | 238,786 849,020 11,843 17,845 |7,698,492 
1933 | 3,913,143 | 2,516,832 | 253476 8095236 15,376 36,057 |7,544,120 
1934 | 3,812,393 | 2,419,501 | 246,598 843,586 16,558 31,311 7,369,947 
1935 | 3,880,682 | 2,388,024 | 261,727 | 916,072 | 24,427 61,169 |7;532,101 


* Including particulars of quarries held under miniag title which were excluded in later years. 
+ Shale mines included with coal mines in 1921 and-with other mines in 1931 and 1982. 

In the coal mimes, the value of the machinery employed in mining 
operations during 1935 represented 59 per cent. of the total value; 36 per 
cent. was used for transporting the minerals from the surface of the mine to 
a wharf or railway station. In -other-mines the proportions were as follows: 
—NMining operations, 91 per cent.; transporting minerals, 2 per cent. In 
gome cases mine owners have constructed :railway lines for the purpose of 
connecting the mines with the State railway system or with wharves. 

Particulars of the power used for operating mining machinery during 
1991, 1926 and each of the last.six years are shown. below :— 


Horsepower of Machinery—Average used. 


Cozl Mines, | ‘Other Mines. 
Year. 


“‘Watal, 
; lec- ‘Elee- all Mines. 

Steam. |. Other. 
tricity. 


Steam. tricity. 


Other. 


1921} | 47,321 ] 16,138 | 113 | 12,136*) 1,931* 593*| 78,232* 
1926 62,691 | 23,008 | 511 | 13,847 2,632 533. | 103,222 
1930 53,617 | 23,448 | 169 7,056 2,901 1,777 | 88,968 
1931f | 49,436 | 22,907 86 | 3,350 1,528 494 | 77,801 
19327 | 42,264 | 25,309 | 185 3,790 1,644 1,703 | 74,895 
1933 40,949 | 24,762 | 375 4,048 2,325 1,884 | 74,343 
1934 36,880 |) 26,615 | 200 5,627 | 2,824 2,604 | 74,750 
1935 35,577 | 26,554 | 234 | 6,690) 3,158 2,913 | 75,126 


* Including particulars of quarries held under mining title, excluded in ‘later years. 
+ Shale mines-included with coal mines.in 1921 and with other mines in 1931.and 1932, 
Steam is:the principal agency used for operating the machinery. In coal 
mines the average motive force actually used in 1935 amounted to 62,365 
horse-power, of which 57 per cent. was steam and 42 per cent. electricity. 
The quantity of coal cut by machines during 1934 was 1,865,441 tons, or 
293.7 per cent. of ‘the total output, and 1,968,439 tons were cut in 1935, 
representing 22.6 per cent. Of 155 machines in use in 1935, 101 were 
operated by-electricity:and 54 by-campressed air. Filling coal by.mechanical 
means was commenced during 1925 and.13,692 tons of coal were filled in 
this manner. 
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In mines other than coal mines, steam power represented 52 per cent. 
in.1935, electricity 25. per cent., and.oil 22 per cent. of the power used. The 
use of oil mereased as a.result.of the installation of oil-burning machinery 
in metalliferous mining at Broken Hill in 1980. A number of the mining 
companies at this locality have erected a central power station for the supply 
of eleetrical. power and. compressed air'to the mines. The plant was brought 
into operation during 1931. 


The full capacity of mining machinery in 1934 amounted to 126,870, and 
in 1985 to 122,225 horse-power, viz., 109,776 and 102,839 horse-power in 
coal mines and 17,094 and 19,889 horse-power in other mines. 


The value of fuel used during 1934 was £315,511, mcluding 213,515 tons 
of coal valued at £118,439, and electricity to the value of £162,038. In 
1935 fuel to the value of £314,346 was used, of which coal (217,708 tons) and 
electricity were valued at £121,263 and £158,632 respectively. 


Mines In OPERATION. 


The following statement is a summary of the particulars furnished by 
mine owners in returns under the Census Act regarding the mines in opera- 
tion and the minerals mined during 1921, 1926, and each year from 1928 
to 19385. The figures are selected statistics and are not a complete record 
of either the income or expenditure of the undertakings concerned :— 


Mines aeereoms Value-of—. 
s in pages 
Year. Opera- Kerang Salaries Land, Machinery | Materials 
tion, kers) an Buildings, and and Fuel Output. 
. Wages. etc. Plant. Used. etc. 
Nox No. £ £ £ £ £ 


1921* 493 25,612 | 6,430,988 | 3,428,735 | 8,118,823 1,770,320 10,191,975 
1926 427 29,186 | 7,511,862 | 4,224,676 | 8,736,908 | 2,266,410 | 12,084,083 
1928 357 | 25,551 | 6,464,788 | 4,081,725 7,798,545 | 1,718,760 | 10,435,522 
1929 369 | 26,562 | 5,242,393 | 3,981,000 | 7,939,024 | 1,348,519 | 8,832,874 


1930 377 | 25,010 | 4,856,579 | 3,99),991 | 7,608,630 | 1,280,654 | 7,498,565 


1931 431 18,370 | 3,838,763 | 3,724,217 | 7,453,580°) 962,370 | 5,706,425 
1932. 496 17,721 | 3,797,055 | 2,737,169 | 7,698,492 | 1,020,403 | 5,663,552 


1933 569 | 16,933 | 3,835,077 | 3,618,890 | 7,544,120 949,152 | 5,848,699 


1934 599 17,816 | 4,181,366. | 3,591,271 | 7,369,947 | 1,033,354 | 6,363,107 


1935 668 17,864 | 4,560,844 | 3,742,941 | 7,532,101 | 1,093,774 | 6,991,974 


*Including particulars (excluded in Jater years) of quarries-held under mining fitle. 


The figures in.the table include the value of minerals won by fossickers, 
who numbered 6,942 im 1934 and 6,017 in 1935, and obtained an output 
valued at £164,092 and £147,390 in the respective years: The corresponding 
figures for 1933 were 10,008 fossickers and output, £147,583. The cost of 
replacing tools worn out each year and of repairing plant, machinery, etc., 
is included with the value of materials and fuel used, but many other costs 
and overhead charges are not included. 
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Coal mining is the principal mineral industry of New South Wales, as 
approximately two-thirds of the value of minerals produced is represented 
by coal. Coal mining in New South Wales, as in other countries, is lable 
to intermittency owing to various causes, and in recent years the industry 
has been affected by reason of the more extensive use of oil in the develop- 
ment of power. Particulars of interruptions to work in the principal 
collieries over a series of years are shown in the chapter of this volume 
relating to employment. 

In 1928 serious depression was apparent in the coal trade, due mainly to 
diminished demand for export, and practically all the northern collieries 
were idle on account of an industrial dispute from 1st March, 1929, to 2nd 
June, 1930. The value of the output was reduced also by reason of a fall 
in price. In 1931 there was a further decline in both output and prices, 
but in the years 1932 to 1935 production increased steadily, while prices 
continued to decline. 

Apart from coal mining the output of the Broken Hill silver-lead fields 
is the most important mining activity in the State. In 1921 conditions 
were unfavourable as prices of metals were low. Moreover, operations at 
some of the mines were suspended for the greater part of the year in conse- 
quence of the partial destruction by fire of the smelting works in South 
Australia where the products are treated. Between 1921 and 1926 there 
was a rise in metal prices and a steady increase in the value of the output 
of the metalliferous mines. A drop in the prices which commenced during 
1926 led to a decrease in output in later years, and though the value of 
output increased successively from 1932 to 1935, it was in the last-mentioned 
year about 27 per cent. below the value recorded in 1929. 

Summaries relating to coal mines and to other mines are shown below :— 


Value of — 
Mines bei d 8AV_ci_s || A Maa 
Year. |in Opera- (exclu ding and Land, Machinery | Matertals . 
tion Fossiekers}, Wages. pa pre ae a Output, 
Coal Mines, 
No. No. £ £ £ £ £ 


1921t 143 20,973 5,703,999 | 3,222,721 | 6,636,857 | 1,469,578 | 9,036,474 
1926 141 24,125 | 6,058,270 | 3,999,836 | 7,747,139 | 1,496,436 | 9,096,611 
1928 153 21,743 | 5,317,243 | 3,883,349 | 6,989,492 | 1,221,027 | 8,113,600 
1929 180 22,4707| 4,053,746 | 3,778,955 | 7,127,140 824,940 | 6,294,870 
1930 216 21,3437, 3,731,380 | 3,804,875 | 6,932,874 | 797,689 | 5,493,150 
1931] 169 15,522 | 3,222,379 | 3,541,988 | 6,736,886 654,319 | 4,441,335 
1932 169 14,126 | 3,022,474 | 3,548,298 | 6,819,784 587,446 | 4,076,108 
1933 194 12,910 | 2,972,712 | 3,412,274 | 6,683,451 530,541 | 4,106,613 
1934 169 | 13,245 | 3,143,158 | 3,368,189 | 6,478,492 556,313 | 4,342,235 
1935 161 12,788 | 3,379,312 | 3,516,082 | 6,530,433 584,737 | 4,585,351 


Other Mines, 
No. No, £ £ £ £ £ 
1921* 350 4,639 726,989 206,014 , 1,481,966 , 300,742 | 1,155,501 
1926 286 5,061 1,453,592 224,840 989,769 769,974 | 2,937,472 
1928 204 3,808 | 1,147,545 198,376 809,053 497,733 | 2,321,922 
1929 189 4,092 | 1,188,647 202,045 811,884 §21,579 | 2,538,004 
1930 16] 3,667 | 1,125,199 187,116 675,756 482,965 | 2,005,415 
1931} 262 2,848 616,384 182,229 716,704 | "308,051 | 1,265,090 
1932{ | 327 3,595 774,581 188,871 878,708 432,957 | 1,587,444 
1933 375 4,023 862,365 206,616 860,669 418,611 | 1,742,086 
1934 430 4,57] 1,038,208 223,082 891,455 477,041 | 2,020,872 
1935 507 5,076 1,181,532 226.859 | 1,001,€68 509,037 | 2,406,623 


*Inclading particulars of quarries held nnder mining title, excluded ia later years. +See page 96. 
t Includes shale mines. 
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The amount of wages, as shown in the foregoing tables, includes the value 
of explosives sold to employees, viz., coal miners £106,015, and other miners 
£45,124, making a total amount of £151,139 in 1934. The value of ex- 
plosives included in 1935 was: coal miners £109,645, other miners £49,454; 
total, £159,099. 


The materials used in coal mines in 1934 consisted of timber, £98,647. 
and other materials, £263,116. The values in 1935 were £109,631 and £291,354 
respectively. The value of fuel used was £194,550 in 1934 and £183,752 
in 1935, 

In other mines the value of timber used in 1934 and 1935 was £178,021 
and £185,704 respectively, other materials £178,059 and £192,739, fuel con- 
sumed £120,961 and £130,594. 


MINERALS WON—-4S RECORDED BY THE DepaRTMENT or MINEs. 


The particulars relating to the minerals won, as shown in the following 
pages of this chapter, have been obtained from the records of the Depart-. 
ment of Mines. For reasons stated on page 95 they differ from those in 
the preceding tables, and the figures relating to production include, in many 
cases, the value of the ores after treatment at the mines. From the particu- 
lars shown in the annual reports of the Department the output of iron made 
from scrap, Portland cement, lime, and coke has been deducted, as these 
items are included in the statistics of factories in the preceding chapter 
of this volume. The value was £1,426,756 in 1934 and £1,843,041 in 1935. 


The average annual value of the minerals won in each quinquennial 
period from 1901 to 1935, the annual production since 1928, and the total 
production to the end of each period are shown below :— 


Value of Minerals Won. Value of Minerals Won. 
es Fei are ee ent mee During year. | To end of year. 
| £ £ £ £ 

To end of 1900 eee 132,535,358 1928 14,363,569 | 430,546,619 
1901-05 5,873,176 | 161,901,240 1929 11,923,515 | 442,470,134 
1906-10 8,330,883 | 203,555,656 1930 9,781,606 | 452,251,740 
1911-15 | 10,169,752 | 254,404,418 1931 7,281,931 | 459 533,671 
1916-20 10,821,478 | 308,511,806 1932 7,247,966 | 466,781,637 
1921-25 14,622,631 | 381,624,962 1933 7,843,057 | 474,624,694 
1926-30 14,125,356 | 452,251,740 1934 8,995,211 | 483,619,905 
1931-35 8,390,391 | 494,203,697 1935 10,583,792 | 494,203,697 


The value in 1926 was the highest yet recorded. There was a decline of 
£461,000 in 1927, which may be attributed to a fall in the prices of lead 
and zinc. In the following years, until 1932, the value declined as a result 
oi depression in the coal-miming industry, and a fall in the prices of the 
principal metalliferous products. Successive increases in the value since 
1932 resulted largely from higher prices for metals obtained from the 
Broken Hill field and increased coal and quarry production consequent 
upon economic recovery. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1856 to 1935. 
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surpassed the output of gold. At the end of 1985 the total value of the coal 
production represented 42.95 per cent. of the total value, silver and silver 
lead 24.97 per cent., and gold 13.16 per cent. 

The values of the ores are estimated after assay. Many of the metals are 
associated in the same mineral matter and it is very difficult to make a 
reliable estimate of the quantity and value, especially in cases where the ores 
are exported before final treatment. 

The following statement shows the quantity and value of the various 
minerals won as estimated for the years 19384 and 19385, also the total yield 
to the end of 1935 :— 


Output for year. 
Total Output to 
end of 19385. 
Minerals. 1934. 1935. 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
£ £ fo 

Gold. Oz. fine! 36,123 | $307,662 50,102 | 439,123 | 15,164,257 | 65,015,968 
Silver... ” 55,058 5,285 62,198 8,110 | 45,747,666 6,128,721 
Silver-lead ore, ete. . tons 241,486 oath 538 243,817 | 3,181,278 | 12,802,510 | 117,272,618 
Lead—Pig, etc. 33 at ae ad 226,621 6,442,397 
Zine—Spelter and con- 

centrates Me eer) 231,780 208,511 243,604 230,890 8,384,008 25,242,686 
Copper ... Aeon 777 25,398 856 30,071 269,831 15,706,958 
Win ingots and ore eta 1,179 ‘328,130 1,096 287,890 139,307 | 15,531,018 
Jron—Pig (irom loca 

ores). ; Wa ate sO oes ee 4,580 | 18,320 | 1,414,308 | 7,511,755 
Tron oxide a ary) 4,213 2,304 4,512 2,546 98,988 93,464 
Tronstone flux ... aaiary, 99 ae as oe ees 135,087 109,741 
Chrome iron ore rey} 1,716 4,240 595 1,487 42,387 131,216 
Wolfram ... a woah 9) 473 6,506 ‘642 5,694 2,483 285,895 
Scheelite ... oie eo” 63 818 2k 381 1,715 194,705 
Platinum nes we OZ. 180 1,271 ‘98 649 20,093 127,627 
Molybdenite ... . tons 34 563 +4 see 846 215,207 
Antimony wks tee '9y Bruns 440 49 780 “19,616 868,192 
a eee ore ... ieee 103 309 148 444 37,438 82,158 
Bismuth . oes 20) a) 2% 482 43) 285 | 891 244,752 
Coal seen 7,873,180 | 4,541,923 | 8,698,579 | 4,887,341 '394,227,648 212,301,771 
Kerosene “Shale : ree a 9 200 100 out ae 1,925,053 2,695,121 
Alunite we ait one 570 1,069 58,759 209,864 
Arsenic ... vas 622 14,890 370 14,571 (a) 189,925 
Dolomite... one ow ogy 21,697 10,848 17,919 8,960 (a) 122,305 
Limestone flux ... weep 91,757 $2,115 104,953 20,990 2,987,437 1,316,218 
Magnesite sie ea 083 15,651 39,127 15,685 27,454 179,110 276,127 
Diamonds a «. carats 49 52 hen ey 204,393 146,799 
Opal oie via ne owe ah 3,283 ws 5,070 as 1,613,328 
Clays ae .. tons | 1,009,694 172,535 | 1,989,723 321,906 ) 
Building material. eos oop 416,357 130,599 376,561 90,632 (a) *14,627,167 
Road material ... Bee bss | bd 837,060 we 875,451 ( 
Other aaa Ae ore Hee is 126,222 uae 122,400 

Total i wee ae 8,995,211 ae 10,583,792 oe 494,203,697 


* Includes output of quarries under mining title prior to 1925, and of.all quarries in later years. 
+Valuein Australian currency, (a) Quantity not available. 


There was an increase of production of all the principal minerals in 
1985 with the exception of tin, and the value was further enhanced by the 
higher range of metal prices ruling throughout the greater part of the 
year. 


Go.p. 


Though gold had been found iz New South Wales in earlier years, the 
history, of gold-mining in the State dates from 1851, when its existence in 
payable quantities was proved by E. H. Hargraves, and the principal gold- 
fields were diseovered. The deposits which have been mined include various 
types, e.g., alluvial gold, auriferous reefs or lodes, impregnations in stratified 
deposits and igneous rocks, and irregular deposits, as in auriferous ironstone. 

Many rich alluvial deposits in which gold was easily accessible were 
exploited during the twenty years 1851-1870; then it became necessary to 
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introduce expensive mcthods of mining, and the production declined. 
During the period of general depression which followed the financial crisis 
of 1893 greater attention was paid to prospecting for minerals, and with the 
development of new processes the output of gold showed considerable im- 
provement. In 1904, however, a steady decline commenced, and the yield 
in 1929, viz., 7,496 oz. fine, was the lowest recorded in any year since 1851. 
Since 1929 the rise in price of gold and economic stress have attracted 
greater attention to prospecting, and the yield progressively increased from 
7,A96 oz. fine in 1929 to 50,102 oz. fine in 1935. Of the gold produced in 
1984 and 1935, 4,068 oz. and 4,803 oz. respectively were obtained from the 
treatment of silver-lead ores from Broken Hill. The value of the output 
in 1929 was £31,842, and by 1935 it had increased to £212,818 at standard 
rate, which was the highest value recorded since 1919. Since 1931 gold 
has been at a substantial premium, so that the values in Australian currency 
would be expressed by much higher figures than at standard rate, as shown 
in the table which follows. The prices paid for gold lodged at the Mint 
are shown at intervals since 1930 in chapter Private Finance of this issue 
of the Official Year Book. 


In terms of the Gold Bounty Act, 1930-31, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment undertook to pay bounty in respect of gold produced in Australia 
in each of the ten years 1931 to 1940, in which the production would exceed 
the average annual production during the three years 1928 to 1930 (approxi- 
mately 486,000 oz. fine). The rate of bounty in respect of gold produced 
during the six months, January to June, 1931, was £1 (Australian currency) 
per ounce of fine gold in excess of half the average annual production, 1928 
to 1930. The rate of bounty in respect of subsequent production was caleu- 
lated on the basis of 10s. (Australian currency) per oz. fine, and was to be 
increased if the average rate of exchange for telegraphic transfers from 
Australia to London fell below 30 per cent., viz., by 1s. for each decrease of 
3 per cent. in the rate of exchange, the maximum bounty being £1 (Austra- 
lian currency). The bounty payable on each year’s production of gold was 
distributed amongst the producers in proportion to the quantity produced. 


During the year ended June, 1932, bounty amounting to £2,063 was paid 
in respect of 14,07630z. (fine) of New South Wales gold, and from 1st July, 
1932, until payment of the bounty was suspended, the sum of £1,864 was 
received by producers in New South Wales. Under provisions of the 
Financial Emergency Act, 1932, the payment of the gold bounty was sus- 
peuded from 30th September, 1932, until such time as the price of the metal 
falls below £5 per ounce fine in English currency or £5 10s. in Australian 
currency. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold won in New 
South Wales to the end of 1935 :— 


Period. Quantity. Value. | Period. | Quantity. Valuc.* 
' 
i 

oz. fine. | £ oz. fine. £ 
1851-1900 11,399,508 ; 48,422,001 1931 19,673 | (a) 118,623 
1801-1910 2,252,851 9,569,492 1932 27,941 | (b) 208,622 
1911-1920 1,145,185 4,864,440 1933 29,252 | (c) 226,068 
1921-1925 133,335 566,375 || 1934 36,123 | (d) 307,662 
1926-1930 70,287 298,557 1935 50,102 | (e} 439,123 
Total - 15,164,257 | 65,015,963 


* Value in Australian currency. Values at standard rate were (4) £83,565, (b) £118,685, 


(c) £124,254, (d) £153,412, (e) £212,818. 
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Towards the end of the nineteenth century a system of dredging was intro- 
duced for the purpose of recovering alluvial gold from the beds of the rivers 
which drain auriferous country, and in 1900 the quantity obtained by the 
dredges was 7,924 oz. of fine gold, valued at £33,660. During the following 
decade the quantity amounted to 298,416 oz. fine, valued at £1,267,593. 
Subsequently the output of the dredges declined, until in 1929 it was only 
91 oz. fine, but there was an increase to 2,134 oz. fine in 1985 following 
a decrease from 1,848 oz. fine in 1932 to 1,363 oz. fine in 1934. Dredges 
are employed also for the recovery of stream tin; particulars are shown on 
page 109. 


Sitver, Leap, ann ZINC. 


The production of lead and zinc in New South Wales is associated closely 
with the mining of silver, the Broken Hill silver-lead deposits heing the 
main source of the output. 


The Broken Hill field was discovered in 1883, and it has become one of 
the principal mining centres of the world. The lode, varying in width from 
10 feet to 400 feet, may he traced for several miles. Mining leases held 
by companies and syndicates extend along its entire length, but operations 
are confined to an extent of 34 miles in the centre. Underneath an outcrop 
of manganiferous ironstone were found rich oxidised ores, consisting of 
carbonate of lead and kaolin with silver, and, below these ores, mixed 
sulphides of lead and zine with a high silver content. As the depth increased 
the proportions of silver, lead, and zinc became smaller, and the gangue was 
found to consist of rhodonite which causes difficulty in the extraction of the 
metals. 


For some years operations were directed towards the recovery of silver 
in the ores which contained the metal in payable quantities. The other 
metals were not recovered because the current price fcr lead was compara- 
tively low and a method had not been devised by which the lead and zine 
in the complex sulphide ores could be separated profitably. Consequently 
huge dumps of residue and low-grade ores accumulated at the mines until 
the development of new processes for the separation of the sulphides by 
means of flotation led to their treatment. 


Lead and zine concentrates have been produced in large quantities at 
Broken Hill. The former contain lead amounting to 60 to 65 per cent., 
silver 20 to 25 oz. per ton, zine 7 to 8 per cent., and sulphur 15 per cent. 
The zine concentrates contain zinc, about 45 per cent., lead 6 per cent., 
silver 10 oz. per ton, and sulphur 30 per cent. The lead concentrates are 
treated at Port Pirie in South Australia. Although the greater part of the 
zine concentrates is exported to the United Kingdom and other European 
countries or to Japan, large quantities are treated in Australia at Risdon, 
Tacmania. 


During 1934 the output of ore from the Broken Hill mines amounted to 
1,253,616 tons, valued at £2,399,538, and in 1985 to 1,307,606 tons, valued 
at £3,479,642. : 


Another silver field of some importance, known as Yerranderie, is situated 
in the Burragorang valley. The lodes are small, varying in width from mere 
threads to 8 feet, but they are exceptionally rich. The bulk of the silver is 
associated with galena, which contains up to 160 oz. per ton. Second-grade 
ores contain from 40 to 80 oz. per ton. The Yerranderie field is handi- 
capped by the high cost of haulage along a steeply-graded road to the nearest 
railway, therefore only first-grade ore is despatched from the mines, the 
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lower grades. being stacked. for concentration or future. treatment. There 
was no production fromthe Yerranderie mines in 1932 or 1933. In 19384 
only 96 tons of ore were raised, and in 1935 production consisted. of 393: 
tons of ore raised, 45 tons picked from mmullock heaps, and 148 tons of 
concentrates yielded by the treatment of slimes. 


Smaller silver fields are situated in various parts of the State, and 
extensive developmental work. has been done at Captain’s Flat. An Act 
was passed in 1930 tc authorise the construction of a railway to link 
Captain’s Flat with Bungendore on the Sydney to Cooma railway. Work- 
ings have been established, but commercial production has not yet been 
undertaken. 


In assessing the quantity and value of the metals. won. from the silver-lead 
ores mined in. New South Wales, the Department of Mines estimates the 
total value on the basis of the metal produced within the State and the value 
of the ore, concentrates, etc., not smelted within the State, as declared’ by 
the several companies at the date of export from the State. The following 
table is a summary of the Department’s records of the quantity and value 
of the silver and lead produced in New South Wales from local ores, and 
the quantity and value of silver-lead and zine concentrates produced in the 
State and despatched. elsewhere for treatment :— 


P esarte ee 2 

. 7 Sy ad-Pig, § it 
Period. Silver. Carbonate are! Matte, etc. (ancontrtiels 

etc. 
Quantity. 
Jf OZ. tons. tons. ' tons, 
To 1900 9,572,829 3,020,611 14,680 138,901 
1901-1905 4,154,020 1,985,868 17,550 183,782 
1906-1910 8,310,962 1,751,751 71,435 1,460,138* 
1911-1915 | 12,460,553 1,694,834 114,375 2,093,783 
1916-1920 7,982,192 866,654 80,115 553,628 
1921-1925 2,960,993 1,013,376 28,466 1,449,599 
1926-1930 33,017 1,377,163 ~~ 1,388,821 
1931 50,353 172,380. ae 220,982 
1932 49,309 209,125 se 188,038 
1933 55,882 225,445 a 230,952 
1934 55,358 241,486 at 231,780 
1935 62,198 243,817 Seria 243,604 
Total ...| 45;747,666 | 12,802,510 326,621 8,384,008 
Value. 

£ £ £ £ 
To 1900 1,562,501 | 28,924,613 274,585 157,066 
1901-1905 445,051 8,910,586 255,366 440,402 
1906-1910 892,414 | 11,561,794 996,646 3,761,223 
1911-1915 1,302,510 | 14,302,570 1,899,601 6,861,489 
1916-1920 | 1,426,886] 12,920,076 2,358,625 | 2,195,599 
1921-1925 471,312 | 15,360,784 857,574 5,171,152 
1926-1930 3,259 | 15,498,294 ae 5,263,786 
1931 3,151 1,076,208 ae 512,795 
1932 3,683. 1,563,229 bee 155,928 
1933 4,559 1,778,648 ae 283,845 
1934 5,285 2,194,538 wi 208,511 
1935 8,110] 3,181,278 ae 230,890 
Total ...| 6,128,721 | 117,272,618 6,442,397 | 25,242,686 


* Includes. 2,758 tons of spelter. 
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The total value of production, as stated above, amounted to £1,592,154 
in 1931 when, owing to low prices, mining operations-were restricted. There 
was an expansion of production in the following years and under the 
influence of higher prices the total value increased from £1,722,840 in 1932 
to £2,408,334 in 1934, and to £3,420,278 in 1935. 


As stated previously, the bulk of the ores produced’in the silver-lead mines 
is-exported for treatment to other parts- of Australia or despatched in the 
form of concentrates to overseas countries; therefore the figures shown in the 
preeeding table do not indicate fully the value of the New South Wales 
production of the various metals. The Department of Mines has collected 
records. from the various mining and smelting companies and ore-buyers 
with the object’ of ascertaining the actual value accruing to the Common- 
wealth from the silver-lead mines of this State.. Thus particulars have 
been.obtained regarding the quantity and value of the silver, lead, and zine 
extracted within the Commonwealth, and the gross metallic contents of 
concentrates exported oversea have been estimated on the basis of average 
assays as follows: In the case of the lead and zinc contents, the quantities 
have. been estimated only when payment was made for them. 


Total 


‘Metal obtained within Commonwealth ee 7 

from ores raised in New South Wales: Concentrates exported oversea. Value of 

: ; ey  Product- 
Year.’ = |contents by average assay.,| eee 

en om Aggregate] Assessed | Silver-lea 

Silver. | Lead. | Zinc. [Spe a= i | | Vahie, ’ Ores of 
5 e r 1 4 | * |New: South 

& Silver. | Lead. | Zinc. Wales. 


oz, fine. | tons. | tons. £ tons. | oz.fine,| tons. tons. £ £ 
1921 8,624,413'] 47,426 | 1,425 | 1,723,864 | 47,127| 617,477 | 6,539 | 19,272] 261,238} 1,985,102 


1926 7,338,477 | 142,654 | 39,277 | 6,730,689 | 251,294 | 2,371,264 | 23,242 | 96,167 | 1,591,675 | $:322.362 
1929 | 7,619,884 | 165,364 | 46,163 | 5,918,014-; 156,532'| $35,697 | 7,009-| 76,619| 734,261-| . 6,652,275 
1930 7,876,894 |162,708 | 53,958 | 4,579,412 | 187,228 | $44,188 | 14,044 | 87,913 911,728 f° 5,491,136" 


1931 | 6,177,863 129,819 | 53,832 | 2,995,029 | 95,421 | 460;958] 13;405 | 43,629, 257,705 | ' 3,252,734 
1932 | 5,896,193 | 131,422] 53,260 | 3,001,005 | 57,59: | 178,034 | 1,222] 30,164 | 124,719 | 3,125,724 
1933 | 7,430,479 | 158,475.| 43,956 | 3,579,896 | 140,203 | 790,792 | 18,344) 63,849 ) 475,161 | 4,055,047 


1934 | 7,380,624 | 153,641 | 54,629°| 3,384,193 | $9,654] 826,896 | 22,142.) 34,016 345,350 | 3,729,543 


1985 | 8,422,316 /1€0,958 | 67,666 |4,£33,492 | 147,856 669,680 | 11,047 { 72,285°| 424,929 ' 5,858,422 
| aa i 


The silver-lead ores mined in New South Wales contain, in addition to 
silver, lead,.and zinc, a number of other metals, e.g., cadmium, copper, gold, 
and antimony, but unless these metals are extracted: within New South 
Wales they are not represented in statistics of the mineral production of the 
State, except by inclusion as zine concentrates. 

Cadmium is recovered at Risdon, Tasmania, as a by-product in the treat- 
ment of zinc ores mined at Broken Hill. The quantity extracted during 
1934 was 173 tons, valued at £24,163, and during 1935 the value of 219 tons 
was £48,980. 


Copper... 


The ores of copper are distributed widely throughout New South Wales. 
Deposits of commercial value have been mined in the central portion of the 
State, but the industry has been handicapped severely in'many places hy 
the high cost of transport to market, and; as the price fluctuates considerably, 
operations have been intermittent. Large quantities of low-grade ores 
are available, and when the market is favourable. they may be treated 
profitably. 


*8241—C 
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The quantity and value of the copper won in New South Wales, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Mines, are shown below:— 


Ingots, Matte, and Regulus. Ore. 
Period. Total Value. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ tons. £ £ 

1858-1900 95,501 5,474,309 6,101 92,651 5,566,960 
1901-1905 33,989 2,011,609 8,578 104,533 2,116,142 
1906-1910 41,898 2,869,101 6,872 62,006 2,931,107 
1911-1915 36,305 2,169,508 9,870 108,226 2,277,734 
1916--1920 21,453 2,355,248 554 8,887 2,364,135 
1921-1925 3,865 259,926 129 1,822 261,748 
1926-1930 867 58,053 339 3,102 61,155 
1931 485 23,298 56 650 23,948 
1932 632 21,785 ie ses 21,785 
1933 706 26,775 a ets 26,775 
1934 681 23,530 | 96* 1,868 25,398 
1935 800 28,563 | 56 1,508 30,071 
Total ..| 237,186 15,321,705 32,651 385,253 | 15,706,955 


* Includes 39 tons of ore exported overseas during 1938. 

The output of copper in 1935 was obtained for the most part in the 
treatment of other ores mined at Broken Hill. Owing to low prices 
ruling for the metal no copper mines operated during 1933, and only smail 
outputs were obtained from copper mines in 1934 and 1935. 


Try. 


Tin, unlike copper, is restricted in its geographical and petrological range, 
and is the rarest of the common metals of commerce. The lodes discovered 
in New South Wales are numerous, but they are on a small seale. The 
maximum depth attained is about 360 feet. 

Tin ore occurs in the northern, southern, and western divisions. The 
areas in which workable quantities have been located are on the western 
fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and Tingha as the 
chief centres, and at Ardlethan in the southern district. Alluvial deposits 
of stream tin in the northern rivers are exploited by means of dredging. 

Tin has contributed in a very considerable degree to the total production 
of the mineral wealth of the State, although its aggregate yield, in point of 
value, is below that of coal, silver, gold, copper, and zinc. 

Particulars of the output and the value of production of tin are shown 
‘below :— 


Ingots. Ore. ba 

Period. Lo aot if i? ete 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. Value. 

| 
tons. | £ tons, | £ £ 

4872-1900 67,055 | 5,879,803 18,581 908,130 6,787,933 
1901-1905 4,319 557,855 31,994 142,977 700,832 
1906-1910 5,244 816,061 3,947 377,620 1,193,681 
1911-1915 4,268 793,550 7,262 | 806,815 1,600,365 
1916-1920 4,346 1,053,645 6,953 1,005,841 2,059,486 
1921-1925 3,628 805,294 2,005 | 204,073 1,009,367 
1926-1930 4,654 1,120,122 54 1,733 1,121,855 
1931 777 101,761 | li; 1,350 103,111 
1932 193 120,124 ! ads i is 120,124 
1933 1,135 218,244 ! wee i ive 218,244 
- 1934 1,161 325,187 18 2,943 328,130 
1935 1,075 284,764 21 3,126 287,890 
Total .. 98,455 | 12,076,410 40,852 3,454,608 15,531,018 
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Owing to a persistent decline in the price of tin the output decreased 
in 1929 and 1930, but the production has since been restored, as a result of 
greater activity amongst prospectors and fossickers, and a substantial 
inerease in price which occurred in June, 1933. The production of tin in 
1934 was the highest since 1918, despite an abnormally wet season which 
interfered with dredging operations. 

There are a number of dredges for the recovery of tin in the northern 
districts. The quantity of tin so obtained was 464 tons in 1934 and 502 
tons in 1935 valued at £87,005 and £87,790 respectively, as compared with 
098 tons, valued at £61,922 in 1933. The total yield by dredging since 
1901 has been 30,404 tons, valued at £3,954,032. 


Tron anp Tron Ores. 


Tron ore of good quality occurs in many parts of New South Wales. The 
roost extensive deposits are at Cadia, where 10,000,000 tons may be recoversd 
economically; at Carcoar, where a large quantity has been produced; and 
at Goulburn and Queanbeyan, each containing about 1,000,000 tons; at 
Wingello there are about 3,000,000 tons of aluminous iron ores of low grade. 
It has been estimated that in the known deposits, excluding Wingello ores, 
there are 15,000,000 tons which may be recovered by quarrying, and that 
a much greater quantity may be obtained by more costly methods of mining. 


Prior to 1907 iron ore was mined principally for use as flux in smelting 
other ores, although in 1884, at Mittagong, and in later years at Lithgow, 
the production of pig-iron from local ores had been attempted without 
permanent success. Following a reorganisation and remodelling of the’ 
Eskbank Ironworks, Lithgow, iron ore was produced on a more extensive 
scale, mainly from the Cadia and Carcoar deposits. In 1928 new iron and 
steelworks were opened at Port Kembla, and the Lithgow works have been 
transferred to the new site. The iron ore used at the Port Kembla and 
Newcastle iron and steel works is imported from South Australia, and with 
the cessation of operations at Lithgow the production of local iron ore 
was suspended. 


Until 1907 the output of pig iron was principally from scrap iron, but 
in the years 1907 to 1910 pig iron produced from local ores amounted to 
116,273 tons. In the years 1911-1920 the production was 599,752 tons, 
and in the next quinquennium 408,864 tons were produced. The output 
in 1926 and 1997 was 105,201 tons and 118,951 tons respectively, but it 
declined to 56,776 tons in 1928 as the treatment of local ores diminished 
with the progress of the new works at Port Kembla. In 1929 production 
amounted to only 3,911 tons and there was no production during the follow- 
ing years until 1935, when 4,580 tons were obtained. The bulk of the ore 
treated in New South Wales is imported, mainly from South Australia. 
The total production of pig iron from local ores during the years 1907 to 
1935 was 1,414,808 tons, valued at £7,511,755. Ironstone flux amounting to 
2,432 tons, and valued at £950, was obtained during 1933, but there was no 
further production. 


Further details relating to the operations of ironworks are shown in the 
chapter relating to factories. 


Iron Oxide. 


Iron oxide is obtained in the Port Macquarie, Moss Vale, Newcastle, 
Milton, and Goulburn districts for use in purifying gas or as a pigment. 
The output during 1984 and 1935 was 4,213 tons and 4,512 tons, valued at 
£2,304 and £2,546 respectively, mined almost entirely in the Port Macquarie 
district. The total output to the end of 1935 was 98,988 tons, valued at 
£93,464. 
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OrHEr Merats, 


Platinum.—Platinum occurs in-several-districts-of New South Wales, but. 
platmum -mining.is comparatively unimportant. The quantity produced to 
the end of 1935 amounted to 20,093 oz. valued at £127,627, of which 180 oz., 
valued at £1,271, were obtained during 1934, and 98 oz., valued at £649 
during 1935. 

Chromite——Chromite, or: chromic iron ore, is the only commercially 
important ore of chromium. It is found usually in association with serpen- 
tine. The chromite mined in New South Wales is used as a refractory 
material. The principal deposits are in the Gundagai and Tumut districts, 
and there are smaller quantities in the-northern portion of the State. The 
quantity produced during 1934 was 1,716 tons, and during 1935, 595 tons, 
valued at £4,240 and £1,487 respectively, making a total output of 42,387 
tons, valued at £131,216. 

Tungsten ores—The tungsten ores, wolfram and scheelite, occur in many 
localities in New South Wales generally in association with tinstone (cassi- 
terite) bismuth, and molybdenite. These ores.are used mainly in the manu- 
facture of special steels for which the demand increased. during the war 
period and declined upon the cessation of hostilities. Owing to the low 
price offered for the products, there was no production of scheelite between 
1929 and 1928 and no wolfram was won between 1925 and 1928. In 1929 
a small demand set in for both ores; and in the three years 1929 to 1931 
16 tons of scheelite valued at £1,131 and 78 tons of wolfram valued at 
£4,672 were produced. No scheelite was produced in 1932 and 1938, but 
there was in these years-an output of 24% tons of wolfram valued at £1,028. 
The-output of scheelite in 1934 was 64 tons, and in 1935 it was 24 tons, the 
value-in each year being. £818 and £381, respectively, while wolfram to the. 
extent of 474 tons in 1934.and 562 tons in 1935 was valued at £6,506 and 
£5,694, respectively. The total production up to the end of 1935 was 1,715 
tons: of scheelite, valued at £194;705 and 2,483 tons of wolfram valued at 
£285,895. 

Molybdenum.—Supplies of molybdenite, the principal ore of molybdenum, 
exist in. New South Wales. Its main use, however, is for the manufacture 
of molybdenum steel, and, as in the case of tungsten. ores, the demand has 
become almost negligible. The output to the end of 1935 was 846 tons, 
valued at £215,207, of which 34 tons,.valued at £563, were produced in 1934. 
There was no production in 1935. 

Antimony—This mineral may be obtained. in a number of districts, in 
the north-east. of the State. Owing to fluctuations in the price of the 
metal, mining.is spasmodic. The total output of antimony to the end of 
the year 1935 was 19,616 tons, valued at £368,191, of which 104 tons, valued 
at £440, were produced in 1934, and 49 tons; valued at £780, in 1935. 

Manganese-——Manganese ores: have beer discovered in various places but 
generally in localities which lack- facilities for transport. No production 
was recorded in 1931, but 106 tons- won in 1932, 129 tons in 1933, 103-tons 
in 1934, and 148 tons in 1935, were valued at £340, £448, £309 and £444, 
respectively. 

Bismuth—Bismuth has been obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Glen Innes, and at Whipstick in the South Coast division: In other -dis- 
tricts bismuth is associated with molybdenite and wolfram ores. The quan- 
tity- of-bismuth produced in 1934-was 2% tons and in 1935 42 tons, valued‘at 
£482. and £285 respectively. The quantity produced to the end of 1935. was 
891 tons-of ore, valued at £244,752. 

Mercury—Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, oceurs in 
numerous locahties; but.it has-not.been discovered in a sufficiently concen- 
trated form to enable it to be mined profitably. No production of quick. 
silver has been recorded since 1916. 
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Coa. 


The main-coal basin extends: along the coast from Port Stephens.on the 
-notth to Ulladulla on’:the ssouth, :and -this-seaboard of nearly -200 ‘miles 
enhanees the value of the deposits by facilitating shipment and the develop- 
ment of oversea trade. From-UHadulla the basin. trends inland to the west 
and north-west as far as. Rylstone, whenee-the boundary line extends north- 
ward beyond: Gunnedah, and then runs in.a*south-easterly direction to Port 
Stephens. The widest part of the area is between Dubbo and Newcastle, 
150 miles, and the basin is deepest in the neighbourhood of Sydney, where 
the uppermost seam is nearly 3,000 feet below the surface. 


From Sydney the measures rise gradually in all directions. They emerge 
‘to the surface at Newcastle on the north, at Bulli in the Hlawarra district 
to the scuth, and at Lithgow, in the Blue Mountains region, to the west, and 
these three districts contain the important coal mining centres. 

_The Upper or Newcastle coal measures show the greatest surface develop- 
ment. In the northern field they are known to contain twelve seams, six 
being worked; in the southern, seven distinct seams are known, and three 
have been worked; of the seven seams traced in the western field, only 
three are. of commercial value. After many unsuccessful boring operations, 
the uppermost seam of the Newcastle measures was located under Sydney 
Warbour in 1591, and it has been worked to a depth of nearly 3,000 feet. 

The coal obtained at Cessnock-Maitland is especially suitable for gas 
making. The coal from Newcastle, Bulli and Lithgow is essentially steam 
coal. Bulli coal produces a strong coke, specially suitablefor smelting pur- 
poses by reason of its capacity for sustaining the weight of the ore burden in 
a blast furnace, and it contains less asi: than the western. The coal obtained 
at the Sydney Harbour Colliery was loaded into oversea steamers from 
a wharf.near the pit’s mouth, but this mine has not been worked since 
1930. 

An isolated basin. of upper coal measures has been discovered at Coorabin 
in the Riverina district, 400 miles from Sydney, but it is worked on a small 
scale intermittently. 

In the western and southern fields the upper coal measures contain de- 
posits of shale suitable for the manufacture of kerosene oil and for the 
production of gas. Deposits of kerosene. shale, though much less extensive, 
occur in the upper and Greta measures of the northern coal-field. 


The middle coal measures outcrop near East Maitland, but do not appear 
in the western field. Their occurrence in the southern field has not been 
proved definitely. , 

The lower or Greta measures outcrop over an irregular area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maitland, and have been traced with intervening breaks as far 
north as Wingen. They occur as an isolated belt to the north of Inverell, 
and extend through Ashford, almost to the Queensland border. These 
measures have been located in the Clyde Valley, in the extreme southern 
portion of the Tlawarra field, but do not occur in the western. The coal 
of the Greta measures is contained in two seams, and is the purest and 
generally the most useful obtained in the State, being of a good quality, 
hard, and economical as regards working. The Greta seams are worked 
extensively between West Maitland and Cessnock, in the most important 
coal-mining district in Australia, and at Muswellbrook. 

Concrete proposals for the commercial production of power oil from coal 
in Great Britain by the hydrogenation process has focussed the attention 
of coal producers upon the possibilities of the rehabilitation of the industry 
by the utilization of coal produced in this State for the production of motor 
spirit, oils, ete. 
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An investigation of a low temperature carbonisation process for the 
treatment of coal was completed in 1934, the Government having provided 
funds for the purpose, and complete tests of bulk samples of coal were 
made abroad. As a result of the investigation and tests it was demonstrated 
that coal from the Greta seam is superior to the best British coal for 
carbonisation at low temperatures and that it yields considerably more tar 
and coke of higher quality. Nevertheless, commercial production appears 
unlikely at present. 


Staie Coal Mine. 


A State coal mine was opened at Lithgow, in the Western district, in 
September, 1916. The area of the land containing coal reserved for the 
Crown amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the available supply of coal has 
been estimated at 240,000,000 tons. The mine, which was closed in July, 
1917, was taken over by the Railway Commissioners in the early part of 
1921, and transferred to the jurisdiction of the Minister for Mines on ‘ist 
October, 1932. Under the State Coal Mines (Amendment) Act, 1932, 
control of the mine is vested in the State Coal Mines Control Board, 
consisting of the Under-Secretary, Department of Mines (Chairman), an 
officer of the Mines Department, nominated by the Minister for Mines, 
and a representative of the Department of Railways, nominated by the 
Minister for Transport. 


The output from the mine was 552,320 tons in 1980-31, 374,251 tons in 
1933-34, and 353,207 tons in 1934-35. 


Production of Coal. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in New 
South Wales to the close of 1935, the total production being 394,227,648 
tons, valued at £212,301,771. 


Period. Coal Raised.) as pits Mouth, | porto” 
tons.: | £ | s. de 
To 1900 91,476,633 | 37,315,915 8 1 
1901-05 30,917,230 10,703,600 6 11 
1906-10 40,624,698 14,240,992 7 0 
1911-15 48,831,214 17,759,946 7 3 
1916-20 44,830,757 25,847,168 ll 6 
1921-25 54,469,445 45,086,288 16 7 
1926-30 46,170,868 ; 38,628,003 16 69 
1931 6,432,382 4,607,343 14 4 
3932 6,784,222 | 4,376,453 12 11 
1933 7,118,437 4,306,799 : 12 1 
1934 7,873, 180 4,541,923 ll 6 
1935 $8,698,579 4,887,341 ll 3 
Total ...| 394,227,648 212,301,771 10 § 
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The production of coal exceeded 10,000,000 tons in each year from 1926 
to 1927, reaching the maximum in 1924 when the production was 11,618,216 
tons. In 1928 there was a marked decline in the demand for coal, and in 
1929 and 1930 operations were affected also by a prolonged cessation of 
work in the northern mines. The general industrial depression was a major 
factor in the restricted production of the following years and the output 
in 1931 was the lowest since 1904. As a result of widespread recovery in 
industrial activity, production in 1935 was higher than in 1931 by 2,266,197 
tons. 

The bulk of the coal is obtained from the northern coal-fields. ‘The 
output of each district during 1934 and 1935 respectively was:—Northern, 
5,227,647 and 5,679,802 tons, valued at £3,147,471 and £3,336,137, Southern, 
1,344,669 and 1,558,282 tons, £817,479 and £919,274, Western, 1,800,864 and 
1,460,495 tons, £576,973 and £631,930. The output of coal in 1935 increased 
by 825,399 tons, to which the Northern District contributed 452,155 tons, 
the Southern District 213,613 tons and the Western District 159,631 tons. 
Of the total output in 1935, 4,816,997 tons or 55.38 per cent. were drawn 
from tunnels, and 3,881,582 tons or 44.62 per cent. from shafts. Of the coal 
wrought, 23.7 per cent. was cut by machinery in 1934 and 22.6 per ceni. 
in 1935. 


A comparative statement of prices of coal is shown on page 95. 
Disposal of Coal. 


The following statement shows the quantity of coal retained for local 
consumption, and the interstate and oversea exports in 1921 and later years. 
The bunker coal loaded in Sydney Harbour into interstate steamers in 
1921, 1926 and 1928 is included in the table under the heading “domestic 
consumption,” because it was not distinguished in the records from the coal 
taken in that port by intrastate vessels. In this group are included also 
coal used in the coal mines, miners’ coal, dirt, ete., which amounted to 
377,000 tons in 1938, 348,000 tons in 1934, and 379,000 tons in 1935. 


Total 


Retained for |gent to other Stay Exported 
Year. | Domestic | Australian | , beeen y| to Oversea enn oe 
Consumption States. Australia. Countries. . 
tons. tons. tous. tons. tons. 


1921 | 5,268,628 | 2,752,810 | 8.021,438 | 2,771,949| 10,793,387 
1926 | 6,347,939| 2,740,570 | 9,988,509 | 1,797,257| 10,885-766 
1928 | 6,102,644| 2,209,981 | 8,312,625 | 1,135,572| 9,448,397 
1929 | 5,436,114 | 1,486,902 | 6,923,016 694,720] 7,617,736 
1930 | 4,994,552] 1,451,594 | 6,446,146! 646,909| 7,093,055 
1931 | 4,090,554 | 1,540,416 | 5,680,970! $01,412| 6,432,382 
1932 | 4,489,874 | 1;501,598 | 5,991,472! 792,730] 6,784,222 
1933 | 4,663,259 | 1,623,340 | 6,287,099 ; 831,338 | 7,113,437 
1934 | 5,183,153 | 1,882,873 | 7,066,026' §07.154| 7,873,180 
1935 | 5,932,714 | 1,889,274 | 7,821,988! 876,591! 8,693,579 


Per cent. of Total. 


1921 48°8 25°5 74:3 23°7 300 
1926 | 58°3 25:2 83°5 16°5 100 
1928 64°6 £34 88-0 12-0 100 
1929 71°4 19°5 90-9 91 1OU 
1930 | 70°4 20°5 90°9 91 300 
1931 63:6 23'S 87°5 125) | 100 
1932 66-2 22°1 883 11°77 190 
1933 | 65-5 22°8 88-3 11-7 100 
1934 65-8 23°9 89°7 | 103 100 
1935 68:2 21°7 89°9 10°1 108 


| 
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The greatest decline, absolutely and relatively, occurred in .the oversea 
‘exports, which represented 9 per cent. of the output in 1930 as compared 
with 25 per cent. in 1921 and 16 per cent. in 1926. There was a. diminution 
in interstate exports also—relatively greater than the foregoing ‘figures 
indicate, as those.for the earlier years do not include.Sydney bunker trade. 
In.1931 there was a-slight increase in exports, but.a-marked decline in the 
quantity .retained for local consumption. Since 1931 production has 
inereased materially, chiefly because of greater home consumption, which 
between 1931 and 1935 increased by 1,842,160 tons as compared with 
increases of 348,858 tons in coal sent to other States and 75,179 tons in 


exports oversea. Some of the coal-sent to South Australia is re-exported 
to Broken Hill. 


‘Full particulars are not available as to the purposes for which coal is 
used locally,.but statistics of factories and railways with those of the export 
trade contain information which covers a large proportion of the total 
production. The following statement shows these details for 1928-29 and 
the’last six years, though they differ from those shown in other tables in 


soifar as. they refer to periods of twelve months ending June, .and not to 
-calendar years :— 


1981-32. | 1932-33. [s02e-s4 1934-35, | 1935-26. 
{ 


Coal. Used. | 3028-2, | 1930-31. 
| 


\ 
‘In Factories— "tons. tons. tons. | tons. tons. tens. tons. 
' Fuel in: Electricity Works 882,255) 885,237) 741,130; 783,970) 815,291) 891,049) 

i” Other Factories ...) 1,318,880] 768,164; 656,333] 715,054] 874,036) 1,000,558: 


2,201,235) 1,603,402) 1,397,463] 1,499,024! 1,689,327|"1,891,607| 


mete) 


Raw Material in Gas Works) 661,878) 551,634) 515,508) 502,252) 508,926) 517,347 
” Goke ‘Works 869,257) 440,727] °398,800) 655,957| 903,136) 1,241,279 


| 1,531,135} 992,361) 914,308) 1,158,209] 1,412,062 1,758,626 


Total in Factories wee 3,782,370 2,595,762, 2,211,771 2,657,233! 3,101,389) 3,650,233) J 


———_—_~— 
em 


‘On Railways for Locomotive 


Purposes aa .| 1,212,272) 961,739) 896,147) 907.291) 865,837| 906,511 t 


Total, Factories and Railways) 4,944,642) $,557,501| 8,207,918] 8,504,524] 3,967,226) 4,556,744 t 
Exports— 
Interstate*—Cargo + | 1,541,788) 1,322,273] 1,250,940) 1,414,055/ 1,465,588) 1,631,062) 1,643,397 
af Bunker | 488,200] 308,074! 262,604) 304,351) 333,441) 394,067| 354,380 


Total, Interstate ...) 2,029,988} 1,630,347] 1,513,544] 1,718,406] 1,799,029] 2,026,029] 1,997,777 


Oversea—Cargo eee. eos 311,608] 357,367| 342,419, 282,969) 291,835) $04,087) 306,356 
7 Bunker ... «| 645,266) 445,714) 456,202) 531,300) 562.965) 539,750) 582,866 
Total, Oversea ... .... 956,874} 803,081! 798,621| 814,269] 854,800] 843,837| 889,222 
Yotal Exports ... +-| 2,986,862) 2,433,428! 2,812,165] 2,532,675) 2,653,829| 2,869,866) 2,886,999 
Total, Factories, Railways 
and Exports i ---| 7,931,504] 5,990,929) 5,520,083) 6,097,199] 6,621,055| 7,426,610 t 


* Approximate. t Not yet available. 


The quantity of coal used as fuel in factories rose and fell with the 
general movement in the secondary industries, the requirements of the 
electric light and power works being an important factor. The demand for 
coal as raw material in gas works declined between 1928-29 and 1931-32 
and has since been fairly steady, but the quantity used in coke works, which 
has fluctuated somewhat, was exceptionally large in 1934-35. The quantity 
consumed by railway locomotives has declined on account ‘of the electrifica- 
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tion of. some.of.the railway services, economy in the:use of coal_for steam 
engines,..and a-reduction. in traffic. The export trade has been affected ‘by 


reason.of.a diminution.in the demand ‘due to such causes.as the substitu- 
tion of oil. 


On the average it appears that local factories absorb nearly 45 per cent. 
of the output, the railways approximately 12 per cent., and the export trade 
slightly less than 35 per cent. 


In May, 1929, the Governments of the Commonwealth and of the State 
of New South Wales, acting in conjunction, appointed a Royal Commission 
to investigate the position of the coal industry..and the causes which had led 
to a marked decline in the local demand as well as in the export trade. 
The report ofthe Commission ‘issued in March, 1930, contains a compre- 
hensive review of the industry. The Commission recommended ‘that coal- 
mining be placed under the control of a commission with far-reaching 
powers to regulate all phases of the industry, including conditions ‘of 
employment; also that advisory committees of experts be ‘appointed ‘to 
assist the board. Further particulars relating to the recommendations 
and details regarding the working of the mines are shown in the 1929-30 
issue of the Year Book. 


Colliery Days ‘Worked. 


The intermittency of operations.in the coal-mining industry, due chiefly 
to irregularity of orders, the frequency and magnitude of industrial dis- 
putes and over-development, is indicated ‘by the followiig table showing 
the weighted average number of days worked in the main coal-minmg 
districts-since 1913:— 


Year. Northern. Southern. | Western. | Total, 
days days. days. days. 

1913 ... soe 234 227 261 233 
1917 ... aa 201 207 221 204 
1921 ... See 221 234 217 223 
1925 ... wee 197 194. 257 202 
1927 ... ese 175 203 229 187 
1928 ... $e 159 175 209 168 
1929 ... ss 79 228 244. 132 
1930 ... ais 92 149 195 119 
1931 ... a8 134 129 194 141 
1932 ... Pac 150 158 194 157 
1933. ... oe 172 175 192 175 
1934... ase 177 198 | 202 184 
1935 ... aes 198 216 222 205 


The maximum number. of days.which it-is possible to work is 274, but the 
average has rarely approached this total. 


Between 1921 and 1927 the number of' persons. engaged .in coal-mining 
increased ‘steadily from.20,978 to:24,483. -At.the same time there was a 
definite downward trend in the average number of deys-worked on the 
northern and:southern: fields -and for New ‘South -Wales.as a whole. 


The effects of the prolonged stoppage of the principal northern collieries 
‘from March, 1929, to June, 1930, are discernible in the decreased average 
number of days worked on the northern field in those years, and in the 
increased number of days worked in the southern and western districts, 
‘due to. diversion of:trade. 
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The comparatively high and steady average in the western mines is 
accounted for by the fact that in the large State colliery and in collieries 
supplying the cement-making industry work has been much more regular 
than in the other collieries producing for the open market. 


Output of Coal per Man Day. 


The approximate average output per man day worked is shown below for 
various years since 1913:— 


Below Ground. All Employees. 

ie Northern. | Southern. | Western. Total. | Northern. | Southern. | Western. Total. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1913 wee] 3°25 2-75 4-01 3-18 2-44 2-12 3°29 2-41 
1917 «| 3°36 2-88 4:29 3:33 2-46 2-20 3-56 2-50 
1921 ...| 3°17 2-69 4-62 3:17 2-34 2-00 3-74 2-36 
1925 wel 3°25 2-86 3°55 3-21 2-42 2-12 2.76 2-41 
1927 we| 3°34 2-78 3-77 3:27 2-50 2-14 2-94. 2:48 
1928 -.| 3:58 2-87 4:38 3°53 2-61 2-21 3.34 2-62 
1929 --| 3°67 2-60 407 | 3-45 2-66 2-08 3.16 2-58 
1930 | 4:09 2-90 4:19 3-80 2-96 2.23 3-27 2.81 
1931 we] 4:20 3-28 4-23 4:04 3-01 2.48 3-33 2-96 
1932 | 4:27 3-26 4-72 4:15 3-06 2-81 3-16 3-03 
1933 we| 4:42 3-44 5-28 4:34 3°15 2-58 4-22 3:17 
1934 ...| 4:65 3-14 5-29 4-40 3°35 2-44 4:28 3-26 
1935 wel 4°64 3-41 5:08 4-42 3-40 2-62 4:17 3:33 


In considering fluctuations in the annual average output ;per man day, 
due allowance must’ be made for the frequent changes occurring through 
the closure of old mines and the opening of new mines with varying 
efficiency, and for the increasing age of workings. Since 1930 depressed 
trade and substantially reduced prices have tended to divert production 
to the more economical workings. 


Om SHALE, 


Oil-bearing mineral, which is a variety of torbanite or cannel coal, known 
locally as kerosene shale, has been found in many localities in New South 
Wales, the most important deposits being in the Capertee and Welgan 
Valleys. 


The production of oil shale from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1935 amounted to 1,925,053 tons, valued at £2,695,121, of which all 
but 7,217 tons, valued at £8,204, had been produced by the end of 1922. 
From 1900 until 1922 annual production ranged between 15,474 tons in 
1915 and 86,018 tons in 1912, but the maximum production since 1922 
amounted to only 2,691 tons in 1932. There was no production in the 
years 1925 to 1929, inclusive, nor in 1933 and 1935, but in 1934 a quantity 
of 200 tons was obtained for experimental purposes. 


The resumption of shale mining in 1931 and 1932 was an outcome of a 
grant of £100,000 made available by the Commonwealth Government for the 
employment of surplus coal miners. The Shale Oil Development Com- 
mittee was formed to administer the grant, and arrangements were made 
to subsidise holders of shale oil leases to enable them to provide work, but 
as this policy resulted in the employment of only a few of the miners, the 
Committee was incorporated as a limited company and commenced mining 
operations at Newnes, in the Wolgan Valley, in August, 1931. About two 
months later a quantity of shale was despatched abroad, and the retorts at 
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Newnes were brought into operation for the extraction of oi] at the mine. 
Over the whole period of the Committee’s mining operations—Ist Nov- 
ember, 1981 to 16th April, 1982—3,980 tons of oi] shale were mined and 
176 tons of Jower grade shale from adjoining leases were purchased; 3,885 
tons of oil shale were treated in the retorts for a yield of 381,196 gallons, 
or an average of approximately 98 gallons of crude oil per ton of shale. 
In the same period the quantity of coal mined was 2,795 tons, 


On 28th June, 1932, the oil works at this locality were transferred to a 
private organisation, which abandoned the project in November, 1932. 
A committee, known as the Newnes Investigation Committee, comprising 
an independent chairman and six members (three nominated by the Com- 
monwealth and three by the State Government) was set up, to investigate 
the possibilities of the industry. In 1934 the Committee reported that 
reserves of shale of workable thickness were 2,000,000 tons, with a probable 
reserve of a further 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons, and that the cost of estab- 
lishing the industry on a sound basis was estimated at £600,000. Follow- 
ing further investigation, the Commonwealth Government advertised for 
sale an option to purchase which it holds over equipment on the Newnes- 
Capertee shale oil field. The Commonwealth Government announced also, 
with a view to encouraging development of the industry, that petrol to a 
maximum annual output of 10,000,000 gallons produced from shale in 
Australia will, for a period of twenty years, be afforded protection over 
imported petrol to the extent of existing customs and excise duties; 7.¢., 
7d. per gallon on imported petrol and 53d. per gallon on petrol produced 
from imported crude oil. 


DiamMonps. 


Diamonds and other gem-stofies occur in various places in New South 
Wales, but an extensive field has not been discovered. The finest of the New 
South Wales diamonds are harder and whiter than the South African, and 
are equal to the best Brazilian gems. 


The following table shows the output of diamonds as recorded, bué it is 
probable that the actual outpnt was much greater. The majority of the 
diamonds have been obtained from the mines in the Bingara and Copeton 
districts :— 


i 


Period. Carats. | Value. | Period. Carats. Value. 
= to = ! ms cece vated Malena eB, Sana, 
| £ | — | £ 
1867-1906 | 100,103 i 55,535 1931 725 694 
1901-1905 | 54,206 i 46,434 1932 251 252 
3906-1910 | 16,651 12,374 1933 123 123 
1911-1915 | 16,003 | 13,353 1934 | 49 52 
1916-1920 11,973 | 12,573 1935 j é “ 
192]-1925 — 3,232 4,183 - — — 
1926-1930 — 1,077 1,226 Total ...| 204,393 146,799 
t 
| i 
i i 
; \ 
= — a ae 
OPAL. 


Precicus opal occurs in two geological formations in New South Wales, 
viz., in tertiary vesicular basalt and in the upper cretaceous sediments. The 
most important deposits are in the upper cretaceous rocks at White Cliffs 
and Lightning Ridge. Gems from the latter field are remarkable for colour, 
fire, and brilliancy. The opals from vesicles in the tertiary basalt at 
Tintenbar in the North Coast division resemble the Mexican gems. 
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The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won in 
New South Wales to the end of 1935 :— 


‘Period. Value. Period. Value. 
£ | £ 
1890-1900 456,599 1931 2,178 
1901-1905 476,000 1932 1,233 
1906- 1910 305,300 1933 4,231 
1911-1915 154,738 1934 3,283 
1916-1920 105,547 1935 ‘ 5,070 
1921-1924 51,740 ——. — 
‘T926-1930 47,409 Total 03 1,613,328 


The output of opal was greatest during the five years ended 1903, when 
the. average value was £115,000 per annum. 


‘ALUNITE. 


Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 35 miles from Port 
Stephens, in.a narrow_mountain.range -which.for more‘than a‘mile is com- 
posed mainly of alunite, of greater or less purity. Owing-to:the nature of the 
occurrences, it has not .been possible to estimate the ore reserves of -com- 
mercial value. “Four varieties of alunite are recognised at the mines, but 
operations were confined mainly to the light-pink- ore, the average yield bemeg 
about 80 per.cent. of. alum. 


In 1926 the production of alunite was 580 tons, valued at £23320, and 
the quantity exported since 1890 was 58,189 tons, valued at £208,795. 
No alunite has been produced during the last nine years. 


Oruer Minerats. 


Marble.—Beds of marble of great variety of colouring and with highly 
ornamental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work. 


Limestone.—Immense supplies of limestone are distributed widely through- 
out the State. The commercial value of the deposits depends mainly on 
their accessibility and proximity to market. The bulk of the limestone 
is raised for the manufacture of cement in localities where coal and shale 
are readily available. 


Fireclays.—Fireclays of good quality are found in the permo-carboniferous 
coal measures, and excellent clays for brick-making, pottery, etce., may be 
obtained in the State, chiefly in Sydney and Wollongong districts. 


Magnesite-—Magnesite is distributed widely, but few deposits are of 
commercial value. Large quantities have been mined at Fifield, Attunga, and 
Barraba. The output during 1934 was 15,651 tons, valued at £39,127, and 
15,688 tons, valued at £27,454, were mined in 1935. 


Diatomaceous earth occurs in several localities. The principal deposits 
are situated at Cooma, Barraba, Coonabarabran, and Wyrallah. The 
output in 1935 was 2,712 tons, valued at £5,424. 


Other Mineral Deposits —Other mineral deposits known to exist but not 
worked extensively include asbestos, barytes, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, ochre, 
graphite, gypsum, slate, and mica. Quartzite for the manufacture of silica 
bricks is obtainable in large. quantities. 
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QuagRiEs: 

The: Hawkesbury formation in .the-Metropolitan district provides- excellent 
sandstone for architectural use. The supply.is very extensive, and the stone 
is. finely grained, durable, and.easily worked. In the north-western portion 
of the State and in the northern coal districts good building stone is 
obtainable. 

Syenite, commonly called trachyte; is found at Bowral. For building 
purposes it-is solid, and takes a beautiful polish. 

Granite occurs at many places in the State, and it has- been quarried 
generally in places near the coast, whence transport is cheaper than from 
less accessible localities. The pylons of the Sydney Harbour Bridge are 
faced with granite quarried at Moruya: 

Basalt or blue- metal, suitable for ballasting roads:and railway lines and 
for making-concrete, is obtained at Kiama and other-localities. 

The-following statement shows the output ofthe quarries-and clay, gravel 
and sand pits during the years 1934 and 1935, as recorded in returns 
collected from the. owners under the Census Act of 1901:— 


1684,. 1825, 
Stone, etc. ee 
Quantity. |  Valiie. Quantity.; | Value:. 
Building and Construction tons. £ tons. £ 
Stone— 
Sandstone ... ioe ake 228,802 53,727 44,089 31,927 
Granite ae whe wee 72,288 37,674 14,995 9,086 
Basalt See wae as 172,012 453910 222,185 56,503 
Dolerite ... ex ass 89,790 19,799 94,979 19,914 
Trachyte, etc. wie eee 827 1,517 1,315" 3,101 
Limestone ... ses sas 1,852 1,375" 7,589 4,238: 
Marble. ies og walek 693 1,983 470 1,912 
Quartzite ... tee es 46,911 4,817 ot Ss 
Other... ote a in 235 670 
Macadam, Ballast, ete.— 
Sandstone... es see 204,049 34,189 ° 318,949 55,599 
Granite. ae Se sad 24;678 3,128 22,880 3,401 
Bluestone, Basalt, etc. ... 805,524 202,033 1,165,688 232,456 
Quartzite ... wes ais 95,241 10,084 2,388 1,755 
Trachyte. ... was afl 3,215 932 3,703 1,186 
Limestone’ ... wie ws 21,478 4,042 16,008 3,066 
Gravel sae Sie ing 892,901 161,457 1,695,931 299,433 
Sand ... — oats aes 194,230 18,813 281,668 28,415 
Shale ey ae er 24,709 4,390 60,009 10,464 
Andesite oan ees eae 68,417 15,246 102,325 10,693 
Porphrite. ... re mae 16,559 3,667 42,870 2,858 
Other... oan _ eae 20,271 1,705 8,821 1,393 
Limestone—- 
For-Cement ... ome whe 391,959 68,197 349,738 55,194 
For Burning oa ase 51,545 19,576 59,449 16,892 
For Flux... see Set 94,497 19,649 105,384 | 19,954. 
Shale for Cement... Ses me 39,662 | 5,496'- 68,074 9,699 
Clays-- 
Brick ate Pe abe 943,600 103,903 1,313,632 133,302 
Pottery mr eae wae 9,316 2,476 19,700 4,144 
Earthenware... ... es 57,233 6,774 50,461 7,094 
Kaolin ae ree ove: 7,160 4,320 10,731 7,430 
Fire Clay... sen — 32,586. 6,586 38,922. 8,519 
Silica aes eae eis 12,693 8,153 15,694 9,541 
Other... ue ae = 2,000 200 5,449 803 
Shell Grit:... wen awe ved 2,732 2,975. 3,023 3,017 
Total ane | 4,629,665 875,413 6,142,119: 1,052,989 


Of the value of output shown above, the portion won from quarries using 
power machinery or employing four hands or more was £1,020,544 in 1935. 
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The output of the quarries was large in the years 1926 to 1929 when there 
was great activity in building, road construction, etc. A marked decline 
then occurred, and both volume and value of output were at a minimum 
in 1932. There was substantial recovery in the following years, the value 
of clay production increasing from £35,781 in 1952 to £170,833 in 1935, of 
road materials from £383,544 to £650,719, and of limestone from £35,581 
to £92,040. The production of building stone has varied somewhat in 
recent years with the demand for stone used in the construction of 
The output, as recorded for each year since 1927, is shown 


reservoirs. 
below :— 
Output. ! Output. 
Year. Year, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ tons. £ 

1927 6,043,859 1,521,500 1932 2,580,394 563,409 
1928 6,268,636 1,500,082 1933 3,484,950 836,568 
1929 6,313,050 1,373,855 1934 4,629,665 875,413 
1930 3,779,012 940,836 1935 6,142.119 1,052,989 
1931 3,218,619 634,420 


Inspection or MINEs. 


The inspection of mines with a view to safeguarding the health and safety 
of miners is conducted by salaried officers of the Department of Mines in 
terms of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, which apply to coal and shale 
mines, and the Mines Inspection Acts, which apply to other mines. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Acts prescribe that every coal mine must be 
under the control and direction of a qualified manager, and daily personal 
supervision must be exercised: by him or by a qualified under-manager. 
In mines where safety-lamps are used a competent person must be appointed 
as deputy to carry out duties for the safety of the mine, especially in regard 
to the presence of gas, the sufficiency of ventilation, the state of the roof 
and sides, and the supervision of skot-firers. 


The Acts contain general rules for the working of coal mines in regard to 
such matters as ventilation, sanitation, the inspection and sateguarding of 
machinery, safety lamps, explosives, security of shafts, ete. It is provided 
that a person may not be employed in getting coal or shale at the face of 
the workings of a mine unless he has had two years experience or work in 
company with an experienced miner. Special rules are established in each 
mine for the safety, convenience, and discipline of the employees. 


A Royal Commission, appointed in July, 1925, conducted an inquiry into 
conditions operating in the coal mines of New South Wales, with special 
reference to ventilation, the presence of gas, and the use of safety lamps. 
As a result of its recommendations the Coal Mines Regulation Act was 
amended with the object of minimising the risks attached to this class of 
mining, and Courts of Coal Mines Regulations may be constituted to deter- 
mine matters relating to the safe working of the coal mines. The Governor 
may appoint a District Court judge, a stipendiary or police magistrate, or a 
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mining warden to sit as a Court. Courts have been proclaimed at East 
Maitland, Newcastle, Muswellbrook, Gunnedah, Sydney, Wollongong, 
Lithgow, and Mudgee. 


The Mines Rescue Act, 1925, makes provision for rescue operations in 
coal and shale mines by the establishment of rescue stations, rescue corps, 
and rescue brigades. In four districts, viz., the Western, Southern, New- 
castle, and South Maitland, central rescue stations have been established, 
and the mine owners in each district are reauired to contribute to a fund 
for their upkeep. The rates of contribution for the year 1935 were as 
follow.:—Western, 0.85d.; Southern, 1.17d.; Newcastle, 0.74d.; and South 
Maitland, 0.47d. per ton of coal raised during the preceding year. The 
amount contributed was £22,038 in 1934 and £22,577 in 1935. 


In the mines, to which the Mines Inspection Acts relate, a qualified 
manager, exercising daily personal supervision, must be appointed if more 
than ten persons are employed below ground, and the machinery must be in 
charge of a competent engine-driver. General rules are contained in the Act, 
and the inspectors may require special rules to be constituted for certain 
mines. 


Certificates of competency to act in mines as managers, under-managers, 
deputies, engine-drivers, and electricians are issued in accordance with the 
Acts relating to inspection. 


Particulars regarding the persons killed or seriously injured in mining 
accidents during the last eleven years are shown below :-— 


Acoldents. | Per 1,000 Employed. 
Year Coal and Shale Other Coal and Shale Other 
* Miners. Miners. Miners. Miners. 
Killed Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
1925 27 115 10 65 1-12 4:78 © ‘76 : 4:93 
1926 Za 102 20 60 1:01 4°12 1:27 ; 3°82 
1927 24 107 11 58 "98 4:37 j 81 4°26 
1928 14 103 12 00 “65 4:80 99 4-94 
1929 12 89 10 55 “53 3:96 | $2 4:5] 
1930 16 73 14 63 “17 353 | 1:04 | 4:69 
1931 7 66 13 35 45 4:19 | 78 Bll 
1932 13 68 18 28 -20 4:74 1-34 2-09 
1933 10 61 18 30 “13 4°56 1:43 2-39 
1934 15 56 19 43 1-11 416 , 1:27 2-87 
1935 1l 61 12 132 82 4:57 “79 8-72 
! ‘ t 


The accident rates are not based on the number of employees as shown on 
page 96. They relate to the total number of persons who are subject to 
the provisions of the Mining Acts, including persons engaged in connection 
with treatment plant at the mines, and in quarries held under mining titles. 
The particulars relating to all quarries are included in the figures for the 
years subsequent to 1924, with the exception of road workers engaged part 
time in obtaining gravel, etc. No allowance was made in calculating the 
rates for variations in the average number of days worked in each year. 
Particulars of the average time worked in coal mines are shown on page 115. 
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Allowances paid during.1934 to beneficiaries under the provisions of the 
Miners. Accident Relief Act. amounted to £16,676, and in 1935 to £15,761 
The beneficiaries at the end of each year were: widows; 211 and 200; 


mothers, 16 and 11; sisters, 4; permanently disabled persons, 172 and 160; 
and children, 45.and 389: respectively. 


In the chapter relating to. Industrial Arbitration, particulars. are given 


regarding industrial diseases. in mines and the compensation. provided. in 
eases of accident or illness. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The collection and expenditure of public moneys in New South Wales 
are controlled by four authorities, viz.:—(1) The Government of the State 
of New South Wales; (2) the Goveriaient of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia; (3) the Municipal, Shire, and County Councils (local governing 
bodies operating in defined areas); and (4) statutory bodies appointed by 
the Government to administer such public services as railways, tramways, 
water and sewerage, Sydney Harbour, irrigation, and main roads. 

The governmental revenue of the State Government is derived mainly 
from taxes such as the income tax, stamp and probate duties, motor, 
betting, totalisator, racecourses admission and entertainment taxes, 
wages tax, special income tax, proceeds of the State lottery; fees for 
licenses, from the sale and leasing of its lands and forests, and from the 
contribution by the Commonwealth under the financial agreement of 1927. 
The expenditure of the State on governmental account includes the cost of 
such services as education, public health, hospitals, police, prisons, the State 
law courts, Industrial Commission and conciliation boards, navigation (in 
part), agriculture and lands administration, water conservation and 
irrigation, local government (administration and grants), widows’ pensions, 
eare of the destitute, administration of mining, fisheries, and factory laws, 
the construction of public works and unemployment relief. 

The governmental revenue of the Commonwealth Government is derived 
mainly from the customs and excise and primage duties, income tax, land 
tax, estate duty, sales tax, and entertainments tax. Its expenditure is 
mainly in connection with repatriation services, old age and invalid 
pensions, maternity allowances, naval and military defence, lighthouses, 
navigation (in part), quarantine, bounties on production, the control of 
customs, meteorological observations, assistance in marketing operations, 
bankruptcy law (as proclaimed in August, 1928), the maintenance of a 
High Court and a Court of Industrial Arbitration. 

Local governing bodies are required to levy a rate of not less than Id. in 
the £1 on the unimproved capital value of Jands within the areas adminis- 
tered by them, and, in some cases, they are empowered also to levy rates on 
the improved capital value. They provide minor services, such as the con- 
struction, maintenance, and lighting of streets and roads, the control and 
maintenance of public parks and recreation areas, the supervision of building 
operations, and, in some cases, the provision of water and sanitary services. 
In general the cost of these services is defrayed from the rates, but not 
infrequently charges are imposed for special services rendered. In some 
instances loans are raised for expenditure on revenue services and are 
repaid by special or increased general taxation in the area concerned. 

The revenue of the statutory bodies administering railways, tramways, 
Sydney harbour works, etc., is derived almost entirely from charges for the 

“use of services which they administer, and all are ultimately subject 
to the control of the Government. Revenue by way of motor taxes is used 
largely by the Main Roads Board in the construction and maintenance of 
roads throughout the State. 

Besides their ordinary governmental activities, the various Governments 
conduct certain business and industrial undertakings. Thus the State 
Government owns brickworks, construction works, and metal quarries and 
other establishments, and many of the local governing bodies have estab- 
lished light and power services which are retailed to the general public. 

State and Federal: Governments each have power to borrow money as 
approved by the Loan Council 

The Financial Agreement of 1927 was described on page 682 of the 
1930-31 Year Book. In terms of this agreement the Commonwealth took 

*10117—A 
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over the debts of the States on 1st July, 1929, and agreed to contribute a 
part of the annual interest and sinking fund charges thereon. A national 
debt sinking fund was established, and the management of the debts and 
supervision of borrowing by the chief public authorities were entrusted 
to the Australian Loan Council of representatives of the Commonwealth 
and of each State. 

Municipalities and shires have power to raise loans under certain condi- 
tions. In the case of a municipality the total amount of loans must not 
exceed 20 per cent. of the unimproved value of the ratable land in its area, 
and, in the case of a shire, thrice its annual income. 

Of the statutory bodies referred ta, the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage 
and Drainage Board only has power to raise loans on its own initiative, 
but such loans are subject to the approval of the Governor and of the 
Australian Loan Council. 

TAXATION. 
The following statement shows the amount of taxation collected in New 


South Wales by the State Government, and the rates and charges received 
by local bodies, ete., during the five years ended 30th June, 1935. 


ae ere 1930-31. | 1931-32. | 1932-38. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 
State. £ £ £ £ £ 
Land Tax or trey “oe 2,486 2,453 1,968 2,199 2,461 
Income Tax ... ---| 6,183,481] 3,411,146] 3,870,616) 2,808,851] 3,146,495 
Unemployment Relief Tax | 4,375,803] 5,799,519] 6,702,439) 2,197,583 171,295 
Special Income Tax ... eae ves ees eis 1,477,300) 1,971,292 
Wages Tax... wes ot wea 383 1,573,404] 3,120,034 
Family Endowment Tax wes 558,555 930,264| 2,490,034 998,914 37,778 


Stamp and Probate Duties— ! 
Stamps Pe Ao ais 931,308 843,986 929,158] 1,013,604! 1,047,844 
Betting Tickets... ah 75,674 65,488 36,332 32,254 36,200 
Probate wie aes «| 1,496,641/ 1,251,650) 1,639,979] 1,542,475) 1,693,966 


Motor Taxf ... _ ...{ 1,258,641) 1,189,035] 1,193,224) 1,301,109) 1,402,015 


Motor Licenses ‘ 376,394 353,336 369,896) 411,643 438,765 

Motor Fees (Transport Act, 
1930) - 34,934 21,718 11,530 18,346 18,529 

Motor Fees (Transport Co- 
ordination, 1931) ... ; ate 16,698, 12,608 15,597 19,550 

Motor Charges (Transport Co- 
ordination, 1931) ... pee tee 36,600 20,896 24,133 29,271 
Betting Taxes ads ie 316,273 287,032 191,047 180,781 183,945 
Totalisator Tax vc 7 142,939 122,049 104,231 110,567 119,790 
Racecourses Admission Vex... 86,579 76,992 71,459 78,780 82,016 
Entertainments Tax ... wire 78,345 55,174 55,678 56,997 69,226 
Fees for Registration of NOR: 22,000 20,718 20,790 21,305 22,576 
Other Licenses ave 243,176 371,448 331,040 333,090 351,188 
Total, State Taxation £| 16,183,229] 14,855,306) 18,052,925] 14,198,932) 13,964,236 
Loca, Erc. — ~~ — 


Wharfage and Tonnage Rates 616,426 631,112 732,835 727,585 842,579 
Municipal Rates*— 


City of Sydney __... ...| 1,148,778) 1,082,930} 1,054,538] 1,020,439 985,912 
Suburban and Country ...| 3,963,814) 3,751,689| 3,281,800] 3,110,365) 3,058,801 
Shire Rates* ... 1,719,530] 1,420,061} 1,307,292) 1,264,824) 1,281,434 


Water and Sewerage Rates ete. 2,979,368} 3,024,648) 3,040,509] 2,699,801} 2,672,492 
Total, Local Rates and —_—_ 
Charges eee £) 10,427,916] 9,910,440} 9,416,974] 8,823,014) 8,841,218 
Grand Total we £) 26,611,145] 24,765,746] 27,469,899] 23,021,946] 22,805, 4.54. 

* Year ended 31st December preceding; Harbour Bridge and Main Roads rates are included. 


+ Part of the Motor Taxation included above is credited to the Main Roads Board, and not included 
as Governmental Revenue. (See page 133.) 


The Family Endowment Tax was first imposed as from 23rd July, 1927, 
and was abolished as from ist January, 1984. The Unemployment Relief 
“Tax was operative from 1st July, 1930, to 1st December, 1933. The rates 
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and incidence of both taxes were altered from time to time. As from Ist 
December, 1933, the Unemployment Relief Tax was replaced by the Special 
Income Tax and the Wages Tax. Until 30th June, 1932, the proceeds of 
these taxes were credited to the Family Endowment Fund and the Unem- 
ployment Relief Fund respectively. Subsequently they have been credited 
to Consolidated Revenue Fund. Particulars of the former are shown in 
Part “Social Condition” of the Year Book and of the latter in Part 
“Employment.” Most of the motor taxation is credited to the funds of the 
Main Roads Board, which are described in Part “Transport” of this Year 
Book. 

The precise amount of Federal taxation which is borne by the people 
of New South Wales cannot be determined definitely. The amount of 
customs and excise revenue collected in the State is shown in part “Com- 
merce” of this Year Book, but some of these taxes relate to goods con- 
sumed in other States. Federal land and income taxes paid by persons 
owning property and deriving income in more than one State are included 
in single assessments made by the Central Office, and cannot be allocated 
to the individual States except arbitrarily. The average amounts of 
Federal taxation per head of population in the Commonwealth were 
£7 15s. 2d. in 1930-31, £8 4s. 8d., £8 10s. Od., £8 9s. 6d. and £8 15s. 4d. in the 
succeeding years. 

Taxation per Head of Population. 

The amounts in the preceding table stated in their equivalent rates per 

head of the total State population are shown below :— 


Head of Taxation, or Charge. 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33, | 1933-34. 1934-35, 
SraTE, £s d/£5d|£Eana/£ 5 a | £ ad. 
Land Tax .. 5 es awe =p $36 . oes te 
Income Tax. | 2 8 7 167 1 911 11 6)1 311 
Unemployment Relief Tax 114 8) 2 5 2} 211 9/ 01610/0 1 4 
Special Income Tax a aks 7 011 4/015 0 
Wages Tax io ste wi a ah 012 0/1 3 8 
Family Endowment Tax | 0 4 5] 0 7 3) 019 2! 0 7 8\)0 0 8 
Stamp and Probate Duties— {fo 
Stamps ... 074/067) 07 2) 07 9/0 711 
Betting Tickets. .!| 0 0 7; 0061] 0090 3! 00 3;0 0 8 
Probate ik tes «| O11 9); 0 9 9/ 012 8} 01110] 01210 
Motor Tax 0 911 09 3); 0 9 2} 010 0/010 8 
Motor Licenses 0211; 0 29); 0 210} 03 2/0 3 4 
Motor Fees (Transport Act, 
19380)... 003! 002!09 1100 2/00 2 
Motor Fees (Transport Co- : | 
ordination Act, 1931)... 002/001); 0 01/0 0 2 
Motor Charges (Transport Co- 
ordination Act, 1931)... Sui 003; 002; 00 2/0 0 8 
Betting Taxes cas 02 6; 02 2); 01 6; 01 5/0 1 5 
Totalisator Tax ... 012; 010; 0 010; 0 0130/0 O11 
Racecourses Admission Tax 008/007), 007;/007;\0 0 7 
Entertainments Tax... | 0 0 7/ 00 5/ 00 5; 00 5/0 0 6 
Fees for Registration of moe? ./ 0 0 2) 9 02) 002) 00 2/0 0 2 
Other Liceases | O LIl} 0 211) 0 2 -7| 0 2 6|0 2 8 
Tosa), State Taxation | 6 7 2/ 5135 8| 619 4| 5 8 8|5 6 0 
Locat, Erc. 
Whartage and Tonnage Rates... 0 410) 0 £11) 05 8) 05 7/06 5 
Municipal Rates*—- 
City of Sydney 09 0) 08 5| 0 8 2} 0 710\'0 7 6 
Suburban and Country -| lil 2) 19 3) | 5 4] 1310/1 3 8 
Shire Rates* we 013 7) 011 1} 910 1) 09 8|0 9 9 
Water and Sewerage Ratesete.| 13 5/ 13 7/13 6| 10 7/1 03 
Tota), Local Rates and Charges; 4 2 0] 317 3| 312 9| 3 7 6/3 7 2 
Total, State and Local Tavation| 10 9 21 9121113012 11 816 2:8 138 2 


* Sec footnote to previous table. 
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Starp Taxes. 
State Land Taz. 


Land tax is levied by the State only on the unincorporated districts of 
the Western Division where no local rates are imposed. The rate of tax is 
1d. in the £ on the unimproved value. For the purpose of assessment 
a statutory deduction of £240 is made from the assessed value of the lands 
held by each individual. The amount of land tax collected in the year 
ended 30th June, 1935, was £2,461. 


State Income Tax. 


Income tax was first levied in New South Wales as from ist January, 
1896, and it has since been levied annually with, latterly, frequent changes 
of incidence. Incomes are assessed for taxation in the year following that 
in which they are derived, the returns for assessment being made up for the 
twelve months ended 30th June or such other date as is approved by the 
Commissioner. 

The income tax law was revised in 1928, and the new Acts apply to the 
taxation of incomes derived in 1927-28 and following years. The field of 
taxation was extended by reducing the statutory deduction and by repealing 
certain exemptions. Special provisions were inserted to lessen opportunities 
for the avoidance of tax, and the rates in respect of the higher incomes 
were increased. In certain matters further concessional deductions were 
allowed. 

Taxable Income is gross income less expenses incurred in earning it and 
(except in respect of companies) less the statutory deduction and conces-., 
sional deductions. 


Statutory Deductions—Resident taxpayers are allowed a statutory deduc- 
tion of £250, and absentees £50, less £1 for every £8 by which the net income 
exceeds £250 or £50, respectively, the net income being the assessable income 
less all deductions except the statutory deduction. Thus this exemption 
is a diminishing deduction which vanishes altogether at net incomes of 
£2,250 in the case of residents and £450 in the case of absentees. For net 
incomes exceeding those amounts there is no statutory deduction. 


Concessional Deductions include rates and taxes (except income tax) 
imposed by the State or a State authority and Federal land tax provided 
that the asset taxed produces assessable income or is used in connection 
with the taxpayer’s business of producing assessable income, also contribu- 
tions up to £50 to industrial unions and to approved agricultural societies, 
gifts of 10s. and over to public charitable institutions in the State and to the 
Sydney University and affiliated colleges. In the case of resident taxpayers 
the following concessional deductions also are ailowed:—(a) Premiums 
up to £50 for life assurance, annuity or fidelity guarantee; (b) contribu- 
tions up to £100 paid by a salary or wage earner, or by a taxpayer with a 
taxable income not exceeding £800, in respect of superannuation, or susten- 
ance, or widows or orphans funds, or registered friendly societies; (c) £50 
for each child under 16 years of age; (d) £50 in respect of the wife of a 
married taxpayer, reducing by £1 for each £1 of her assessable income, if 
any,- exceeding £200, and contributions up to £50 by unmarried taxpayers 
for the maintenance of dependants, provided that the assessable income 
of any dependant does not exceed £100. Where the taxable income does 
not exceed £400, medical and dental expenses for the taxpayer, his family, 
or dependants may be deducted, also funeral expenses up to £20; and where 
the taxable income does not exceed £800, expenses up to £50 per child for the 
education of children under 18 years, if suitable facilities are not provided 
by the State within reasonable daily travelling distance. 
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Tax is levied on the net income of companies without deduction, and 
dividends are treated as income in the hands of the shareholders, but 
shareholder-taxpayers ate allowed a rebate in respect of the tax pa by 
the eompanies. 

Rates of Tax on Individuals —The tax payable in respect of the incomes 

‘of individuals derived in the year 1927-28 was assessed at the following 
tates :— “ 

On income from personal exertion the tax was graduated from a com- 
mencing rate of 7d. in the £&, reaching 35d. in the £ on a’ taxable 
income of £7,000, the intermediate rates being determined on the 
formula 7d. + (xg x number of £ in taxable income) pence in the 
£. Taxable incomes over £7,000 were taxed at 35d. in the £ on 

the first £7,000 and 60d. in the £ on the excess over £7,000. 


On income from property the rate of tax was graduated from 9d. inthe 
£ to 42d. in the £ on a taxable income of £5,500, the intermediate 
rates being determined on the formula 9d. + (g$y x number of £ 
in taxable income) pence in the & Taxable incomes over £5,500 
were taxed at 42d. in the £ on the first £5,500 and 60d. in the £ on 
the excess over £5,500. 


Taxable incomes derived in the years 1928-29 to 1931-32 are assessed 
at the foregoing rates less 5 per cent., and on incomes derived in 1932-33 
1933-34 and 1934-35 at the foregoing rates less 15 per cent. : 


Where income is derived partly from personal exertion and partly from 
property the rate on the income from personal exertion ig calculated as if 
the total taxable income had been derived from personal exertion, and the 
rate on the income from property as if the total had been derived from pro- 
perty. 

The rate of tax applicable to income derived by individuals from the 
pastoral, dairying and agricultural influstries is determined under a 
system of averaging, the rate applied to such income being the rate charge- 
able in the year of assessment on the amount of taxable income equal to 
the taxpayer’s average taxable income derived during the year of income: 
and not more than the four years prior thereto. It is. provided that the 
first average year shall not be any year which would otherwise be the 
first average year, where the income of that year is greater than the 
income of the next subsequent year. 


Minimum Tax—The minimum amount of tax is 10s. 


Rates of Tax on Companies—The rates of tax payable by New South 
Wales companies are graduated according to taxable income. The scale 
applicable to income derived in the years 1933-34 and 1934-35 commenced at 
a rate of 21d. in the £ if the income did not exceed £500, and increased by 
1d. in the £ for each £500 until it reached 29d. for each £ where the taxable 
income was £4,500. On incomes over £4,500 the rate was 30d. per £. The 
rate for all foreign companies was 30d. in the £. The rate payable by 
mutual life assurance companies was 18d. per &. 


A tabular summary of the deductions allowed and rates of tax in the 
years 1923 to 1928 was published on page 397 of the Year Book for 1927-28. 
The rates for the years 1929 to 1932 were given on page 45 of the 1933-34 
Year Book. 


The incomes exempt from income tax include the following:—the 
‘salary of the State Governor, the official salaries of representatives. of 
the Government of another country, including foreign consuls and 
British trade commissioners and members of their staffs temporarily 
resident in New South Wales (subject to certain conditions as to reciprocity, 
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ete.) ; the revenues of municipal corporations and of local or public autho- 
rities: the income of mutual life assurance companies not being income from 
investments or rent or casual profits on the sale of property; the income of 
registered friendly societies and trade unions; the incomes of ecclesias- 
tical, charitable, and educational institutions of a public character, and 
of trust funds for public charitable purposes; the incomes of Starr- 
Bowkett building societies, and of societies not carried on for the purpose 
of profit, established to promote the development of the resources of 
Australia, or for the encouragement of music, art, science or literature: 
pensions paid by the Federal Government under the Australian Soldiers 
Repatriation Act; incomes derived by individuals in 1928-29 and four 
succeeding years from gold mines in Australia, Papua, or New Guinea, 
including dividends paid by a company out of such income. 


A registered co-operative society is exempt in respect of undistributed 
profits, and profits paid to members as a rebate or bonus on business done 
with the society. An unregistered co-operative society or a mutual build- 
ing, investment or insurance company is exempt in respect of profits 
paid to members as a rebate or bonus on business done with the company. 


State tax is not levied on interest from bonds, debentures, stock and other 
securities issued by the Commonwealth Government or on certain loans 
raised by the Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank of New 
South Wales. As from 1st July, 1927, Government borrowings have been by 
way of the issue of Commonwealth securities which are free of State tax. 

The statistics published by the State Income Tax Commissioner since 
these for assessments made in 1910-11 have been very scanty, but the follow- 
ing data have been made available:— 


| Companies. Individuals. 

Returns | | ——-A—_ | —_ ___——_ 

ee | ; : Amguat of 

ended 30th | Number Amount of Number Amount o os 

Sune.* Assessed. | accovreg, | Asseseed. Pees 4. ada 
£ £ £ 

1921 2,201 2,344,043 | 68,599 | 2,472,281 | 4,816,324 
4922, 2,201 2,258,441 | 97,334 | 2,148,370 | 4,406,811 
1923 2,236 2,326,141 | 101,578 | 2,092,461 | 4,418,602 
1924 2,720 2,757,822 | 111,528 | 2,156,641 | 4,914,463 
1925 3,068 3,104,151 | 120,557 | 1,970,845 | 5,074,996 
1926 3,338 3,692,863 | 85,795 | 2,054,146 | 5,747,009 
1927} 3,478 4,342,248 | 83,775 | 1,788,424 | 6,130,672 
19288 3,190 4,500,000 | 93,238 | 2,000,000 | 6,600,000 
1929 4,178 4,972,162 | 138,289 | 3,333,290 | 8,305,452 
1930 4,452 4,515,185 | 142,972 | 3,087,309 | 7,602,494 
1931 3,851 3,190,958 | 128,968 | 2,256,195 | 5,447,153 
1932 2,838 1,970,643 | 84,728 | 1,219,525 | 3,190,168 
1933 2,557 1,717,263 | 66,484 920,269 | 2,637,532 
1934 2,515 1,772,582 | 59,557 787,044 | 2,559,626 
1935 2,646 2,044,830 | 64,287 | 1,028,006 | 3,072,836 


* The assessments relate to income derived in the previous year ended 30th June. 
t Partly estimated. § Approximate, 


In considering the variations in the number of assessments and the 
amount of tax assessed from year to year, due allowance should be made for 
changes in the rates and incidence of the tax. Particulars for the years 
ended 30th June, 1928, were shown in the Year Book for 1927-28 on page 
897. In 1928-29 the taxable field and rates of tax were increased substan- 
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tially. These remained substantially unchanged in 1929-80, 1930-31 and 
1931-32. In 1932-33 rates of tax were reduced by approximately 10 per 
cent., and this reduction applied to 1933-34 and to 1934-35. 


A summary of assessments actually issued, amounts collected, and carry- 
over in each of the past four years is provided below. The transactions 
of individual years presented in this way do not relate to the income 
derived in any individual year, but to the actual time of issuing assess- 
ments :-— 


Years ended 30th June, 


Heading. | 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Tax Assessed—- £ £ £ £ 
Net Tax Assessed and Levied ...| 3,639,175 | 3,563,115 | 2,667,137 | 3,133,377 
Miscellaneous Items ... 8,643 2,261 848 3,189 


Net Tax unpaid from previous year... 1,205,524 | 1,413,699 1,068,542 | 893,622 


Total Receivable ...| 4,858,842 | 4,979,075 | 3,736,527 | 4,030,188 


Tax Collected— 


Net collections, amounts written off, etc.| 3,439,643 | 3,910,533 | 2,842,905 | 3,249,831 


Unpaid Tax carried forward to succeeding 
year... te aoe ee £} 1,413,699 | 1,068,542 893,622 780,357 


The amount of unpaid tax as at 30th June, 1935 (£780,357), represent- 
ing 25 per cent. of the net tax assessed and levied during the year, was. 
distributed as follows, according to years of assessment :—1934-35, £111,429; 
1983-34, £26,117; 1932-33, £34,307; 1931-32, £69,839; 1930-31 and previous. 
years, £538,665. 

The amounts actually collected during each of the five years 1930-31 to- 
1934-85 are shown on page 124 hereof. Collections during 1934-35,, 
viz., £8,146,495, consisted of £2,955,602 from assessments on the taxable 
income of the year, and £190,893 in respect of tax assessed on income 92 
previous years. 


State Probate Duties. 


Probate Duties have been imposed as a State Tax continuously since 
1880. The rates of probate duty payable on estates of persons dying on 
or after ist November, 1933, are as follows :— 

Estates of deceased persons dying domiciled in New South Wales. 

Not exceeding £500—Exempt. 
Exceeding £500 but not exceeding £1,000 2 per cent. 


” 1,000 ,, —,, 45 2,000 24 per cent. 
” 2,000 ” ” ” 3,000 24 per cent. 
” 3,000 ” ”» re 4,0 00 23 per cent. 
” 4,000 ” ” ” 5,000 3 per cent. 
7 ” 5,000 ”» » ” 6,000 34 per cent. 


and increasing by steps of 4 per cent. per £1,000 up to 17 per cent. on 
estates valued at £60,001 to £61,000. 

Over £61,000 but not over £62,000 the rate is 174 per cent., increasing 
by steps of 2 per cent. per £1,000 to 24% per cent. on £100,000. On estates 
valued at over £100,000 the rate of tax is 25 per cent. 
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’ Where the net value of the estate does not exceed £1,000 any property 
passing to:the widow and/or children under 21 years of age is exempt from 
duty, and where the net value of the estate exceeds £1,000 but not £5,000, 
if property passes to the widow and children under 21 years, duty is assessed 
at half rates thereon, but this concession applies only in the case of local 
domicile. 


On estates of deceased persons dying domiciled outside New South Wales 
the rates of tax are as follow :— 


Not exceeding £500 .. 3 per cent. 
Exceeding £500 but not exceeding £1, 000 34 per cent. 
> £1,000 ,, > £2,000 33 per cent. 


and iticreasing by steps of 3 per cent. per £1,000 to 20 per cent. on estates 
valued at £50,001 to £51, 000. On estates valued at over £51,000 put under 
£52,000 the rate of tax is 203 per cent., increasing by steps of } per cent. 
per. £1,000 to 24.4 per cent. on £75,000. On estates’ valued at over £75,000 
the. Tate of tax is 35 per cent. 


“The tax is due and payable on assessment or within six months after the 
death of the deceased. 


The dutiable value of the estate of a deceased person is the assessed value 
of all property of the deceased situated in New South Wales at his death, 
and in'case-of pérsons deceased since 31st March, 1931, domiciled in New 
South. Wales, personal property outside New South Wales. It includes 
all property disposed of by trust to take effect after his death; any gift 
made by him within three years of his death (inclusive of any money paid 
or property transferred by him without equivalent consideration other than 
by way of gifts for charitable or patriotic purposes); any property so dis- 
posed of that-a‘life interest therein was reserved to deceased or that deceased 
reserved power to restore to himself; any gift not assumed by the donee to 
the entire exclusion of deceased; any property comprised in a donatio mortis 
causa; any property vested by deceased in himself and another jointly, so 
that the beneficial interest therein passes to such other person on the death 
-of deceased; money payable under policy of assurance on the life of deceased 
-kept paid by him for the benefit of a beneficiary; any annuity purchased: 
by deceased to accrue at his death to a beneficiary; any property over which 
‘deceased at his death had general power of appointment; any property which 
on death of deceased passes to any other person by virtue of an agreement 
made by deceased to the extent which the value of the property exceeds the 
‘value of the consideration; any property which deceased had within three 
‘years of his death vested in a private company in consideration of shares or 
an interest in the company. 


Whether deceased was domiciled in New South Wales or not at the time of 
his death, his estate includes every specialty debt secured to him over property 
in New South Wales. Where duty is paid on personal property situate 
outside New South Wales, in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, a 
refund will be allowed of either the duty paid in the Dominion or the 
duty paid in New South Wales, whichever is the lesser. 


Deductions are allowed in respect of all debts actually due and owing by 
deceased. 


Particulars of the amount of probate duty collected in each of the past 
five years are shown on page 124. The number and values of estates 
assessed annually are shown in the part of this Year Book relating to 
“Private Finance,” and. in greater detail in the Statistical Register. 
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State Stamp Duties. 


Stamp Duty is imposed on a considerable number of legal and commer- 
cial documents, such as acknowledgments under Wills, Probate and Ad- 
ministration ‘Act, 1898, agreements, appointments of trustees and receivers, 
appointments of property in execution of powers of appointment, awards, 
bank notes, betting tickets, bills of exchange and promissory notes, bills of 
lading, charter parties, memoranda and articles of association, certificates 
of incorporation of companies, contract notes for sale of marketable 
securities, conveyances of property, declarations of trust, deeds of all kinds, 
foreclosure orders, guarantees, hire purchase agreements, leases, letters 
of allotment and letters of renunciation of shares in companies, letters or 
powers of attorney, partitions, policies of insurance (other than life), Real 
Property applications, Real Property Transfers, certain transmission appli- 
cations and consents to transmission applications by executors or adminis- 
trators, applications for merger, applications for discharge or modification 
of restrictive covenants, receipts or discharges given for payments of money 
or bills of exchange, including cheques amounting to £2 and upwards 
(other than wages, salaries, etc.), transfers of shares, etc. Certain exemp- 
tions in all cases are laid down in the Stamp Duties Act,-and specifically in 
other statutes, notably in regard to documents of particular organisations 
not operating for profit. The rates of certain stamp duties were reduced 
as from 1st November, 19388. 

The amount of Stamp Duty collected in each of the past five years is 
shown on page 124. 

State Taxes on Betting and Horse-racing. 


The following table shows the total amount of taxation in connection with 
betting and horse-racing during each of the last eleven years:— 


¥ear | Racing Book- Book- Betting i Race- Winni 
ended | Clubs and kers | makers Tickets Totalisator | courses Bets Total 
30th | Associa- |p v2<er : Stamp Tax. Admission] max . 
June. tions. License (Turnove )j Duty. Tax. are 
£ £ £ £ £ £. 3 £ £ 

1925 | 69,579 | 43,365 asus 119,144 248,283 | 139,499]... 619,870 
1926 | 65,484 | 40,210 | ..... 118,624 237,431 | 137,903] .....- 599,602 
1927 | 68,149 | 42,808] ...... 125,645 233,867 | 143,608 ites 614,077 
1928 | 73,136 | 41,391 | ...... 124,059 201,008 {136,175} ..... 575,769 
1929 | 71,785 | 41,342 119,351 193,868 129,713] ..... 556,059 
1930 | 68,704 | 38,507 | ...... 116,933 193,172 | 129,320 wedte 546,636 
193] | 57,676 | 30,947 | ...... 75,674 142,939 86,579 | 227,650 | 621,465 
1932 | 53,202 | 20,732 | ...... 65,488 122;049 76,992 | 204,098 | 551,561 
1933 | 56,34] | 31,273 | 76;065 36,332 04,231 71,459 | 27,368 | 403,969 
1934 | 47,519 | 28,904 | 104,171 32,254 110,567 78,780 187 40272 382 
1935 | 49,289 | 33,125 | 101,463 36,200 119,790 $2,016 6S 421,951 

Further references to this matter are contained in part “Social Condi-- 


tion” of this Year Book. 


State Betting Taxes. ; 


The Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915, and amending Acts, imposed taxes on 
racing clubs and associations, on bookmakers, and on betting tickets. The 
last-named tax is now imposed by the Stamp Duties Act, 1924. 

Taxes in respect of racing clubs are levied on licenses and fees necaued 
from bookmakers. The existing rates range from 50 per cent. on racecourses 
within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, to 20 per cent. on 
courses outside that limit. . 

The taxes payable by bookmakers are regulated according to the particular 
courses and enclosures where operations are carried on, and they-vary con- 
siderably. 
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The Act of 1915 further provided for the imposition of a stamp duty on 
all betting tickets issued by bookmakers, the amount being one penny in the 
saddling paddock, and one-halfpenny for the other parts of the racecourse. 
During 1917 these rates were doubled, and in 1920 the amount on the 
paddock tickets was increased to threepence, but the other rates were not 
altered. As from the 1st October, 1932, the rates reverted to one penny in 
the saddling paddock and one-halfpenny for the other parts of the race- 
course. In addition to these amounts, bookmakers are required to furnish 
a monthly statement showing the number of credit bets made, the duty on 
them being the same as if tickets had been issued. 


In terms of the Winning Bets Taxation Acts, as from 20th December, 
1930, a tax was imposed at the rate of one shilling in each ten shillings of 
the amount of each winning bet, but as from 26th November, 1931, the 
amount of the wager was excluded from the taxable amount. The tax was 
abolished as from 1st October, 1932, and was replaced by a turnover tax 
upon the operatious of bookmakers at the rate of 1 per cent. of the total 
amount of bets made by backers with any bookmaker upon any event 
_relating to a horse race or to greyhound racing. 


f State Totalisator Taz. 


Under the Totalisator Act passed on 20th December, 1916, amended in 
“1919, 1920, and 1927, registered racing clubs and associations must establish 
an approved totalisator if so directed by the Government. The commission 
to be deducted by the clubs and associations from the total amount invested 
.by patrons is 124 per cent. Of this the Colonial Treasurer receives from 
the Australian Jockey Club and the metropolitan clubs racing for profit 
(with the exception of trotting clubs) 9 per cent. of the total payments into 
‘the machine, and from other clubs (including metropolitan trotting clubs) 
‘5% per cent. 


State Racecourses Admission Tax. 


An Act enabling the Government to levy a tax on persons entering race- 
courses came into operation on the 1st October, 1920, and an amending Act 
was passed on the 31st December, 1920. The Acts apply to racecourses 
within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, and to the racecourse 
of the Newcastle Jockey Club. The rates vary from 2d. to 3s. 4d. on the 
charges for admission, the highest rate being levied on admission of males 
to the saddling paddock at Randwick. Members of racing clubs and season 
ticket-holders are required to pay a tax equal to 40 per cent. on the amount 
of their annual subscriptions. 


In order to carry out the provisions of this Act, racing clubs are com- 
pelled to furnish returns of the number of persons who paid for admission 
and the number of members and season-ticket holders. 


ih State Entertainments Tax. 


A tax on entertainments was imposed by the State Government as from 
ist January, 1930. Entertainments for purely philanthropic, religious, 
public, educational, or charitable objects are exempt, also race meetings 
taxable under the Racecourses Admission Tax Act. The entertainments 
tax is collected on the payments for admission at the following rates, those 
which do not exceed 1s. 6d. being free from taxation:—Over 1s. 6d. and 
under 2s, tax $d.; 2s. and over, tax 1d. for the first 2s. and $d. for each 
additional 6d. The amounts collected during recent years are shown on 
page 124. 
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State Motor Taxes. 


Particulars of the rates and amount of taxes on motor vehicles, and 
fees for licenses in respect thereof, and the allocation of the proceeds, are 
shown in part “Transport” of this Year Book. 

Between ist July, 1924, and 30th June, 1929, except in the year ended 
20th June, 1927, when special provisions operated (as explained on page 
394 of the Year Book for 1926-27), 90 per cent. of the proceeds of taxes, 
fees and fines collected under the Motor Traffic Acts, the Motor Vehicle 
(Taxation) Acts, and the Metropolitan Traffic Acts, were paid into’ the 
funds of the Main Roads Board. ‘The remaining 10 per cent. of this 
revenue was credited to Consolidated Revenue Fund to cover the cost of 
collection. 

As from 1st July, 1929, the disposition of motor taxes was determined 
under the Transport Act, 1930, which provided that the amount to be paid 
to Consolidated Revenue to cover the cost of collection should be reduced. 
to 5 per cent. of the total taxes collected, other than taxes on certain public 
vehicles, and that fines for traffic offences should also be paid to Consoli- 
dated Revenue. The 5 per cent. recoups paid to Consolidated Revenue 
were :—£57,026 in 1931-32; £58,273 in 1932-33; £62,734 in 1933-34; and 
£69,077 in 1984-35. At the same time, the Road Transport and Traffic 
Fund was established, into which the registration and license fees on all 
vehicles, except certain public vehicles, were made payable. The purposes 
of this fund were to meet the cost of administering the registration of 
vehicles and collection of taxation; the payment of a contribution towards 
the cost of police supervision of motor vehicles; the payment of a contribu- 
tion for the cost of maintaining road pavements in the vicinity of tram 
tracks; the provision of traffic facilities, and other minor purposes. It was 
provided also that any balance remaining in the fund at the end of a 
financial year should become payable to the Country Main Roads Fund, 
which had been established in 1924 under the Main Roads Act for the. 
purpose of financing work on main roads in the country. The amounts. 
credited towards the cost of police supervision were £219,600 in 1929-80; 
£255,728 in 1930-31; £170,486 in 1931-32; £173,485 in 1932-33; £155,032 in 
1983-34; and £208,420 in 1934-35. 

The amounts of motor taxation made available for the construction and 
maintenance of main roads from 1925-26 to 1934-85. were as follow :— 


Year. Amount. | 
& aot 

1925-26 (a) .. oa ace 2 a wz 1,478,494 : 
1926-27 =e Se ws as ats - 564,835 
1927-28 zs 7 is ae oe -. 1,837,288 
: 1928-29 os i . as 2s .- 1,555,697 
1929-30 6 ae oe a we -- 1,526,647 
‘ 1930-31 bss be ar Se on .. 1,258,885 
1931-32 ne ae oe Aes ot -- 1,181,220 
1932-33 ee ne of oe is -. 1,228,720 
1933-34 aie oe si ae si -. 1,374,053 
1934-85 oe ive “3 oe ae -» 1,460,155 


Total .. Ser, ile isd 2 . £12,960,994 
(a) From 1st January, 1925. 

The above amounts include expenditure of the balance made available 
from the Road Transport and Traffic Fund at the end of each year, but in 
addition the following amounts were expended from that fund, in 
1930-31, £159,217; in 1931-32, £195,724; in 1932-33, £208,629; in 1933- 34, 
£270, 289; and in 1934-35, £047, 198, 


Beds Weeds 
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The bulk of this expenditure was represented by payments to the Country 
Main Roads Fund under Section 202 of the Transport Act,.19380, amount- 
ing in 1933-84 to £177,284, and in 1934-35 to £136,132. 


As distinct from the charges imposed on motor vehicles for traffic super- 
vision and for the upkeep of the roads, a special licensing fee of 5s. per, 
aniium became payable in 1931 under the Transport Co-ordination Act in 
respect. of vehicles used for the carriage of goods or for the public carriage 
of passengers. These fees are credited to the Transport Co-ordination 
Fund, which receives also’ certain revenue from vehicles used on roads 
where railway facilities are provided. The proceeds are used to meet the 
cost of administering the Act, and as contributions towards the Railway 
and Tramway Revenues. 


Family Endowment Tax. 


In order to provide the funds necessary for making effective the provisions 
of the Family Endowment Act for the payment of allowances in respect of 
dependent children, a tax was: imposed on the amount of wages paid by 
employers as from 23rd July, 1927. The tax was paid by employers except 
-those who paid less than £150 in wages in the twelve months immediately 
preceding the period of assessment, and employers who were public hospitals 
-or public benevolent or charitable institutions. Wages paid to employers’ 
children and to domestic servants were exempt and instrumentalities of tie 
Federal Government were not taxable. The tax was assessed on quarterly 
returns lodged with the State Commissioner of Taxation until ist January, 
1932, when it became payable by stamps affixed to pay. sheets. 


The. rate of the Family Endowment Tax and the principal changes in 
basis of assessment were set out on page 383 of the Year Book for 1931-32. 


By the Taxation Reduction Act, 1938, the tax was abolished as from Ist 
January, 1984. As from 1st J ‘aly, 1932, the proceeds of the tax were paid 
into Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


A. description of the family endowment scheme is published in part 
“Social Condition” of the Year Book. 


Unemployment Relief Tax, 


The Unemployment Relief Tax Acts passed in June and December, 1930, 
and in June, ‘1931 and 1932, were described on page 643 of the Year Book 
for 1930-31. The Prevention and: Relief of Unemployment (Income from 
Employment) Act, which operated from: ist October, 1932, to Ist December, 
1933, was described on page 384 of the Year-Book -for 1931-32. Unem- 
ployment Relief Tax received during 1933-34-amounted to £2,197,583, and 
to £171,295 in 1934-35. : : 


In terms of the Taxation Reduction Act, 1938, a Special Income Tax and 
a Wages Tax replaced as from 1st December, 1933, those formerly imposed 
under the Unemployment Relief Tax Acts. 


‘Special Income Taz. 


The Special Income Tax was levied at-the following rates on all incomes 
derived in 1932-83 :-— 


On net assessable income of individuals who derived no income from 
employment—Is. in each £ of five-twelfths of net assessable income and, as 
to the remaining seven-twelfths of net assessable income, 6d. in the £ on 
the first £60, 8d. in the & on the fest £60, and a0d in. the £ on the 
remainder. 
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On net assessable incomes of individuals who also derived income from 
employnicut—1s. in each £ of five-twelfths of net assessable income, and as 
to the remaining seven-twelfths of net assessable income (1) where seven- 
twelfths of the income from employment does not exceed £60—6d. in the £ 
on the difference between seven-twelfths of the income from employment 
and £60; 8d. in the £ on a further amount not exceeding £60; 10d. in the & 
on the remainder of net assessable income; (ii) where seven-twelfths of 
the income from employment exceeds £60, but does not exceed £120—8d. 
in the £ on the difference between seven-twelfths of the income from 
employment and £120; 10d. in the £ on the remainder uf net assessable 
income; (iii) where seven-twelfths of the income from employment exceeds 
£120—10d. in the £ on the total assessable income. 

On dividends or interest derived by any person not domiciled in the 
State, 10d. in the £. 


On net assessable incomes of companics—is. in each § of five-twelfths 


of net assessable income, and 10d. in cach £ of the remainder of net assess- 
able income. 


1933-84. 

Special Income Tax was levied on all incomes derived in 1933-34 at the 
following rates on net assesseble incomes of individuals who derived no 
income from employment—6d. in the £ on the first £100, 8d. in the £ on 
the second £100, and 10d. in the £ on the balance. On the net assessable 
incomes of individuals who also derived income from employment (i) where 
the income from employment did not exceed £100—6d. in the £ on the 
difference between the income from employment and £100; 8d. in the £ on 
a further amount not exceeding £100; 10d. in the & on the remainder of 
the net assessable income; (ii) where the income from employment exceeded 
£100, but did not excced £200—8d. in the £ on the difference between the 
income from employment and £200; 10d. in the £ on the remainder of the 
net assessable income; (iii) where the income from employment exceeded 
£200—10d. in the £ on the total assessable income. 


On the net assessable income of companies, 10d. in the &. 


Incomes entirely exempt included old-age, invalid, war, and widows’ pen- 
sions and allowances under the Family Endowment Act, the official salaries 
of consuls, etc., the incomes of bodies who did not conduct business for 
profit or gain, the incomes of life assurance companies except dividends 
taxable in the hands of shareholders, the wages of crews employed on ships 
trading between Australia and New Zealand and on New Zealand articles. 
Incomes of residents were exempt where the total income from all sources 
did not exceed £100 per annum. By a reciprocal agreement between the 
New South Wales and Victorian Governments, the income of residents of 
Victoria during 1933-34 and subsequent years from investments in New 
South Wales is exempt from Special Income Tax. The income of residents 
of New South Wales from investments in Victoria is still liable to New 
South Wales Special Income Tax. 


1934-35. 


On income derived in 1934-35, when no income was derived from wages, 
the rates were as follow:— 


Rate of Tax per &. 


Net Assessable Income. 1st £100. 2nd £100. Balance. 
d. d d. 

Not exceeding £156 ...........0. eee eee 43 0 8 

Over £156 but not over £200 .......... 5 0 8 

Over £200 but not over £250 ..... ...... 54 8 10 

Over £950) xcioasiwseau ke sea deeieeaee 6 8 10 
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Where the income was derived partly from wages and partly from other 
sources the rate of Special Income Tax was calculated in regard to the tolak 
income according to the foregoing scale. Persons residing in Australia 
whose income from all sources did not exceed £100 per annum were not 
required to pay the tax, but there was no statutory deduction from incomes 
exceeding £100, and the total income in such cases was taxable. 

The net amount received as Special Income Tax to 30th June, 1934, was 
£1,477,300. Receipts during 1934-35 amounted to £1,971,292. 

Wages Tax. 

Wages Tax was levied at the following rates on incomes from wages, 
salary, ete., derived on and after 1st December, 1933—if the rate of pay 
was not less than 40s. per week, or the equivalent hourly or daily rate. 
Wages in respect of declared relief work were exempt. 


(1) Where income from wages, salary, etc., did not exceeed £3 10s. per 
week, the tax on earnings not less than £2 and not more than 
£2 10s. per week was 9d.; on earnings exceeding £2 10s. and not 
more than £3 per week, 1s. 3d. per week; on earnings exceeding 
£3 per week, but not exceeding £3 10s. per week, 1s. 9d. per weck. 

(2) Where income from wages, salary, etc., execeded £3 10s. per week, 
the tax on the first £2 of earnings was 6d. in the £, on the next £2 
the tax was Jd. in each 2s. 6d. thereof, on the vemainder of 
earnings in excess of £4 per week the tax was 1d. in each 2s. thereat. 

Exemption in respect of income from employment was in respect of 
wages, etc., where the rate was less than £2 per week. 


Since 1st January, 1936, the Wages Tax has been as follows:—Where 
income from wages is less than £5 per week the tax is, 


Weekly wages. Tax. 

s. d. 

£2 and not over £2 108. .......... cece ae eeees 0 6 

Over £2 10s. and not over £3 .......cc cece ceceeeeee O 9 

Over £3 and not over £3 10s. ......... cee eeeeeeees 1 38 

Over £3 10s, and less than £3 12s. 6d. 2... 0. cece eee 1 6 
Rising by 1d. for each additional 2s. 6d. to £3 17s. 6d. 

and less than £4 ...........c ccc cece eeeeeeec ces 1 9 
Rising by 2d. and 1d. alternately for each additional 2s. 

to £4 18s. and less than £5 .............0. vustsee on 0 


Where income from wages is not less than £5 per week the rates are— 
On so much of the income from wages in a week, 
Rates of Tax. 


as does not exceed £2 .................. 6d.ineach£ 
as exceeds £2 and does not exceed £4 .... 8d.ineach& 
asexcecds £4 eestice wah aites ence Gale 1d. in each 2s. 


Net receipts from Wages Tax during 1933-34 amounted to £1,573,404 and 
to £8,120,084 during 1934-35. 


COMMONWEALTI TAXEs, 
Federal Land Taz. 


The first direct taxation by the Federal Government was the land tax 
imposed in 1910. This is a graduated tax on the unimproved value of the 
lands in the Commonwealth. In the case of landowners who are not 
absentees, an amount of £5,000 is exempt from taxation, and the rate of tax 
is lyy?sad. for the first £1 of value in excess of that amount, increasing 
uniformly to 5d. in the £ on a taxable balance of £75,000, with 9d. in the 
£ for every £ in excess of that amount. Absentee owners are required to 
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pay 1d. in the £ up to £5,000, with a uniform progression from 2;g}z,5¢. to 
6d. for the next £75,000. On every £ in excess of £80,600, the rate payable 
ig 10d. The amount of tax payable on assessments made for financial years 
commencing on Ist July, 1927, was reduced by 10 per cent. of the amounts 
determined under the foregoing rates. In terms of the Financial Relief 
Act of 1932 the amounts of tax remaining for the year 1932-38, after the 
reduction of 10 per cent., were reduced by one-third. 

In terms of the Financial Relief Act of 1983, the one-third reduction 
which operated for the year 1932-83 was replaced by a reduction of 
one-half for the year 1933-34. This reduction was continued for 1984-35. 

Lands exempt from taxation are those owned by a State, municipality, or 
other public authority, by savings banks, friendly societies, or trade unions, 
and those used for religious, charitable, or educational purposes, grounds 
owned by clubs, etc., and used for sports (except golf and horse-racing), 
and pastoral lands leased from the Crown. 

The following table gives particulars regarding taxable lands held in 
New South Wales at the 30th June each year, 1929 to 1933. More detailed 
information for each State and for the Commonwealth is shown in the 
annual reports of the Commonwealth Commissioner of Taxation. 


Taxable Improved Value. Unimproved Value. | Tax Assessed, Area of 
ane —_— 7 | peters Country 
eld a ! an 
80th June. Town, — | Country, Town. | Country. Town. Country. Assessed. 
j 7 : j he 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £ £ | acres 000, 
1929; 132,616 | 119,629 | 72,336 | 61,343 967,200 500,400 31,728 
1939 142,828 | 120,618 ; $9,106 | 64,698 1,085,636 | 547,682 32,325 
1931 129,350 | 105,941 } 68,416 | 54,458 | 800,223 405,384 | 31,035 
1932 126,024 94,737 | 65,046 | 50,568 501,832 232,782 | 31,626 
1933 135,061 | 111,088 | 60,560 | 51,895 370,849 182,833 32,024 


| 
y ) | 


The Land Tax assessed in the Commonwealth annually to the 30th June, 
1934, was as follows:—£2,968,743 for 1929-30, £3,116,253 for 1930-81, 
£2,473,641 for 1931-32, £1,529,488 for 1982-83, and £1,117,327 for 19383- 
34. The Act of 1927 provided that assessments of land should be made in 
respect of valuations made at the end of every third year. Values for the 
second and third years of a triennial pericd may be reduced but not 
inereased. The first triennial valuation date was the 30th June, 1927, which 
was the basis of the assessments for 1927-28, 1928-29, and 1929-30. Valua- 
tions as at 380th June, 1930, for the assessments of the ensuing three years 
were greatly modified as a result of landholders’ appeals in view of the 
heavy decline in values of rural products, and the effect of the general 
depression on land values. 

The reduction in the amount of tax assessed for the year 1932-33 was 
attributable to the operation cf the Financial Relief Act of 1982, which 
provided for a reduction of one-third of the tax assessed after the reduction 
of 10 per cent., which operated for 1927-28 and subsequent years, 


Commonwealth Income Tax. 


In addition to the taxation of incomes imposed by the State, the Common- 
wealth levies a tax which is payable by residenis and absentees in respect 
ef income derived from sources within Australia (which includes Papua), 
except that assessment may be made on income derived by an Australian 
resident from sources outside Australia to the extent that such income is 
exempt from income tax in another country or is derived from the sale 
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of produce net chargeable with royalty or export duty by the Govern- 
ment of another country. The tax was frst levied as a war measure in the 
year ended 30th June, 1916, in respect of income derived in the previous 
year. 


Towards the end of 1923 arrangements were made between the Common- 
wealth and State Governments for the collection by the State Commissioners 
of Taxation of the income tax payable under Commonwealth law, thus 
cbviating the necessity for taxpayers to supply separate returns, and leading 
to an amalgamation of the Federa] and State Taxation Departments, This 
arrangement was cutered into in all States except Western Australia, where 
the Commonwealth Taxation Office collects both Federal and State taxes. 
Originally the Commonwealth Government contributed 60 per cent. of the 
working expenses of the Taxation Office in New South Wales, but this was 
reduced to 50 per cent. ou Ist April, 1925, and subsequently to 37.5 per cent. 
(when the Department undertook the collection of (State) Unemployment 
Relief Tax, Special Income Tax and Wages Tax). 


Returns for purposes of tuxation are made up normally for the twelve 
months ending 80th June, and the tax is assessed and is usually payable 
before the next succeeding 380th June. 


The taxable income is the net income (i.e., gross income after deducting 
what may broadly be described as the cost of earning it) less statutory 
and concessional deductions allowed by law. The statutory deduction 
allowed to resident individual taxpayers in respect of income derived in 
each of the seven years ended 30th June, 1980, was £300 less £1 for every 
£3 by which the net taxable income exceeded £300, so that the deduction 
gradually diminished on successive grades of income, and vanished when 
the net income exceeded £1,200. The statutory deduction on income 
derived by resident individuals from property in 1929-80 was £200, less £t 
for every £2 by which the net income exceeded £200, vanishing at £600. In 
respect of income derived in the years ended 80th June, 1931, to 1985, this 
statutory deduction on income from personal exertion was reduced in the 
case of resident individuals to £250, less £1 for every £2 by which the net 
income exceeded £250 vanishing at £750. In years ended 30th June, 1931 to 
1933, the statutory deduction on income from property was £200 less £1 
for every £2 by which the net income exceeded £200, and was increased 
in 1984 and 1935 to £250 less £1 in £2 by which the net income exceeded 
£250. Absentees are taxed on the total income derived by them from all 
sources in Australia. 


The concessional deductions include £50 for every child under 16 years of 
age maintained by a resident taxpayer; actual payments up to £100 for 
friendly society benefits, superannuation, ete., if the taxpayer is a salary or 
wage-earner, or has a taxable income not exceeding £800; premiums up to 
£50 for life assurance and fidelity guarantee; gifts of £1 and over to public 
charitable institutions, to Universities in Australia, or to public funds 
for war memorials, or contributions to the Department of Repatriation; 
donations to any public authority for research in respect of diseases of 
human beings, animals, and plants, payments in calls on shares in com- 
panies mining for gold, silver, base metals, rare minerals or oil or engaged 
in afforestation in Australia, rates and taxes including State and Federal 
land taxes and State income-tax. Where the taxable income is less than 
£900 the deduction is allowed of fees paid to medical practitioner, hospital, 
nurse, or chemist in respect of the ilfness of the taxpayer, his wife, or 
children under 21 years of age, and the sum (up to £20) paid to an 
undertaker for funeral expenses. 
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Persons engaged in agricultural or rural pursuits in a district subject to 
the ravages of animal pests are entitled to a deduction of the amount 
expended in the purchase of wire-netting. 


The incomes exempt from the tax include the revenues and funds of local 
governing bodies or public authorities; friendly societies; trade unions and 
kindred associations; religious, scientific, charitable, cr public educational 
institutions; the income of provident, benefit, or superannuation funds estab- 
lished for the benefit of the employees in any business, and of funds estab- 
lished by any will or instrument for publie charitable purposes; official 
salaries of Governor-General, State Governors, foreign consuls, and trade 
commissioners of any part of the British Dominions and of members of 
their staffs where reciprocal arrangements exist; the revenues of agricultural, 
pastoral and horticultural, viticultural, stock-raising, manufacturing and 
other industrial societies not carried on fer profit or gain, and of musical, 
art, scientific, and literary societies; remuneration paid ‘by the Common- 
wealth or a State Government to persons domiciled outside Australia for 
expert advice; war pensions paid under the Australian Soldiers Repatriation 
Act, 1920-21; the income derived by a person from a mining property in 
Australia or in the Territory of New Guinea worked for the purpose of 
obtaining gold, or gold and copper, if gold represents at least 40 per cent. 
of the total output; income derived by a bona-fide prospector from the 
sale of gold-mining rights in a particular area; so much of the assessable 
income of co-operative societies or companies as is distributed among 
their shareholders as interest or dividends on shares, and rebates or bonuses 
made to a customer by a co-operative society or company and treated as a 
charge on profits. 


Certain Commonwealth War Loans were issued tax free prior to 1923, but 
under the Taxation of Loans Act, 1923, the interest on any loan raised in 
Australia after 31st December, 1923, by the Commonwealth or a State or 
any other authority is subject to Commonwealth income tax. The position 
in relation to taxation of securities converted under the National Debt 
Conversion Loan, 1931, is shown on pages 668 and 670 of the Year Book 
for 1930-31. 


As a general rule the rate of tax applied to the taxable income is caleu- 
lated as if the taxable income were the average taxable amount derived in 
a period of at least two and not more than five years immediately preceding 
except in assessing the special tax on interest, ete., described below in 
respect of income derived in 1929-30 and later years. 


The tax payable in respect of income derived by individuals in the years 
ended 30th June, 1928, 1929, and 1930 was calculated according to the 
basic or schedule rates shown below, plus 8 per cent. of the amounts so 
determined. A super-tax was imposed on the incomes derived in 1928-29 
and 1929-80 where the taxable income exceeded £200, viz., 10 per cent. of 
tax on taxable incomes from £201 to £1,500; 15 per cent. from £1,501 to 
£8,000; and 20 per cent. where the taxable income exceeds £3,000. In 
addition, taxable incomes exceeding £500 derived in the year ended 30th 
June, 1930, were subject to a further tax equal to 15 per cent. of the 
total amount of tax (including the 8 per cent. additional tax and the 
super-tax). Furthermore, income from property, income which would have 
been property income if not derived from carrying on a business, and 
income from personal exertion derived by way of interest, dividends, rents, 
and royalties was subject to a further tax of 74 per cent. of that taxable 
income. 


The basic or schedule rates of tax in respect of incomes derived prior to 
30th June, 1930, were shown on page 647 of the Year Book for 1930-31. 
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In respect of income derived in the years ended 36th June, 1931 to 1985, 
the rates of tax were calculated according to the following formulae in 
which t represents the number of £ of taxable income :— 


Rate of Tax on Income from Personal Exertion.—3d. plus yjg pence per 
£ of taxable income up to £6,900. _ If taxable income exceeds £6,900 
46°125d. per £ of the first £6,900 and 90d. in each £ in excess of £6,900. 


The rate of tax on income derived from personal exertion in 1932-33, 
1933-34 and 1984-35 was reduced by 15 per cent. 


Rate of Tax on Income from Pioperty.—3d. plus yyy pence per £ of tax- 
able income up to £500; ld. plus 755 pence per £ of taxable income 
where total taxable income is between £501 and £1,500; 43d. plus 
xe pence per £ of taxable income where taxable income is between 
£1,501 and £3,700. Where taxable income from property exceeds £3,700 
the amount of tax is 47°3d in each £ of the first £3,700 and 90d. in each 
£ of taxable income in excess of £3,700. 


Further Taz.-—On taxable income derived in 1931-32 from property and 
from carrying on a business which, if derived otherwise, would be income 
from property and on income derived by way of interest, dividends, rents 
and royalties there was a further tax of 10 per cent. of the amount of that 
income. On such income derived in 1932-33 and 1933-34 the further tax 
was 6 per cent., and 5 per cent. on income derived in 1934-35. Government 
bonds converted in 1931 at reduced rates of interest are not subject to this 
additional tax. In the case of residents, the first £250 of income fron 
property is exempt from this further tax. 

Income derived from both personal exertion and property.—Lhe 
average rate of tax on that part of the income derived from personal 
exertion is the average rate that would have been payable had the 
whole income been derived from personal exertion and the average 
rate of tax on that part of the income derived from property is the 
average rate that would have been payable had the whole income been 
derived from property. 

Income of Trustee—Where a trustee is able to be separately assessed 
the rate of tax is determined as above as if one individual were liable to 
be separately assessed on the income concerned. 

Income of Uompanies—No statutory or concessional deductions are 
allowed to companies. The rate of tax on the taxable income derived by 
companies in the six years ended June, 1998, was 1s. in the &, and the 
company was liable also to pay a tax of 1s. for every £ of interest paid or 
eredited to any person who is an absentee in respect of debentures of the 
company or money lodged at interest with the company. Additional tax 
was levied at the rate of 20 per cent. in respect of income derived in the 
year 1928-29 and 384 per cent. in 1929-30. In respect of income derived in 
the years 1930-31 and 1931-32, the rate of tax was 16.8d. in the £, and in 
1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35 Is. in the £, with a further tax of 74 per cent. 
in 1929-30, 10 per cent. in 1930-31 and 1931-32, and 6 per cent. in 1982-33 
and 1933-34, and 5 per cent. in 1934-35 on inconie from property. 

In respect of income derived in 1932-33, 1938-34 and 1934-35 life assur- 
ance companies are allowed a deduction from taxable income equal to 4 
per cent. of valuation of liabilities. 

Dividends paid by a company to a shareholder in respect of income derived 
since 30th June, 1922, are taxable as part of the income of the individual, 
but where the rate of tax payable by him on income from property is less 
than the rate paid by the company he is entitled to a rebate of the amount 
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of tax on the dividends included in his taxable income. If on the other 
hand the rate of tax is not less than the rate paid by the company the tax- 
paying shareholder is entitled to a rebate of the tax paid by the company 
in respect of them. 

Particulars of the number and amount of taxable incomes according to 
grade are shown in the annual reports of the Federal Commissioner of 
Taxation, the latest report showing details of the assessments of the year 
1933-84, on income for the year 1932-33. 


Commonwealth Estate Duties. 


The [states Duty Assessment Act, which came into operation on 21st 
December, 1914, provided for the imposition of a duty on properties of 
persons who died after the commencement of the Act. The rate of tax 
is 1 per cent. of the value of the estate where the total value exceeds £1,000, 
but does not exceed £2,000, and an additional one-fifth per cent. for every 
thousand pounds, or part thereof, in excess of £2,000, the maximum being 
15 per cent. of the value of the estate. These rates of tax have remained 
unchanged since the inception of the Act. 


A reduction to two-thirds of the above rates is allowed if the estate is 
left to the widow, children, or grandchildren of the testator. 


Commonwealth Entertainments Taz. 


This Entertainments Tax was levied on payments for admission to almost 
every class of amusement. As from 15th October, 1925, the rates of tax 
vere two pence halfpenny when the payment for admission was two shil- 
lings and sixpence, and, if it exceeded that amount, one half-penny for 
every sixpence or part of sixpence in excess thereof, The tax was abol- 
ished as from 27th October, 1933. 


Primage Duty. 


As from 10th July, 1930, a primage duty of 23 per cent. was imposed on 
practically all imports, and subsequently increased to 4 per cent. as from 
éth Nevember, 1930. On 11th July, 1931, the rate of primage was raised 
to 10 per cent. on most goods. On 5th October, 1933, revised rates of 
duty, viz., 10, 5 and 4 per cent., came into operation, many claszes of goods 
being exempt, including tea, hessian, jute piece goods, certain books end 
printed inatter, spraying materials, bags, sacks, packs and bales, bullion 
and specie, cream separators and parts, linseed, rock phosphates, and sulphur. 
Certain goods when admissable under the British Preferential Tariff are 
also exempt, including machines, machine tools and appliances, materials 
and minor articles of a class or kind not commercially produced or manu- 
factured in Australia or in the United Kingdom, goods for use in develop- 
ment of Australian industry or resources or for use in public hospitals or 
publie educational institutions, aeroplanes, etc, and fuel oil and coal for 
use in Australian waters. If not included under the Preferential Tariff 
the goods named are charged 4 per cent. 


The principal classes of goods subject to 4 per cent. primage, irrespective 
of origin, include infants’ and invalids’ foods, printing paper, certain 
surgical, dental and veterinary instruments, power kerosene, explosives and 
materials used in the manufacture thereof. ‘Where the British Preferentia 
Tariff applies, the following are subject to the 4 per cent, primages, hoop 
iron, blasting materials and kuitting machines. 


: Goods, the produce or manufacture of Papua and New Guinea, if of a 
like kind to those subject to duty at 4 or 5 per cent. under the British 
Preferential Tariff are charged 4 or 5 per cent. respectively, 
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Goods subject to 5 and 10 per cent. primage cover a wide range, but the 
5 per cent. rate applies in most cases to goods admissable at the British 
Preferential rates, and also, irrespective of origin, to the following classes, 
amongst others, drugs and chemicals, cotton and artificial silk yarns, iron 
and steel boiler tubes, jute fibre, celluloid sheets, raw hides and skins, 
copra, molasses, crude drugs and fire brigade and life-saving appliances. 

Goods from New Zealand are exempt from primage duty under the 
Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Agreement Act, 1933. 

Goods, the produce or manufacture of Fiji, were exempted as from the 
14th December, 1934. 

Sales Tax, 

As from 1st August, 1930, a sales tax at the rate of 23 per cent. of sale 
value was imposed upon most locally-manufactured goods and imported 
goods. The general exemptions included primary products produced 
in Australia, goods for export, goods sold to a Government or 
Government authority, and goods subject to special customs revenue duties, 
eg., petrol, tobacco, cigarettes, cigars, films, newsprint, and wireless valves. 
Typical examples of exemptions were :—Bacon and hams, bags and sacks 
used in marketing primary products, bread, boxes, etc., to be used in mar- 
keting exempt goods of Australian production, electricity, gas, fertilisers, 
metals as recovered from ores, meat, milk products, newspapers, and water 
supplied by local authorities. Manufacturers with a small turnover, whose 
tax amounts to a few shillings only per month, may be exempted from 
payment of tax. 

Ag from 11th July, 1931, the rate of tax was increased from 24 per cent. 
to 6 per cent., and certain additional exemptions were granted. 

In September, 1982, further exemptions were made, principally in respect 
of articles used as aids to primary production. 

On the 26th October, 1933, the rate of tax was reduced to 5 per cent., 
further articles were exempted, the principal being meat and meat products 
(whether or not marketed in containers) ; prescribed infants’ and invalids’ 
foods; prepared breakfast foods, consisting of processed grain; rice, barley, 
sago and tapioca; drugs and medicines (certain items excepted) used in 
the prevention of sickness in human beings, prescribed surgical, dental and 
veterinary instruments, appliances and materials; certain articles used in 
fruit-growing, bee-keeping, fishing, poultry-farming and mining; and 
building materials, such as bricks (Australian), cement, timber, tiles and 
slates for roofing. 

The Act requires all manufacturers and wholesale merchants to register. 
A certificate of registration is issued to each person who effects registration 
and, by means of this certificate, a manufacturer is able to obtain the raw 
materials for his products free of tax. Wholesale tnerchants also are able 
to obtain their trading stocks free of tax by quotation of certificate of 
registration. The tax is paid monthly by the manufacturer or wholesale 
merchant who sells taxable goods to an unregistered person or to a registered 
person who does not quote his certificate. The amount of tax must be 
shown separately on invoices and not included in the price of the goods. 

From ist April, 1934, additional articles were exempted, including 
imported aeroplanes, building materials such as various classes of bricks 
and blocks, wall and flooring tiles, timber and joinery, lime, plaster and 
products having similar structural uses in buildings. 

Further exemptions were made as from ist August, 1984, including aero- 
planes and parts thereof, certain engines and machinery for use in fishing 
and pearling, plaster and plaster products, several kinds of agricultural and 
similar machinery, explosives for use in farming and pastoral pursuits, 
imported bricks and other burnt-clay brick products. 
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The tax collected upon sales in New South Wales in the cieven months 
ended 30th June, 1931, amounted to £1,314,291. In the year 1931-32 the 
amount was £3,181,033; in 1932-33, £3,526,876; in 1933-34, £3,323,340; and 
in 1934-35, £3,291,436. 

Flour Tax. 


A flour tax was imposed as from the 4th December, 1933, and was 
terminated by proclamation as from 31st May, 1934. The tax covered all 
flour sold, delivered or imported during the period of the tax. Stocks 
in hands of persons other than millers on 4th December, 1933, were 
also taxable to the extent that the stocks exceeded 1,000 lb. in weight. 
The rate was £4 5s. per short ton of flour. The tax was revived for one 
year as from 7th January, 1935, at a rate of £2 12s. 6d. per short ton. New 
South Wales collections amounted to £532,538 for the year 1933-84, and to 
£311,991 for 1934-35, 


State FINANCE. 


For many years prior to 1928-9 the State Accounts were kept on a cash 
basis, and the statements of revenue and expenditure included only 
the moneys actually deposited in or paid out of the Treasury during 
the year. A change of method was introduced as from ist July, 1928, 
with the cbject of placing the accounts as far as practicable upon the 
income and expenditure basis, by crediting income to the accounts of 
the period in which it is earned or accrued and debiting the expenditure 
to the year in whick it is incurred. In effect, however (but subject to 
qualifications as to some variations of dates for closing accounts of 
receipts and expenditure at the end of certain years), the Consolidated 
Revenue Account remains a statement of receipts and payments in the 
twelve months ended 30th June, so far as the Sydney accounts are con- 
eerned, and the twelve months ended 30th April so far as the London 
account is concerned. From time to time the accounts of the principal 
business undertakings have been separated from consolidated revenue and 
placed on an income and expenditure basis. Special funds have been created 
in respect of such matters as motor taxation and unemployment relief. 
As from 1st July, 1928, the Public Works Fund was replaced by the Special 
Purposes (Revenue) Fund, and the relationship of this account with Con- 
solidated Revenue Account was completely altered. As from 1st July, 1931, 
reversion was made to a system practically the same as that in operation 
prior to lst July, 1928. In some eases, however, the earnings of Depart- 
ments were deducted from expenditure and treated as repayments to credit 
of votes, and the net amounts taken to account. In others, the earnings 
were taken in as revenue receipts. By reason of these and other ehanges, 
of which details are shown in later pages, it is difficult to make comparisons 
as between the accounts of recent years. 


The principal accounts of the State Government in operation during 
1981-32 related to the Consolidated Revenue Fund, the Closer Settlement 
Fund, the Special Deposits, the General Loan Fund, Unemployment Relief 
Fund, Family Endowment Fund, a State Lottery Fund, and various road 
and transport funds. There were also the accounts of the State business 
undertakings. As from the Ist July, 1932, the receipts from Unemployment 
Relief Tax, Family Endowment Tax, and the State Lotteries surpluses 
were paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. The first-mentioned two funds 
were discontinued. as from 1st December, 1933, and 1st January, 1934, 
respectively, 


The Consolidated Revenue Fund was created by the Constitution Act. 
All taxes and territorial and other revenues of the Crown are paid to this 
fund, unless it is prescribed by statute that they are to be paid into some 
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other fund. Subject to certain charges fixed by the Constitution Act, the 
fund may be appropriated by Parliament for expenditure on specific pur- 
poses, as prescribed by statute. Parliamentary appropriations may be 
either special or annual. A special appropriation is one which is con- 
tained in an Act which itself gives authority for the expenditure incurred. 
on the object or function to which it relates. Annual appropriations are 
made each year to meet expenses of government not covered by special 
appropriations and not provided for by payments from special funds. An- 
uual appropriations or balances of consolidated revenue are not available 
for expenditure after the end of the year for which they were voted. 

Prior to 30th June, 1924, the Consolidated Revenue Account embraced 
practicaliy the whole of the receipts and expenditure on revenue account cof 
the State Government and of the statutory bedies appointed by it, inclusive 
of those in connection with railways, tramways, water and sewerage works, 
harbours and navigation works, housing, and the Government grain eleva- 
tors, but exclusive of certain industrial undertakings, and of the Metro- 
politan Meat Industry Board. 

As from 1st April, 1923, the accounts of the Metropolitan Water, Sewer- 
age and Drainage Board were separated from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and from ist July, 1924, the whole or part of the revenue obtained 
from taxation of motor vehicles and from licenses therefor has been credited 
to the funds of the Main Roads Board, which came into being after that 
date, cr to funds created in terms of the Transport Act, 1930. 


As from 1st July, 1928, the accounts of the railways and tramways, the 
Sydney Harbour Trust, and the Hunter District Water and Sewerage 
Board were removed from the Consolidated Revenue Account, and the 
Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund was constituted within the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund upon the abolition of the Public Works Fund, of 
which particulars are shown in the 1928-29 issue of the Year Book at 
page 148. The Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund was abolished as from 
Ist July 1931. Its scope was outlined on page 650 of the 1980-31 Year 
Book. 

The Closer Settlement Fund relates to moneys used for the promoticn 
of land settlement. Particulars of the fund are shown on page 151. 


The Special Deposits Account is au account in the Treasury books fer 
recording transactions on a number of accounts relating to sums held by 
or deposited with the Treasurer for store accounts, advance accounts, end 
moneys (not included in the consolidated revenue, general loan, or trust 
accounts) which the Treasurer directs to be carried to the Special Deposits 
Account. The funds in this account are not subject to annual appropria- 
tions by Parliament, and balances may be expended at any time subject to 
certain regulations and the issue of warrants. 

The General Loan Account relates to the moneys which the Government 
has borrowed by the issue of stock, Treasury bills, and debentures under the 
authority of a Loan Act. To the account are credited the net proceeds of 
loans raised for works, services and redemptions. Expenditure under these 
heads is debited to the account in the year in which it is voted by Parlia- 
ment. There is also a Loans Expenditure Suspense Account, to which 
are debited amounts expended on works and services which it is proposed 
to debit to General Loan Account, and which are voted by Parliament in 
the year after they are expended and debited to General Loan Account in 
that year. 

All expenditure from loan moneys must be authorised under an Appre- 
priation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure chargeable to 
the general revenue. There is a restriction on the expenditure, whether 
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from loans or from revenue, in the provisions of the Public Works Act, 
Under that Act the question of constructing all works estimated to cost 
more than £20,000, except those connected with the maintenance of railways, 
is referred by resolution of the Legislative Assembly to a Parliamentary 
Standing Committee elected by the members of each Parliament. The Com- 
mittee investigates and reports to Parliament, and the Assembly decides 
whether it is expedient to carry out the proposed work. If the decision be 
favourable, a bill based thereon must be passed before the authorisation is 
absolute. At the close of a financial year unapplied appropriations and 
balances of appropriations made by a Loan Act passed two years or longer 
lapse, except for the payment of claims in respect of any outstanding 
contract or work in progress. 


Revenue Accounts. 

The following table shows the receipts and expenditure of the principal 
revenue accounts combined during the ten years ended 30th June, 1935, 
that is, the period since the exclusion of the accounts of the Metropolitan 
Water and Sewerage Board from consolidated revenue. 


TRecei pts. Expenditure. 
Year al 7 | — 7 ; — 
ended | Principat i] Principal 
30th June. Govern- ! Business \, Govern- i Business 
mental. j Undertakings, ; mental. | VAR e aes: 
£ £ £ £ 
1926 | 16,306,574. 22,233,457 | 16,643,687 23,170,648 
i 
1927 | 19,839,448 24,310,118 | 17,807,260 24,883,374 
1928 | 19,944,191 | 25,267,539 | 20,032,803 26,138,730 
1929 20,756,538 26,284,015 21,764,110 27,201,503 
\ | 
1980 | 21,637,516 23,859,727 22,566,899 26,989,364 
1931 | 22,380,904 | 20,220,361 | 26,011,821 | 25,278,600 
| i | 
1932 21,839,563f 20,211,022 | 31,024,241} 25,254,188 
| | 
1933 25,097,739 20,675,109 25,459,529 24,072,158 
i] 
1934 | 21,857,185 20,287,870 22,701,820 | 22,812,999 
1935 21,439,521 | 21,682,021 22,685,307 22,638,496 


| 
*Omitting Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board. 
t Including interest chargeable on loan capital. 


{ Receipts exclude certain revenue, collection of which was delayed until 1932-22, and expenditure 
includes certain interest payments delayed from 1930-31, 


Under “Governmental” are grouped the accounts of the various Govern- 
ment Departments, including lands, mines, and forestry revenue and admini- 
stration, services rendered, revenue and working expenses of the ports other 
than Sydney, of the Government grain elevators, and amounts of interest 
paid and received other than from business undertakings. These accounts 
are on a cash basis and, since ist July, 1928, have been designated Con- 
solidated Revenne Fund in the Treasurer’s accounts. 


The expenditure shown above under “Governmental” for 1930-31 is ex- 
elusive of a sum of £1,544,750 due for payment to the Commonwealth 
Jovernment in respect of oversea interest, and not paid until after 30th 
June, 1931. 
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Under the heading “ Principal Business Undertakings ” are included the 
New South Wales Government Railways, Tramways, and Omnibuses, the 
Sydney Harbour and the Hunter District Board of Water and Sewer- 
age. Since Ist July, 1928, the accounts of these undertakings have been ou an 
income and expenditure basis. In tables published in this Year Book for 
1923-24 and previous years, totals for the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage 
and Drainage Board were also included under this heading, but as from ist 
April, 1925, the Board was placed in an autonomous financial position. Its 
accounts have therefore been excluded from the foregoing table. 


An annual contribution of £800,000 from Consolidated Revenue Fund 
towards losses on non-paying railways is duplicated in the above statement 
in 1928-29 and in subsequent years, being included as receipts 
and expenditure under both “Governmental” and “Business Undertak- 
ings” headings. Furthermore, sundry alterations as to methods of 
allocation of receipts and payments as between the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund and the Main Roads Fund, the Public Works Fund (Special Revenue 
Fund), the Unemployment Relief Fund, and others, have affected the 
comparability of the foregoing figures. For these reasons the table is of 
very limited use, and does not present a complete summary of the annual 
finances of the State. For purposes of comparison the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the Unemployment Relief Fund and the Family Endowment Fund 
are included throughout as they were included in Consolidated Revenue 
Fund from ist July, 1932, until the dates of their abolition, mentioned 
elsewhere. 


The following table shows the debit and credit balances of the respective 


! Surplus (+) or Deficieney (—). 


Year ended 
30th June. Principal 
Governmental. \ Business Total for Year. 
i Undertakings.+ - 

. £ € £ 
1926 (—) 337,113 | (—) 937,191 | (—) 1,274,304 
1927 (+) 2,032,188 (—) 573,256 | (+) 1,458,932 
1928 (—) 88,612 | (—) 871,191 | (—) 959,803 
1929 (—) 1,007,572 §(—) 917,488 | (—) 1,925,060 
1930 (—) 929,383 | (—) 3,129,637 | (—) 4,059,020 

: | 
1931 (—) 3,630,917 (—) 5,058,239 (—) 8,689,156 
1932 (—) 9,184,678 .(—) 5,043,166 (—) 14,227,844 
1933 (—) 361,790 | (—) 3,397,049 | (—) 3,758,839 
1934 (—) 844,635 (—) 2,525,129 ; (—) 3,369,764 
| | 
19385 | (—) 1,245,786 |(—) 956,475 (—) 2,202,261 
| 
t 


* Omitting Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Goard. 
+ After payment of interest chargeable 01 loan capital. 


The amounts of the two deficits combined, as shown above, as at 30th 
June in each of the past six years, do not represent the aggregate position 
for reasons stated above, and they may need modification when all accounts 
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are presented on a uniform cash basis. In addition to the deficit of 
£3,630,917 on governmental account as at 80th June, 1931, there was out- 
standing an amount of £1,544,750 for oversea interest due but not paid to 
the Commonwealth Goverument until August, 1981. 


Since 1st July, 1928, “ Governmental” receipts and expenditure include 
some items not previously taken into account and exclude others. 


A summary of the items of Governmental revenue and expenditure is 
shown below for the past three years :— 


Amount. Per Head of Population. 


Classification. i | 
1932-33. 1933-34. . 1984-85. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1984-35. 
Revenue. £ £ £ £sd) £84) £ ad 
Contribution by Common- 
wealth towards Intcrest... 2,917,411 2,917,411 2,917,411 12 6 12 4 Te 22 
State Taxation eee «| 16,444,761 12,428,104) 12,056,106); 6 611) 415 1 411 6 
Land Revenue eee 2 1,726,947 1,598,086 1,599,000) 013 4 012 3 012 1 
Receipts for Services Ren- 
dered eee 1,346,645 1,193,548! 1,389,588} 010 5 0 9 2 010 7 
General Miscellaneous we’: 2,661,975 3,720,036) 3,477,416 107 1 8 § 16 65 
Total Revenue ..., 25,097,739 21,857,185) 21,439,521 913 9 8 7 3 8 2 9 
I | — 
Expenditure, | | i 
| | 
Legislative and General Ad- 
ministration ave 7,418,768 6,853,798: 7,236,229; 217 3 212 5 215 0 
Maintenance of Law, el | i 
and Public Safety . 2,309,926 2,281,755! 2,334, sear 0 17 10 O17 6 017 9 
Regulation of sig aad | 
Industry ... 0. 85,010 92,890 85,254 | 008 00 8 00 8 
Education ... 3,800,885 3,676,604 3,921, 591 i 19 4 1 8 2 19 9 
Encouragement of” “Science, | i { 
Art and Research.. 55,431 55,216) sees 005 090 5 00 5 
Promotion of Public "Health| i | 
and Recreation ... eee 1,712,385 1,746,200 1,719, 636! 013 3 013 44 0138 1 
Social Amelioration... see, 7,460,016 5, 7399 473} re 593, $28) 217 7 21 4 1 14 10 
War Obligations... 81,620 8,369 87,113 0 0 8 O 0 6 008 
Development and Mainten-| | 
ance of State Resources...| 2,304,609 2,282,185 2,384,130; 017 9 017 6 O18 1 
Local Government ... ove! 230,379 245,330 267 784) 019 O41T8f 0 2 0 
peo H ae 
Total Expenditure | 25,459,529, 22,701,820 22,685,907 | 916 6 813 9 812 3 
| I 


Particulars of the total taxation imposed are shown on a comparative basis 
in the table on page 124, where the figures include also motor taxes and 
license fees, which are paid to the other funds after the deductions 
to cover the cost of collection and administration, viz., £231,758 in 1932-33, 
£217,766 in 1933-34, and £272,497 in 1934-35. The amounts so deducted 
were credited to the Consolidated Revenue Fund, partly as an offset 
against the expenditure of the Police Department, and partly under the 
eategory of receipts for services rendered. An annual contribution of 
£2,917,411 its made by the Commonwealth to the State in terms of the 
financial agreement between the Commonwealth and the States, of which 
details are shown on a later page. 


Land, Forestry, and Mining Revenue of the State. 


At the establishment of responsibie government in New South Wales in 
1856, the control of lands was vested exclusively in the State Parliament. At 
that date only 7,000,000 acres had been alienated, and approximately 
191,000,000 acres of land were owned by the Crown. Nearly all theso 
lands have been made available for settlement, approximately 45,136,000 
acres having been absolutely alienated, 22,935,000 acres being in course of 
sale on terms, and 111,000,000 acres being occupied by landholders at rental 
under various leasehold tenures. 
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Over a considerable proportion of the whole area the State has reserved 
to itself mineral rights, which produce a substantial income from royalties. 
In addition, there are approximately 6,600,006 acres of State forests and 
timber reserves and land within irrigation areas returning revenue to the 
Government. 

The receipts from lands, mineral resources, and forests credited to Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund during the last five years are shown below :— 


; 1 : 

Particulars. | 1930-31. | 1931-32, | 1632-83. | 1983-34, | 1934-35. 
ane 7 ar 
£ £ i £ £ i £ 
1 
nee from Sales aie w= 800,382 893,084 | 896,514 i 796,344) 805,065 
entals tor Leases ase -. 507,090 i i 532.56 
Fees and other Receipts ... : * 66,526 } 636,266 | 631,991 | 578,111) 532,597 
Royalties on Minerals, Rents for | . 
Mining Leases, ete. 160,877 187,418 | 134,634 144,951; 168,939 
Forestry-—Royalties, 43,211 48,192 | 63,808 78,680; 92,396 
Total, Land Revenue nA 1,578,086 | 1,714,960 | 1,726,947 | 1,598,086; 1,599,000 
t 


The interest on deferred sales and rentals for leases of land are classified 
as revenue, 


Royalties on minerals and one-half of the royalties from timber and other 
forestry receipts are payable to Consolidated Revenue Fund. The balance 
of the forestry receipts are not included in the accounts of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, but are paid to a special fund and set apart for afforesta- 
tion, the amounts so credited being £52,169 in 1980-31, £41,466 in 1931-32, 
£55, 307 i in 1932-33, £70,867 in 1938-34, and £84,454 in 1934-35. 


Royalties on minerals, which constitute the principal item of mining 
revenue, are subject to fluctuation, royalty being assessed in some cases on 
the profits of the mining companies and in other cases on the quantity of 
minerals produced. The bulk of the receipts from this source are paid in 
respect of coal-mining. 

Receipts for Services Rendered. 


The receipts for services rendered which are credited to Consolidated 
Revenue consist largely of “collections in aid” or income which is applied 
as an earning in reduction of expenditure. ‘Tae principal items are shown 
below :— 


{ 
Particulars, 1930-31. | 1931-382. | 1932-33. ' 1933-34. | 1934-35. 
i } 
H 
£& £ £ £ £ 
peapeue Rates and Fees, Pilotage, etc. o| 225,301 215,241 249,097 252,009 291,115 
‘ees— 
Registrar-General ... wee ae se} 186.779 93,603 104,686 122,474 138,918 
Law Courts . eee aes wee) 209,570 180,819 : 188,430 188,842 182,386 
Valuation of Land. - ave 31,099 40,860 43,379 47,600 29,015 
Grain Elevators—Handling Fees, ete, «| 246,315 274,324 371,908 192,829 853,114 
Charge for Collection of Motor Taxes 61,6497, 57,025t 58,273t 62,734F 69,077 
Maintenance of Inmates of Public Institutions 50,876 ; 55,582 ' 59,988 59,338 35,154 
Maintenance of Patients in Mental Hospitals 107,236 92,282 104,386 98,127 95,628 
Other ae ive ove one aes «| 415,689 i 166,367 166,498 169,595 195,181 
Total... ove te ren 1,484,5144| 1,176,1C6t| 1,346,645}| 1,193,548}; 1,389,588} 


+In addition, sums of £255,728 in 1930-31, £170,486 in 1931-32, £173485 in 1932-33, 
£155,032 in 1933-84, and £208,420 in 1934-35 were credited to consolidated revenue from 
motor taxation as a recoup to Police Department for supervision of road traffic, 

Amounts included above as contributions for the principal services ren- 
dered to the Commonwealth Government in 1934-35 were :—Maintenance 
of old-age and invalid pensions in State institutions £27,412; contribution 
for services of magistrates, £1,145; and other, £1,288. 
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General Miscellaneous Receipts. 
All items not placed under headings already shown are included in the 
general miscellaneous group, a substantial part of the total amount being 
interest collections :-— 


1 


Particulars. 1930-31. | 1981-32, | 1932-33. | 1983-84. | 1984-85. 
i 
. z ay | 
Interest Collections— £ £ & - $8 £& 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drain- 
age Board— 
Advances... ey ees «| 199,779 179,073 308,370 501,092 202,296 
Capital Expenditure _ ave 29,111 |... . eeeeee i antess esse 
Couatry Towns Water Supply and Sewerage 
Works... 179,027 214,682 226,142 171,975 147,400 
Trust Works under Water Act, 1912" 9,828 10,001 8,966 9,132 8,118 
Sydney Harbour Bridge Loan Expenditure. 3,753 11,916 acasee: cdl’ cteseeten 2.|ll teasoas 
Daily credit balances with Banks ... ‘Ses 10,421 10,233 14,127 4,143 7,145 
Advances to Necessitous Farmers ... ee 52,342 70,157 68,483 14,681 16,036 
Advances for Wire-netting ... ete ast 10,293 12,005 10,754 12,867 12,755 
Capital Value of State Abattoirs ... Sas 61;827. || essences (|| sadssen, || eeesaee |) éeeee8 
Other Interest ices -| 199,495 | 169,332 96,622 ; 135,880 159,997 
Tents of Buildings, Wharves, ete. eee se 43,033 39,139 37,380 | 36,547 32,087 
Tines and Forfeitures oe ans asa 62,503 52,068 49,185 53,097 64,091 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area. ae } 59,318 47,423 40,194 38,678 89,829 
Sale of “products of Experiment Farms, Institu- 
tions, etc. ae aie «| 125,866 118,019 | 121,211 128,973 122,655 
Repayment---Balances not required wae 17,344 7,449 | 8,953 16,768 44,201 
Repayments to Credit of Votes, previous years 113,306 716,780 525,219 867,047 705,047 
Btate Lotteries ... 0. se see nee] ttt . 758,146 814,602 | 696,475 676,600 


State Superannuation Board—Repayment ‘Of H 
part Employers’ contributions and Interest 


thereon.. coshie eseaees OP. “lgeese 828,728 828,728 
Liquor Compensation F ‘und—Part balance not | 

required eee ee ee 250,000 saeeee 
Government Instance Office—Part balance 

notrequitrcd ... 0. eee eed tee eae ee . see | 300,000 seeee 


Main Roads Board—tTransfer of part) balances H 
at credit of County Cumberland & Country 


Main Roads Funds as at 30th June, 1932. bocce aeeere | ~—-200,000 eigen eaves 
Commonwealth Government — State’s share, 

of Special grant of £2,000,000 oe Pall eptecctencth, a tetreie rt) eden Gly ease 786,000 
Other Miscellaneous Receipts ... vie «| 478,942§) 133,979 \ 181,817 153,953 124,431 


Total... ae tee «| 1,651,188 | 2,550,382 | 2,661,975 | 3,720,036 | 3,477,416 


“§ Includes exchange £334,841. 

The amounts of interest receipts shown in the foregoing table comprise 
only miscellaneous minor receipts and are exclusive of large sums 
received on outstanding balances of land sold on the instalment system, 
interest earned by business undertakings, etc. The interest shown as paid 
by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board relates to portion 
only of its indebtedness. 


Under the provisions of the Interest Reduction Act, 1931, interest rates 
ou private debts were reduced as described on page 196. Rates on debts 
due to the Government were reduced to a similar extent by the Finances 
Adjustment Act, No. 27, 1982, as amended by Act No. 64 of 1982, the effect 
of which was to provide for a reduction of 224 per cent. in all interest rates, 
establishing a maximum rate of 4 per cent. Relief was afforded thereby 
to public bodies, including municipal and shire councils, as from Ist 
January, 1933, and to the Metropolitan and Hunter District Water Boards 
as from Ist July, 1933. Interest on debts owing by necessitous farmers, on 
loans and advances to settlers, on land debts under the Closer Settlement 
and the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts was reduced to a maximum 
of 4 per cent. as from ist January, 1933. 

Two amounts of £328,728 shown in 1933-84 and the following year, under 
the heading of State Superannuation Board, represent repayments of part 
of employers’ contributions and interest thereon, overpaid to the State 
Superannuation Fund during the financial years 1919-20 to 1932-33. 

Included in the 1933-34 receipts is an amount of £250,000 transferred 
from the Liquor Compensation Fund. This fund was constituted in 1919 
to provide compensation for the loss of hotel licenses under the provisions 
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of the Liquor Amendment Act, 1919. As the contributions have proved 
greater than the requirements a transfer of £250,000 was made to Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. 

Another similar transfer during 1933-84 was that of £300,000 from the 
Reserve Accounts of the Government Insurance Office. 

The miscellaneous receipts in 1980-31 and subsequent vears included 
large sums for which corresponding entries were not made under the system 
of accounts previously in operation, ¢.g., the proceeds of the sale of the 
produce of the Agricultural College, experiment farms and other State 
institutions. 

Expenditure from Revenue. 

The total expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Fund in 1984-35 
amounted to £24,186,307, but this amount included Interest £1,489,000 and 
Sinking Fund £12,000, borne by the fund on behalf of Business Under- 
takings. Of the net amount, £22,685,307, £7,142,286 was expended on 
salaries and payments in the nature of salaries. | 

A classification of the expenditure according to the functions of Govern- 
ment is shown on page 147. An analysis of expenditure under the principal 
departmental headings is shown below:— 


7 r 1 
' | i | 
Department, 1933-34. 1934-35. Department. ' 1983-34, | 1934-35, 
u i 
1 | 
Education— £ £ || Special Appropriations— £ | £ 
General... wee «| 8,587,841 | 3,919,241 Interest on ae of: H 
Child Welfare... .».| 206,591 205,451 Funded Debt . w+! 8,489,550 | 3,558,161 
—— |---| Sinking Fund... .| 929,718 815,311 
8,794,432 | 4,024,692 se iepaiyment eioaee #206, 783 
Chief pecretarye ee, Widows’ Pensions Act .: 529,764 532, 416 
Police... aes «| 1,160,437 | 1,173,146 || Other... Sie wee) 1,228,978 987,369 
Other tee 172,945 173,406 —— 
Government Relict (part) 4,259,428 | 3,632,079 | 6,128,010 | 6,095,040 
5,592,810 | 4,978,631 || Executive and Legislative. 35,442 37,543 
Treasury— _——_—_—_ |__|; Attorney-General and Jus-). 
Interest... ee ...| 636,641 610,837 || tice | 640,567 | 666,014 
Exchange | 580,676 | 787.741 | Public Works: "IN 498,543 456,325 
Contribution to Railways , 800,000 800.000 | Agriculture . vas a. 465,052 506,604 
Coal Settlement Ame i Lands «813,599 347,269 
ment .. ws 48,200 46,455 || Local Government— H } 
State Lotteries 1! 59,894 53,977 Subsidies, cte. ; 175,515 199,043 
Subventions to Friendly, | Other 3. sig al 69,177 72,313 
Societies ae Pees 92,401 56,959 || Premier ws eee 210,497 252,234 
Other, 43s sf 755,299 813,987 || Labour and Industry | 65,724 46,341 
—— |——_———_| Water Conservation aes 68,837 74,265 
2,923,111 | 3,169,956 || Mines eae eee Sas 65,774 71,398 
i ——)| Forests is es 51,806 49,690 
Public Health— j Ministry of Tr anspor 7 wat 8,960 4,092 
Hospital Fund ... | 704,038 605,331 || Schedule—Judges’ Fensions, 
Care of Sick, Aged, ete. - 315,899 335,974 H ete... ate we wef 80,077 32,152 
Mental Hospitals a. 507,633 551,591 ——_—_—_—_—_- 
Other... ie .-| 126,817 | 108,809 2,609,570 | 2,815,283 
1,653,887 | 1,601,705 Grand Total ... £ 22,701,820 | 22,685,307 
+ Also £328,592 on Food Relief, Chief Secretary’s Department. * Traniways, previous years. 


An analysis of payments from Consolidated Revenue according to objects 
of expenditure in the vears ended 30th June, 1933, 1934 and 1935 is as 
follows :— 


Head of Expenditure. 1932-33, 1933-34. 1934-35. 


j { 
£ £ | € 
6,867,143 | 6,751,999 | 7,142,286 
12,373,275 | 11.690, 393 | 11,910,042 


| 
Salaries and Payments in Nature of Salaries...| 
| G:279 101 || «  “waceedek. be as ssre se 
vl 
! 
st 


Other Services... aay eee ase wee! 
Social Services (part) ... 
Government Relief (part) 


| 
25,459,529 4 22,685,307 
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The amounts of £6,219,111 shown as expenditure on Social Services 
during 1932-88 and of £4,259,428 and £8,632,079 on Government Relief 
during 1933-34 and 1934-85 respectively, include portion only of the expen- 
diture on Unemployment Relief, Family Endowment and on other Relief, the 
balance being included under other headings in the table. The total expen- 
diture from Consolidated Revenue Fund on social amelioration during 
1934-35 was £4,593,328, but there was also an expenditure of £4,614,856 
from loan money through the Special Deposits Account. 


Croser SETTLEMENT AccoUNT. 


The Closer Settlement Fund was established under Act No. 9 of 1906. 
Under an amending Act which commenced as from 1st July, 1928, this fund 
was closed and its liabilities were transferred to a new Closer Settlement 
Fund, incorporating the Returned Soldier Settlement Accounts. A 
liability of £3,544,005, being the net loan expenditure as at 80th June, 1928, 
in respect of the settlement of returned soldicrs was transferred to the new 
fund. The fund is maintained as a separate account, and its transactions 
are not included in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The working capital of the fund is derived from loan moneys made avail- 
able by the State, Parliamentary appropriations from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, insurance fees paid in respect of property under the Real 
Property Act, and capital and interest repaid by settlers. The expenditure 
from the fund consists mainly of the purchase price of estates, the cost of 
subdivisions and improyements, advances to returned soldiers, interest and 
sinking fund charges on loan moneys, sums paid in respect of assuranee 
claims under the Real Property Act, amounts for the redemption of closer 
settlement debentures issued in lieu of cash payments for estates, and 
premiums for fire insurance in respect of improvements. The fund is 
charged also with costs of administration. 


The total receipts and expenditure of the Closer Settlement Fund from 
its inception to 30th June, 1928, were summarized on page 148 of the 
Official Year Book for 1928-29. A summary for the seven years ended 30th 
June, 1935, is as follows :— 


Receipts. Amount. i Expenditure. Amount. 
£ } £ 
Credit Balance at 30th June, 1928... 48.599 } Purchase of Estates and Contingent 
Transfer from General Loan Account of | Expenses “se «| 650,242 
amount voted for Redemption of ' Advances to Returned Soldiers | 95,420 
Debentiwes ... .| 1,256,300 |! Subdivision of Lands for Returned 
Repayments of Principal and. Interest i Soldiers one ve} 183,087 
on account of-— ‘| Fire Insurance Premiums. j 22,177 
Estates acquired... -| 8,483,060 || Interest on-— 


Improvement Leases resumed, ete. 116,155 Loans—Recoup to Consolidated 


| 

Advances to Soldiers (inchiding I Revenue... «» 3,909,540 
interest) shy acts see{ 684,185 | Closer Settlement. Debentures wae 273,290 
Fire Insurance premiums ... oe 20,524 | Contribution to Sinking Fund ... «295,178 
Fees under Real Property Act .--| 121,365 | Redemption of Debentures and eres : 1,171,650 
Various Repayments... a 5,208 | Other es us a 3,136 
Proceeds, sale of Stock and Bonds... 93,120 |; Exchange on Remittances tee one 37,128 

Debit Balance at 30th Juue, 1935... 812,342 

Total g 


| 6,640,798 Total she on £ 6,640,798 
| . 


The aggregate balance-sheet of the Closer Settlement Fund is not avail- 
able. The loan liability of the fund as at 30th June, 1935, was £18,512,167, 
comprising £13,180,467 Australian Consolidated Stock and £181,700 Closer 
Settlement Debentures. At the same date, instalments of principal 
outstanding amounted to £315,775 as against £220,346 in June, 1934, 
outstanding interest ate totalled £495,496 as against £560,511, 
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and the outstanding balance of purchase money was £11,154,247, compared 
with £12,569,310 at 30th June, 1934. From the Ist July, 1932, the rate 
of interest charged to the fund was reduced to 45 per cent. free of any 
payraent for exchange. The fund had previously been charged with interest 
at the rates applicable to the various loans from which the capital of the 
fund had been provided, with exchange in addition. During the year 
1933-34 interest in arrear, and interest which had previously been added 
to settlers’ capital balances were postponed free of interest until the end 
of the term of purchase. At 30th June, 1935, the amount set aside by this 
postponement amounted to £1,935,343. Settlers under the Crown Lands 
Amendment Act, 1932, were granted waivers of interest in cases where 
holdings had been affected by floods, droughts, ete. Reductions of 
£1,985,260, or 17.7 per cent. in outstanding balances were made during 
1933-34 and 1934-35, as a result of reappraisements of capital values in 
terms of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1931. The interest charge in 
1934-35 was £467,775, as compared with £469,565 in 1933-34. 

The amount of debentures issued was £97,300 during 1928-29, £34,400 
during 1929-30, and none have been issued since. Redemptions amounted to 
£471,000 in 1928-29, £580,000 in 1929-30, £25,200 in 1930-31, and £500 in 
1931-32. There were no redemptions during the next three years. 


Cash Balances. 


The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank 
for the transaction of the general banking business of the State. ‘The 
accounts are kept under various headings, and all amounts paid into any 
of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “public moneys,” and for 
interest purposes the several accounts are treated as one. The special 
accounts, which consist of “ Supreme Court Moneys,” are not controlled by 
the Audit Act, as they are operated on directly hy the officers in charge of 
the Departments concerned. 


The cash balance on the 30th June in each of the last five years was 
distributed as follows :— 


1932. 1933. 1934, ; 1935, 
! 


£ £ £ £ 
Cr, 2,770,660 | Cr. 2,419,815 | Cr. 1,601,366 | Cr. 2,606,410 


Sydney 
London Cr. 2,010,577 | Cr, 2,256,396 | Cr. 1,920,697 | Cr. 1,981,169 
Total Cr, £4,781,237 | Cr. £4,675,711 | Cr. £3,522,063 | Cr, £4,587,579 


In order to obtain a complete view of the cash position it is necessary to 
take into account the increase in recent years in the issue of short-term 
Treasury Bills and debentures to cover cash deficiencies. Particulars of 
these ave shown on page 166. 


Accounts oF STATE EENTERPRISES. 


The principal State enterprises are those usually known as the business 
undertakings. The railways are under the management of the Railway 
Commissioners, the tramways and omnibuses, under the Commissioner for 
Road Transport and Tramways. Sydney Harbour Works were under the 
control of the Sydney Harbour Trust, until the end of January, 1936. On 
the first February, 1936, the Maritime Services Board was constituted to 
contre] the services previously controlled by the Sydney Harbour Trust, 
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the Navigation Department, and other maritime services. The Hunter Dis- 
trict Water Supply and Sewerage Works are administered by a board. The 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Works are also under the con- 
trol of a board, although not now considered a business undertaking. This 
Board’s accounts were separated from Consolidated Revenue Fund as from 
ist April, 1925. The accounts of the other concerns mentioned were placed 
on an income and expenditure basis and separated from the Consolidated 
Revenue Account as from 1st July, 1928. The finances of the Hunter 
District Water and Sewerage Works are transacted through a Special 
Deposits Account, and those of the other enterprises through separate 
funds. Further reference to these undertakings may be found in the 
chapters of this Year Book relating to “Railways and Tramways,” “Ship- 
ping” as to Sydney Harbour works and “Local Government” as to water 
and sewerage works. 


In addition to these business undertakings, there are other utilities 
and enterprises whose accounts, with a few exceptions, have been kept, 
on a quasi-commercial basis, separated from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and the receipts and expenditure of these pass through the Special 
Deposits Account of the Treasury. Of such undertakings which were ope- 
rated during 1934-85, five were classed as industrial undertakings, viz., the 
State Metal Quarries, the State Brickworks, the Monier Pipe Works, the 
Building Construction Branch, and the Government Tourist Bureau and 
Resorts. There is one undertaking of a national character, viz., the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area. The public utilities included the State Abat- 
toirs administered by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner, the 
Port Kembla and Burrinjuck Electricity Supply Works, and the Govern- 
ment Grain Elevators. ‘There is also a Government Insurance Office, 
detailed reference to which is made in the “Private Finance” section of 
this Year Book. Particulars relating to the Rural Bank of New South 
Wales and the Housing and other Funds, which the bank administers, are 
shown in other chapters of this Year Book. 


The receipts and expenditure of the business undertakings and of the 
Metropolitan Water Board during the year ended 30th June, 1935, are 
shown below :— 7 


| Hunter Metropoli- 
| District Total tan Water 


Particulars. Railways | Tram- Omni- | Sydney /Waterand| Business | Sewerage 
ways. buses, Harbour | Sewerage; Under- | and Drain- 
Trust. Board. taking. | age Board. 
1 
Capital Indebtedness to £ | £ £ £ & & & 
30th June, 1935 »-. [141,726,912 9,093,293 | 61,341 |11,804,391 [5,788,165 168,474,102 41,900,750 
i 


Revenue, 1934-35— | H 
Earnings Sy «+-| 16,002,699 '3,321,773 | 295,924 968,147 | 
Contribution from Con- 
solidated Revenue for 
Developmental Lines 800,000 | 


Total Revenue ... 16,802,699)3,321,773 [295,924 | 968,147 | 293,477 |21,682,020 | 2,414,859 


293,477 [20,882,020 | 2,414,859 


1 nee 800,000 | 


Expenditure, 1934-35— | t 
Working Expensest ...| 11,591,14312,715,956 / 281,233 | 275,333 | 91,593 |14,955,258 | 669,387 


Interest “s 5,677,540) 359,040 4,061 464,432 | 123,963 | 6,629,036 | 1,443,513 
Sinking Fund ... ets ase 33,600 296 46,848 | 19,749 100,493 134,308 
Exchange sie 3 817,527| 50,265 588 67,352 | 17,977 953,709 147,874 


! 


3,158,861 {286,178 | 853,965 | 253,282] 22,638,496 


162,912! 9,746 114,182; 40,195 | *956,476 19,777 
| ! 


* Net Expenditure. } Including Depreciation. 


2,395,082 


Total Expenditure ...| 18,086,210 
Net Revenue, 1934-35 | *1,283,511 
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The interest and sinking fund charges in respect of the railways and 
tramways, as shown above, are approximate amounts which are subject to 
alteration when the capital indebtedness of these undertakings has been 
determined finally. Under current legislation the railways are required to 
contribute a proportion of the sinking fund charges payable under the 
financial agreement between the Commonwealth and the States, but charges 
since the 1st July, 1928, to the extent of £19,100,000 have been met from 
Consolidated Revenue. The sum of £800,000 contributed from Consolidated 
Revenue towards the loss on the working and maintenance of non-paying 
developmental railways is the maximum amount payable in each year for 
this purpose. 


The following statement shows particulars of the financial transactions 
of various enterprises, other than the business undertakings, during the 
year 1934-85, 


' ] 
Expenditure, 1934-35. | | 
ae a | 
H | | 
Capital | Revenue Working | Net 
Enterprise. Indebted- ‘1934-35. Expenses, | Interest, | Revenue, 
ness to. | including | Sinking | Ex- Total. | 1934-35. 
30-6-35. | Rates, Fund. | change. 
| Taxes and | 
| Deprecia- i 
tion. | | 
| { i 
| 
Industrial Cndertakings— £ | & , -§ © £ 
State Metal Quarries ee 286,851 | 70,616 | 66,644 | 3,649 | 480 | 70,773 |(—) 157 
State Brickworks ... wee 258,006 | 44,987 © 44,349 tee y= | 44,3849 638 
Building Construction... 33,526 '273,043 , 271,113 a ve. {271,113 1,930 
State Monier Pipe Works 71,899 | 26,994 | 25,234 |... i | 25,234 1,760 
Government Tourist Bur-| ! 
eau and Resorts oak 340,627 111,526 119,317 4,755 633 '124,705 |(—) 13,179 
Total ave eae 990,909 527,166 ; 526,657 8,404 1,113 586,174 /(—) 9,008 
| ! : ra 
Other Enterprises—. 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation ! ' 
Areas... ae, «| 10,014,435 |487,957 | 433,940 | 256,835 ons 690,775 |(—)202,818 
Metropolitan Meat Indus- | ! 
try Board eels . 2,239,480 |519, 102 464,347 | 42,204 5,520 '512,071 7,031 
| i | [ 


The expenditures of the activities classified as “Iudustrial Undertakings” 
and the Government Insurance Office include amounts equivalent to the 
State and Federal income taxes whieh would be payable if these concerns 
were liable to pay such taxes. These amounts were paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


Certain industrial undertakings and enterprises have, in earlier vears, 
been very profitable, but recently several concerns haye shown substantial 
losses. The Building Construction Branch, however, has shown a net 
profit of £18,129 in 1981-32, of £5,632 in 1932-33, £7,574 in 1938-34, and 
£1,930 in 1934-35. The State Metal Quarries have been in operation ¢ince 
1st September, 1911. Profits amounting to £16,489 have been applied in 
reducing the capital, and at the 30th June, 1935, the accumulated profit 
of the undertaking amounted to £79,121. 


The State Brickworks were established as an industrial undertaking in 
1911. Capital expenditure from the funds of the undertaking to 30th 
June, 1935, was £175,681, repayments of capital £82,826, and yveserves 
amounted to £42,008. The profits of the Building Construction Branch 
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of the Public Works Department from its establishment as a building 
undertaking on the Ist October, 1913, until the 30th June, 1985, were 
£226,462, of which £26,663 were applied in the repayments of capital 
expenditure and £6,103 in the purchase of additional plant. The State 
-Monier Pipe and Reinforced Concrete Works were established as an 
industrial undertaking on Ist February, 1914. The accumulated funds or 
net surplus as at 30th June, 1935, totalled £180,149, of which £85,610 have 
‘been allocated to reserves, and £94,539 to accumulated profit. Repayments 
~of capital amount to £27,068, and additions to buildings and plant to 
£44,830. 


The Government Tourist Bureau and Tourist Resorts were gazetted as an 
industrial undertaking as from 1st July, 1928. ‘Previously their trans- 
actions were recorded in the Special Deposits Account. The net loss for 
1984-85 was £18,179, as against £17,974 for 1933-34, an improvement of 
£4,795. At 30th June, 1928, accumulated profits amounted to £86,016, but 
losses each year since that date, amounting to £108,257 in all, have re- 
sulted in a deficiency as at 30th June, 1985, of £22,241. 


Other industrial undertakings established in earlier years are inoperative, 
and have been de-gazetted, viz., Rozelle Joinery Works, Botany Brick 
Works, Lime Works at Taree and Botany, Timber Yards Uhr’s Point, Power 
Station, Sawmills and Hewn Timber Works, and Trawlers. At 30th June, 
1935 there remained on them an unpaid loan liability of £298,703 (subject 
ito further adjustment) and an uupaid capital liability of £58,119 to the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The loss on working capital provided by 
overdraft amounted at the same date to £178,337; and the liability to Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for interest, etc., to £269,539, making the aggregate 
loss to the State on these inoperative undertakings £804,698. 


The first sales of electricity by the Burrinjuck Hydro-Electric scheme 
were in 1928. At 30th June, 1932, the accumulated deficiency amounted 
to £26,930. At the end of June, 1933, it had decreased to £15,657. The 
profit for 1933-34 amounted to £20,128, and for 1934-35 to £19,331, making 
the accumulated surplus as at 30th June, 19385, £23,801. 


Srectat Deposrrs anp SpeciAL Accounts. 


The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very important divi- 
ion of the public finances, not only from the nature and volume of the 
transactions, but also by reason of the manner in which they are used in 
-connection with the general finances of the State. These funds are of great 
assistance in the banking operations of the Government, and they form a 
reserve on which the Treasurer may draw to meet temporary require- 
ments. Although the Audit Act provides that the funds cannot be 
used except for the specific purpose for which they were deposited, it has 
‘heen the custom for many years to draw on the balances for overdrafts of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund and Loan Accounts if required. The great 
‘bulk of the funds bear interest, whether invested or not, and the power to 
use them enables the Government to effect a large saving in the interest 
which might otherwise be charged for accommodation from the banks. The 

*10117—B 
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following table shows the amount of the Special Deposits and Special 
Accounts in each of the last fifteen years -— 


7 ] 1 ‘ f 

As at 1] As at 
36th Amount. south Amount. 
June. | i| June. 


Asat 
30th Amount, 
June 


| 
£ | £ £ 
1921 | 18,087,856 | 1926 | 25,069,338 || 1931 | 23,698,304 
1922 | 17,491,833 |, 1927 | 20,009,040 | 1932 | 25,163,347 
1923 | 18,527,873 | 1928 | 22,738,617 1933 | 24,144,728 
1924 | 19,666,636 | 1929 | 24,705,014 | 1934 | 23,053,914 
1925 | 26,001,112 || 1930 | 24,544,829 | 1935 | 15,769,982 


| i! i 


The amount at the credit of each of these funds at 30th June, 1935, was 
Special Deposits Account, £15,347,015, and the Special Accounts, £422,967. 
The amount at the credit of the principal accounts is shown in tke 
following table :— 
Special Deposits Accounts. 


£ £ 
Commonwealth Bank Advances Hospital Fund ... ise ‘ 152,476: 
Deposit Account —... ... 500,600 | ‘Treasury Fire Risk Accounts 200,000 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Public © Trustee—Unclaimed 
Australia Deposit Account 7,112,565 Balances of Intestate Estates 264,323 
Advances by Commonwealth— Sundry Security Deposits... 139,043 
Settlement of Soldiers ... 934,722 | Sydney Harbour Bridge Ac- 
Other ... PAP i wis 8,680 count: =e ie “ae 14,796 
Fixed Deposit Account... "500,000 | Relief to Necessitous Farmers 
State Debt Commissioners’ | Working Account ... aid 1€2, 93% 
Trust Accounts vd _.. 885,900 | Deposits lodged by Trustee 
Government Insurance Office | companies... as se 80,870 
Funds ... ihe nee . 705,116 | Workers’ Compensation Act— 
Main Roads Board see w. 109,204 Security Deposits ... eas 587,510 
Public Vehicles Account “135,842 | Industrial Undertakings aes 385,483 
Liquor Act Compensation Fund — 367 334 Government Dockyards ee 419,408 
State Lotteries Account eu 42,491 | Farmers’ Relief Act, Advances 
Public Works Department’s Working Account ... a8 105,604 
Accounts... es ... 316,187 | Sundry Deposits Account ... 57,3538 
Housing of Unemployed (Grant) Other .. wee we . 1,468,440: 
Act, 19384... tee oes 178,570 : 
Flour Acquisition Act, 1931... 277,918 Total .., ..- £15,347, 015 
Special Accounts. 
£ | £ 
Master-in-Equity Account... 29,085 | Prothonotary Account ... we 14,603. 
Master-in-Lunacy Account... 15.734 | Registrar of Probates’ Account 238 
Public Trustee Account «263,307 | Total ve ve 422,967 


The total sum at the credit of the accounts on the 80th June, 1935, was 
£15,769,982, of which £1,649,558 was invested in securities; £8,271,808 was. 
uninvested but used in advances and on public account at interest, the rates. 
allowed ranging from 1 to 4 per cent.; the remainder, £5,425,649, was. 
similarly used, but without any interest allowance. In cases where interest 
was being paid by the Treasurer on the 30th June, 1935, the rate was 8 per 
cent., with the folllowing exceptions :—State Debt Commissioners’ Trust 
Account, Municipal Council of Sydney Sinking Fund, 4 per cent.; Main 
Roads Funds, 1 per cent.; Wire Netting, 1 per cent.; Insurance Funds, 2% 
per cent.; Industrial Undertakings, 3.92 per cent. 

Deposits lodged by trustee companies, and Sundry Security Deposits 
and Trust Accounts, are allowed interest by the Treasury at the rate ruling 
on the stock in which the deposits are invested. ; 
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The funds in the custody of the State Treasurer at credit of Special 
Deposits and Special Accounts were held as follows:— 


7 30th June 30th June, 30th June, 
Se 1933. ° 1984, 1935, 
In Banks— £ £ £ 


Special Deposits Account ... see es-| 21,962,259 | 21,113,645 | 13,697,457 


Special Accounts... _ Bee soe 436,102 420,747 | 422,967 
Australian Consohdated Inscribed Stock «| 1,004,417 847,007 967,952 
Deposits on Tenders... eee vee oe 48,270 43,610 | 47,770 
Security Deposits see ont eee seal 652,390 588,120 | 587,510 
Miscellancous Securities .., as ‘eee’ See 41,290 40,785 | 46,326 


Total ... oe _ £' 24,144,728 | 23,053,914 15,769,982 


State Loan Funps. 

In recent years the moneys raised on loans, with the exception of a re- 
venue deficiency loan in 1929, and proceeds of Treasury Bills applied to 
revenue purposes have been credited to General Loan Account. Formerly 
other loan accounts were in existence for varying periods, but they have, 
in effect, been amalgamated into a combined account. 

The whole of the loans outstanding, with the exceptions noted above, have 
been raised for capital expenditure on various works and services. Prior to 
the year 1900 loans not credited to General Loan Account were raised for 
‘defence works, for promoting immigration, etc., and some revenue deficits 
‘were met, temporarily, by the issue of special Treasury bills. The stocks 
issued in this way have been repaid from revenue. 

The relationship between the loan liability of the State and the net 


expenditure on loan works and services was as follows as at 30th June, 
1935, 


£ 
Outstanding Loan Liability General Loan Account ... aay +. 337,101,269 
<ldd Debt liability assumed by Commonwealth Government in 
respect of transferred properties ... ar ote ws 4,788,004 


341,889,273 
eos oes 1,386,360 


340,502,913 


Less Loans not eredited until after 30th June, 1935 


Deduct Amounts included in loan liability, but not in £ 
net loan expenditure statements— 
Commonwealth Advance—Grafton-South 


Brisbane Railway oe ee 5 1,417,262 
Closer Settlement Debentures... sss 907,650 
Loans— 

Revenue Deficiency... tee, eg 4,965,634 

Deficiency Bills... te ee «- 28,310,000 

Advances to Settlers... 120,050 


*True net expenses of Loan Flotations (in- 
cluding discounts on various issues)... 14,428,764 


50,149,360 

Add Itedemptions from Revenue and Sinking 290,353,553, 
Funds ... see ois Pre sy aes axe ee. =14,639,735 
304,993,288 

Deduct Cr. Balance of General Loan Account eet ase 5,406,836 


Net Ioan Expenditure from General Loan 
Aecount on Works and Services 
Add Balance, Loans Expenditure Suspense Account at 
o0th June, 1935... pre _ wae ve eee 336,768 
Grand Total ... wee awe eee see £299,923,220 
* Difference between securitics sold and proceeds realised, 


a. £299,586,452 
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Loan Expenditure. 


The specific services on which the above expenditure has been incurred 


and the amount expended as at 30th June, 1935, may be classified as 
follows :~- 


Expenditure 
Work or Service. to 80th June, 
1935. 
£ 
Railways... i re a oe as .. | @148,097,515. 
Tramways ... as _ ass is Cre vee @9,258,226 
Omnibuses .. see was es igs was ie 71,543. 
State Coal Mine wae ais a6 see aon 581,132 


Public Buildings, Sites, ete, — 
Land Settlement ae aes ‘ive “ee 4,308,595. 
Closer Settlement ... we ae ea nae 8,698,605 
Educational and Scientific ... oes dds bat 6,031,525 
Charitable, ete. rn ies ae a “ 2,786,053 
Agriculture... ive or tee sex 5 6,835,871 


Other ... nae wah ate she ea 4,371,914 
Industrial Undertakings ies ee ee “a ee 1,870,846. 
Housing... “ao an oy awe ee saat 924,344. 
Water Supply ws as eas os ies we | 623,828,821 
Sewerage ... ies Ee eas aks we 15,917,380 
Water Conservation a aD _ ss vie 4,791,942: 
Trrigation ... es ba i a bes sole 9,673,312 
Roads, Punts, ete. ‘ice se bes ee dees 6,020,091 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ... re ie oven 8,446,603 
Bridges... Pha sie ae ss she 2,197,052: 
Harbours and Rivers ce ne aie ae ee 8,542,605. 
Immigration bas ae qe San (sen ext 1,964,541 
Electricity Supply... ie ees as aes Ete 1,269,552" 
Sydney Harbour Trust... eae oye eek ea 11,832,763: 
Relief of Unemployment | 12,586,597 
Commonwealth Services, Telegraph, Defence Works, 

etc. 63,965,937) 
Queensland Public Works, prior : to Separation, 1859. 49,855. 

Total, Works and Services ey aes | 299,923,220 


i 


a Adjusted by transfer of certain capitel expenditure from tramways to railways. 6 Exclusive 
of expenditure incurred by Metropolitan Board from other funds, ¢ Liability has been accepted 
by Commonwealth Government. 


The amounts shown above represent the net expenditure after deducting 
repayments and recoups. The total, £299,923,220, included expenditure 
from General Loan Account, £299,586,452, and Loan Expenditure Suspense 
Account, £836,768. 


The following table gives a saeguetisation of the loan liability to the 
Commonwealth, as shown on page 167, with the net expenditure on works 
and services :— £ 
Expenditure on Works and Services... ae a5 sus wee > wee 289,923,220" 
Grafton-South Brisbane Railway ae see gue see Se wae 1,417,262 
Acquisition of Closer Settlement Estates a ens ae 1,039,350" 
Exchange on Remittances, Discounts and Flotation Expenses, ete, ww. 14,428,764 
Transferred to Consolidated Revenue Fund, to fund Deficiencies... we 4,965,634 


Utilsed towards meeting General Cash Deficiencies ... we wee 28,310,000 
Advances to Settlers, Inscribed Stock ... a ne at Sg se 120,050 
350,204,280" 
Less Redemptions from Consolidated Revenue Sinking £ 

Fund .. ry see! anes «oes . 14,639,735 

», Sinking Fund Balance Pn sve ae me 913,237 

»» Value of Transferred. Properties ia Sot a. 4,788,004 
———E 20,340,976 


Total Debt av wns aue, nee wee ws 329,863,804: 
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Annual Loan Expenditure (State). 


The actual loan expenditure by the State Government and statutory 
dies under its control was as follows in each of the past nine years:— 


Year ended Actual Loan || Year ended Actual Loan Year ended Actual Loan 
30th June, Expenditure. || 30th June. Expenditure, ; 80th June. | Expenditure, 
_— | } 
. ‘ i 
£ i £ | £ 
1927 16,344,094 || 1980 13,192,755 || 1933 5,717,976 
' : 
1928 16,565,543 | 1931 7,180,708 1934 9,149,527 
1929 19,663,889 |; 1932 4,203,586 1935 12,166,785 
| 
‘1 | | 


A summary of the Loan Expenditure Accounts under State and local 
control is provided below, showing the actual loan expenditure during each 
of the past five years. Loan moneys expended by Federal and local bodies 
are not included. 


1935. 


| 
Service. 1931, | 1932. 1938, | 1934, 
{ ! 


£ £ £ £ & 


Gross amount charged to General Loan 6,605,707 | 4,032,067 | 4,799,006 | 7,907,924 | 10,272,307 
Fund in respect of Works and Ser- 
vices, 

Less Loan Expenditure suspense of pre-| 452,240 aeeees wicese 111,830 2,000 
vious year included above. 


| 6.182.967 | 4,032,067 | 4,799,008 | 7,796,004 | 10,270,307 
Plus Loan expenditure suspense of year! ..... ee 111,830 2,000 336,763: 


Actual expenditure on Works and Ser- 6,152,467 | 4,032,067 4,910,836 | 7,798,094 | 10,607,075- 
vices from Treasury Loan Acounts, 

Redemption of Closer Settlement De- 
bentures. 


Exchange on Remittances. bea ech Sesewed<o'[h~ — “eeaxee 537,162. |. wissen | vee en eee : 

Expended by Metropolitan Water Sewer- 1,015,221 171,919 271,043 | 1,852,099 1,559,71 
age ard Drainage Board («). 

Commonwealth advance for Grafton- 18,020] (—)1,665 (—)666 oeneee 


Kyogle-Brisbane Railway. 


Actual Loan expenditure under State 7,180,708 | 4,203,080 | 5,717,976 | 9,149,627 | 12,106,786 
contral, 


* Exelnding repayments to votes in respect of expenditure during the year shown, and 
Tedemptions of Closer Settlement Debentures, (@) Excluding Loans provided from State Funds. 


The grand total of the foregoing table represents as nearly as may be the 
gross amount of loan moneys actually expended each year under State as 
distinct from Federal and local bodies. The figures include the total 
amount of advances to settlers and local bodies, irrespective of repayments. 
The amount of repayments to credit of previous years’ votes, not deducted 
above were :—£654,218 in 1930-31 ; £644,924 in 1931-32; £589,405 in 1932-33; 
£793,616 in 1933-34 and £882,313 in 1934-35. Repayments from Loans 
Repayment Account are included in the foregoing amounts, viz. £33,917 
in 1930-31, £51,640 in 1931-32, £46,441 in 1939-38, £50,196 in 1933-34, and 
£49,786 in 1934-35, 7 
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Distribulion of Annual Loan Expenditure. 


The principal heads of the State loan expenditure on works and services 
during each of the past three years are shown below in summary form. Full 
details are shown in tabular form in the Public Accounts and Auditor- 
General’s Reports :— 


Expenditurg during year ended 


30th June. 
Work or Services. 
; 1938. 1934. 1935. 
Railways and Tramways— Z = 


Railways 1.0 ese ee wwe eee tee] 400,411 461,090 | 1,767,011 
Tramways ... See ose eee ae6 oe 96,925 338,119 304,820 


497,336 799,209 | 2,071,831 


Water Supply, Sewerage, etc.— 
Water.. ‘ uae nae eee, 82,774 | 117,936 | 247,036 
Sewerage so ace te ewe wwwvee|_ 284,048 | 226.272 } 1,552,648 

'—367.417 | 344,208 | 1.799,684 

Irrigation, etce.— 1 | 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. vse vee] :150,408 55,887 | 111,210 
River Murray Commission ve} 115,182 | 118.089; 111,704 


Wyangala Storage Reservoir fee wee ony] 189,997 183,267 114,445 
Other Mee ans ee eee eet 62,999 | 161,622 | 271,994 

518,531 | 518,365 ) 609,353 
Harbours— 


Sydney Harbour Trust... Su See oa) 4,960 10,000 18,804 
Other Harbours and Rivers aa see ate 73.611 89,286 161,608 
78,571 99,286 180,412 
Roads and Bridges— | | 
Roads and Bridges ... “ok 64 de veel 40,252 7,296 348,223 
Sydney Harbour Bridge... 0s. ee eve_ 854,180 | __72,150 15,835 
$94,432 79,446 364,058 


Public Buildings— 
Educational Buildings 4... wee eee] -AL1,609 81,050 | 57,786 
Hospital and Charitable Buildings see dee 95,356 226,075 256,045 


Other Government Buildings eee wes 13.866 123,189 98,997 


320,831 | 430,314 | 412,828 


Other— 
Port Kembla Power te oe -_ ort 1,752: | 2,519 2,224 
Grain Elevators... = Sve bet 3a 68,667 | 302,657 293,260 
Jenolan Caves Bale, adel, avis: gee “ass we | 241 13 
70,419 | 305,417 295,497 
Advances for Housing aed 204 459 162,360 
Advances for purchase of Wire Netting .. -| 52,000 25,000 20,000 
Advances to Councils, etc., for Unemployment 
Relief Work ... See * ee .| 2,699,858 | 5,184,900 4,629,325 
Other ose eee ove eos ese ose 11,237 11,490 61,727 
2,763,299 | 5,221,849 4,873,412 
Total ... ase ate wen £) 4,910,836 | 7,798,094 10,607,075 
Exchange on Remittances a site ..-| 537,762 _ on 
Expended by Metropolitan Water, “Sewerage, and 
Drainage Board* ... | 271,043 | 1,352,099 1,559,710 
Commonwealth Advances —Grafton-Kyogle Brisbane 
Railway* =... a Ss we) (= 31,665 (—)666 


Grand Total Tie patidieure on State Works! 
and Services see ose ace £) 5,717,976 | 9,149,527 |12,166,785 


oo 


* Not included in General Loan Account of State, 
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The amounts expended as shown under the various headings above repre- 
sent the actual new expenditure during the year—that is, expenditure from 
General Loan Account plus payments from and less receipts of Loan 
Expenditure Suspense Account. Repayments to credits of votes, which 
amounted to £882,818 during 1984-85, have not been deducted. 

The State Government’s net expenditure from General Loan Account 
on works and services (exclusive of redemptions, conversions, and renewals 
of loans, and after deducting repayments to credit of votes) is shown below 
for the period of thirty-nine years, 1842-1880, in decennial periods from 
1881 to 1930, and for each year 1930-31 to 1984-35 :— 


Total at end of Period. 


During Each Period. 
Years, - - ~ 
| Amount. Per Inhabitant.| Amount. | Per Inhabitant. 
£ £5. da. £ £s. d. 
1842 1880 16,316,530 | 4112 2 | 16,316,530 21 911 
1881~1890 27,639,022 29 8 8 | 43,955,552 39 3 «7 
1891-1900 20,515,704 16 6 8 | 64,471,256 47 12 1 
1901-1910 26,876,468 18 0 4 | 91,347,724 56 11 11 
1911-1920 65,228,221 | 35 5 8 | 156,575,945 7513 6 
1921-1930 | 112,957,971 |; 48 1 2 269,533,916 | 106 10 11 
1930-31 *5,951,488 | *2 6 9 |275,485,404 | 10716 8 
1931-32 *3,387,144 *] 6 5 |278,872,548 | 108 3 1 
1932-33 *4,209,601 *1 12 6 | 283,082,149 | 108 16 8 
1933-34 47,114,309 | *214 5 }290, 196,458 110 13 8 
1934-35 *9,389,994 ; *3 11 3 !299,586,452 | 113 5 6 
* One year. 


The amount of expenditure shown above is the gross expenditure from 
General Loan Account Jess amounts repaid or recouped to the credit of 
votes and the amount of discount, flotation charges, etc., on loans, viz., 
£14,498,765 at 30th June, 1935. On the other hand, the expenditure as 
shown has not been reduced by the amount of loans redeemed from revenue. 
A reconciliation between the public debt and the net expenditure on works 
and services from Genera] Loan Account appears on page 158. 


External Loans Maturing. : 
The amounts, rates of interest, and latest dates of maturity of the oversea 
loans of New South Wales outstanding in London and New York at 30th 
June, 1985, are shown below :— 


if i { 
Lates' p } g Z Rate 
Maturity, Amount. Tae | Tasaturity, Amount. interes 
Repayable in London. | Repayable in London. 
; per cent. | £ per cent, 
15 Aug., 1935 1,617,197 | 24 i 1 Dec., 1965 14,130,000 5 
2 Sept., 1935 1,928,055 24 | 1 July, 1970 9,322,446 4 
29. 4, ~=—: 1985 2,065,000 24 | 14, 1975 877,502 5 
1 Oct., 1935] 12,420,113 3 1 ,, 1975 | (a) 668,552 1,12 
2 Nov., 1935 4,502,524 | 24 |] 4, 1975 1,417,262 & 
] » 1937 12,360,958 34 Indefinite... 1,200 5 
1 Feb., 1938 | 6,427,465 34 |, Overdue fue 8,650 | eae 
i July, 1945 10,954,600 , 4 | . i— 
15 Oct., 1948 9,527,090 | 4 | Potal, London..| £161,585,121 | cua 
15 Mar., 1949 2,871,400 33 ! — 
1 July, 1950 11,779,928 | 3h i Renayable in New York, 
15 Dee., 1953 4.901.233 | 32 ; 1 May, 1956 £3,892,633 44 
i Uet., 1955 21,657,000 5 1 Feb., 1957 £4,657, 660 5 
1 July, 1957 17,870,500 5} | 1 April, 1958 £4,676,050 5 
1 June, 1959 3,884,050 34 ‘Total, New —_--—_— 
1 July, 1962 10,392,386 4 i| York ...!. $64,366,000 ais 
; | £13,226,343 


“(a) Advances trom Commonwealth Government under Migration Agreement. 
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Nationa, Depr Coxversion Loax. 


As part of the plan (known as “The Premiers’ Plan”) to meet the 
economic crisis in Australia consequent on the world depression, the Pre- 
miers’ Conference held in Melbourne in May and June, 1981, decided to 
invite holders of Government securities in Australia to convert them into 
new issues on terms involving reduced rates of interest and alternative 
dates of redempticn. 


A brief summary of the remainder of the plan and of the circumstances 
Jeading up to it is published on pages 757 to 765 of the Commonwealth 
Year Book for 1981, and detailed reports of the various conferences have 
been issued as printed docuraents by the Commonwealth Parliament. 


The conversion wag authorised in terms of the Commonwealth Debt 
Jonversion Agreement Acts (July and November, 1931); the Common- 
wealth Debt Conversion Act (August, 1981); and the (State) Debt Conver- 
sion Agreement Act (July, 1931) as modified by supplementary and amend- 
ing enactments. The terms and conditions were set out on page 667 and 
following pages of the 1930-31 Year Book. 


Cost or Rarsine anp Mawacina Loans. 


Operations incidental to the issue of loans in London were formerly con- 
ducted by the Bank of England, and more recently by the Westminster 
Bank. The former charged 4 per cent. per £100 of stock on all loan 
issues, and £350 per million annually for the inscription and management 
of stock, including the payment of the half-vearly dividends, while the latter 
charged + per cent. and £150 per million respectively for similar services. 
At 80th June, 1935, stock to the value of £12,420,113 was managed by the 
Bank of England, while the Westminster Bank held the remainder other 
than loans issued or converted subsequent to the Commonwealth Financial 
Agreement of 1997. These loans are arranged and managed under 
authority of the Loan Council by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


Since the conversion of the internal loans of Australia into Commcm- 
wealth Consolidated Stock in the latter half of 1931, the management of 
the internal debts of Australian Governments has been eenducted by the 
Commonwealth authorities in accordance with the Commonwealth Inseribed 
Stock Regulations. 


With the approval of the Loan Council Commonwealth securities may 
be sold at the State Treasury, the proceeds bemg applied as part of the 
loan proceeds allocated to the State in terms of the financial agreement. 
Such issues are not underwritten, and the price of flotation is usually par. 


Commission paid for management expenses in connection with the public 
debt is a charge on the Consolidated Revenue Fund; expenses incurred 
in the negotiation of loans, such as brokerage, underwriting, printing, etc., 
are charged against the proceeds of the loans. The amount so charged, 
together with discounts allowed to subscribers at various issues, amounted 
£14,498, 764 at 30th June, 1935. 


The following statement shows the charges for the negotiation of recent 
loans, inclusive of the accrued interest and discounts allowed to investors. 
Local Debentures and Treasury Bills have not been included, as in Sydney 
they are usually issued at par, and little expenditure, if any, is incurred, 
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while the securities under these headings negotiated in London are 
generally for short periods pending the flotation of long-dated denne. The 
statement includes both new loans and conversions :— 


| nese | Net 
Price | Date 
Year j A t of of | Gross Costs ao from | Nominal Date 
_ of Scones Issue Amount of t ‘Conor which | Rate of of 
Flotation, | anelpal, per | Raised. |Negotiation., °° Loan Interest | Interest.) Maturity. 
| cent. Account. Accrues. 
Issued in London. 
& £ { 2 | £ | 
1932-33 |(«) 9,621,846 | 100 9,621,846 118,733 | 9,503,112 1-4-33 4 1-7-70 
” 12,360,958 974 12/051, 958 181,516 | 11,871,071 | 1-11-32; * 84 1-11-37 
7 (e) 6,427,465 | 99 6,864,072 | eseseses 34 1-2-38 
1933-34 9,527,089 99 9,431,819 127,821 4 15-10-48. 
i (4) 4,773,266 | 100 | 4,773,286 2,936 4 1~7~70: 
” 2,980,400 99 2,950,596 40,705 3t 15-3-49 
” 4,901 ,232, 98 4,803,208 67,422 3h 15-12-53 
” 3,979,050 | 97 3,859,879 (Ff) 3 Nore 1-6-34| 34 | | 1-6-59 
»  |(e) 6,428,350 | 99 6,364,072 91,272 | 6,272,800 } 1-7-33 3h | 1-2-38. 
Issued in Australia, 
1932-33 1,820 { 100% 1,832 1,832 (20-12-32 4 15-12-38 
” | 1,100 | 100 1,100 1,100 | 14~7-82 4 15~12-88 
ny 3,102,570 | 100 3,102,570 3,102,570 § 4 15-11-41 
” 10,205,041 | 100 10,205,041 9,778,871 § 3h 15-12-42 
” } 203,800 | 100 203, 800 208,800 ; 10-5-33 3 15-5-43 
” 620 | 100 620 | 1-8-31 3 15~12-38 
” 600 | 100 600 | 1-8-31 3 15-10-44 
‘3 448,059 | 100 448,059 | 7-11-32 1 15-5-42 
” 27,500 } 100 27,500 | 1-8-31 3 Govt. Option. 
” 100 | 100 100 | 1~8-31) 3-4875 » 
1983-34 4,356,050 | 99 4,283,795 § 34 15-8443 
9 (A) 6, 114,200 | 98s (h) (hi), 925, 000 § 3h 15-10-48 
1934-35 \(d) 5, 757, 620 | 100 a 5,757, 620 § 4 15-11-41 
a 7,361.360 994 5,975, 000 § 83 15-10-40 * 
o as 98) 1,054,225 § 3t 15-10-48 
5 100 2,000 | 28-8-34 3k 15-10-48 
9 (A) 4, 347, 300 | 100 4,347,300 | 10-8-34 3 10-8-39 
53 48,000 100 48,000 \11-12-34 3 15-1048 
of | 6,958,880 | 99% | 6,941,483 6,897,398 | § 3 15-10-48 
ss ‘(e) 7,531,261 | 100 7,531,261 7,631,261 | § 4 § 
i 
§ Various amounts at various dates. ** Exclusive of Treasury Bills and Short Term Debentures. 
(a) Includes £4,773,213 (Conversion Loan) raised 1932-83, credited 1933-34. (c) Commonwealth 


Advances for settlement of Soldiers. Liability assumed by Commonwealth as from 1-7-33, 
(d) Renewal. (e) Conversion Loan raised 1932- 33, credited 1933-34, (f) To be brought te’ 
accountin 1934-35, (A) Part credited in 1933-4 and part in 1934-5. 


n 


Temporary accommodation, in the form of Treasury Bills and short term 
‘Debentures, is excluded from the foregoing table. 


No new money has been obtained overseas since 1981-32. The three 
amounts shown above for 1932-33 totalling £28,410,269, were conversion loans 
placed by the Commonwealth on behalf of New South Wales. These conver- 
sions resulted in a saving of £470,945 in the interest payable annually. The 
interest rates on the old loans converted were 4, 53 and 64 per cent. respec- 
tively. During 1983-34 other loans totalling £21,387,773 were converted in 
London, viz., £9,527,089 at 6, £4,901,233 at 52, £2,980,400 at 54 and 
£8,979,050 at 5 per cent., the new rates being respectively 4, 32, 33 and 384 
per cent., representing an annual saving in interest of £400,409, and a total 

saving as a result of the two years’ operations of £871,854, with a consequent 
saving in exchange of £221,106. No conversion loans were placed on the 
overseas market during 1984-35 for public subscription. Short term 
securities were, however, renewed from time to time. Conversions: in 
Australia during the year by the Commonwealth on behalf of this State 
amounted to £10,197,070, resulting in an interest saving of £70,390 annually. 
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The growth of temporary accommodation by means of Treasury Bills and 
short term Debentures during recent years is illustrated in the following 
table :— 


Amount outstanding at | Australia. London. Total. 
l | 
H £000 £000 £000 
30 June, 1929... eer) teeeeeees | 4,000 4,000 
30 =, +1930 cee ws ovccesses | 8,600 8,600 
30 4, 1931... dee 9,754 | 13,117 22,871 
30 =, +1932... wee 25,010 | 12,674 37,684 
30 4, 1933... see 27,890 | 10,408 38,298 
30 ,, 1934 ... weak 29,190 10,113 39,303 
30 ,, 1985 .. as 28,310 | 10,113 38,423 


Interest rates at 30th June, 1933, ranged from 24 to 3% per cent. on the 
London portion, and 24 to 2% per cent. in Sydney. Since that date the 
rates have been reduced, and at 30th June, 1934, stood at 22 to 3 per cent. 
in London, and 24 per cent. in Sydney. At 30th June, 1935, the London 
rate was 24 per cent. The amount outstanding in Sydney consisted of 
Treasury Bills discounted at 1% per cent. 


Tur Punic Dest. 


The first loans raised by New South Wales were for the promotion of 
immigration. From 1831 to 1841 the expenses attached to immigration were 
met by the Land Fund, into which were paid the proceeds of land sales, but 

-these proved insufficient for the purposes in 1841, and it became neccessary to 
obtain additional funds. 


It was, therefore, decided by the Governor to borrow on the security of 
the Territorial or Land Revenue, and a debenture loan of £49,000 was offered 
‘locally on the 28th December, 1841. The loan was issued during 1842 in 
two instalments, the nominal rates of interest being 53d. and 4d. per cent., 
respectively, per diem. This was the first loan floated in Australia, as well 
as the first raised by an Australian Government. It was not until 1854 
that a loan was placed on the London market. 


The amount of public debt outstanding at the end of cach year from 1842 

4o 1860 was published on page 422 of the Official Year Book for 1926-27. 

‘The amount of debt at the end of each subsequent year to 1931 is shown 
. on page 661 of the “Statistical Register” for 1980-31. 


The Public Debt in November, 1855, when responsible Government was 
~proclaimed, was £1,000,809, distributed under the following heads :— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— £ 
Immigration... ae ee see ‘ele es ie 423,000 
Sydney Railway Company’s Loan... tes oes ite 217,500 

Raised on the Security of General Revenue— 

Amount for Sydney Sewerage oe ae sae ee 54,900 
5 >> Sydney Water Supply ... sa vis ou 28,000 
5 3, Railways ... sac an eis fae a 256,400 
re 5, Public Works... as ose ate ves 21,000 
Total Soe cee ane eae a8 sos .. £1,000,S09 
‘Since 1855 the Debi has grown steadily by reason of the expenditure of 


‘oan funds on railways, water suvply and sewerage, herbour works and 
other public services enumerated on 2 previous page. 


+ 
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During recent years it has become increasingly the practice to finance 
loan expenditure by overdraft on the loan account against the security of 
special deposits which consist largely of funds made available on loan by 
the Commonwealth Government. Since 1916, there have been in existence 
Closer Settlement Debentures and ministerial certificates issued in payment 
for some of the estates resumed for closer settlement. From time to time 
some of these debentures have been redeemed from loan funds. During 
1934-85 Commonwealth advances, totalling £7,531,261, for the settlement of 


. returned soldiers were funded. 


The position of the General Loan Account has thus been altered con- 
siderably. In recent years the practice of borrowing temporarily by means 
of Treasury Bills has become general. By reason of these changes the 
terms “funded debt” and “public debt” have ceased to retain their former 
meaning. The comparative tables which follow should be read with these 
reservations. The term “Loan Liability to the Commonwealth” is common 
to the accounts of each State, having been introduced under the Financial 
Agreement of 1927. 


The following table shows the amount of “funded” Public Debt outstand- 
ing at the end of each year named, the financial year ending on 80th June. 
in 1895 and subsequent years :— 


Year. | Amount. | f Year. | Amount. Year. | Amount, 

£ | £ | £ 
1842 49,500 | 1875 | 11,470,637 1910 92,525,095 
1845 | 97,700 | 1880 14,903,919 | 1915 | 127,735,405 
1850 132,500 ! 1885 35,564,259 | 19206 152,776,082: 
1855 | 1,000,800 ‘| 1890 48,383,333 | 1925 201,702,327" 


1860 | 3,830,230 1895 58,220,933 | 1932 | 260,375,081. 


1865 | 5,749,630 1900 | 65,332,993 | 1933 ; 268,238,671. 


1905 | 82,321,998 | 1934 | 277,772,832 


| 1935 | 298,678,493 


1870 | 9,681,130 


In considering the rate of growth of the debt, attention should be paid to. 
the effect of variations in the purchasing power of the money expended, the 
teady growth of population throughout the period, the economic develop- 
ment of the State, as measured by the growth of its wealth, income and 
productiveness, and the earning power of the works constructed from loans. 


Furthermore, comparisons of the rate of growth of the State debt with 
that of other States of Australia should take into account the various dis- 
tributions of governmental functions as between the State and local gov- 
ernments and the inclusion or non-inclusion of the capital debts of public- 
utilities controlled by governmental authority. 


Especial care should be taken in making international comparisons to. 
make due allowance for the differing distributions of debt as between cen- 
tral, provincial and local governments and the existence or otherwise of 
reproductive assets ‘acquired from loan funds. Superficial comparisons 
made without reference to these factors lead to very erroneous conclusions. 
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The following statement shows the amount of Stock, Debentures, 
Treasury Bills and London Short Term Securities on each register at 
quinquennial intervals from 1900 to 1935. Stocks are transferable normally 
from London to Australia :— 


Stock, Debentures, Treasury Bills, and London Short Term Securities Registered in— 
: Ae at London and New York. Australia. Total 
F amount. | exten | amount | Regen | amount, | RE Be ct 
£ per cent. £ per cent. £ £ 8s. d. 
1900 | 55,060,650 94-28 | 10,272,343 | 15-72 | 65,332,993] 48 4 9 
1905 | 64,007,550 1775 | 18,314,448 | 22-25 | 82,321,998 | 58 12 ¢ 
1910 | 67,154,805 | -72.5$ , 25,370,290] 27-42 | 92,525,005, 57 6 6 
1915 | 86,167,288 67-46 | 41,568,117 | 3254 | 127,735,405 | 67 10 11 
1920 |101,977,445 66-75 | 50,798,637 | 33-25 | 152,776,082 | 73 16 11 
1925 |136,064,505 67-45 | 65,637,822 | 32-55 | 201,702,327] 8719 4 
1930 |168,998,285* | 65:10 | 90,596,682] 34-90 | 259,589,967 | 102 12 4 
1931 176,767,275*}| 64:12 | 98,930,254 | 35°88 | 275,697,5294] 107 18 4 
1932 |177,160,053* | 64:30 98,344,468 | 35°70 | 275,504,521] 106 17 0 
1933 |174,415,820*a| 62°32 | 105,472,298 | 37°68 | 279,888,1184) 107 12 1 
1934 /173,609,000*| 60:58 | 112,999,345 | 39-42 | 286,608,345 | 109 6 8 
1935 |173,394,202*| 56-41 | 133,979,805 | 43°59 | 307,374,007 116 4 5 
{ 


=e: Q 
* Including £13,945,628 in 1930, £13,825,624 in 1931, £13,608,138 in 1932, £13,470,461 in 1933, 
,£13,346,142 in 1934, and £13,226,343 in 1935 in New York. 
+ Includes £2,950,000 proceeds to be credited in 1931-32. 
a Excluding £11,200,678 loans fot conversions, proceeds not credited until 1933-34. 


_ Treasury Bills held in Sydney amounted in 1934-35 to £28,310,000, and 
“Commonwealth Advances in connection with the Grafton-South Brisbane 
‘yailway to £1,417,262. These amounts added to the £307,374,007 shown in 
the above table will give £837,101,269, which is the total Loan Liability to 
the Commonwealth. 


Formerly the State Government depended principally on the London 
money market for the flotation of its loans and more than 84 per cent. of 
the loans outstanding at 30th June, 1900, were registered in London. As 
the State developed, however, loanable funds became available on the local 
market and, despite huge borrowings by the Commonwealth Government in 
Australia for war purposes, the State’s loan capital has been provided to an 

_ increasing extent from local resources. Owing to the stringency on the 
London money market in the early part of 1927 the State raised twa 
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25,000,000 dollar Ioans in New York, the total amount of principal being 
£10,278,973. In the following year the State received £3,955,615, part of 


the proceeds of a 50,000,000 dollar loan raised in New York by the Common- 
wealth. 


Torat Pustic Dezt or Svar. 


The total public debt of New South Wales consists of (a) the stock, 
debentures, etc., shown in the previous table; (6) the debit balances on 
general loan account and on loan expenditure suspense account and 
advances by the Commonwealth Government for various purposes; (c) the 
amount of debentures and ministerial certificates issued in payment for 
estates acquired for purposes of Closer Settlement adjusted in accordance 
with the balance at debit or credit of the closer settlement fund and (d) 
short term Treasury Bills and debentures. 


Upon ‘the inception of the Commonwealth Financial Agreement on 
1st July, 1927 (see page 171), it became necessary to introduce a new 
classification of items comprised in the public debt. The following table 
is a summary of items which may be said to constitute the total indebted- 
ness, although, for reasons given earlier, the classification is not considered 
‘quite satisfactory, but is given for comparative purposes. 


Amount of Debt as at 30th June, 


1932. 1933. 1934. | 1985. 


£ 


£ £ £ 
258,954,989 |266,820,343 [276,355,570 |297,261,231 
1,419,592 | 1,417,928 | 1,417,262 | 1,417,262 


Stock and Debentures... 
Commonwealth Advances, Grafton- South Brisbane 

Railway vie see ase one Py 
Closer Settlement Debentures oe nae 


500 400 [eae] ates ven 
Total ose see ---/260,375,081 |268,238,671 | 277,772,832| 298,678,493 
“Treasury Bills and Short T rm Debentures — 
London ane oe oes ++! 12,674,534 | 10,407,776 | 10,112,776 | 10,112,776 
Sydney ove ee ane one ove ++-| 25,010,000 | 27,890,000 | 29,190,000 | 28,310,000 
Total aoe aes «+-| 37,684,534 | 38,297,776 | 39,302,776 | 38,422,776 


Commonwealth Advance for Soldier Settlement «| 8,465,983 | 8,465,983 | 8,465,983 


LOAN LIABILITY TO THE COMMONWEALTH ++-/806,525,598 |315,002,430 
Less paneer ee 30th June, 1927 (Act No. 1 
935) of part of Commonwealth 


a 
325,541,591 |3837,101,269 


ads cies for Soldier Settlement ost 934,722 934,722 934,722 | ssseee 
LOAN LIABILITY TO THE eerie tai AS 
, ADJUSTED, 1935 ... oe ave --/305,590,876 '314,067,708 |324,606,869 |837,101,269 
‘Less Sinking Fund Balances . ass _ 443,212 461,751 195,888 913,237 


Net DEBT AS DEFINED BY FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 305,147,664 $13,605,957 |324,410,981 (336,188,032 
Closer Settlement Debentures external to Agreement 131,700 ; 181,700 131,700 131,700 


General Loan Overdraft ry «| 5,971,873 6,100,226 | 6,471,093 {| see 
Loans Expenditure Suspense Account Overdraft alls, aaccabens 111,830 2,000 336,768 
2 Total ay +\311,251,237 319,949,713 |3831,015,774 |3836,656,500 


Less Loan Proceeds due but not credited till | 


following year . ue ae patie 394,490 | 1,097,487 | 1,386,360 
Less General Loan Credit Balance 1.) 5,406,836 


Less Commonwealth Advances in Special Deposits 
Account See ase «| 8,465,983 | 8,465,983 | 8,465,983. a 


Total Public Tada tedaeas one «.-|302, 785,254 ee years 321,452,304 on 


@ £7,531,261 was funded in 1935 and included in Stock and DeLentures, and the balance of 
£934,722 (rebate) transferred to Special Deposits Account. 


The particular services upon which the amount of £329,863,304 has been 
expended, are shown on page 158. 


Debit balances on revenue accounts have been excluded from the fore 
going statement. Treasury bills have been issued in respect of these. 
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Domicile and Rates of Interest on Public Debt. 


The following tables show the amount of New South Wales public debt 
taken over by the Commonwealth in the various registers, the rates of 
interest, and the latest dates of maturity as at 30th June, 1934. It should. 
be nected that the rates of interest and the dates of maturity of the debt 
registered in Australia were altered in the latter part of 1931 in terms of the 
Commonwealth Debt Conversion Loan, and that these alterations are 
retlected in the tables here shown :— 


Rate | Payable in— | Annual Interest 


per, cont. New York. | London, | Australia, kgiaes Payable, 
£ | s | £ - £ £ 
525 | 17,870,500 Pe 17,870,500 938,201 
65-0375 wo 3,035 3,035 153. 
50 9,333,710 | 38,082,964... «| 47,416,674 | 2,370,834 
4-65 o | a | 872,910 | 572,910 26,640 
4°5 3,892,633 10,954,600, S| «14,847,238 668,125 
42625 | we fe | 9,124,060 | 2,124,060 90,538 
406875 se 11,496,140 | 11,496,140 467,750: 
4-0 . —|-:29,241,931 | 68,942,199 | 98,184,130 | 3,927,368 
3875 a ee | 84,250 84,250 3,266 
3-75 — | 7,772,633 | 12,404,299 | 20,176,932 756,634. 
3-5 I ee 34,452,401, 4,434,450 | 38,886,851 | 1,361,040. 
34875 or a 60,200 60,200 2,097 
3-375 Sey e+ ee | 7,361,360 | 7,361,360 248,446 
3:25 ge | | 5,980,508 | 5,980,508 194,366. 
3:10 a ae | 480,611 480,611 14,899" 
3125 re | 2,000 2,000 62: 
30 as 12,420,114 | 18,017,475 | 30,437,589 913,128: 
290025 | em | 265,400 | 265,400 1,713 
i I i 
O7125 pe e201 AB 291,421 7,905 
25 B. baag | 10,112,776 | | (10,119,776 252,819 
2325 — | ite ! 650,974 659,974 15,344 
1-75 | sve | me | 28,310,000 | 28,310,000 495,425 
1-666 Ze | 425,391! 425,391 7,090 
1-0* we 243,161 | 799,408 | 1,042,569. 10,426 
Overdue ... Pe whe 8,650 | 110 8,760 | 

Total ...|_ 13,226,343 161,585,121 | 162,289,805 ' 337,101,269 | 12,780,269. 


= | 


* Advance trom Commonwealth Government under Migration Agreement, 
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Domicile and Term of Public Debt. 


The dates of repayment of the debt extend to 1976, and the sums falling 
‘due for redemption each year vary considerably, as will be seen from the 
following table, which shows, as at 80th June, 1935, the amount repayable 
in London, in New York and in Sydney, and the latest due dates :— 


| Registered in-— Annual Interest—Payable in— 
Due Date, - — 
Australia, | London. | New York. Total, | Australia, | London. Elo Total, 
1 
£ £ & £ & £ £ & 
Overdue 110 8,650 eee 8,760 | ose on soe toe 
f 4 | i 
baka sit vecigaae 6,070,923 -_ .. | 6,070,923] 176,948 | us 7 176,048 
1935-26 ...| 28,727,524 | 22,532,889 es 51,260,413 550,870 | 584,993 eos 1,135,863 
4936-37... 95,400 is aes | 95,400 2,773 | ae ee 2778 
1927-38 aa 86,150 | 18,788,423 Sie | 18,874,573 2,552 657,595 | ose €60,147 
4938-39 —...| 11,067,731 a8 we | :11,067,731 436,620 | Pes eee 436,620 
1930-40 ...| 4.813,980 ive ves 4,813,980 149,365 | see see 149,365 
4940-41 ul | 441846], 35 441,846 20,490 | as 20,490 
“(941-42 | 80,800,840 | is oie 30,800,840 | 1,240,«94 | a 1,240,694 
1942-43 14,966,320 sis see | 14,966,320 550,602 eee | nde 550,€02 
“1949-44 4,835,950 . ee 4,835,950 172,586 es wef 172,586 
1944-45 6,850,152, bea ste 6,+50,152 267,241 | ses tee 267,241 
1945-46 1,109 | 10,954,€00 ase 10,955,700 _ 88 492,957 eee 492,692 
1947-48 4,886,¢87 | mee te 4,886,487 195.334 ae te 195,334 
4948-49 —..,| 13,218,530 | 12,398,490 ads 25,617,020 408,852 488,761 aes 897,613 
1949-50 — 1..| 7,866,660 sis re 7,366,660 248 621 od me 248,021 
4950-51 “| 4,862,015 | 11,779,928 se 16,581,943 191,997 412,297 vee (04,294 
1952-53. 7,000 | oa a 7,000 244 wes aes _ 24 
1953-54 | 4,664,485 | 4,901,233 eh Hes arr 183,796 oad ue 
1054-55 =e 2,700 | Bae re a os 4 
ee i] 4,619,921 | 21,657,000 | 3,892,633 30,169,554 184,797 | 1,082,850 | 175,168 | 1,442,815 
1956-57 as i ase 4,657,660 | 4,657,660 te a8 232,833 232,883 
1957-58 “| 4,515,294 ; 17,870,500 | 4,676,050 | 27,061,844 | 180,612 938,201 | 233,803 | 1,352,616 
1958-59 1! bas 3,884,020 se 3,884,050 Os 135,942 | ...  |* 125,942 
1959-60 “| 4,555,404 tee ies 4,555,404 182,216 | oes at 192,216 
1981-62 TT) 4,422,772 os ay 4,422,772 176,911 | tes See 176,911 
1962-63 |. 106,804 | 10,392,396 ois | 10,499,200 8,311 ; 415,696 ee 419,007 
1965-66 are 14,130,000 vw. | 14,180,000 ws. | 706,500 ie 706,560 
1970-71 oe | 9,322,446 ie | 9,322,446 oe | 372,898 aS 372,898 
4975-76 |. aut 2,963,316 ote | 2,963,316 vee 124,260 oon 124,260 
mee nae . 900 1 200 $e } 2,100 | 4 Bi ‘ 60 ne 44 Ae 
interminable | 362,807 ae eda ; 362,807 | 247 oes a ou 
Total ¢/162,289,805 161,585,121 | 13,226,348 337,101,269 ; 5,541,609 6,596,806 | 641,854 | 12,780,269 
Percentage of Total Debt: { Average Nominal Rate of Interest: 
48-14 47-93 3.93 100 | £8/8/4 £4/1/8 SA/17/1  £8/15/1 


* Total Debt as defined by Financial Agreement. 


The due dates of repayment of debt registered in Australia were varied 
in accordance with the Commonwealth Debt Conversion Loan in the latter 
half of 1931. The dates of repayment in London and New York remain 
unchanged, 


Tue Interest BIL or THE STATE. 


The annual interest payable on the debt outstanding at 80th June, 1935, 
is quoted above at £12,780,269. This represents a fuil year’s interest 
calculated on the various securities outstanding and advances from the 
Commonwealth Government at each of the respective rates of interest. 
‘The amount of interest actually paid during the year ‘1934-35 was 
£€12,869,849, inclusive of £11,653,315 on Debentures and Funded Stock, 
£605,697 in Treasury Bills, and £610,837 on moneys in the temporary 
pozsession of the Government. Part of this interest was due in respect of 
overdrafts on revenue accounts. 
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Recoupments by corporate bodies amounted to £7,216,850, thus making 
the net expenditure fron Consolidated Revenue Fund £5,652,998, a reduc- 
tion of £1,261,634, as compared with the previous year. 


: The total amount and average rate of interest payable on the gross Joan 
liability to the Commonwealth outstanding as at 80th June, 1933 to 1935. 
are shown below, distinguishing between the various registers :— 


As at 30th June, 1933, As at 80th June, 1934. As at 30th June, 1935. 
istered i ! i i 
Registered in— Annual Interest! Average ‘Annual Interest] Average Annual Interesti Average 
Payable on Qut-| Nominal -Payableon Out-| Nominal | Payable on Out~; Nominal 
standing Loans. | Rate, standing Loans. Rate. standing Loans. Rate. 
|" | ! ' 
£ per cent. £ per cent. £ per cent. 
Australia ... 5,141,507 | 3-70 5,387,852 | 3°58 5,541,609 3°42 
London ... 7,041,037 | 4-34 6,608,622 4:09 6,596,806 4:08 
New York... 654,060 | 4-85 | 647,844 | 4°85 | 641,854 4°85 
$$. |__| i — | 
Total...) 12,836,604 | 4-07 12,644,318 | 3:88 | 12,780,269 3°79 


The amounts of interest are payable in the currencies of the respective: 
countries, the amount due in New York being payable in dollar equivalent 
at par. Cost of oversea exchange in remitting interest is not included in 
the figures shown. 


In the latter part of 1931 the rate and amount of interest due on loans. 
registered in Australia were reduced in terms of the Conversion Loan. 


Average Rate of Interest, 
The average rate of interest on the public debt is calculated in two ways, 
showing the average nominal rate payable and the effective rate or actual 
rate paid. 


The average nominal rates of interest payable on the debt outstanding at 
30th June, 1988 to 1935 are shown above. The rate in 1935 was 0.09 per 
cent. lower than in 1934, and 1.2 lower than in 1929. 


The average effective rate of interest is calculated each year to determine 
the amount of interest properly chargeable to the various undertakings and 
enterprises, In 1900-01 the rate was 8.66 per cent.; it fluctuated slightly 
during the next, few years, being lowest in 1912-13 at 3.489, and reaching 
4.0933 in 1916-17, from which year until 1928-24 it rose gradually to 
5.1606 per cent. The rates per cent. calculated in recent years have been 
5.013827 in 1924-25; 5.144 in 1925-26; 5.1812 in 1926-27; 5.12027 in 1927-283. 
5.14062 in 1928-29; 5.17204 in 1929-80; 5.14421 in 1930-81; 4.85673 in 
1931-32; 4.87804 in 1932-33; 4.12554 in 1938-34; and 3.92041 in 1934-35, 
the lowest since 1915-16. Interest at the rates shown was charged to. 
Susiness undertakings in respect of loan capital used by them. 


ReDEMPTIONS AND SINKING Funps. 


An account of the debt redemptions and sinking funds of New South 
Wales prior to the transfer to the National Debt Commission in terms of 
the Financial Agreement, was published on pages 170 and 171 of the official 
Year Book for 1929-50, The present sinking fund is described on page 172 
hereof. 
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FINANCIAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMONWEALTH AND States, 


The history of the financial relationships existing between the Common- 
wealth and States since federation in 1901 has been sketched in earlier 
issues of this Year Book, and the trend of discussions on proposals for the 
readjustment of these relationships was outlined on page 284 of the Year: 
Book for 1925-26. 


Financial Agreement, 1927, 


All the matters under discussion were incorporated in a comprehensive: 
scheme propounded by the Commonwealth and placed before conferences of 
Premiers in Melbourne in May, 1927, and in Sydney in July, 1927, After 
amendment the scheme was accepted by all the States and by the Common- 
wealth, and, except in certain minor matters, it was brought into operation 
as from Ist July, 1927. The provisions were outlined on page 682 of the 
1980-31 Year Book. ; 


Australian Loan Council. 


All borrowings by the State are arranged by the Commonwealth, im 
accordance with the decisions of the Australian Loan Council, which con- 
sists of a Minister of the Commonwealth appointed by the Prime Minister, 
and one Minister of each State appointed by the Premier of the 
State. The Council determines the amount, rates and conditions of' 
loans to be raised after consideration of the annual programmes submitted. 
by the Commonwealth and by each State. The functions of the Council 
and the method by which the amounts to be borrowed are determined were: 
outlined on pages 682-3 of the 1930-31 Year Book. 


Transfer of States’ Debts to Commonwealth. 


On ist July, 1929, the Commonwealth took over, in terms of the financial 
agreement, the debts’ of the States, and assumed, as between the Common- 
wealth and States, the liabilities of the States to bondholders. The debts 
taken over consisted of the balance then unpaid of the gross public debt of 
each State existing on 30th June, 1927, and of all other debts of each State: 
existing on Ist July, 1929, other than for temporary purposes. 


The net public debt of each State represents the gross debt less (1) the 
value of properties transferred to the Commonwealth, which amounted to 
£4,788,005 and £10,924,323 for this State and for the Commonwealth respec- 
tively, and (2) the balances of the States’ sinking funds at 30th J une, 1927.. 


Transferred Properties. 


The Commonwealth had been paying to the various States interest at the 
rate of 3% per cent. on the value of properties transferred to the Common- 
wealth after federation. For the purposes of the financial agreement new 
valuations were agreed upon, and’ on these values the Commonwealth paid 
to the States during the two years 1927-28 and 1998-29 interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. At the end of this period the Commonwealth, on 1st July, 
1929, relieved the States of the liability for principal, interest and sinking 
‘und on an amount of debt equal to the value of the properties, each State 
Aaving agreed to issue to the Commonwealth freehold titles to the properties. 
consisting of land or interests in land. 


Payment of Interest on Public Debt. 

The Commonwealth, as agent for the States, has agreed to pay to bond- 
holders interest due on the public debt of the States and, for a period of 
fifty-eight years from the-1st J uly, 1927, to contribute £7,584,912 per annum 
towards the interest, the States paying the balance to the Commonwealth. 
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After that period the whole of the interest due will be paid by the States to 
the Commonwealth. The amounts paid are equal to the sums paid by the 
Commonwealth to each State in 1926-27, at the rate of 25s. per head of 
population, this State’s amount being £2,917,411 per annum. 


In 1981 and 1932 the State failed to provide certain interest payments 
on its loans in London and New York, whereupon the Commonwealth 
Government claimed that the responsibility for oversea borrowing rested 
upon itself and that it was empowered to seize the revenues of States which 
default. It accordingly passed the Financial Agreement Enforcement Act 
early in 1932. The State of New South Wales attacked its validity as 
being ultra vires the Commonwealth Parliament and an infringement of 
State rights. The High Court upheld the Act and subsequently refused 
eave to appeal to the Privy Council. 


National Debt Sinking Fuad. 


A national debt sinking fund was established in terms of the agreement, 
and is controlled by the National Debt Commission. The annual pay- 
ments to the fund are contributed partly by the Commonwealth and partly 
by the States. Contributions in respect of the net debts of the States at 
30th June, 1927, and on conversions thereof, are at the rate of 7s. 6d. per 
ent. per annum, the Commonwealth contributing 2s. 6d. per cent. and the 
States 5s. per cent. for a period of fifty-eight years, commencing on 1st 
July, 1927, as regards all States except New South Wales, whose period 
commenced on 1st July, 1928. Further information relating to the Sinking 
Fund was given on page 685 of the 1980-31 Year Book. 

Separate accounts are kept by the Commonwealth fer each State in 
respect of debt, interest, and sinking funds. The operations of the National 
Debt Sinking Fund in regard to the debts of the State of New South Wales 
«during each of the three years ended 30th June, 1935, and the totals since 
ist July, 1928, are shown below :— 


i | Total, 
Heading. 1932-33. | 1983-34. | 1934-85. a 
| 30-6-35 
Contributions by— £ £ £ £ 
Commonwealth oe ae «| 486,581 517,954 542,969 | 3,410,681 
New South Wales .| 1,077,501 | 1,166,243 | 1,286,959 | 6,742,700 


ontributions in terms of Federal Aid 
Roads Agreement ese oe ed 27,435 27,435 27,435 171,479 
interest eve aes eee bis ene 20,121 11,779 5,395 109,565 


Total ... ase £| 1,611,638 | 1,723,411 | 1,862,758 |10,434,425 


‘Balance in hands of Commission of con- 
tributions prior to Agreement... ... os en te 30,061 


10,464,485 
Cost of Repurchases— | — 
In London... aes aie «| 790,853 | 1,077,909 | 95,050 | 4,161,443 
In New York ... see aie «| 145,539 109,952 114,178 860,076 
‘Redemptions in Australia ... aes ...| 408,768 | 476,116 780,275 | 3,495,811 


Total 


_t 


| 4,345,160 | 1,663,977 | 989,503 | 8,517,330 


Exchange on Remittances eve oes 325,287 155,906 | 1,633,919 


H 
| 
9,551,249 


Balance of Fund, 20th June, 1635 wee ees ; ee i nee 913,237 
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The face value of securities repurchased or redeemed during the seven. 


years was £4,455,653 in London, £1,008,596 in New Yor 
Australia—a total of £8,939,751. The balance at credit 
as at 80th June, 1935, was £913,237. The following 


k, and £3,480,501 in 
of the sinking fund. 
table indicates the 


source of contributions by New South Wales during the period :— 


I | Total, 

Source. © 1982-88. | 1933-34. | 1034-35 ge 

| 30-6-35 

£ £ £ £ 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner 3,000 3,000 2,500 20,500" 
Closer Settlement Fund ... 26 se 43,500 47,900 52,248 295,178 
Country Towns Water Supply and 
Sewerage Works ses sae is 13,250 14,500 | 13,500 80,554 
Water and Drainage Trusts she des 720 | 800 1,000 5,340 
Main Reads Department ... ous | 4,249 | 22,450 25,860 64,610 
State Metal Quarries ats seal 280 } 308 309 1,651 
Consolidated Revenue Fund eee ..| 1,012,502 | 1,025,679 | 27,311 | 5,440,104 
Met. Water, Sew’ge. and putes Board| | ...... fo veeeee | eeeeee 192,685 
Sydney Harbour Trust ‘ Beall sevase J, eae 159,947 261,097 
Sydney Harbour Bridge tee wetlle ~2eteen 49,591 45,409 95,000 
Road Transport and Tramways we esl caxéaae 250 124,776 194,291, 
Hunter District Water Board... egal, Saoeeed 1,765 1,301 58,892 
Other Fee. ae ME a Be anes ahs 32,798 | 32,798 
b 

Total... ise s| 1,077,501 | 1,166,243 | 1,286,959 | 6,742,700 
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Currency. 


Currency matters in Australia are under the supervision of the Common- 
wealth Government. Matters relating to the metallic currency are ad- 
ministered in terms of the Coinage Act, 1909, and the paper currency is 
controlled by the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1911-1932, and the Bank Notes 
Tax Act passed in 1919. 


During the war period restrictions were placed upon the use of gold. 
The banks and the Mint ceased to issue gold coins to the public, and paper 
mioney came into general use. The removal of restrictions on the export 
of gold re-established the gold standard in international transactions in 
April, 1925, but the use of notes for internal currency was continued. 


In order to protect the currency and public credit of the Commonwealth, 
the Commonwealth Bank Act was ameuded in December, 1929, to provide 
that the Bank Board might (with the authority of the Commonwealth Trea- 
gurer) require any persons tc furnish particulars of gold coin and bullion 
held by then1 and might require them to exchange any gold coin or bullion 
for its equivalent in Australian notes, such equivalent of gold coin and bu!- 
lion being the nominal value, £3 17s, 103d. per oz. of standard gold content, 
standard gold being eleven-twelfths fine gold. In addition provision was 
made to prohibit the export of gold overseas except with the concurrence 
of the Commonwealth Treasurer after recommendation of the Common- 
wealth Bank Board, but the necessary proclamation in this connection 
was never issued. Any person travelling oversea was allowed to take with 
him gold of a value not exceeding £25, 


The face value of coins held by banks in New South Wales at 30th 
June, 1935, was: Gold £2,433, silver £709,868, and copper £39,608. In 
addition, the Note Issue Department of the Commonwealth Bank held, in 
Sydney, gold coin to the value of £507,537. The corresponding figures as 
at 80th June, 1934, were: Gold coin, £5,184, silver £782,714, copper £43,187, 
and gold coin in Note Issue Department, Sydney, £507,537. 

An estimate of the face value of the currency of New South Wales at 
five-year intervals between 1901 and 1921 was published in the 1921 issue 
of this Year Book in the chapter relating to Valuation of Wealth, details 
being given regarding the sources of data and the method used in formu- 
jating the estimate. 

Corace. 


British or Australian gold coins are legal tender in New South Wales 
for the payment of any amount, silver coins up to forty shillings, and bronze 
up to one shilling, but in recent years British coins have practically dis- 
appeared from circulation. 


A branch of the Royal Mint, London, was opened in Sydney on 14th May, 
1855, for minting gold, and operated until 18th November, 1926, Branches 
are in operation in Melbourne (Victoria), and in Perth (Western 
Australia). The Commonwealth Coinage Act, 1903, empowers the 
Yederal Treasurer to make and issue silver and bronze coins of specified 
denominations. A nickel ccinage also was authorised, but it has not been 
issued. 

For gold coins the standard fineness is 13 fine gold, 7 alloy; for silver 
coins 37 fine silver, ,4, alloy; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, 
and zinc. Thus, standard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carats, 
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a 


aud the gold contained in deposits sent to the Mint for meltiny 
assaying, and coining is accounted for at the rate of £3 17s. 104d., or 3.8937 
sovereigns per standard oz. equivaient to £4 4s, 114d. per oz. fine, 


Karly in 1980 the price of gold in Australia rose to a premium, and a 
further advance occurred after the gold standard was suspended in England 
in September, 1931. Subsequently arrangements were made by which the 
price for gold lodged at the Mint in Australia is fixed weekly by the 
Commonwealth Bank on the basis of the forward open market price in 
London, adjusted to the ruling rate of exchange for telegraphic transfers, 
Australia on London, less a small allowance for realisation charges. 


The following table shows the monthly averages of the daily prices per 
oz. of fine gold in London and Australia, together with the average value 
of the sovereign at intervals since 1931. London prices are expressed in 
sterling and Australian prices in local currency :— 


London. i Australia. 
y g ag verage 
Month. Pecores On: alae of | fie ®| tatie of Premium, 
Fine. Sovereign. i Fine. | Sovereign. | 
Stg. Stg | A A 
1931— £s.d./ £8. d. |) £8. d.| £ 8. d.| Percent, 
January to Augtist «| 4 411); 10 0) 5 8 Of} 15 5 28°4. 
September ot w) 411 3!) 1 1 6 517 2 jee ee, 379 
December eee «| 6 2 6! 1 810 711 9 115 9) 785 
1932—. } i 
June ove ate | S13 4 i 1 6 8/ 19 ll 11211 64-7 
December wee | 6 5 9; 19 7 715 116 7 83-1 
1933— 
June vee wis | 6 2 3 18 9} 710 7 115 6 77:2 
December sae x 6 2: 19 9! 715 9} 116 8 83-4 
1 | 
1934— | 
March ois «| 616 6; 112 2 8 8 5 119 8 98-3 
June wee eas | 617 9) 112 5 810 0 2 0 0; 100-1 
September es «| 7 010; 1138 2 8 13 10 2 011 104°6 
December a «| 70 7; 1138 1) 8138 7 2 010; 1043 
| 
1935— i | 
January ... ow 7 110) 1138 5) 815 1/ 2 1 38 106°1 
February . | 7 2 9; 1138 7 816 2 21 6 107°4 
March... ne wl 7 69! 114 7/) 9 11 Py ame 1132 
April ave ave | 7 4 3 11311) 818 L 2 111 109°6 
May one tee aisoute 2d 113 7: 816 0 21 65 107-2 
June eee eae | 7 1 3 | 113 3 814 4 211 105-2 
July eve see | 7 010 113 2 8 13 10 2 011 104°6 
August... aie | 7 0 3 113 0 813 2 2 0 9 103°8 
September ‘ seal Ay 0 113 2) 814 0 21 0 1048 
October .., ase | 7 1 8 113 4 8 14 10 2 1 2 105-9 
November ese deal’ AOA 3S 113 3 814 5 21 #1 105°4 
December a 7 11) 118 8 814 2) 21 0 105-1 
Stg.—Stetling. A.—Australian Currency (see exchange rates, page 198), 


Average monthly gold priees for the years since 1930 were published iu earlier issues of this Year 
Book, and current London prices are published in the ‘‘ Monthly Summary of Business Statistics.”’ 


The nominal value of one ounce of standard silver (24 fine) is approxi- 
mately 5s. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 
4s., and into half pence 3s. 4d. 

A substantial profit is usually made on the silver and bronze coinage, 
after the minting and other expenses have been deducted. Under normal 
conditions, and subject to exchange and incidental costs, the Australian 
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price of silver is determined by transactions in the London market. The 
average of the London prices (sterling) ruling since 1911 is shown below: 


Price of Silver ] | Price of Silver |! Price cf Silver i " Price of Silver 
Yeat, perstandard oz,'| Year. | per standardoz.| Year. | perstandardcz. | Year. | perstandard oz. 

| (London.) | | {London.) |, (London.) i (London.) 

8. d. | 8s. d, ; s. d. fi s. da. 

1911 2 06 1918 3 11°6 | 1924 2 99 i 1930 1 67 
1913 2 36 1919 4 91 | 1925 2 81 i 1931 1 26 
1914 2 1:3 1920 5 16 1926 2 4:7 | 1932 | 1 59 
1915 1 11:7 | 1921 38 «09 1927 2 21 1933 | 1 621 
1916 2 73 1922 2 104 1928 2 27 | 1 9:2 
1917 3. 49 | 1923 2 79 | 1929 j 2 05 | 1935 ; 2 49 


In 1918 the price of silver in London was subject to regulation by the 
Imperial Government. It was decontrolled in May, 1919, and commenced 
to rise in the latter part of the year. The average price in February, 1920, 
was 7s. 6d. per oz., but it declined thereafter with considerable degree of 
variation to 124d. in February, 1931. Subsequently the price moved within 
relatively wide margins. It rose from 123d. in August, 1981, to 1s. 5d. 
in October, 1981, and remained comparatively stable throughout 1982, 1933 
and the first half of 1984. Steady appreciation from 1s. 8d. in June, 1984, 
to 2s, Odd. in December, 1934, was followed by a steep rise to 2s, 92d. in 
May, 1935, and thence by recession. The price fell gradually to 2s. 54d. 
in November, 1935, and then sharply to 2s. 14d. in December, 1935, and 
Is, 84d. in January, 1936. 


Consideration at the World Economie Conference, held in London in 
1983, of measures designed to mitigate fluctuations in silver prices resulted 
in an agreement between the principal silver using and producing countries 
to restrict the quantity of silver offered for sale. The agreement is operat 
ive for a period of four years from 1st January, 1934. During 1934, how- 
ever, the United States of America adopted far-reaching measures to 
acquire silver in terms of the Silver Purchase Act. These operations caused 
the price of silver to rise steeply, but sharp recession resulted from a modi- 
fication of United States policy. 


Papper Currency. 
Bonk Notes. 

Prior to 1910 the right to issue paper currency in New South Wales was 
vested in private banking institutions which had acquired the right by Royal 
charter or by special Act of Parliament. The bank notes current were 
made subject to a tax of 2 per cent. per annum imposed by the State. In 
1910 the Federal Parliament, having authorised the issue of Australian 
notes, imposed a tax of 10 per cent. on the notes of the trading banks,. 
with the object of forcing them out of circulation. Consequently the value 
of the bank notes current decreased from £2,213,128 in December quarter, 
1910, to £400,784 in the following year. In June quarter, 1935, the amouns 
was £51,841. 

Australian Notes. 


The Australian Notes Act, 1910, passed by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, prohibited the circulation of notes by any of the States and authorised 
the Federal Treasurer to issue Australian notes, in denominations of 10s., 
£1, £5, £10, and multiples of £10, to be legal tender throughout the Com- 
monwealth, and to be payable on demand at the seat of Federal Government. 
Five-shilling notes were authorised, but have not been issued. The denem- 
inations which had been issued as at the end of June, 1935, were 10s, 
£1, £5, £10, £20, £50, £100, and £1,000. 
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In December, 1920, control of the Australian note issue was transferred 
to the Commonwealth Bank, in which a Note Issue department was estab- 
lished. Since the transfer, the notes have been issued by the Commonwealth 
Bank. They were payable in gold coin at the head office of the Bank until 
1st May, 1932, when an amending Act removed the provision for redemp- 
tion. Under the Act of 1920, the management of the note issue was en- 
trusted to a Board, consisting of the Governor of the Bank as chairman, 
and three other directors appointed by the Governor-General, one being an 
officer of the Commonwealth Treasury. Under the provisions of the Com- 
monwealth Bank (Amendment) Act of 1924 the note issue was placed under 
the control of the Board of Directors of the Bank, but a decision affecting 
the issue is not effective unless six of the eight directors vote for it at a 
meeting at which all the directors are present, or five vote for it when any 
of the directors is absent. 


The Act of 1924 authorises the Board to issue Australian notes to banks 
in Australia in exchange for money or securities lodged with the London 
branch of the Commonwealth Bank. This provision was made to obviate 
monetary difficulties arising from accumulation of Australian-owned funds 


in London. 


The profits of the note isene, after paying working expenses and com- 
mission to the Commonwealth Bank for the purpose of its general busi- 
ness, are payable to the Treasury of the Commonwealth. In terms of an 
amending Act passed in 1925, one quarter of the profits was paid to the 
eapital account of the Rural Credits Department of the Bank until 31st 
December, 1932, when the specified total of £2,000,000 was reached. The 
money derived from the issue, apart from the reserve, may be invested 
on deposit with any bank; in securities of the United Kingdom, of the 
Commonwealth, or of a State; or in trade bills with a currency of not more 


than 120 days. 


The gold reserve in respect of the notes was fixed in 1910 at an amount 
not less than one-fourth of the notes issued up to £7.000,000, and £ for £ 
in excess of that amount, but in the following year the Act was amended 
and the reserve was fixed at one-fourth of the issue. In 1931 an Act was 
passed reducing the statutory limit of gold reserve to 15 per cent. of the 
notes on issue during the two years ending 30th June, 1933, 18 per cent. 
cof the notes on issue in 1933-34, 213 per cent. in 1934-35, and 25 per cent. 
thereafter. 


In May, 1932, the law was amended to provide that the reserve may be 
held either in gold or in English sterling or partly in both. The part in 
English sterling must consist of (a) balances with the Bank of England or 
other banks in London; (b) bills of exchange payable in English sterling 
maturing in not more than three months; or (c) Treasury bills or other 
‘gccurities of the United Kingdom not exceeding three months’ maturity. 
Any profit accruing by reason of the sale of gold in the reserve must be 
transferred to a special reserve account for use in stabilising exchange or 
for the purposes of the Note Issue Department. 


The total value of the Australian notes in circulation in New South 
Wales and elsewhere, and the reserve held against the note issue in various 
years since 1914, are shown below. The figures for June, 1914, are as at the 
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last Wednesday and those for later years relate to the last Monday of the 
month :— 


Australian Notes in Circulation, {Note Issue Reserve, 
End of : —_ CaO Tienes 
June. | Held by Banks. | Held by Public. Total. Total. pie Macha 
| i Circulation. 
£ £ £ £ Per cent, 
1914 ... = > 9,573,738 4,106,767 42°90 
1921 .., 34,303,896 23,924,174 58,228,070 23,478,128 40-32 
1926 .. 30,254,500 23,635,726 53,890,226 28,182,387 52°30 
1928 .. 19,540,226 24,913,000 44,453,226 22,485,972 50°58 
1929 .. 17,805,812 24,452,414 42,258,226 22,151,497 52°42 
1930 .. 22,342,161 22,572,165 44,914,326 19,931,102 44°38 
1931 .., 25,302,258 25,351,168 50,653,426 15,226,530 30°06 
1932 .. 26,504,968 24,798,458 51,303,426 10,500,455 20°47 
1933 .. 23,346,413 24,207,013 47,553,426 11,506,949 | 24°20 
1934 .., 21,284,099 25,016,859 46,300,958 15,507,537 33°49 
1935 ... 20,202,000 26,848,107 47,050,107 15,994,026 33°99 
1936 18,253,277 | 28,791,659 47,044,936 $15,999,240 $3401 
* Banks held £5,032,149 and public £4,822,774 at 3rd August, 1914 (earliest figures available). 
+ Consisting solely of gold until July, 1932, thence gold and English Sterling. 


tAustralian currency, previously in gold and Sterling currency, 


The Australian note issue amounted to £59,676,401 in October, 1918. 
This is the maximum since the commencement of the issue, though, after 
a decline of £5,000,000 in the following year, increases between Novem- 
ber, 1920, and March, 1921, brought it to the high level of £59,462,000. By 
October, 1922, it had fallen below £52,000,000 and remained fairly constant 
until March, 1924, when notes to the value of £4,200,000 were issued to the 
banks to discharge certain liabilities incurred by the Federal Government 
in connection with the war. The amount of the issue increased in this 
manner, was £56);890,226 in May, 1924, and no change was made until notes 
to the value of £38,000,000 were cancelled twelve months later. Cancella- 
tions in July and August, 1926, reduced the issue to £49,890,226 and ih 
‘March, 1927, to £48,393,226. It was increased temporarily by £3,400,006 
in December, 1927, to meet seasonal demand and to facilitate the flotation 
of a Federal conversion loan which the banks had underwritten. Before 
the end of the following month, the issue had contracted to £47,898,226 
and thereafter the general trend was downward. The value of the notes 
in circulation was £44,103,226 at the end of July, 1928, and twelve months 
later it had fallen to £41,608,226—the lowest amount since 1915. 


The reduction in the note issue from 1925 to 1929 was due mainly to a 
diminution cf notes held by banks consequent on a change in 1925 in the 
method of settling interbank clearings. From that date interbank transac- 
tions were settled by means of cheques drawn on the Commonwealth Bank, 
which replaced notes of large denomination formerly used for the pur- 
pose. Later it became the policy of the Board of Directors to restrict the 
note circulation to active requirements and to provide additional currency 
when required ts meet seasonal demands of trade and industry. Conse- 
quently the banks found it unnecessary to hold notes in excess of those 
required as till money and the surplus notes were deposited with the Com- 
monwealth Bank and cancelled. Normally the seasonal demand for cur- 
rency is at a minimum in July and August, increasing during the later 
months of the year owing to the requirements of the rural industries 
for shearing, harvesting, ete., and rising to a maximum in December over 
the Christmas holiday period. A marked reduction in the note issue usually 
occurs in January, after which it declines gradually as the wool, wheat, 
and other products are sold. 
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* During 1930 the Commonwealth Bank (under the‘ authority of legislation 
passed in December, 1929) acquired gold from the trading banks in ex- 
change for notes or the right to notes on demand. As a result the notes 
held by the banks increased from £17,188,000 ini January, 1930, to £22,342,000 
in June, 1980, and the total issue expanded from £42,689,000 to £44,914,000. 
During 1931, following the suspension of payments by the Government 
Savings Bank of New South Wales, notes held by the public and by the 
banks increased considerably. In March, 1932, notes held by the public 
were further increased by the suspension of banking transactions by the 
Government of New South Wales and the withdrawal of bank deposits 
approximating £1,000,000. Thereafter notes held under both heads de- 
ereased gradually, but whereas higher prices realised for wool and revival 
of business activity caused notes in the hands of the public to increase 
from a monthly average of £25,000,000 in 1933 to £25,900,000 in 1934 and 
to £27,500,000 in 1985, notes held by the banks continued to decline. 


With the exception of the war years, 1915 to 1918, the ratio of the note 
issue reserve to notes in circulation at the end of June in each year was, 
until 1931, consistently in excess of 40 per cent. In June, 1931, however, 
the ratio fell to 30.06 per cent., and in June, 1982, to 20.47 per cent., from 
which level it had risen to 33.49 per cent. in June, 1934. The amount of 
the note issue reserve as shown in the preceding table and in monthly state- 
ments issued by the Commonwealth Bank decreased from £15,226,530 in 
June, 1931, to £10,500,439 in August, 1981. Thereafter it increased pro- 
gressively, being £15,507,537 in February, 1934. 


Conversion into sterling of part of the gold held in the note issue reserve 
first became apparent in July, 1932, when £2,000,000 was held in sterling 
and £8,499,338 in gold. In November, 1932, sterling increased to £2,700,000, 
and this amount was unchanged when the quotation of separate particulars 
of sterling and gold holdings was discontinued at the end of December, 1932. 


Prior to July, 1932, the amount of the note issue reserve was expressed 
in terms of gold currency without adjustment for variations in the value 
of Australian currency relatively to gold. Following conversion of part 
of the reserve into sterling assets, however, the amount of the reserve 
represented the addition of gold currency, as applied to portion of the 
reserve held in gold, and sterling currency in respect of sterling assets 
forming part of the reserve. This method was continued until March, 
1936, when it became the practice to express the amount of the reserve in 
Australian currency, the value of gold and sterling assets being converted 
at current rates of exchange for the purpose. Because of the depreciation 
of Australian currency from 1930, and of sterling from September, 1931, 
the amount of the reserve as shown by the table for the years 1930 to 1985 
was less than its equivalent in Australian currency. 


The special reserve representing premium on gold sold from the note 
issue reserve amounted to £8,894,905 at 30th June of each of the years 
1988, 1984, and 1935. Following a change in procedure, by which items 
appearing in the balance-sheet of the Note Issue Department are shown in 
Australian currency, instead of partly Australian and partly sterling, as 
sony the special reserve account amounted to £7,752,901 at 380th June, 
q 


Money Orders and Postal Notes. 


Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted by the 
Post Office. The maximum amount which may be transmitted by a single 
money order is £20, if the place of payment is within the Commonwealth; 
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to places outside the Commowealth the maximum is £10, £20, £30, or 
£40, as fixed by arrangement with the country concerned. The following 
table gives particulars of the money orders issued and paid in New South 
Wales during the last seven years:— 


{ 
Money Orders issued in New South Wales for | Money Orders issued elsewhere, paid 
payment in— | in New South Wales. 


Year 
ended j|> is en a = a 
80th June.| 2 Other In other eyond the 
A poueh Australian | ~ Other | Total. Australian Common- Total. 
alse. States. Vountiies. | States. wealth. 
| | 
£ £ £ £ e | £ £ 


1929 ...| 6,554,752 | 878,158 | 492,359 | 7,925,269 | 869,859 ; 294,892 | 1,164,75t 
1930 ...| 6,791,831 | 871,723 | 492,530 | 8,155,584 | 831,647 | 308,171 | 1,139,828 
1931 .,.| 6,412,620 | 686,001 | 394,686 | 7,493,307 | 747,655 | 287,833 | 1,035,488 
1932 .../6,324,052 | 618,859 | 158,187 | 7,101,048 | 643,575 | 208,561 852,136 
1933 ,..| 6,218,797 | 592,474 ) 166,166 | 6,977,437 | 610,047 | 193,498 808,545 
1934 ...] 6,303,708 | 622,772 | 179,968 | 7,106,448 | 623,822 | 195,338 819,160 
1935 ,..| 6,831,078 | 661,015 | 168,872 | 7,160,965 | 654,377 | 201,497 855,874 


( 


The value of money orders issued in New South Wales increased steadily 
up to 1929-30, after which there were annual recessions uniil 1938-34. With 
few exceptions the amount of money orders issued in other Australian 
States for payment in New South Wales exceeded the amount sent from 
this State. The favourable balances in respect of international money orders 
in 1931-32 and subsequent years represents a reversal of the experience 
in earlier years. 


The maximum amount for which a single postal note is issued is £1, and 
particulars regarding postal notes are shown below :— 


New South Wales Postal Notes paid in— vee) Ae 

i of other Aus- 

tice ay ! & feoe Winer cte elt - tralian States 
i New South |Other Australian Total. paid in New 

| Wales. States. South Wales, 

| 
£ £ £ £ 

1929 | 1,804,395 728,291 2,532,686 212,860 
1930...) 1,828,878 724,906 2,553,784 192,140 
1931 ...; 1,710,198 566,987 2,277,180 182,288 
1932 ..| 2,306,020 251,264 2,557 .284 277,030 
1933 ...| 2,287,746 309,303 2,547,049 237,899 
1934...) 2,414,599 | 473,746 2,888, 345 253, 526 
1935 ..,!. 2,438,670 450,260 2,888,930 262,417 


The number of New South Wales postal notes paid in the State during 
the year ended June, 1935, was 7,114,486, and 1,271,364 were paid in other 
Australian States. The postal notes paid in New South Wales from 
issues in other States numbered 859,425. 

It is probable that the increase in postal note business in New South 
Wales since 1930-81 was due largely to the commencement of the State 
Lottery in August, 1931. It is noticeable that the value of postal notes 
from other States increased in 1931-32, while there was a marked decline 
in the value of the New South Wales postal notes sent to other States. 


Banks, 
Institutions which transact banking business in New South Wales are 
required under the Banks and Bank Holidays Act to furnish to the Chief 
Secretary in New South Wales quarterly statements of their assets and 
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liabilities; also, when required, to furnish special statistical returns under 
the State Census Act of 1901. From these returns, and from the periodical 
balance-sheets issued by the banking companies, the information contained 
in the following tables has been prepared. Under the Commonwealth Bank 
Act the banks are required to supply quarterly statements of their Aus- 
tralian business to the Commonwealth Treasurer. 


The banking institutions which transact business in New South Wales 
were fourteen in number at 80th June, 1935, but only ten had more than 
one office in the State. Those with head offices in Australia and England 
transact the major portion of their business in Australia. 


The location of the head offices and the distribution of the branches of 
the fourteen banks operating in New South Wales at 30th June, 1935, are 
shown in the following table:— 


Number of Offices la— 
AUSTRALIA. RLSEWHERE. 
as mt 2. ah ef 
Banks Operating in N co -| 8 4 2/8 | 2 3 eo 
South Wates, is 23 ei | aS | 58) g/ES| 4 & Bg Total: 
ra | S| 8 |22| o2l GSS] 2 | 28/2] 2 
= 2 arly 4 ra © 3 
her | 5 & || Bt e° ele slé 
Head Office in N.S.W.— | 
Commonwealth of  Aus- | 
tralia Sys ee we 192} 14) 81} 5) 12) 4) 1) 259)... | 2 1 | 262 
Rural vs ok DO! | sesee bedetne ls eters] eet] Seslees. |) 29) egalieass ake 29 
New South Wales . ...| 262 | 86 | 79) 12 | 88] 3) 1] 531) 70) 1] 9 | 611 
Commercial of Sydney ...| 221 |117| 81) 5 |... | | 1/3875). ) 1 | | 876 


Head Office in Victoria— 
Commercial of Australia...) 85 !172 | 77 | 75*| 38 | 39) 2 | 488) 42) 1)... | 531 
National of Australasia ...| 42 1146 | 43,47 | 45 | 2)... ) 825] 0...) 2]... ) 327 

Head Office in Queensland— 
Queensland National cael BL 1] OL | ase | cee | wef D | 98] 2] 1]. | 99 

Head Office in South Aus- | 


tralia— { 
Adelaide... 1| 1) 1 107] 2) ...)..) 112) ..) 1] .. | 118 
Head Office in New Zealand, | 
New Zealand as woe} LY LY cee wee aeslaoe 2.217; 1/ 3 | 223 
Head Office in London— | 
Australasia .. ae 56/72 | 19! 7 | 15] 11)... | 180) 46 | 2]... | 228 
Union of Australia... | 54) 49] 22) 15) 23) 3)... | 166) 46) 1)... | 213 
English, Scottish, and Aus- | 
tralian eee «| 97 [143 | 51 | 48 | 16 | 27) 2 | 384] 2.) 1)... | 385 
Head Office in France— 
Comptoir National... or ee de er ee ee 2\ +. | 2 [577 | 581 
Head Office in Japan— | 
Yokohama Specie ... sa Lf ocse | cee | cee | cee | cee feee 1) ...)1) 39] 41 
Total aes «»-(1,047/803 [445 [821*/239 | 89) 8 2,952 421 17 (629 [4,019 


* Includes one in Northern Territory. 


The foregoing statement shows the total number of branches of trading 
banks in New South Wales as at 30th June, 1935. As all important banks 
operate in New South Wales, the table also shows the virtual number of 
trading bank branches in Australia. 


The Commonwealth Bank of Australia functions partly as a trading 
bank and partly as a central bank, besides handling the business of the 
Federal Government and some State Governments, managing the bulk of 
the Australian public debt, underwriting Government loans, and controlling 
the note issue. 
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A number cf banking amalgamations have been effected since 1920. 
Banks absorbed by the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, Ltd., were 
the London Bank of Australia, Ltd., the Commercial Bank of Tasmania, 
‘Ltd., and the Royal Bank of Australia, Ltd.; the Bank of Queensland, Ltd., 
was absorbed by the National Bank of Australasia, Ltd.; the Bank of 
Victoria, Ltd., by the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney Ltd.; and 
the Western Australian Bank and the Australian Bank of Commerce, Ltd., 
‘were amalgamated with the Bank of New South Wales. The Primary 
Producers’ Bank of Australia, Ltd., formed in 1923, ceased operations as 
from 28th September, 1931, and the Rural Bank, which suspended payment 


en 28rd April, 1981, did not recommence active banking business until late 
in 19383. 


Capital and Profits of Private Trading Banks. 


Particulars relating to the aggregate capital and profits of the six 
private banks with head offices in Australia and three with head offices 
in England, as listed in the foregoing statement, are shown in the follow- 
ing table. The particulars relate to the whole of the business of the banks 
in New South Wales and elsewhere. They represent in 1927 and eubse- 
quent years profit and loss results for periods ending, and balance sheet 
figures as at dates within the months of February and Octcber in each 
calendar year. The New Zealand, French and Japanese banks are not 
included, as they have only one branch, each with a smail business in the 
State. The Commonwealth and Rural Banks, which are not: strictly upon 
the same trading basis as the private institutions, are also excluded. 


Number Report+d Net Profits, 
of | Reserve Fund and " 
Year. Private | Capital paid up. | Balance of Profit} =. | Ratio to— 
| Trading | | and Loss, | Amount. Capital Totai Share- 
_ Banks. | apltal | holders Fund. 
£ £ £ | per cent. per cent. 
1900 12 14,812,686 4,916,784 | 1,112,383 751 5°64. 
1910-11 14 14,193,550 8,522,829 1,849,733 13°03 | 814 
1920-2] 12 | 23,135,782 17,610,317 3,611,902 | 15°61 | 8°86 
1927 12 | 34,773,155 29,395,696 5,058,899 ; 454 | 7°88 
1928 1 37,926,871 32,690,838 | 4,299,508 13°97 7°50 
1929 ll 38, 185,047 33,729. 337 5,164,713 13°52 718 
1930 ll |; 388,426,564 34,450 409 4,617,354 | 12:01 6°33 
1931 1 38,503,764 33,799,695 2,953,916 7°67 4:08 
1932 9 37,136,362 32,274,078 1,895,349 | Belo 2°70 
1933 9 37, 136,362 32,373,740 ; 2,018,433 | 5°43 2°00 
1934 9 37,136,362 ) 32,518,752 1,991,719 5°35 2°86 — 
1935 9 37,136,362 $2,522,975 2,047,717 &51 | 2°94 
\ 


The total paid-up capital of the private banks has increased by 60 per 
cent. since 1921, a sum of £14,000,580 having been added since that year, 
whilst reserves and undivided profits have risen by £14,912,658, or 85 per 
cent. The reduction of paid up capital in 1932 was caused by the 
liquidation of the Primary Producers’ Bank and the absorption of the 
Australian Bank of Commerce by the Bank of New South Wales, which 
subsequently issued new capital as a consequence of the merger. Deposits 
increased from £237,111,159 in 1921 to £329,340,713 in 1935. These in- 
creases were due in small measure to the amalgamation of local banks with 
banks operating in other States, but not in New South Wales. 


The capital of the Commonwealth Bank was £4,000,000 in 1985. Profits 
for the year ended 30th June, 1931, were £720,372, they declined to £417,368 
iu 1932-33 and were £486,230 in 1934-35. Stock and debentures issued on 
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behalf of the Rural Bank increased from £5,680,277 in 1931 to £14,483,289 
in 1982, the pronounced movement being due to an issue to the Common- 
wealth Bank as consideration for the assumption by that body of liability 
in respect of Rural Bank deposits. Stock and debentures outstanding at 
30th June, 1935, amounted to £14,093,769. Profits in 1930-31 were £61,437 
and in 1934-85, £29,250, 


Average Liabilities and Assets within New South Wales (all Trading 
Banks). 


The following statements, which include particulars of all banks men-- 
tioned on page 181, show the average liabilities and assets within New 
South Wales, exclusive of inter-branch balances and shareholders’ funds. 
Particulars of the Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank,. 
are included under liabilities and assets in the years 1921 to 1928, as the 
savings and general banking functions were not separated until the end 
of the year 1927-28, 


Average Liabilities within New South Wales (all Trading Banks). 


| Deposits. ] Total 
| Liabilities 
Beart | | ee Saute 
June | Ban Bearing Interest. Not Bearing er | o% 
Quarter. Notes, “ interest. Deposits “rss, cae 
Govern | Oth Gover Chala" 
ment. | rae | sient Other. | Funds), 
i J } Li : 
£000 | £000 £000 £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 £000 
1895* =) 1,924) + 20,407 + 10,222 | 30,629 | = 184 32,037 
1900* 1,448 | + 20,009 + 12,225 | 32,234 288 33,970" 
1911 1,819) + | 29,342 + | 25,985 | 55,327 609 57,755. 
1921} 72; + (a) 54,681) + 53,045 | 107,676 | 3,661 | 111,409. 
1926 65 | 8,203 \(b) 68,098 | 8,172 | 51,083 | 130,556 | 4,988 | 135,609 
1927 65 | 4,717 (c) 71,661 | 4,791! 51,677 | 132,846; 4,814 | 187,725: 
1928} 64 | 4,929 (d) 78,524) 2,310 | 53,047 |138,810 ; 5,754 | 144,628" 
1929 | ~=64. | ‘5,086 73,247 | 2,369 | 53,914 |134,616 | 6,554! 141,234. 
1930 64 | 4,136 78,269 | 2,145 | 46,143 | 130,693 | 9,234) 139,997 
1931 63 | 1,993 78,380 | 1,110 | 40,133 121,616 | 9,314 | 130,993: 
1932 63 | 710 69,395 | 1,859 | 39,208 }111,172 | 4,831 | 116,066 
1933 57 | 1,043 73,282 | 605 | 39,245 |114,175 | 8,162 | 122,304 
1934 55) 561 | 74,939 | 1,089 | 46,156 | 122,745 | 8,644 | 131,444 
1935 52 | 4,090 70,774 | 662 | 49,584 | 125,110 | 8,340; 133,502 
1936 52 | 6,323 68,840 598 | 50,612 | 126,373 | 7,525 | 133,950 
} 
* December quarter, + Included in ‘‘ Other.” t+ Commonwealth Savings Bank 


included. § Includes Commonwealth Savings Bank Deposits—(a) £6,309,000, (b) £8,929,000, 
(¢) £9,890,000 and (d@) £10,434,000. 


The large increase in deposits between 1911 and 1921 was due mainly te 
the war expenditure and increase in price levels. Since 1921 the rise and 
fall have been determined mainly by fluctuations in the volume and value 
of production. Deposits for June quarter (excluding Commonweaith Sav- 
ings Bank) were at their highest level in 1929. They declined in each sub- 
sequent year until 1932, as a result of falling price levels and diminished: 
business activity. There was a substantial increase in the years 1982-32 to- 
1984-35, consequent upon renewed business activity and a sharp rise im 
;wool prices in. 1933-34. During 1985-36 total deposits decreased slightly, 
_ being £120,578,629 in September quarter, £123,602,673 in December quarter 
and £125,374,076 in March quarter as compared with £121,864,439, 

_ £124,064,073 and £126,488,371 respectively in the corresponding quarters of 
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1934-35. Chiefly as a result of early disposals of primary products at 
favourable prices, deposits in June quarter, 1936, were, however, slightiy 
higher than in 1935. The ratio of interest bearing deposits to total deposits 
increased from 51 per cent. in 1926, to 58 per cent. in 1929, and to 66 per 
eent. in 1931; thereafter the ratio declined, being 63 per cent. in 1982, 65 
per cent. in 1933, 62 per cent. in 1934, 60 per cent. in 1935, and 59 per cent. 
in 1936. 


Average Assets within New South Wales (all Trading Banks). 


Advances, Securities, ete. Total 
Coin Australian, | Landed Other Assets 
June Quarter, and Notes. ; Govern- ther Property. Assets. a in 
Bullion. | penne Advances Total. | perty ey cone 
| Securities.) Ue | 

£000 £000 £000 £000 + £000 £000 £000 

1895+ oe § § | 35,707 1,919 480 | 45,622 
1900F ies § | § 34,385 1,874 | 651 | 43,036 
1911 1,771 | § i § ) 42,456! 1,872 | 1,283 | 61,907 
1921¢ 11,812 | § § 1104,709 5 2,574 | 3,187 | 132,434 
1926% 16,115 | 24,425 99,525 | 123,950 , 3,118 3,924 | 161,761 
1927E 10,763 | 26,960 | 108,480 135,440 3,025 ' 4,813 | 166,285 
1928t 10,375 | 84,986 | 105,755 | 140,691 | 2,987 4,757 | 170,942 
1929 11,046 | 24,325 | 119,498 | 143,823 3,188 | 3,788 | 173,829 
1930 15,767 | 22,262 | 128,762 | 151,024 | 3,473 5,513 | 178,031 
1931 15,922 | 16,844 | 119,509 | 136,353 3,654 | 3,287 | 160,124 
1932 12,510 | 25,605 | 113,034 | 138,639 | 3,876 2,420 | 158,500 
1933 12,015 | 29,714 | 109,643 | 139,357 ; 3,801 1,600 | 157,781 
1934 13,838 | 32,181 | 108,808 | 140,989 3,846 1,429 | 161,031 
1935 13,107 | 30,080 | 116,892 | 146,952 4,173 1,301 | 166,414 
1936 41,203 | 24,747 | 122,724 | 147,471 4,292 1,419 | 165,347 


* Includes cash deposited with the Commonwealth Bank by other banks in 1926 and later years. 
{+ December Quarter. ¢ Commonwealth Savings Bank included. § Not available. 


The eash reserves of the banks cousist of coin and bullion, Australian 
notes and the right to notes. The amount of notes increased very rapidly 
during the war period when the banks transferred a large amount of gold 
to the Federal Treasury and rendered assistance to the Government in 
other ways in connection with war loans, etc., receiving in exchange Aus- 
tralian notes, or the right to obtain notes on demand. 


The apparent decline in cash resources in 1927 was due to a change in 
banking practice, described on page 178. The decline, which in noways 
depleted cash resources of the banks, occurred for the most part in notes 
held by the General Banking Department of the Commonwealth Bank, and 
was compensated by increased holdings of securities transferred from the 
Note Issue Department. 


In 1930 and 1931 the trading banks transferred a considerable quantity 
of gold to the Commonwealth Bank for export, receiving in exchange Aus- 
tralian notes or the right to notes on demand. The decline in cash balances 
in 1932 was due largely to investments in short dated Treasury Bills, of 
which the banks still hold a large amount. 


The proportion of coin, bullion and Australian notes, etc., to liabilities and 
to deposits hag little significance in relation to the banking figures of one 
State, especially when particulars of the Commonwealth Bank are included. 
“Moreover, in 1952 and later years the advances and securities of banks 
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included substantial amounts of Treasury Bills which were readily con- 
vertible into cash. A statement of ratios based on Australian figures is 
shown page 187. 


Under the head of advances are included overdrafts and loans cf all kinds, 
notes and bills discounted, and a small amount of sundry assets. The bulk 
of the advances represent overdrafts repayable on demand and secured by 
the mortgage of real estate, or by the deposit of deeds over which the lending 
institutions acquire a lien, but the extent to which trade bills are discounted 
is not disclosed. Investments in short dated Commonwealth Treasury Bills. 
are included under Government and Municipal Securities. Particulars of 
Treasury Bills were first made available in 1932, when total holdings in 
New South Wales amounted to £4,970,136. In June quarter, 1936, they 
amounted to £4,802,309, being considerably less than total Treasury Bill 
investments of trading banks, which are held chiefly in other States. 


om Average Liabilities and Assets within New South Wales 
(Private Trading Banks.) 


‘A statement of the liabilities and assets of the trading banks would 
indicate more clearly their relation to general business conditions im 
New South Wales if the particulars of the Commonwealth, Rural and 
oversea banks were excluded, on account of the special nature of their 
activities. ‘The Commonwealth Bank conducts Federal Government busi- 
ness, controls the note issue, performs other functions of central banking 
and, until 1928, was engaged in savings bank business. The Rural Bank 
gives effect to Government policy in promoting rural industry, and for 
this reason its capital is large when considered in relation to general bank- 
ing activities. The New Zealand, French and Japanese banks are mainly 
engaged in facilitating trade between New South Wales and their re- 
spective countries, and have only one branch in the State. The follow- 
ing statement has been prepared to show the average liabilitics, exclusive 
of shareholders’ funds, and assets within New South Wales of the trad- 
ing banks, other than the Commonwealth, Rural and oversea banks, in 
June quarter of the years 1925 to 1936 :— 


Private Trading Banks’ Liabilities in New South Wales (excluding Com- 
monwealth, Rural, and Oversea Banks with one branch in N.S.W.). 


7 : 
Deposits Bearing Deposits not Bearing | 
Interest. Interest. | Bank Total 
June |. 2 Total Notes Liabiliti 
Quarter | | | Deposits. | and Other in N.S.We 
Government.) Other. Spsent: | Other. | | Liabilities. | . 
eee fn u i 73 
£ £ i £ £ { £ £ 1 £ 
1925 | 9,388,218 '44,051,346 | 679,550 |44,222,467 || 98,341,581 | 1,925,629 109,267,210 
1926 | 8,177,574 149,039,161 | 813,016 |45,788,802 |/108,818,553 | 2,156,703 |105,975,256 


1927 | 4,703,083 |54.461,540 | 600,303 |46,156,840 ||105,921,766 | 2,404,180 |:108,325,046 
1928 | 4,916,303 |59,442,091 | $25,204 |46,782,441 11111,966,039 | 2,712,789 114,678,828 
1929 | 5,081,115 (62,936,777 | 770,249 |47,381,733 ,116,169,874 | 2,732,328 |118,902,202, 
1930 | 4,128,824 64,896,736 | 559,201 |40,337,664 |109,922,425 | 2,996,084 [112,918,509 
1931 | 1,815,218 ,62,697,193 |585,234 |34,544,687 | 99,642,332 | 1,596,629 [101,238,961 
1932 451,483 155,687,835 | 514,340 34,517,368 | 91,171,026 | 1,154,732 | 92,325,758 
1933 799,560 |58,151,270 | 467,754 '35,956,710 | 95,375,294 | 1,091,628 | 96,466,922 
1934 322,457 '62,356,412 | 448,918 |42,133,243 105,261,030 | 1,351,318 106,612,348 
1985 | 755,407 57,550,272 | 518,493 |43,367,870 1102,187,042 | 1,291,484 103,478,526 
1936 619,486 ‘56,029,670 | 460,132 :44,200,442 [101,309,730 | 1,432,855 |102,742,585 


* Excluding liabilities to shareholders, 
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Private Trading Banks’ Assets in New South Wales (excluding Common- 
wealth, Rural, and Oversea Banks with one branch in N.S.W.). 


| 


Coin, Bullien,| Advances, etc. 
sp ustralian | 
F otes, and j Landed Total 
' Quarter Cash with Government | Other | Total and House praia Assets in 
Common- and Advances, . Advances Property. N.3.W. 
wealth Municipal fa i | and 
Bank. Securities. eM. | Securities. 
* } ! 
£ j £ i £ £ £ { £ i £ 


1925 [22,239,782 | 6,659,806 77,751,633 | 84,411,439 2,681,025 |1,701,578 {111,033,824 
1926 |20,859,888 | 8,593,870) 84,969,000 | 93,562,870 /2,762.856 11,820,598 /119,006.212 
1927 (19,745,062 | 7,966,317| 90,755,134 | 98,721,451 |2,697,013 |1,610,265 {122,773,791 
1928 20,327,376 | 11,612,407] 87,272,588 | 98,884,995 |2,669,112 |1,685,043 [123,566,526 
1929 (20,540,415 | 10,704,932) 99,119,013 |109,823,945 (2,910,393 1,726,474 |135,001,227 
1930 }15,020,670 | 6,778,319)105,298,029 |112,076,348 13,234,047 1,440,181 131,771,246 
1931 |15,111,510 | 5,906,431) 95,177,477 |101,083,908 3,386,339 |1,041.625 |120,623.382 
1932 |10,763,774 'a 8,265,120] 90,453,412 | 98,718,532 |3,408,572 723,000 '113,613,878 
1983 (11,025,889 |b11,976,309| 90,489,421 |102,465,730 [3,318,815 | 799.857 (117,610,291 
1984 [12,204,911 |¢13,647,523| 90,020,724 |103,668.247 |3,354,217 | 989,391 .|120,216,766 
1935 |11,915,394 /d13,152,857| 96,933,268 |110,086,125 |3,456,278 '1,023.089 [126,480,886 
1936 | 9,993,023 le 6,882,564|100,903,023 |107,785,587 [3,482,225 1,206,733 |122,417,568 

( { . 


“Yncludes Commonwealth Treasury Bills; (a) £4,259,000; (b) £4,471,539; (c) £4,562,692; (d) £3,828,846, 
(é) £3,529,281. 


There was a steady expansion of non-governmental deposits between 1925 
cand 1929, a notable feature being a relative growth of deposits at interest. 
A marked decrease in non-governmental deposits during the years 1929-30 
‘to 1931-32 was materially offset by increases in 1932-33 and 1933-34. 
‘Thereafter further slight recession ensued, total deposits of £100,556,871 
‘in December quarter, 1935, and £102,526,259 in March quarter, 1936, com- 
‘paring with £102,564,960 and £103,419,110 respectively in corresponding 
quarters of the previous year. Whereas in the initial stages of depression 
non-interest bearing deposits decreased substantially in 1929-30 and de- 
posits at interest increased temporarily, in the recent period of recovery 
‘there has been a continuous increase in non-interest bearing deposits and 
‘a decrease in deposits at interest, 


The distribution in November, 1927, of £8,000,000 to Australian wool- 
“growers in respect of Bawra operations had the effect of increasing deposits 
and lessening the demand for advances. Following a protracted decline 
‘during the period 1930-31 to 1933-34, advances increased by £6,912,544 in’ 
1934-35. In December quarters 1934 and 1985 advances amounted to 
£95,184,844 and £100,594,145, respectively, and in March quarters 1935 and 
1936 to £95,239,626 and £99,428,948 respectively. Investments in long term 
‘public securities have varied considerably. They increased in 1928, as a 
result of the underwriting by the banks of the Federal loan raised at the 
‘end of 1927. There was an increase from £4,015,120 in June quarter, 1932, 
to £10,269,246 in March quarter, 1935, followed by a sharp fall to 
‘£4,084,338 in March quarter, 1936. The declines between 1929 and 1939 and 
in 1935-36 were due apparently to the disposal by the banks of investments 
‘in Government securities in order to meet the demand for other advances. 


The following statement shows for New South Wales and for Aus- 
tralia the ratios of advances, securities, ete., to total deposits and, for 
Australia, the ratio of cash, ete., to deposits at call and to total deposits. 
‘The figures have been compiled on the same basis as those shown in the 
‘foregoing tables, in that they relate to private trading banks operating in 
New South Wales. 
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Private Trading Banks—Ratics in New South Wales and Australia 
(Eacluding Commonwealth, Rural and Oversea Banks with one branch 


in N.S.W.). 


New South Wales, | Australia. 


| | i : 7 ‘Gh | Ratio of Cash, etc., 
Ratio of Ratio to Deposits. | in Anstralia to—t 
Ratio of | advances, | Ratio of | 7 ; > 
June Quarter. Deposits ; ete, | Deposits Aavances:! | 
bearing aia bearing | Advances, |- _ a 
Interest | (excinding | pirerog ete, | Govern: | : 
' to Tota, |Goverpment to Total (excluding ment and | Deposits | Total 
H +5. jsecurities) to 4 , | Municipal at Call, | Deposits, 


\ “1 | Deposits. |Government 
i Deposits. Securities). 


| | 


Deposits. Securities, 


ete.* | | 


| ' ! j 
percent, “percent. ‘per cent.| per cent. per cent. |per cent, |per cent, 
i i | 
19250. | 54:34 | 79-06 56-38 78-47 82:47 | 46-07 20-09 


t 
i 


1926 we SOEL | 81-84 57-54) 80-55 | 85-53 44-08 | 18-71 
i 

1927 , 55°86 | 85-68 58-88 87-13 9142 | 44.04 18-19 

1928 we | 57-48 77-95 60-60 80-29 87-26 47-44 18-69 


1929. | 58:55 | 85-32 | 62-60 | 95-80 | 92-01 | 43-70 | 1634 
1930... | 62-79 | 95-79 | 60-75 | 9677 |10139 | 43a8 | 1459 
1931.) 6474 | 95-52 | 6919 | 91-29 | 95-00 | T4411 | 22-83 
1932 ...| 6158 | 99-21 | 6895 | 81-40 | 94-90 | 9249 | 28-72 
1933... | 6181 | 9488 | 67-99 


19384. | 59-55 85-52 66-23 


83-94 89-51 | 83-49 26-72 


78-76 84-86 81-55 27-54 


1935... | -57-06 94°86 63°84 | 85:99 | 93-96 58-80 21:26 


1986... | 5592 99° 


i t 


0 | 6277 | 8907 | 9415 | 51-44 | 19-04 


* Excluding Treasury Bilis. t including Treasury Bills. 


Deposits and advances fluctuate from year to year with changes of sea- 
sonal and industrial conditions. Deposits increased from 1995 to 1929 
under the stimulus of bountiful production and high prices. At the same 
time an active investment market and industrial and commercial expan- 
sion caused a heavy demand for advances. 


The extent of changes in banking policy to meet the economic crisis is 
indicated by the ratios for 1980 and 1931. The ratios for 1932 and sue- 
ceeding years show the extent of readjustment to new conditions and in- 
ereased utilisation of banking resources during the period of economic 
recovery. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills have been treated as a cash item in cal- 
‘culating ratios appearing in the foregoing table, but London balances held 
by the banks have been excluded as particulars were not available. As 
London balances held by the banks are normally regarded as equivalent 
to cash in Australia, their exclusion renders the position of the banks more 
liquid than is indicated by the cash ratios shown, 

*1.0117—C 
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Size of Depositors’ Accounts. 


A classification of accounts according to the amount of deposit at or 
about 30th June, 1935, is shown below. The figures include particulars for 
all banks listed on page 181 with the exception of the Commonwealth 
Bank and the Rural Bank, for which the information is not available. 


Current and Fixed 


Current Accounts. Fixed Deposit Accounts. Deposit Accounts 
ear : : ree: ae 
Classification, ' Amount | | Amount | Amount 
| Number. | at Number. | at Number. | at 
| Credit. ; Credit. j Credit. 
t 1 
£ £ i £ 


£900 and under ...| 165,958 | 7,056,941 | 43,786 | 4,288,271 | 209,744 | 11,345,212: 
£201- £560... 19,703 | 6,119,016 | 22,726 8,212,385 | 42,429 | 14,331,401 


£501- £1,000...) 7,861 | 5,424,857 | 13,060 | 10,167,754 20,921 15,592,117 
£1,001- £2,000 ...| 3,768 5,123,482 6,167 | 9,045,134 | 9,935 | 14,168,616. 
£2,001— £3,000 ...| 1,180 | 2,859,072 1,807 | 4,205,646 2,987 7,064,718 
£3,001— £4,000 ...| 513 | 1,760,646 756 | 2,679,821 1,269 4,440,467 
£4,001— £5,000 a! 289 | 1,287,955 587 | 2,727,737 ) 876 4,015,692 


£5,001-£10,000 es 547 | 3,664,255 
£10,001-£15,000 i 124 | 1,454,998 169 | 1,649,283 293 3,104,28T 
£15,001 -£20,000 an 52 896,984 58 «1,044,608 110 1,941,592 
Over £20,000 i 121 | 7,702,859 123 | 10,199,460 | 244 | 17,902,319: 


769° 5,293,047; 1,316 8,957,302' 


ee ee 


$0,008 | 59,513,146 | 990,124 102,863,711 


Total... 200,116 43,350,565 


i 


Accounts with balances not exceeding £500 represented 86.93 per cent. of 
the total number of accounts and 24.96 per cent. of the deposits. Accounts 
of £2,000 and under representetd 97.56 per cent. of the total accounts and 
58.89 per cent. of the deposits, 46.11 per cent. of the aggregate amount of 
the deposits being held in 2.44 per cent. of the accounts. The number of 
accounts does not represent the number of individual persons who have 
accounts with the banks. 


The proportion of accounts and of deposits in each group as at 80th 
June, 1935, are shown below: 


i ; 
Froportion of Accounts in each | Proportion of Deposits in each 
Group. Group. 
Classification. ‘ica ; —h 
Current | Fixed | Current Fixed: 
Aecounte, | Deven, | Total. || accounts, | ,Depent, | Total 
~ cia | | ; 
per cent. per cent, | per cent. ; percent. per cent. | per cent. 
£200 and under w| 82:93 ; 48-65 72-30 | 16.28 | 7.21 11-03 
£201- £500 eee 9-85 25:25 14-63 || 14-11 13.80 13.93 
£501— £1,000 ass 3-93 { 14:51 7-21 || 12-51 17-08 15-16 
£1,00I— £2,000 eA 1:88 | 6-85 3-42 | 11:82 | 15-20 13:77 
£2,001- £3,000 aes 0:59 | 2-01 103 | 6-60 | 7.07 6-87. 
£3,001— £4,000 en 0:26 | 0-84 044 | 4:06 | 4.50 4-32 
£4,001— £5,000 || 0-14 | 065 | 0-30 | 2.97 4-58 3.80 
£5,001-£10,600 awe! 0-27 | 0-85 | 0-45 | 8.45 | 8.89 8.71 
£10,001-£15,000 oe 0-06 | 0.19 | 0.10 ! 3.36 | 2.77 3.02 
£15,001-£20,000 eel 0:03 | 0-06 | 0-04 | 2.07 1-76 1.89 
Over £20,000... aust 0-06 0-14 | 0:08 ) 17.77 ; 17.14 17.40 
i i ! — i ae 
; : 
Total ... ...| 100-00 * 100-00 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 
| 
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Banks’ Exchange Settlement. 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office was established in Sydney on the 
18th January, 1894. 


Exchanges are effected daily between the metropolitan banks. Tha’ 
results of the operations are notified to the secretary of the Banks? 
Exchange Settlement, who notifies each institution daily of the amount of 
its balance. The Commonwealth Bank Act of 1924 provided that, after a 
date to be proclaimed, the exchange balances between the banks must be 
settled by cheques drawn on and paid into the Commonwealth Bank. 
Pending the issue of the proclamation, the banks inaugurated the system 
voluntarily as from 27th April, 1925, and for this purpose established 
accounts with the Commonwealth Bank through which settlements are made 
in full daily. The daily clearances are still made through the Settlement 
Office, and since 27th April, 1925, the amount of the cheques drawn on the 
‘Commonwealth Bank is included in the exchanges, 


The following table shows the growth in the volume of exchanges made 
through the Settlement Office. The figures represent the aggregate value 
of cheques drawn on one bank and deposited in another in the metropolitan 
area and the net balances of transactions at country interbank clearings. 
Abnormal transactions on Government account in respect of Treasury Bills, 
which in late years have assumed exceptional magnitude, have been ex- 
eluded since 1930, ) 


Year. Techies Year. Bechanges. 
£ £ 
1896 117,718,862 1929 | 1,043,324,614 
1901 167,676,707 1930 872,387,876 
1911 304,488,435 | 1931 683,175,641 
1921 709,734,554 1932 +583, 732,343 
1926 | 954,253,166 1933 641,401,538 
1927 | 1,034,894,890 1934 +716,086, 124 
1928 1,033,511, 119 1935 775,985,112 


t Adjusted by excluding Government Treasury Bill transactions. 


The figures are affected by amalgamations which have taken place from 
time to time, as mentioned on page 182, and the suspension of State Govern- 
ment banking transactions during the months March to May, 1932. 


These exchanges exclude the amount of transactions settled by intra- 
bank cheques and do not therefore represent the total value of transactions 
settled by cheque. They are, however, considered an indication of the 
degree of variation in the volume of business transactions settled by cheque 
from year to year, provided due allowance is made for changes in price 
levels and amalgamation of banks. 


Index of Bank Clearings. 


The principal statistical application of data as to bank clearings is in 
measuring variations in business activity over relatively short periods of 
time. In this connection due allowance has to be made for the facts thet 
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bank clearings (as indicated above) embrace only a proportion of the 
cheques drawn, that the amount of clearances is diminished from time te 
time by banking amalgamations and by changes of banking procedure,. 
and that seasonal influences cause fluctuations from month to month in 
the amount of recorded clearings. Again, from time to time, occurrences: 
such as large conversion loans or heavy governmental transactions swell 
the amount of clearings to abnormal proportions. Careful inquiry and due 
allowances are necessary in respect of all these factors before an index of 
bank clearings can be compiled, and such an index is necessarily an 
approximation. The data relate substantially to inter-bank clearings in. 
the city and suburbs. 

Owing to the change in the method of recording clearing-house trans- 
actions, valid comparison is possible only subsequent to May, 1923. In 
compiling the following index the years 1996 to 1930 (inclusive) are taken 
as base, and the monthly index represents the ratio per cent. of the actual 
amount of clearings for each month to the average amount of clearings for 
that month in the base years after adjustment of both sets of figures to 
remove the effects of special factors mentioned above. By this means 
seasonal fluctuations are virtually eliminated. In order to smooth out 
casual fluctuations the index as published below for each month represents- 
a three months’ moving average. That is, the index number for each month 
is the average of the actual indexes for that month and the two preceding 
months. The index numbers may be compared vertically or horizontally. 


InpEx of BANK CLEARINGS. 


Month, — | sAygTARGy,| 1927.) 1928.| 1929.| ee, 1931. | 1932. | 1983, | 1984,/ 1935.) 1936. 
: | { \ 
oon ; 

January ...{ 100 100, 107; 107 102, 82| 63; 68| 78! 75) 89 
February ...) 100 100| 106) 107; 98; 82; 62 66 | 77 | 75| 86 
March | 100 101, 106| 106° 95) 81 * 63, 75 | 74, 85 
April «| 100 103! 104; 104; 94!) 82) ei 63, 74 | 78) 87 
May w{ 100 103| 105' 104 93; 77| * ; 67 | 74 | 79) 86 
June «| 100 104; 103! 104: 90, 75) 66) 68} 78 86; 87 
Jaly w-| 109 104! 103; 106. 89] 66| 62) 68| 76 | 83) 85 
August ...| 100 106: 103; 108 85! 65) 64) 66} 73 84)... 


September ...) 100 106| 106; 107 82] 64) 65) 69] 73 | 82 
October...) 100 106; 108) 106 80, 65| 66) 70} 76] 8 
November ..| 100 | 107! 108; 103! 81| 66, 68| 74 86 | 89 
December ..., 100 | 105) 107, 14: 82 64} 69) 74] 77) 90 


eee = 5 
Year... 100 | 104° 108' 106 99] 721 65| 68) 76! 82) ~ 


* Index not ascertainable on account of suspension of State Government banking transactions. 


The averages for respective months in the period 1926-1930 are taken ag 
base and represented by 100. It should be noted that no allowance has. 
been made for normal growth nor fer changes of price levels. 


Royal Commission. 


In October, 1935, the Commonwealth Government announced the appoint~ 
ment of a Royal Commission under terms of reference as follow :— 

“To inquire into the monetary and banking systems at present in opera- 
Hon in Australia, and to report whether any, and if so what, alterations 
are desirable in the interests of ihe people of Australia as a whole, and the 
qanner in which any such alterations should be effected.” 

The Commission held its first public sitting on 15th January, 1936. 
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InrEerEst Rates. 


The effective interest rates in the various financial fields are of funda- 
mental importance, as interest charges represent an important factor of 
cost in certain major industries, and, considered in conjunction with re- 
turns from industry, they exercise an influence on the flow of funds into 
the various channels of investment, 


Yield on Government Securities. 


Most important as a determinant of interest rates in other spheres 48 
the yield on Government securities sold on the Stock Exchanges. Par- 
ticulars of these are shown below for periods before and after the general 
conversion of Australian Government securities payable in Australia, 
to which reference is made on page 162 of this Year Book. 


The yields prior to conversion as indicated in the following table, are 
based upon analyses contained in the official list of the Sydney Stock 
Exchange. They represent returns to investors, including redemption, on! 
prices quoted in the middle of various months for Commonwealth 5 per 
cent. to 52 per cent. issues amounting to approximately £111,000,000 and 
maturing in the period 1936 to 1950. Interest on these stocks was subject 
to Federal taxes but not State taxes, the former including a special tax 
levied on income derived from property in 1929-80 at the rate of 74 per 
cent. and increased on income derived in 1930-31 and 1931-32 to 10 per 
cent. 


. 


Yields Prior to Conversion (Commonwealth 5-52 per cent., 1986-1950). 


oo: 


F : 
Redemption Redemption | Redemption 
Date, | Yield Date, Yield | Date, Yield 
per cent, per cent. per cent, 
t 
£ s.d, | £ 8.4.) [£ ad. 
1927— | 1930 (contd)— | 1931— 
March gw 5 6 2 | July... 6 110;) January ..; 617 3 
1928— | August «| 6 2 2) February ..., 7 3 8 
February .... 5 9 2 September ..., 6 5 8 | March «| 618 5 
1930— || October 6 8 3]| April... w| 6 9 8 
April eo 6 1 3 |) November 6 7 37) May ... «| 7 0 5 
May | 516 3 | December 6 13 3 | 
June ww 514 7 
i I 


Under the general conversion of all internal loans in accordance with 
the Premiers’ Plan, interest payable on Government loans was reduced by 
223 per cent., and steps were taken, partly by legislation, to procure a corre- 
sponding decrease in interest rates generally. Following conversion yields 
on Government securities declined with minor fluctuations to approximate 
parity with the nominal rates of 4 per cent. payable on the bulk of securi- 
ties towards the end of 1932, and thence to their lowest point in November, 
1934. Subsequently they rose gradually, the average rate for all Joans 
having a currency of more than five years being £8 18s. 4d. per cent. in 
July, 1986, as compared with £3 3s. 5d. per cent. in November, 1934. 


The monthly averages of weekly statements of yields on the Melbourne 
Stock Exchange are shown in the following table at intervals since October, 
1931, following conversion, to July, 1936. 
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Yields subsequent to Conversion (Commonwealth Issues maturing after 
5 years to 1961). 


Redemption Yield Per cent. on Redemption Yield Per cent. on 
Stock Maturing. Stock Maturing. 
Nout Over 5 [Over 10] Over ATU: Over 5 | Over 10) Oyo, 
to to 15 vez Overa‘l, to to 15 vears.) Overall, 
110 years, | 15 years, | '? Yeats. 10 years.| 15 years, | +? Yeats: 
esdig salg sale sa esalie sales aig sa 

1931— i ' 1935— | 
October ...| 6 5 051211 5 4 3)85 9 3) January .. 2 63 3 3!3 1.3 
November |518 05 5 7,419 3.5 3 7] February 45.3 5 013 3 
December...| 4 16 8 41311 410 8/412 38> Mareh 3B 41113 6 6 3 i 3 

1932— i | April 18 6 23 7 83 13 
March '§3 2 05 1 415 5 4 17 4] May 3.7 373 8 03 3 
June 5 O 31418 10) 414 51416 1; June 3.8 83 9 63 13 
September | 4 1 8) 4 2 2)4 111) 4 111) July 3.8 233 9 73 3 
December...} 3 18 11) 3 19 1| 319 3/319 1)| August | 311 443811 11 3 {3 

1933— \ i September | 316 61315 3'3 3 
March | 3 1410) 317 4/317 8/316 9) October (315 O| 3 14 10 3 3 
June aeef 8:12 3| 3 15 2| 316 4/3 15 0; November | 3 14 9/314 7 3 3 
September | 3.12 2, 3 13 10! 3 14 11] 3.13 10) December...| 3 14 11/314 913 3 
December...) 3 9 8 311 1°313 6/312 1/1986— 

1934— | » January ...| 314 6/3 18 0} 3 3 
March 38 711,3 9 1:23:12 5/3 10 4. February...) 3 14 7/315 6) 3 3 
June |3 4 63 4°73 9 2/3 6 8 March 3.16 10) 3 16 10 3 3 
September ; 3 4 03 4 9,3 8 813 6 Oj April 316 01317 1/3 3 
October |3 193 2 63 6 1/3 8 9 May 3.16 813.17 03 3 
November |3 1 2/3 2 63 6 4/3 3 5: June /3 18 2)3 18 3 3 3 
Deceinber...| 8 2 4 3.3 4 3°07 «T/3 4 *|| July (317 5 31s 4 3 3 


Yeilds quoted in the table relate to all Commonwealth loans with an 
unexpired currency of more than five years at the various dates shown, 
including those converted and all issues since conversion. Where repay- 
ment is optional between certain dates, the latest date has been adopted in 
determining maturity for the purposes of grouping and calculation of 
yields. The nominal rates of interest payable range between 3 per cent. 
and 4 per cent., though the bulk of the loans carry interest at the latter 
rate. A large proportion of the loans is acceptable by the Commonwealth 
Treasury at par-value for payment of Federal Estate Duty; loans not 
acceptable include recent issues which have been incorporated in the table 
as from initial quotations on the Stock Exchange. 


Interest on converted stocks and stocks issued subsequently is free of 
‘State Taxation and the special Federal property tax. It is subject, how- 
ever, to other Federal taxation, to the limit of rates existing at the date of 
conversion. The special Federal property tax was reduced from 10 per 
cent. to 6 per cent. on income derived in 1932-33 and 1933-34, and to 5 
per cent. in 1984-85. A short review of the rates of tax payable on income 
appears on page 126 ef seq. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills were first issued in 1927 to provide cash 
to retire the unconverted portion of a maturing Commonwealth loan. 
These Bills were paid on maturity and a further issue of £1,000,000 in 1928 
was similarly repaid. In 1929 recourse was again made to Treasury 
Bills as a means to provide finance for Governments, and since that date 
there has always been a considerable volume of Bills outstanding. They 
were discounted exclusively by the Commonwealth Bank and the trading 
banks until 16th March, 1936, when a small amount was made available 
for discount by the public. In 1931 the Commonwealth Bank guaranteed 
that the Bills taken up by the trading banks would be redeemed on 
maturity, and undertook to re-discount them on demand during currency at 
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the rate of interest at which they were issued. In respect of new issues or 
reissues of Treasury Bills after 30th June, 1984, the guarantee of repay- 
ment was withdrawn, and re-discounting is undertaken by the Common- 
wealth Bank at a rate to be fixed at the time of the transaction. Variations 
since June, 1927, in the rates of discount are :-— 


Treasury Bills. Rate of Discount. . 
Per cent. 
1927—June ae eee sik sve ay; 4 
1928—February o.oo 4} 
1929—October ,., ste Sie “63 a 5} 


1930—October wena, 6 


1931—July KB 88 eer. eS 4 
1932—November ... wee ste oe . 33 
1933—January .., ate be Bes 2 3} 
February .. 0k eee aes 23 
June We. Be A A, ce 24 
1934—April MAER “fetes , eet e eos tee 2t 

Oe 2 
*1935—January .., oes one one one i} 


* Rate urchanged, August, 1936. 


Fixed Deposit Rates. 


The trading banks provide a large part of the temporary financial accom- 
modation needed in various business activities. Part of the funds for this 
purpose are obtained as fixed deposits from customers. The rates of in- 
terest paid by trading banks to such customers in N. ew South Wales have 
varied as follow in recent years :— 


Month of Change. Fixed Deposit Rates—Period of Deposit. 
‘3 3 months. 6 months. ; 12 months. | 24 months. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per eent. | Per cent. 
July, 1920 ... eee 34 4 44 5 
August, 1927 ae 4 4 44 5 
January, 1930 aes 4} 43 5 54 
June, 1931 ... eee 34 32 4 43 
November, 1931... 3 34 ! 32 4 
March, 1932 Oe. 4 3 34 4 
May-June, 1982... a4 3 3¢ 3g 
August, 1932 ie 24 23 3 3t 
November, 1932 24 23 3 34 
February, 1933 : 2 23 23 3 
April, 1934 ... iis 2 2h | 23 22 
August, 1934 13 24 i 23 22 
October, 1934 14 2 24 24 
#March, 1936 2 24 23 3 


*Rates unchanged, August, 1936. 
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Rates of the Commonwealth Bank correspond at recent dates with those 
of private banking institutions, though they differed somewhat in earlier 
years. A divergence in rates existed in the period dating from 17th 
December, 1934, to 23rd March, 1936, during which the Commonwealth 
Bank rates for deposits at three and six months were 1 per cent. and 1% 
per cent.. respectively. 


The comparatively high level of interest rates ruling during the 
period 1920-1929 was due to a steady demand for accommodation to 
finance investment. The increase in January, 1930, synchronised with the 
onset of the depression when banking deposits began to decrease while, 
pending the slower liquidation of stocks and adjustment to lower price 
levels, advances increased, with the result that though deposits on current 
account declined very heavily, fixed deposits were substantially maintained. 
The reductions since June, 1931, followed upon undertakings entered into 
at the Premiers’ Conference in that month, and the existence of a high 
proportion of fixed deposits, together with the partial replacement of other 
advances by lower yielding Government securities. A marked increase in 
advances in 1935 was accompanied by a decline in Government securities, 
while the relative level of fixed deposits was considerably lower than in 
1931-32. It should be noted that the alterations in rates apply to deposits 
lodged or renewed after the date of change and not to deposits accepted at 
previous rates. 


Overdraft and Discount Rates. 


According to information supplied by trading banks, the dates of change 
and the altered rates of interest on overdrafts and discounts charged by 
certain trading banks were as follow:— 


Rates of Discount on Bills at— 


7 
; Nate. | Ovendralt “anes ~*~ Over” three 

| | months. __ Months. 

| Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 

July, 1920 aoe a 6 to & 5 to 6 | 6 to 7 
January, 1924... wo, 6 0 8 5} to 7 5} t0 7 
January, 1925... w «6 to 8 |) BF tO 7 6 to7 
August, 1927... a 6} to 8 6 to7 61 to 7 
March, 1930 eee wT to 8 64 to 74 | 7 to 7 
July, 1931 Se wl 5 to 7 5 to7 5 to7 
July, 1932 ba ail 5 to 6 5 to 6 5 to 6 
June, 1934 AD . 4h to 5; 43 to 5p | 44 io 5t 
July, 1934 a vw) 4ht05 | 4}to 5 | 44 to 5 
April to August, 1936 ...|_ 44 to 54 | 43 to 5} | 42 to 5E 


The foregoing rates, quoted as a range between the minimum and 
maximum rates charged, are subject to influences similar to those affecting 
rates of interest on fixed deposits over the samme period. 


Rates of interest charged on various types of advances by the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia and the Rurai Bank of New South Wales are 
indicated below, quotations in each instance representing maximum rates 
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eharged as at the various dates of change shown. Where no rates are shown 
against any month the next preceding quotation was operative. 


Commonwealth Rural Bank of New South Wales. 
Bank—Overdrafts. 
| : 
Date of Change. Rural Bank Department. Advances 
General Rural —————S for 
Banking Credit Homes 


‘Department. ‘Department. cove cane Overdrafts. |Department, 


é 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 


January, 1930 sae *64 *5h 6} 62 ¥*6} 
Joly, 1980 alae 6 : ke Ol tees 
July, 19381. ok, 3 5 5 des see 


October, 1931 ves veal See ae { T } 535 Tt 


July, 1982... rie wee 5 43 | ote nee 
December, 1982. a) ane we | OB 5 5 

January, 1933 ies re 4} 43 ave i te tr 
July, 19838 ec aes oar a ee ae os 
April, 1934.) a eee . x 

Tuly, 1984 soe eel eet BL ce | RTs 
September, 1934 ave a eae | ave | ove t ore | 4} 
October, 1934 ce es rr | ne 
November, 1934 oes ras 4} wie ate oes oe 
January, 1935 wie’ sil te en nr ‘e 
TApril, 1085 ad aee a 44 

| 


t 


* Rates prevailing prior to January, 1930. 
t Rates reduced in terms of Interest Reduction Act, 1931. } Rates unchanged, August, 1936. 


Savings Bank Deposit Rates. 


Variations since 1928 in the rates of interest paid by the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank of Australia on the minimum monthly balances at the credit, 
of depositors were:— 


i Rate of Interest on Balances. 


Month of Change, i ieti 
Hontn a f an ; |Societies not _ 
Under £500 to £1,000 tO |Operating for: 


£500. £1,000. £1,300. Profit. * 


Per cent. | Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


Prior to October, 1928 bes 34 34 2 3} 
October, 1928 oe 4 34 | 3 4 
July, 1931 tal: 2 |g 3 

July, 1932 ; 28 2h 2 28 

November, 1932 24 2 2 24 

June, 1934 oi) BE fa 1g 2h 
tJanuary, 1935 2 12 12 2 


if 


j 
{ 
i 


. i 
* Whole amount of balance. Rates unchanged, August, 1936, 
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Mortgage Interest Rates. 


The recent trend in New South Wales of interest rates charged on 
Yoans secured by mortgage is indicated in the following table from August, 
1933, the month in which information was first collected. The rates of 
interest are the actual (as distinct from the penal) rates recorded in first 
mortgages registered during the three months ended in the month shown 
in the name of mortgagees who were private individuals or private corpora- 
tions. Where identifiable, renewals and collateral mortgages are omitted 
as also are mortgages taken by banks and Governmental agencies. 


Weighted Average *Rate | Weighted Average *Rate 
of Interest on First ' of Interest on First 
Mortgages Registered. | Mortgages Registered, 
* Period, ls tet oe =” well * Period. Vote Spe ee ay 
| Bural Urban ! Rural Urban 
| Securitics. Securities. Securities. | Seeurities. 
| Per cent, | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
1933-— por annum.|per annum. || 1934— per annum. )per annum. 
October ........008 5-5 5-9 | 
November ..... rey 5-4 5-8 | March 4:3 52 
December ......... 5-4 5-7 || April 47 5-2 
| May wee 4-7 5-2 
1934— June 4°8 5:2 
July ..... 4-7 5:3 
August 47 52 
JANUaLy — ceveeseee 5-2 5-7 September ......)  4°8 5:2 
February 5-2 5-4 | October ........ i; 49 ok 
March ‘ 5-2 5:4 November is 4-9 52 
April... 5-2 5-4 {| December 4:9 53 
May  ceseee 5-1 55 i 
JUNE seeeees 5-1 54 i i 
Tuly ccoeee 5-1 5-4 |, 1936— i 
August .... 5-2 5.4 | 
September ......... 5-2 54 
October ......64 50 5:3 | January... | 4:8 54 
November ...... 5-0 52 || February ........./ 4:9 5:3 
December ..... wel 50 5-2 , March .... 1 49 52 
| April... | 4:9 52 
1935— |) May ..... 5:0 52 
i June 4°9 5-2 
January — seeee wae 49 5.2 duly .... ae 4°8 5-2 
February ......0 4:8 5-2 August ........600- 47 53 


* Three monthly moving average endcd moath shown, 

Interest chargeable by the trading banks is usually stated as being at 
“prevalent rate,” corresponding with particulars regarding overdrafts 
appearing on page 194. Particulars of rates of interest charged by the Rural 
Bank are shown on page 195. Advances by the Government of New South 
Wales, mainly to primary producers, are made usually at lower rates than 
are obtainable from other sources. No data are available to indicate the 
general level of interest rates on the large amount of mortgage indebted- 
ness existing at the introduction of the moratorium, which was, however, 
subject to the provisions of the Interest Reduction Act. 


Interest Reduction Act, 1931. 


‘As one of the financial measures arranged by the Prerniers of the States 
and the Commonwealth for rehabilitating the economic position of Aus- 
tralia, the Interest Reduction Act, 1931, was passed by the Parliament of 
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New Scuth Wales to effect a reduction of 224 per cent. in rates of interest 
on private debts created prior to the comniencement of the Act. The Act 
applies to the Crown where the debtor is the Crown, but does not apply 
where the Crown is entitled to receive interest, in which case a maximum 
rate of 4 per cent. was established by the operation of the Finance Adjust- 
ment, Act, 1932, described on page 149 of this Year Book, The Act pro- 
vides that it may not have the effect of reducing the rate of interest on 
mortgages or hire purchase agreements below 5 per cent., the rate on 
mortgages to the Government Savings Bank on advances for homes 
from funds made available by the Commonwealth Savings Bank below 53 
per cent., or the rate payable under any debenture below 4 per cent. Where 
the rate of interest has been already reduced under the Moratorium Act, 
which is described on a later page, the reduction is taken into account in 
applying the provisions of this Act, and provision was made whereby cre- 
ditors night apply to a court within three months of the commencement of 
the Act for an order modifying or excluding the operation of the reduction. 
Every reduction of intcrest made by the Act continues in force during the 
continuance of the obligation affected, 


OverskA EXCHANGE, 


The relationship of Australian currency to that of the rest of the world 
is determined substantially by its value in relation to British currency and 
by the value of British currency relative to the currencies of the respective 
nations of the world. These relationships in turn are determined largely by 
the balance of international payments and by purchasing power parity, 
although, within limits, policy and other factors may have a modifying: 
effect. 


On 29th April, 1925, the Commonwealth Government withdrew the- 
embargo on the export of gold, thus restoring the gold standard of 
exchange concurrently with Great Britain, and the exchange rates quoted * 
by the Australian Banks were revised. The discount on English currency 
was substantially reduced, and in August, 1926, it went to par. Early in 
April, 1927, it went to a small premium, and rose progressively and steadily 
until towards the end of 1929, when a steep and unprecedented rise com-~- 
menced, culminating in a premium of £30 per cent. in the telegraphic 
transfer buying rate at the end of January, 19381. The movement was due 
to the influence of a sudden shrinkage in the value of export commodities, a. 
cessation of oversea borrowing and restrictions on the export of gold. 


Toward the end of 1980 a scheme was formulated for the pooling of the 
London funds of the Australian banks for the purpose of meeting national 
interest obligations, and it was arranged by the trading banks and the 
Loan Council that the Governments should have first call upon the funds. 
Formerly it had been the practice of the Australian Governments to use 
joan moneys to pay interest accruing abroad and to apply an equivalent 
ainount of revenue to loan expenditure in Australia, 


Early in December, 1931, the Commonwealth Bank assumed the function 
of exchange control by undertaking to buy London exchanges at rates to 
be fixed by itself, without restriction so far ag the public are concerned, 
and subject {to certain conditions as regards surpluses accumulated by 
banking institutions. The premium was then reduced by £5 per cent. 


The variations in the rates of exchange, Australia on London, since 
October, 1924, are shown below. The rates are the amount of discount ot 
premium payable in Australian currency per £100 payable in British 


.1931— 6 January ... 
13 
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currency in London. Except where marked par or “p” to indicate pre- 


‘mium, the tates are discounts. 


Buying. | Selling. 

Date.. | ; 

TT. O.D. 0 ago eae T.t. | O.D. ) 30 days.| 60 days. 
| [ 

s. d.! 8. d. wirraerire cee ce. 
1924—15 October ...| 70 0 77 6/85 0 92 6 | 50 0/55 | 60 0) 65 0 
1925—6May 115 0 30 0/40 0 50 0/10 0:17 6/27 6] 37 6 
10 June 5 0 17 6,27 6 37 6 | par, | 7 6115 0/22 6 
4 December...) 5 0 20 0/30 0:40 0 par. | 7 6115 0} 22 6 
1926-—9June ..( 5 0/17 6/27 6|37 6 | 2 6p) 5 0/12 6] 20 0 
12 July | 2 6|15 0) 25 0! 35 0 | 5 Op) 2 6/10 0) 17 6 
B August ...| par. | 12 6/22 6:32 6/| 7 6p par. | 7 6115 0 
LOctober ...) 5 0|17 6 | 27 les 6 | 2 6p 5 0| 12 6/20 0 
1927—20 April 2 6pl 10 0/20 0/30 0:10 Op 2 6p 5 0) 2 6 
27 June 5 Op) 7 6/17 6/27 6 | 12 6p 5 Op 2 6/10 0 
25 July 7 Gp 5 0115 0:25 0); 15 Op 7 6p par 7 6 
7 Nov. 7 6p| 7 6117 6 27 6 {15 Op 7 6p) par 7 6 
1928—19 March ..,, 10 Op 5 0 15 0/25 0 | 20 Op 12 6p 5 Op 2 6 
4 October ...) 10 Op) 5 0/16 3) 26 3 20 Op 12 6p: 5 Op 2 6 
1929—22 July «| 15 Op) par. | 11 3 | 21 3 || 25 Op 17 6p 10 Op} 2 6p 
3 September..| 20 Op| 5 Op| 6 3/16 3 | 30 Op 22 6p 15 Op| 7 6p 
10 October ...| 25 Op) 19 Op) 2 6| 13 9 || 35 Op, 26 3p) 17 6p) 8 9p 
18 December...| 32 6p/ 17 6p} 5 Op| 6 3 || 42 6p 33 9p 25 Op| 16 3p 
1930—28 January ...| 40 Op) 25 Op! 12 6p) 1 3p | 52 6p, 43 Op) 35 Op] 26 8p 
17 February 50 Op| 35 Op 22 6p) 11 3p 62 6p: 53 9p| 45 Op| 36 3p 
10 March ..., 70 Op| 55 Op; 42 6p 31 3p| 82 6p. 73 9p; 65 Op) 56 3p 
24 March ...122 6p 107 6p' 95 Op) 83 9p [130 Op'121 3p112 6p\103 9p 
9 October .../170 Op|157 6p 148 9p141 3p 180 Op175 Opj165 Opj165 Op 


” 


17 500 Op}487 6p'478 9p 4 


3December.,,500 Opl487 6p475 Op 463 9p /510 Op\505 Op'500 Op.495 


--1932—12 March ....500 Op|490 Op 480 opaml 3p (510 Op505 Op500 Op\495 Op 
6p 


19 ,, ... 500 Opl491 3p'482 475 Op|510 0p505 Op500 Opl495 Op 
93 April ...'500 Opl492 6p 485 Op478 9p510 Op'506 3p502 6p498 9p 
14 May .-. 500 Opj493 9p'487 6p 482 6p'510 Op,507 6p505 Op\502 6p 
2 July -.. 500 Op495 Op/490 Op4s6 3p'510 0p507 6p505 Op502 6p 


1934—18 August ...500 Op/493 9p 487 evens 6p 
1935--12 January ...500 Opj493 9p487 6.482 6p |510 Op508 9p'506 3p\503 9p 


| | 


* Rate unchanged, August, 1986, 


The foregoing rates are now usually quoted on the basis of the price in 
Australia (Australian currency) of £100 London (British currency). Thus, 
as from 8rd December, 1931, the banks were prepared to pay £125 Aus- 
tralian currency for a telegraphic transfer of the right to £100 in London 
(British currency), and to sell such a right for £125 10s. Australian 
currency. The margin between the buying and selling rates (10s. per £100) 
represents the bankers’ commission. The margins for other usances include 
allowances for interest which were affected by the inauguration of the air 
mail service between Australia and London. Selling rates were raised. 
on that account on 129th January, 1935, and the banks quote special buying 
rates for settlement by. air mail, 
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THe ComMMoNWEALTH Bank of AUSTRALIA, 


The Commonwealth Bank of Australia was established under an Act 
passed by the Federal Government in 1911, and since amended from time to 
time. The bank commencéd operations on 15th July, 1912, by opening a 
savings bank department. Ordinary banking business was commeneed 
on 20th January, 1918. The head office is in Sydney, and branches have 
been. established in the principal cities and towns of Australia, in London, 
and in the territory of New Guinea. 

The Commonwealth Governnient is responsible for the payment of all 
moneys due by the bank, and debts due to the bank by other banks have 
the same priority as debts due to the Commonwealth. The affairs of the 
bank are subject to inspection and audit by the Auditor-General of the 
Commonwealth. The bank is authorised to conduct general banking 
business, to exercise the functions of an ordinary bank of issue, and, with 
the approval of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, it may take over the 
‘business of banking corporations. Since 1920 the control of the Australian 
note issue has been one of the functions of a separate department of the 
Commonwealth Bank. The Savings Bank Department was separated from 
the bank in June, 1928, but is still managed by the Commonwealth Bank 
Board. Further details regarding the Commonwealth Savings Bank thus 
established are stated on page 203. 

Central Reserve Bank. 

An amending Act, passed in 1924, made provision for extending the 
‘scope of the bank’s operations with the object of facilitating its transition 
into a cextral reserve bank. In May, 1980, a further bill was introduced in 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth to set up a Central Reserve Bank to 
take over the central banking activities of the Commonwealth Bank. The 
Senate submitted this bill to a Select Committee for report, and it was not 
passed into law. 

Following on consultation between the Directors of the Commonwealth 
Bank and the Comptroller of the Bank of England in the early part of 1927 
discussions were initiated between the Commonwealth Bank and trading 
banks on the establishment of a central reserve system. Little practical 
result ensued until 1980, when the Commonwealth Bank reported that the 
trading banks were, to a much greater extent, treating the Commonwealth 
Bank as a central reserve bank and had substantially increased their 
deposits with it, partly as a result of the acquisition of gold by the Com- 
monwealth Bank from the trading banks to meet the exchange crisis. In 
March, 1931, the Directors of the bank reported that it was in reality 
functioning as a central bank, and the function of exchange control was 
assumed in December, 1931, when the Commonwealth Bank undertook to 
buy London exchange at a stated price. 


Control. 

The Commonwealth Bank is controlled by a Board of Directors, com- 
posed of the Governor of the Bank, the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
Treasury, and six other directors with experience in agriculture, 
commerce, finance, or industry. The last-mentioned are appointed by the 
Governor-General for terms ranging, in the case of the first appointments, 
from two to seven years, so that one will retire in each year, but will be 
eligible for reappointment. Subsequent appointments will be for seven 
years. The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and is 
appointed for a term of seven years, with eligibility for reappointment. 
The 1924 amendment to the Bank Act made provision for the appointment 
of a Board of Advice in London, but this has not yet been set up. A: 
director or officer of any other bank may not be appointed as a director 
of the bank nor as a member of the London Board. 
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The Board of Directors may be authorised by proclamation to fix and 
publish the rate at which it will discount and rediscount bills of exchange. 
The settlement of balanecs between the banks trading in Australia is 
conducted by means of cheques drawn on the Commenwealth Bank, ana 
for this purpose the other banks keep funds with the Commonwealth Bank. 


Capital and Profits. 

The capital of the Bank is limited to £20,000,000, consisting of £4,000,000 
from accumulated profits, a sum not exceeding £6,000,000 which the Federal 
Treasurer is authorised to borrow, and such sum as may be raised by the 
sale and issue of debentures up to £10,000,000. The Bank will pay the 
interest on any loan raised for its purposes. It has not yet exercised its 
authority to issue debentures. 


_ Of the net profits of the Bank—except those of the Note Issue and the 
Rural Credits Departments—half are payable to the Bank reserve fund and 
half to the National Debt Sinking Fund. Profits from the Note Issue 
Department are paid to the Commonwealth Treasury, though during the 
period 1925 to 1932, one quarter of the profits, totalling £2,000,000, was 
paid to the credit of the capital account of the Rural Credits Department. 
The aggregate profits to 30th June, 1935, excluding the Note Issue Depart- 
ment, amounted to £12,315,766, which have been distributed as follow:— 
General Bank, capital account, £4,000,000; and reserve fund, £2,030,777, 
Rural Credits Department reserve fund £239,794 and development fund, 
£239,794; Savings Banks reserve fund, £2,089,306; and National Debt. 
sinking fund, £3,716,095. 

Rural Credits Department. 


' The Rural Credits Department was established towards the end of 
1925 to assist the marketing of products of the rural industries. This: 
department may make advances upon the security of primary produce.. 
Primary produce was defined to mean wocel, grain, butter, cheese, fruits,, 
hops, cotton, sugar, and any cther produce as may be prescribed and the 
list of commodities has been extended from time to time. The advance: 
may not be for a period of more than one year. The advances may be 
made upon the security of primary produce to the general banking section 
of the Commonwealth Bank, to other banks, to co-operative associations, and 
to such other bodies as may be specified by proclamation. In lieu of making 
advances the department may discount bills secured upon primary produce 
on behalf of any of these institutions. 


Capital for the Rural Credits Department amounting to £2,000,000 was 
provided from the profits of the note issue, as already indicated, and 
additional capital may be provided by loans from the Federal Government, 
up to a limit of £3,000,000. The Commonwealth Bank may raise further 
fands for the department by issuing debentures up to an amount uot 
exceeding the greater of the following, viz., (2) advances on primary pro- 
duce outstanding at the date of the issue of the debentures; or (b) four 
times the sum of (i) outstanding loans to the department from the Federal 
Government, (ii) moneys received from the profits of the note issue, (iii} 
the credit balance of the Rural Credits Department Reserve Fund. The 
dates for the redemption of the debentures are to coincide, as nearly as. 
practicable, with the dates for the repayment of the advances made. In 
addition, the general banking department of the Commonwealth Bank may 
make advances to the Rural Credits Department of such amounts and 
subject to such terms and conditions as the Board of Directors determines.. 

The assets of the Rural Credits Department are available, firstly, for 
meeting liabilities other than Joans from the Federal Government and 
interest thereon; and secondly, for repaying such loans with interest. 
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One half of the net profits are payable to the reserve fund of the Depart- 
ment and one half to a fund, known as Development Fund, to be used, at 
the discretion of the Board of Directors, for the promotion of primary pro- 
duction. At 30th June, 1935, the credit balance of the Reserve Fund was 
£239,794 and of the Development Fund £53,892, 

The following statement shows the average liabilities and assets of the 
Commonwealth Bank (including the Rural Credits Department) in New 
South Wales in the June quarter of each of the years 1931 to 1935. 


June Quarter. 


Particulars. 


1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ 
Deposits at interest— 
Government pe 11,582 13,414 63253)! -svececaee 2,769,231 
Ordinary ... ...| 5,268,445 | 13,101,706 | 14,835,718 | 12,018,576 | 12,734,083 
Deposits not bearin: 
interest— 
Government ne 501,187 1,317,496 109,523 | 591,705 95,360 
Ordinary ... «| 93,989,808 | 4,331,434 | 2,943,746 | 3,602,011 | 5,559,663 
ae peed a 
Total deposits ...| 9,771,022 | 18,764,050 | 17,894,240 | 16,212,292 | 21,158,337 
‘Other liabilities «| 7,576,262 | 3,660,898 | 6,594,887 | 7,100,395 | 6,794,598 


Total Liabilities in 
New South Wales...| 17,847,284 | 22,424,948 | 24,489,127 | 23,319,687 | 27,952,935 


} 


Assets— 
Coin and Bullion... 186,011 367,821 348,307 271,612 234,071 
Australian Notes ...|_ 1,328,343 | 2,207,114 | 1,570,322 | 1,812,297 | 1,345,449 
Advanees, etc. +; 7,065,382 | 6,646,564 | 3,766,513 | 3,591,845 | 4,075,277 
Government  Secur- 

ities* whe «| 10,410,446 | 16,785,801 | 17,163,596 | 17,701,671 | 15,376,707 
Landed Property... 214,974 415,807 430,265 439,741 414,844 
-Notes, Bills and Bal- 

ances from other 

-Banks ay! ae 86,296 621,269 68,015 64,635 72,759 


‘Total Assets in New 
South Wales _ ...! 19,291,452 | 27,044,366 | 23,347,018 | 23,881,801 | 21,519,107 


* Including municipal securities and short term loansto Governments, 

The increase in deposits in 1932 was due to the transfer in December, 
1931, of deposits of the Rural Bank Department of the Government Savings 
Bank of New South Wales, as consideration for which the Rural Bank 
issued inscribed stock, included under the head of Government securities. 

The liabilities classified as “other” in the table consist for the most part 
of amounts deposited with the Commonwealth Bank by the trading banks. 

The total liabilities and assets of the bank in New South Wales and elsc- 
where at 30th June, 1918, amounted to £5,055,382. At 30th June, 1935, 
the liabilities and assets of the General Bank and Rural Credits Depart- 
ments, including capital and reserves, but excluding contingent items, 
amounted to £79,690,412, those of the Note Issue Department to £50,988,321, 
and those of the Savings Bank to £135,958,928. Considerable advance in 
the totals in late years has resulted from the development of central 
banking functions and mergers with State savings banks, 

Savines Banks. 

Savings bank business in New South Wales is conducted by the Common- 
wealth Savings Bank with which was amalgamated the Government Sav- 
ings Bank of New South Wales as from 15th December, 1931. Extensive 
use is made of the facilities offered for the accumulation of small sums on 
which interest is paid. 
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SAVINGS BANKS, 1872 to 1936. 
+ (Ratio Graph.) 
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The nuinbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000,000 of deposits, and £1 of average 
deposit per head of population. ‘The diagram is a ratio graph. The vertical scale is 
logarithmic, and each curve rises and falls according to the rate of increase or decrease. 
Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph, 

The following statement shows the operations on savings bank accounts: 
and the amount of depositors’ balances in New South Wales in various. 
years. The figures for 1910 and earlier years do not include School Savings 
Bank accounts. 


Savings Bank Deposits. 
= Amounts Credited. ; Deposits at 30th June. 
ear. Wi | Increase in 
Deposits. Interest. a Deposits. rigs a Per Head. 
| og £ £ £ £ £s. a. 
1880*| § § \ $ 158,595 2,075, 856 217 0 
1890*! § § § 450, 38¢ 4,730,469 4 5 10 
1900*, 4,035,006 304,882 | 4,507,940 831,946) 10,901,382 8 2 & 
1910*| 15,343,561 619,263 | 13,658,533 2,304,293) 22,453,924 1314 2 
1920 , 54,660,882 1,597,050 | 53,394,739 2,862,742) 49,951,362 24 3 © 
1925 | 67,573,577 2,337,636 | 66,973,835 2,975,31(| 69,149,433 30 3 2 
1926 | 72,395,851 2,543,533 | 70,281,167 4,658,218] 73,807,65) 31 9 16 
1927 | 76,345,393 2,701,016 | 74,502,327 4,544,082| 78,351,733 3212 4 
1928 | 80,123,076 2,846,415 | 79,458,803 3,275,934) 81,627,667 33 3 11 
1929 | 81,941,124 3,051,191 | 80,847,878 4,099,847) 85,727,514 34 5 1 
1930 | 76,703,875 3,125,247 | 83,082,889 |(—) 3,262,084) 82,465,430 32:12 6 
1931 | 58,179,625 2,799,637 | 73,652,380 (—)1 2,654,661 69,810,769 27 6 6 
1932 | 58,097,349 2,033,398 | 53,285,025 1,837,100] 71,647,869 | 2715 9 
1933 | 41,631,943 1,720,184 | 42,819,614 659,816! 72,307,685 2716 O 
1934 | 46,456,174 1,694,079 | 44,845,248 3,406,385; 75,714,070 28.17 7 
1935 | 48,940,461 1.512,914 | 48,461,611 2,192,332: 77,906,402 29 9 2 
1936 | 54,135,162 | 1,470,625 | 53,790,145 2,093,546 79,999,948 | $29 19 8 
| H 7 


* Asat 31st December. 
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Deposits exceeded withdrawals in each year since 1920, except in 1924,. 
when the excess of withdrawals was £473,239, and from 1930 to 1933. In 
1929-80 and 1930-31 decreases in depositors’ balances after the crediting of 
interest accompanied intensified depression conditions and preceded the: 
closure of the State Savings Bank. 


The amount of interest credited annually to depositors increased until 
1930, under the influence of growing deposits, and, in 1928, the allowance 
of higher rates of interest. Successive reductions of interest rates since 
July, 1931, are reflected in the amounts added to depositors’ balances. 


Accounts in active operation as at 30th June, 1932, and each succeeding: 
year are shown below, together with the average amount of deposits per 
account. Comparable figures in respect of earlier years are not available. 


aon June, | Ng,of tative | Average, Deposit 
1932 1,013,017 70 14 6 
1933 1,038,338 69 12 9 
1934 1,082,016 69 19 6 
1935 1,118,537 69 13 0 


The number of accounts does not represent individual depositors, as 
many of the accounts are joint accounts and accounts of societies, trusts, 
ete., whose members have personal accounts also. It is apparent, however, 
that a large proportion of the people practise thrift through the medium of 
the savings bank, 


ComMMoNWEALTH Savines Bank, 


The Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank was opened 
on 15th July, 1912, and its business has been transacted at all branches of 
the Commonwealth Bank as well as at numerous post offices and agencies. 
As from 15th December, 1931, the business of the bank has been transacted 
also in former branches and agencies of the Government Savings Bank,. 
which, as from that date, became offices of the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 
Legislation was passed in 1927 and proclaimed on 9th June, 1928, for the 
purpose of establishing this department of the Commonwealth Bank as a 
separate institution—the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. It. 
is controlled by the Board of the Commonwealth Bank, but the Act makes: 
provision for the transfer of control to a separate commission consisting 
of a chief commissioner and two other commissioners after a resolution 
has been passed in both Houses of the Federal Parliament. Its funds are 
available for long-term investments, e.g., loans on the security of land, 
advances for homes or for warehouses and stores for primary products, 
in debentures of the Rural Credits Department of the Commonwealth 
Bank and on fixed deposits with the Commonwealth Bank. One member 
of the Savings Bank Commission, when appointed, is to be a director of 
the Commonwealth Bank nominated by the Board of Directors. This 
will facilitate co-operation between the two institutions and enable the 
Commission to obtain the advice of the Board of Directors regarding the 
investment of the Savings Bank funds. 


Deposits are received in sums of one shilling or more, and interest is 
allowed on the minimum monthly balances at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annuum up to £500, and at 12 per cent. on an additional amcunt up to £1,300 
on personal accounts, and at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
whole credit balance of bodies such as friendly societies not operating for 
profit. Recent changes in the rates of interest allowed are shown on 
page 195. 
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The total liabilities and assets of the Commonwealth Savings Bank at 
30th June, 1935, amounted to £135,958,928. The liabilities included reserve 
fund £2,089,306, and depositors’ balances £129,132,939. The assets consisted 
largely of Government securities £85,069,009 and securities of munici- 
palities and other public authorities £31,918,157; coin, cash and money at 
short call amounted to £14,334,034, representing a proportion of 11 per 
cent. of depositors’ balances, bank premises to £1,192,532 and other assets 
to £3,445,196. 


Tue GovEeRNMENT Savincs Bank or New SouTH WALES. 


Particulars of the foundation and changes in the constitution of the 
Government Savings Bank. of New South Wales, together with trading 
results achieved, have been stated in earlier issues of the Year Book. 


On 28rd of April, 1931, the bank suspended payment, and, after a 
short period of activity under a plan of reconstruction involving the trans- 
action of new business, amalgamated with the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank as from 15th December, 1931. The agreements under which the 
merging of interests was effected, fully described in the 1931-32 issue of 
this Year Book, primarily related to the business of the Savings Bank 
Department and the release of deposits in the Rural Bank Department. 
Under the agreement the Government of New South Wales undertock to 
abstain from engaging in the future in sayings bank business; one-half 
of the profits of the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia earned in 
New South Wales are payable to the Rural Bank, which is liable to meet 
a corresponding proportion of losses incurred. 


Ture Rurat Bank or New SovutH! WALEs. 


On ist July, 1933, the name of the Government Savings Bank of New 
South Wales was changed to the Rural Bank of New South Wales, without 
affecting in any way the continuity of the institution beyond the estab- 
lishment of a Government Agency Departnient. 


In terms of the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, assented to on 28th Decem- 
ber, 1934, the Savings Bank Department ceased to exist, and assets and 
liabilities thereof were transferred to the Rural Bank Department. The 
business of the Bank is now conducted in two departments, viz., the 
Rural Bank Department and Advances for Homes Department, and in a 
Government Agency Department the Bank administers various lending 
activities on behalf of the Government. Control of the Bank is exercised 
by three commissioners, of whom one is president, appointed during ability 
and good behaviour until attainment of the age of sixty-five years. 


The share of profits resulting from the operations of the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank in New South Wales totalled £528,175 at 30th June, 1935, 
and the amount has been credited to a special reserve account in the Rural 
Bank Department. ‘The amount received in respect of 1984-35 was 
£166,229, 


Rural Bank Department. 


An account of the origin and operations of the Rural Bank is given in 
the chapter “Rural Settlement,” of this Year Book. 


After the transfer of deposits to the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
cu 15th December, 1931, the Rural Bank Department functioned only 
insofar as loan accounts were concerned until 28th November, 1933, when 
deposit business was resumed on the opening cf a branch in Sydney. At 
the end of November, 1935, thirty-five branches kad been re-opened in 
Sydney aud important country centres, 
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__ The balance-sheet of the Rural Bank, as at 80th June, 1935, was :— 


Liabilities, HI Assets, 
£ £ 
Rural Bank Department Cash and Bank Balances ,., 427,043 
Stock and Debentures... 14,093,769 Investments— 
Reserve Fund oe ae 663,263 | Commonwealth Government 
Special Reserve .,, wey 528,175 | Secnrities.., si as 885,974 
Deposits, Other Liabilities and Fixed Deposits .., see 70,582 
Reserves for Contingencies 1,159,990 || Other Securities... is 803: 
| Reserve Fund Investments— 
Guarantee and Other Funds 60,553 | Comnionwealth  Govern- 
i ment Securities ie 574,324 
Metropolitan Water Board 
Securities ia vis 60,082. 
Loans and Advances to 
| Customers ... vee «. 14,068,488 
| Sundry Debtors and other 
Assets ae ae See 138,217 
Due by other Departments 37,263 
Premises sk wee wit 243,474 
Total as vee 16,505,750 Total sei ee =16,505,750 


The assets and liabilities shown above, other than capital items, are 
included in the particulars of trading banks published on pages 183 and 184. 
The net protit for the year was £29,250, which was transferred to the 
reserve fund, 
Advances for Homes Department. 


An account of the operations of the Advances for Homes Department 
appears in the chapter “Social Condition,” of this Year Book. 

Funds for the purposes of the Department were obtained mainly by 
loan from the Savings Bank Department, stock for which Was subse- 
quently transferred to the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. 
In the latter part of the year 1928 arrangements were made to authorise 
the Commissioners to obtain advances from the Housing Fund constituted 
by the Commonwealth Government, and the sum of £1,000,000 was made 
available for the first year’s operations. <A loan of £1,500,000 was raised 
in April, 1934, to provide for the redemption of a maturing loan of 
£1,014,850, and to enable the resumption of lending operations. A further 
joan of £500,000 wag arranged during 1934-35, but at 30th June, 1985, 
culy £200,000 had been drawn. 

The balance-sheet of the Advances for Homes Department at 30th J une, 
1935, was as follows:— 


Liabilities, r Assets, 
£ | £ 

Advances for Homes Depart- || Cash at Bankers... ae 54,237 
ment Stock and Deben- | Reserve Fund Investments— 
tures Sisep Soe «» 11,575,708 i Commonwealth Govern- 

Reserve Fund ine te 686,645 | ment Securities aah 596,486 
Deposits, other Liabilities and Metropolitan Water Board 

Reserves for Contingencies 745,951 |} Securities lak dee 60,082, 
| Commonwealth Government 

Amounts due to Other Sccurities ... aie “ie 140,287 

Departments ie waa 33,042 || Sundry Debtors is ae 309 
Leans on Mortgage and Con- 

tracts of Sale bas «» 12,189,940 

Total ae’ £13,041,341 Total Ane £13,041,341 


The net profit in 1984-35 was £30,901, which was transferred to the 
reserve fund. 
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Government Agency Depariment. 


A Government Agency Department was established under the Rural Bank 
Act, 1932, but the scope of its functions and powers was not defined till 
the passage of the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, 1934. Under the latter Act 
eight agencies were created within the department. Two, comprising the 
Building Relief and Advances to Settlers Agencies, deal with moneys 
advanced through the Unemployment Relief Council. A second group of 
‘six agencies, embracing agencies for F armers’ Relief, Government Guaran- 
tee, Government Housing, Home Building Scheme, Irrigation and Rural 
Industries, relate to varicus advances made from time to time through 
different Government departments. In respect of all such ageucies the 
Rural Bank acts in au administrative capacity as agent for the Govern- 
ment. The costs of administering the agencies are payable to the Bank 
from Consolidated Revenue Fund and revenue earnings ‘are payable to the 
"Treasurer as and when available. Collections on account of principal sums 
due by borrowers may be retained for the purpose of making further 
advances. The various agencies were transferred to the Rural Bank as 
follow: Government Housing and Home Building, which had been previ- 
ously conducted by the Bank, on 28th December, 1934; The Farmers’ 
Relief on 1st March, 1935; the remaining group of five agencies on Ist 
July, 1935. The operations within the Government Agency Departinent 
up to 80th June, 1935, are summarised in the following table:— 


i EK 


] T 


i , Loans and 
Agency. j Gross | Adminis- Repayment, Advances 
| Revenue | trative of Loans and current 
| Earned. | Expenses. Advances. at 30 June, 
1935. 
£ £ £ | £ 
j 
Farmers’ Relief ... ox wea 7,761* , 9,836* 124,772* | 608,438 
Government Housing... ea 10,742¢ | 1,8597 | 6,693+ | 473,191 
| | 
Home Building ... 00 ewe 1,958¢ 2,993f | 3,393E | 97,853 
| | | 
| | 
Total | 20,461 | 14,688 | 134,858 1,174,487 
| | | 


*From 1st March, 1935. +From 28th December, 1934. +For year ended 36th June, 1935. 


Tt is not possible from the figures in the foregoing table to calculate the 
the net profit or loss of the various agencies, as a charge is not made for 
interest on capital resources used in making loans and advances. Advances 
taken over by the five agencies which commenced on Ist July, 1935, 
amounted to £4,102,751. 


Deposits IN ALL Banks in New Soutn Wats. 


In June, 1933, the net amount of deposits at credit of private and public 
accounts in the savings aud the trading banks in New South Wales was 
£202,711,899, or £76 12s, 11d. per head of population, after deduct- 
ing from the combined totals amounts deposited with trading banks 
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by savings banks. The figures for the savings banks in the following 
table represent the deposits as at 30th June in each year, and those 
for the trading banks are the averages of the June quarter :— 


Net Deposits bearing Interest. All Deposits. * 
is Net Deposits | 


not bearing 


June. 


! 
Trading | Total 


Savings Interest.* Total Per head of 
Banks. Banks.* | : | oe | Population, 
i 
| { i 
£ £ { | £234 
| 75 2 3 


| 
1926 73,807,661 125,955,657 | 58,135,332 | 184,090,989 | 78 10 11 


eg | | £ £ 
1925 | 69,149,433 48,628,465 | 117,777,898 | 54,446,766+) 172,224,664 | 
52,148,006 | 

1 


1927 | 78,351,733 | 55,888,031 | 134,239,764! 55,064,313 | 189,304,077 | 78 16 


1928 81,627,667 | 63,483,867 | 145,111,534 | 54,018,990 | 199,130,524 | 80 19 


i 
| 
| 
i 


1929 85,727,514 | 67,211,856 | 152,939,370 | 55,099,134 | 208,038,504 | §3 2 


1930 82,465, 430 


1931 69,810,769 | 77,794,555 147,605,324 | 40,880,379 | 188,486,203 | 73 15 
1932 71,647,869 70,105,231 | 141,753,100 41,066,823 | 182,819,923 70 18 


1933 72,307,685 | 72,100,353 | 145,408,038 | 39,849,683 | 185,257,721 | 71 4 


i 


2 
7 
5 
73,509,636 | 155,975,066 | 47,161,221 | 203,136,287 | 80 6 0 
7 
1 
5 
9 


1934 75,714,070 | 75,127,564 | 150,841,634 | 46,426,456 | 197,268,090 | 75 4 


| 


1935 77,906,402 | 74,864,208 | 152,770,710; 49,941,189 | 202,711,899 | 76 12 11 


1 | | 7 


* Excluding deposits lodged by Savings Banks in Trading Banks. t+ Approximate. 


The amounts of interest-bearing deposits in the trading banks as shown 
above differ from the figures in preceding tables, which include the savings 
@eposits in the Commonwealth Bank up to 1928 inclusive and the deposits 
of the savings banks in the trading banks. 


IncorporaTED CoMPANIES. 

The legislation relating to incorporated companies in New South Wales 
is contained principally in the Companies Act, 1899, the amending Acts of 
1900, 1906, and 1907, the Companies (Death Duties) Act, 1901, and the 
Companies (Registration of Securities) Act, 1918, providing for the regis- 
tration of debentures issued by companies. These enactments follow the 
general provisions of Imperial Acts relating to companies, with variations 
embodying the results of local experience. A bill for the purpose of con- 
solidating and amending existing company legislation was introduced in 
the State Parliament in 1934, and although assented to on 22nd July, 1936, 
its operation was deferred until 1st January, 1937. 


The formation of a company, association, or partnership of more than 
ten persons in a banking business, or of twenty in any other business trad- 
ing for profit, is prohibited, unless it is registered under the Companies Act, 
or incorporated under some other enactment, by royal charter or by letters 
patent. 


The liability of members of a company may be limited by shares or by 
guarantee, or it may be unlimited. Under certain conditions associations 
formed for the purpose of promoting commerce, art, science, religion, 
charity, or other useful object, may be registered with limited. liability 
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without the obligation of adding to their names the word “limited,” or cf 
publishing their names, or of filing with the Registrar lists of members, 
directors or managers. Special provision is made to regulate the formation 
ef no-liability mining companies, and the liability of members for calls 
and for contributions to meet debts and liabilities in the event of winding- 
up ceases upon registration, shares upon which calls are unpaid being 
forfeited. Sane ee 


be! 


Local limited companies (i.e., those whose original registration is in New 
South Wales) are required to file an annual summary statement of theit 
capital, and a list of shareholders with the amount of their shares, besides an 
original copy of their memorandum and articles of association and amend- 
ments thereto and other particulars as to the location of their registered 
office. In addition to the foregoing particulers no-liability mining com- 
panies and foreign companies (i.e., those whose original registration is out- 
side New South Wales) are required to file an annual balance-sheet and @ 
list of debentures or other securities secured on the property of the company. 


Particulars relating to the registration of new companies in New South 
Wales and of increases of capital are shown below, the figures for the 
quinquennial periods representing the annnal avcrage:— 


——-. = ae . a movin i, 


Limited Companies, No-Liability Mining Companies, 


Increases of 


1 


Period, New Companics, | Increases of Uapital. | New Companies, Capital. 
pea REF tect RCE — | Sam |g. | Rea 
As f oe ae “ aoe 
{ H 
| £ £4 £ £ 
*1901-05 wf 28 3,104,766 13 483,990 | 25 301,766} 5 | 24,175 
! | i 
*1906-10 «{ 231 5,184,658 | 23; 1,010,710 | 45 ' 480,112) 7 | 29,684 
i 
¥1911-15 ...{ 383 | 10,263,455; 58 3,468,189 | 20 308,017} 3) 31,395 
| H | i 
#1916-20 »..| 321 17,465, 293 93 i 3,624,272 14 284,271 1; 11,400 
| | i ! 
*3921-25 ro| 528 16,940,799 94 5,585,987 | 16 273,350 3. 16,690 
| ' 


oO 
lor) 


* 1926-30 | 709 33,316,333 | 9,164,442 | 21 677,639 | 1 3,200 


*1931-35 | 604 12,618,552 46) 38,822,880 | 28! 840,915, 1 | 25,700 


1929 ... ...| 737 | 36,063,240 $0 7,038,800 | 33 1,599,650 | 3 
1930 ... ...| STL | 13,389,850 59 4,784,020 | 10 | 63,250 | 
11 93,800) 1 | 50,000. 


H 
iw) 
Py 
fo) 
c=) 
° 


1931... wei 447+| 10,678,450F' 29 1,203,700 | 


8 


1932 ., | 502 | 12,325,906 | 701,658 | 871,800 | ... ase 
1933 ... s{ 622 9,094,350 37 1,178,500 | 25 | 646,000] 1 | 25,000 
1934 ... we} 715 | 13,745,084 63 | 10,502,934 | 61 2,303,475) 4 | 41,000 


19 389,500} 1) 12,500. 
| 


17,338,471 | 


1935 ... | 734 


80, 5,520,109 


* Average per annum, + Excluding two ephemeral companies capital, £112,000,000. 
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The total number of limited companies which appeared to be in active 
existence in New South Wales at the end of various years since 1925 was as 
follows :— 


Companies. Com panies. 
End of Year. End of Year. 

Local. Foreign. | Local. Foreign 

No. No. No. No. 
1925 ove Ses 4,967 842 1932 “ae Bes 5,750 902 
1929 ee eee 6,044 935 1933 wea ase 6,029 922 
1930 a ees 5,888 911 1934 wee) oy 6,295 947 
1931 tes eas 5,587 900 1935 ee sta 6,589 978 


Between 1901 and 1915 there was a steady increase in the promotion of 
limited companies, principally joint-stock companies, and a large amount of 
capital was invested in the expansion of existing enterprises, especially in 
the years immediately preceding the outbreak of the war. In 1915 and 
1916 there was a noticeabie slackening, and regulations under the War 
Precautions Act prohibited the issue or subscription of fresh capital unless 
under permit, the object being to encourage the flow of capital into loans 
for war purposes. After 1917 the number of registrations began to rise 
again, as industrial and commercial enterprises prospered in consequence 
of war expenditure and over 800 companies with nominal capital amounting 
to £16,700,000 were registered in 1920. 


The figures for the years 1926 to 1929 were on a high level, and the 
aggregate capital was unusually large in 1926 and 1928. The companies 
registered in 1926, viz., 695 with nominal capital of £42,731,310, included 
a number with very large capital, e.g., one with £5,000,000 and five with 
£1,000,000 or more. In 1928 the registrations included two companies 
with nominal capital of £5,000,000 and six others with £1,000,000 or over. 


Industrial and commercial depression was apparent in a greatly decreased 
volume of registrations in the years 1930 to 1983, and the subsequent 
recovery of business activity was reflected in the increased registrations 
jn 1934 and 1935. Increases of capital in 1934 included one amount of 
£7,000,000 and one of £1,500,000, the former being made to provide for an 
issue of shares to cover capitalisation of reserves. In 1935 the increase in 
the case of one company amounted to £2,404,444. Activity in the gold 
mining industry, fostered by the high premium payable on gold, was re- 
flected in the registration of no-liability mining companies. 

During the period 1911 to 1920 the number of foreign companies regis- 
tered was, on an average, about 56 per annum. ‘The number registered in 
each of the past twelve years was as follows :— 


No. | No. No. 
1924 we oe] 83 ]-:1928 we wee! 81 |] 1982 ate sae) BB 
1925 we | 78) || 1929 ssa we] TH | 1933 wie ens] BB 
1926 vw] 83 |} 1930 wean} 54 {| 1984 wees] BB 
1927 we vel 69) |] 1931 we eel B85] 1935 wee 61 


Srock Excuance INDEX. 


The following index of prices of company shares on the Sydney Stock 
Exchange is based on the ratio of prices to par value of ordinary 
shares. The prices represent the average values for the respective months, 
and are based on records of actual sales or, where no sales have taken 
“place, on a valuation determined from previous sales, current quotations, 
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In addition to the indexes for component groups and the total index 


for 75 companies, an index has been compiled in respect of 34 companies 


in whose shares there is a considerable volume of business. 


The indexes 


are unweighted, the par value of shares being taken as base (100). Adjust- 


ments have been made to provide for the effects of capital reductions 


capitalisations of reserves :— 


Average for 
year or month, 


1928 ... 
1929— 
July é 
December ... 
1930— 
July bed 
December... 
1931— 
July es 
December ... 
1932— 
July 
December ... 
1933— 
July 
December ... 
1934— 
January ... 
February 
March 
April 
May ae 
June 
July 
August 
September... 
October 
November .. 
December ... 
1935— 
January 
February ... 
March 
April 
May 
June NS 
July | 
August . 
September... 
October... 


eee 


oon 


eos 


eee 


November ..|, 


December... 
1936— 
January 
February ...! 
March 


23 
Manu- 
facturing 


and 
Distribu- iC 
ting — 
Companies. 


4 
158-6 | 


178-8 
154-4 


112-5 
86-7 | 


77:3 
92-6 


100-0 
114-0 


130°8 
139°3 


147-2 
149-7 
148-0 
1488 | 
150-2 
147°6 
147-0 
149-2 
154-8 
160-1 
165-9 
169-7 


171-2 
166-1 
162-2 
161-7 
168-1 
1728 
178°3 
182°6 
178-0 | 
176-6 | 
184-6 
183-7 


187-4 
189-8 
185°8 
184°6 
186°8 
190-7 


10 
Retail 


ompanies. 


8 
Public 
Utility 


Companies.| companies, 


126°6 


129-9 
124-0 


109-6 
96-1 


90-8 
98-5 


112-1 
132-6 


139°6 
143°3 


1515 
153-4 
153-2 
158°8 
160-4 
157-6 
159-6 
160-8 
163-4 
169-9 
170-1 
173-4 


176-9 
173-5 
170-1 
170-4 
176-7 
181-7 
185-2 
186-2 
180-4 
178-8 
179-9 
182-3 


186-0 
189-8 
182+ 
178-2 
1781 
180-0 


| 


and 
5 34 

Pastoral 5 Total Active 
and Insurance 75 Shares 
Finance |Compantes.| Companies,| included in 
\ foregoing. 

172°9 218'8 163°8 160:7 
158-8 231-6 169-4 168-8 
120-5 198-6 146-4 1440 
87-9 172-6 112-6 111-2 
65-8 | 145-3 88-0 | 89 
793 | 1190 79-5 | 83-5 
95-4 | 153-7 91-5 | 98-6 
94-9 | 152-0 95:3 102-1 
102-9 | 167-8 107-5 115-2 
124°3 182°5 121:3 129 0 
145°6 199°3 132-4 | 1396 
1596 | 2092 | 1400 | M478 
151-9 214:7 141-4 147°4 
152-2 217-1 141-4 1478 
1547 223°3 143-8 | 1150'S 
153°1 222°7 1453 | 151-2 
145-0 222°6 1424 | 147-6 
142-6 | 2225 | 1423 | 147-4 
142:8 226:3 143-6 149-6 
142:8 232-9 147-2 153-6 
141-4 239-7 151-6 | 158-4 
140-2 241-2 155-6 | 1625 
139-1 249-3 159-0 {| 164-8 
139-8 264-7 162-2 167-1 
133-7 265-9 158-5 162-0 
126-7 259-3 154-4 | 157-4. 
131-8 261-3 155-1 158-5 
136-4 262-0 159-1 | 164-3 
136-2 264°3 162°4 | 167°8 
139-9 273-2 167-7 173-5 
147-2 | 283°3 li17 | 1788 
140°8 | 279-6 167-9 | 1748 
137-2 | 274-9 165-9 | 1724 
139-0 270°8 1692 | 1769 
140-2 270-4 169-2 | 176-4 
145-2 272:8 1729 | 181% 
148-8 275°3 1752 | 1845 
146°7 272°4 1720 | 180-6 
145-2 273°3 1705 | 178-5 
145-1 273-7 171:3 180-0 
141°5 2796 175°3 184°0 


The lowest point in the index for seventy-five companies and the thirty- 
four active shares included in the various groups was reached in Sep- 


tember, 1931. 
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. Monthly averages, from July, 1929, to December, 1933, were published 
in earlier issues of the Year Book, and the indexes for current mouths are 
published in the “Monthly Summary of Business Statistics.” 


Co-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


The laws relating to co-operation in New South Wales are embodied in 
the Co-operation Act, 1923-35, 

The Act is a comprehensive ineasure, affording ample scope for co- 
operative development. It authorises co-operative socicties to engage in all 
forms of economic activity except banking and insurance. 

Societies may be of various kinds, viz.: (a). rural societies to assist pro- 
ducers in conducting their operations and in marketing products; (b) 
trading societies to carry on business, trade, or industry; (c) community 
settlement societies to acquire land and settle or retain persons thereon 
and to provide any common service or benefits; (d) community advance- 
ment societies to provide any community service, e.g., water, gas, electricity, 
transport, recreation, etc.; (e) building societies—terminating or per- 
manent—to assist members to acquire homes or other property; (f) rural 
eredit societies to make or arrange loans to members for the purpose of 
assisting rural production; (g) urban credit societies to assist members to 
acquire plant, furniture, etc., or to commence business or trade; (h) invest- 
ment societies to enable members to combine to secure shares in a company 
or business or to invest in securities. Societies of the same kind may com- 
bine into co-operative associations, and such associations of all kinds may 
form unions. 


Societies are corporate bodies with limited liability except that a rural 
credit society may be formed with unlimited liability. Co-operative com- 
panies registered as limited companies under the Companies Act, 1899, are 
permitted to transfer their registration to the Co-operation Act, without 
winding up or loss of identity, and societies registered under the Co-opera- 
tion Act similarly may transfer their registration to the Companies Act. 
The use of the word “co-operative” by any company not specially authorised 
in that regard or by any person or firm as part of a trade or business name 
is prohibited, and such bodies may not in any manner hold out that their 
trade or business is co-operative. 


Adequate provision is made to safeguard the funds and financial interests 
of the societies, the issue of shares and the disposition of the funds are 
regulated, the power to raise loans and to receive deposits is limited, reserve 
zunds must be established, and the accounts of the societies are subject ta 

inspection and audit. A member may not hold more than one-fifth of the 

shares. No dividend may be paid in respect of shares in a rural credit 
society with unlimited liability, and in other cases the maximum rate of 
dividend is 8 per cent. per annum. Powers of supervision are vested in 
the Registrar, who registers the societies and their rules, adjudicates upon 
matterg in dispute, and may inspect accounts if necessary. 

An Advisory Council has been appointed to submit recommendations to 
the Minister with respect to regulations and model rules of co-operative 
societies, the appointment of committees, and other action for promoting 
co-operation. The Council consists of the Registrar and of persons 
appointed by the Governor to represent different forms of co-operative enter- 
prise. 

Co-operative effort for production is a prominent feature of the dairying 
industry, most of the butter factories being organised on a co-operative 
basis. 
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The following table shows particulars relating to various classes of co- 
operative societies, other than building societies, in the year 1934-35. 


Number ° Amount of | Surplus 
A Number of | 
Type of Society, at wou 4 ue Members. pa fanltel ma 
| 
£ £ £ 
Rural ees aes ese azs ae 136 49,063 967,008 829,420 
Trading... ae 333 is wel 74 38,909 545,551 313,308 
Community Advancement aes 21 1,220 4,156 | 5,908 
Investment be ee avr dee 3 588 14,155 1,361 
Total see Bee ae 234 89,780 | 1,530,870 | 1,149,997 


| | 


There were also at 30th June, 1935, six associations of co-operative 
societies. One was comprised by seventeen co-operative trading societies, 
with a share capital of £99,229, and reserves and undistributed surplus 
amounting to £56,937. Two are acting as marketing agents for groups of 
five and three rural societies, respectively, engaged in the fruit-growing 
industry, aud one of the groups has formed a separate association, con- 
sisting of four members, to operate a wine distillery. An association of 
fifty-five Starr-Bowkett societies is concerned mainly with Federal taxa- 
tion matters, and an association was formed during the year by a number 
of butter factories. 


Further details regarding the co-operative movement are set forth in the 
chapters of this Year Book relating to agriculture and the dairying industry. 
’ Trading Societies. 


The transactions of co-operative trading societies during the last six 
years are given in the following table:— 


Particulars, 1929-30, | 1980-31, | 1931-82, | 1932-88, 1933-34. | 1934-35, 
| 
Number of Societies 64 68 70 | 76 72 74 
” Returns 47 48 48 53 53 49 
Number of Members| 59,019 42,547 41,845 40,411 39,992 | 38,909 
Liabilities— £ | £ fe Ne ks oe £ 
Share Capital _...| 1,016,778 643,465) 630,820 | 627,242 | 612,693 545,551 
Reserves and Net! H 
Profits ... 432,544 365,726) 325,867 311,945 | 305,715 | 313,308 


Other Liabilities... 682,842 


445,839) 448,547 419,557 365,667 363,006 
1,455,030) 1,405,234 | 1,358,744 | 1,284,075 | 1,221,865 


Total Liabilities £| 2,132,164 


Assets— : 

Freehold, Plant, : i 
ete, oe .»-| 1,072,568 | 557,628) 546,482 | 529,650 480,588 476,126 
Stock ais | 507,616 ; 365,568] 337,034 , 305,616 283,208 294,617 
Other Assets ...,, 551,980 | 531,834) 521,718 | 523,478 520,279 | 451,122 
\ ——— —____ 
Total Assets £) 2,132,164 | 1,455,030) 1,405,234 | 1,358,744 | 1,284,075 | 1,221,865 
—| | _—— 

1 

Sales, ete. ... «| 8,553,038 | 2,466,126] 2,055,464 | 1,799,499 | 1,738,603 | 1,884,002 


| 


The liquidation of the largest trading society in the State caused the 
figures to decline sharply in 1930-31. Continued decline in turnover and 
balance-sheet figures is attributable to the fact that the mining industry, 
jn centres of which a number of large societies operate, has failed to par- 
ticipate to any great extent in general economic recovery. 
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The trading societies are mainly consumers’ distributive societies organised 
on the Rochdale plan of “ dividend upon purchase,” conducting retail stores. 
They buy their supplies largely from a wholesale co-operative society with 
which a considerable number of them are affiliated. The societies have 
met with success in the Newcastle and other mining districts, and to a 
limited extent in other centres where large numbers of industrial workers 
reside. 


Rural Societies. 


There were 186 rural societies at 30th June, 1935. Their objects 
covered a variety of activities, including the manufacture and distribution 
of butter, cheese and bacon, the packing and marketing of fruit, and the 
purchase of poultry feed or general requisites. 


A statement of the liabilities and assets of these societies in the last 
six years is shown below. 


Particulars, 1929-30. 1930-31. | 1931-32, 1932~35. | 1933-34, 1934-35, 
_ 2 Mahe wre Oe _ Ne | i 
Socteties— 
Number at 30th June 115 lis) = 119,25) 188 136 
Returns received... 92 os} 102), S108) 110 


Members eee a 38,498 43,04 44,904) 46,970) 47,420 49,083 


Liabilities— 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ 
Share Capital ».| 834,816 883,834] 906,029; 925,473 956,091 967,008 


Surplus and Reserves} 643,826 675,822) 718,380, 730,134 781,612 | 829,420 
Other liabilities —...) 1,733,067 1,698,411 1,483,682 1,422,924 1,586,788 | 1,511,718 


Total Liabilities ..,; 3,211,709 | 3,258,067 


1 


3,108,091 3,078,531 | 3,324,491) 3,308,146 


“ 


Assets— 


Lana, Buildings, 
Plant, etc. «-| 1,645,412 | 1,739,770) 1,716,488 1,728,245 |1,759,247 | 1,826,186 


Stock oe +, 523,638 452,559 ao. 383,070 | 421,631 421,081 
Other Assets -..| 1,037,659 1,065,738) 1,001,257, 967,216 (1,143,613 | 1,060,879 
Total Assets +-.| 3,211,709 |3,258,067 | 3,108,091 3,078,531 13,324,491 3,308,146 


~ 


1 : | | \ 
Sales, etc. a +--|14,769,572 | 14,060,694 | 12,636,524 11,079,129 | 12,353,961 |12,672,791 


Investment Societies. 


Theré are three investment societies, formed by the employees of each 
of the following bodies, viz., Australian Gas Light Company, North Shore 
Gas Company, and the Taronga Park Trust. Share capital amounted to 
£14,155, other funds to £1,361, and external liabilities to £296. Shares in 
companies and Government securities were valued at £14,516. 
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Permanent Building Societies. 


The aggregate liabilities and assets of permanent building societies in 
the last five years are shown in the following statement :— 


{ | | 


Particulars. | 1930-31. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1988-34. | 1934~35, 
{ Y 
| 
Number of Societies es 7 7 7 7 7 
1 
Lia bilities— £ £ £ £ | ¢£ 


495,418 | 485,889 | 479,434 
330,251 | 382,469 | 345,413 


Share Capital ... ..| 510,639 | 501,678 | 
17! 
| 558,486; 558,165 | 644,251 


Reserves and net profits 330,398 | 331,7 


Deposits... i v.. 610,010; 597,17 
Other Liabilities . 27,926 24,549! 25,699 ;__19,131 20,106 
Total Liabilites .,,.1,478,973 |1, 45, 114 |1,409, S64 |1, 305, 654 |1, 389,204 
Assets— : ! ! 
Advances ee + (1,240,606 |1, 175,608 |1,106,993 |1,051,074 11,034,960 


Other Assets... ...| 238,367 | 279,506 | 302,87! ; 344,580 | 354,244 
Total Assets [1,455,114 1,409,864 11,395,654 [1,389,204 
| } ! i 


The income amounted to £87,293 in 1988-84 and to £85,124 in 1984-35 
while expenditure was £55,865 and £48,987, respectively. Net ineome de- 
creased from £65,130 in 1929-30 to £31,428 in 1953-54, and was £38,187 
in 1984-35, 


Starr-Bowkett and other Terminating Building Societies. 


Starr-Bowkett building societies are terminating societies, in which the 
rights of members to appropriation are determined by ballot or by sale. 
The usual procedure is that the member pays a subscripticn of 6d. per share 
per week for 15 ycars, or in some cases until the last appropriation is made, 
and is entitled to a loan of £50 in respect of each share held by him. Loans 
are repayable by instalments spread over 10 to 124 years without interest. 
Members may withdraw from a society at any time before they have received 
an advance, subscriptions being refunded as provided in the society’s rules. 
The duration of societies varies, but frequently over 20 years elapse before 
the last loan is made. When an advance has been made to all members re- 
maining in the society the process of winding-up commences and share 
eapital is repaid as repayments in respect of loans accumulate. The life- 
time of a society of this type often extends to about 28 years. Particulars 
relating to their operations during the last five years are shown below:— 


Particulars. 1930-81, | 1931-32, | 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. 
. | [ Z 
Number of Societies eae 1460, 145 | 145 (142 135 
Number of Returns...) 1394 | 129 | Ts] 2 105 
Liabilities— eS Be £ £ | f£ £ 
To Members... ...| 2,364,716 2,187,852 2,064,076) 1,926,718) 1,803,458 
Surplus ... ) 375,415, 361,875 357,010) 316,089, 296,296 
Other Liabilities eh 59,202 50, "421 44.14) 3] 42,623 45,651 
Total ce vee] 2,799,338 2.600, 148 2,465,223] 2,285,430, 2,145,305 
Assets— 7 ; | 
Advances ve ese| 2,882,726, 2,207,111! 2,095,111] 1,971,925 1,872,581 
Other Assets... ...)_ 416,607, 393,037| 370,112} 313.505 272,774 
Total’ me an 2 TB 2,600,148} 2,463,223) 2,285,430, 2,145,305 
i | 
I i 


Subscriptions received from shareholders in 1933-34 amounted to 
£111,606, and the withdrawals to £244,917; the advances on morigage 
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amounted to £260,125, and repayments to £388,982, and the sum due 
on account of advances at the end of the year was £1,971,925. The income 
during the year amounted to £48,887, and the expenses to £380,978, 


In 1934-35 subscriptions amounted to £111,706, withdrawals were £171,935, 
advances £259,750, repayments £326,364, income £38,663, and expenses. 
£27,381. 


Besides the Starr-Bowkett building societies there is another class 
of terminating building societies which work principally on a bank over- 
draft, and loans are made available to members pratically as scon as they 
require them, the ballot being very rarely rescrted to. A member receiving 
a loan does not repay the actual amount borrowed, but is required to pay 
an increased rate of contribution for the remainder of the life of the 
society, Consequently a balance-sheet in the usual sense of the term cannot. 
be prepared. Although a maximum period of twelve years is fixed as the 
life of the society, it is usual to wind up before the expiration of the: 
theoretical time. 


There were six such societies in existence at 30th June, 1934, and seven,, 
one of which was in process of liquidation, at 30th June, 1935. The 
following statement shows particulars of the transactions of these 
societies :— 


Particulars. ! 1930-81, | 1931-82. | 1932-83. | 1933-34. | 1934-35 
: | { | 

“ : a 
Number of Societies os wai oy 6 6 | 7 6 i 
Number of Returns oe tes ae 6 | 6 6 | 6 4 
Receipts— | | 

Subscriptions from Members ... £/ 24,698 | 21,481 | 19,874 | 16,814 , 20,363: 

Fines and other Charges oe ie 710 "576 676 411} 729s 

Interest received from borrowers £ 1,444) J,441 | 1,429 560 | 13,501 
Expenditure— | | | 

Advances to members... .. £) 11,3800 | 12,610 | 21,020 | 20,740 | 21,300> 

Withdrawals of share capital £) 11,557 | 12,076 5,842 3,347 2,123. 

Interest paid by society... we = £4,066 8,267 | 2,687 2,954 4,434. 

Management Expenses £1777 1,713 ; 1,829 1,488 ; 1,628 
Nuniber of shares av end of year... me 9,202 | 8,469 8,248 7.42) ' 8, 3708 


Trienpiy SoctetiEs. 


The affairs of the friendly societies in New South Wales are conducted 
in accordance with the Friendly Societies Act of 1912 and its amendments.. 
The societies are compelled to register, and are required to furnish periodi- 
eal returns to the Registrar, giving details relating to membership, sick-- 
ness, mortality, benefits, and finances. In this chapter finances only are- 
discussed, and the figures in the following tables relate to the societias. 
which provide benefits such as medical attendance, sick pay, and funeral 
donations, and are exclusive of the particulars of miscellaneous societies- 
registered under the Friendly Societies Act, such as dispensaries, medical. 
institutes, and accident societies. Other matters relating to friendly 
societies are discussed in the chapter entitled “ Social Condition.” 


Early legislation did not make adequate provision for maintaining the 
solvency of the friendly societies, but in 1899 an Act was passed to bring 
their affairs under State supervision and to make provision for the actuariak 
certification of tables of contributions, for valuations at least once withim 
five years, the investigation of accounts, and other measures for safeguard- 
ing the funds. Under an amending Act passed in 1935, a society is not 
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entitled to registration unless tables of contribution in respect of sickness 
and death benefits and policies of endowment are supported by an actuarial 
certificate. 

As a general rule, the moneys received or paid on account of a particular 
benefit must be kept in a separate account and be used only for the specific 
purpose. It is provided, however, that where the sickness and funeral funds 
of a society are administered by one central body for the whole society 
they may be treated as one fund, and on valuation being made the Registrar 
may authorise surplus moneys belonging to a fund to be used in any 
manner for the purposes of any other fund, 


Actuarial Valuations. ‘ 


In the quinquennial valuations between 1904 and 1919 all the societica 
were valued as at the same date, and particulars of the results were pub- 
lished in earlier issues of this Year Book. Under more recent arrange- 
ments the societies are valued in groups in successive years. 

Particulars of the last complete valuation—made at various dates 
between 1930 and 1934—are summarised below, together with valuations of 
two affiliated societies as at 30th June, 1935. 


[ Assets, 
Valued as at | Numb Liabilities, | | pears 
ale: sat | Nuniber, abilities, : pi 
| : pated Fonds, | bandon, | Tota | ener 
Affiliated Societies, 
£ £ £ [ £ £ 
30th June, 1930... 4 408,677 | 183,702 | 230,797 | 414,499 5,822 
do 1931 .. 3 ee | 123,573 16-260 | 282,833 |(~-) 31,475 
do 19382... 3 | 5,196,148 | 1,348,346 | 1,718,724 | 3,067,070 |(-)129,078 
do 1933. 2 ! 1,839,850 | 799,434 } 1,061,586 | 1,861,020 21,170 
do 1934... 3 | 2,058,068 | 921,439 1,195,078 | 2,116,517 58,449 
Total ...) 15 | 7,817,051 | 3,376,494 | 4,365,445 | 7,741,939 |(-) 75,112 
1 
i 
do 1985 «4 221,983) 8,912 | —«7,875 | 26,287 4,354 
Single Societies. 
30th June, 1930 ...5 11 | 54,743 45,676 20,063 | 66,739 | 11,996 
do 1935... 4 6,430 4,046 | 3,633 7,729 1,279 
Accumulated Funds. 


The following statement illustrates the growth of the funds of the 
Friendly Societies since 1911 :— 


ig | Sickness: Medical ana | all Bondss 
30th June. and Management § Other Funds. i 
Funeral Funds. Fund. H | Total, Per Member. 
£ s | £ | £ | £ 

1911* 1,378,722 78,264 49,852 1,506,838 9°14 
1916* 1,820,708 101,092 | 48,471 1,970,271 11°02 
1921 2,134,339 194,358 | 83,065 2,411,762 12:08 
1926 2,866,486 237,296 | 111,688 3,215,470 13°70 
1929 8,376,326 272,536 | 115,370 3,764,232 15°19 
1930 3,535,056 266,944 122,594 3,924,594 15:57 
1931 3,640,363 261,663 117,209 4,019,240 16-53 
1932 3,725,954 278,985 130,129 4,135,068 18-35 
1933 3,806,347 280,808 |! 138,638 4,225,793 19°97 
1934 3,836,444 298,208 147,607 4,282,259 20-88 
1935 3,899,572 304,228 149,057 21:27 


4,352,857 


*At3ist December. 
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Total funds have increased steadily throughout the period, as have 
average funds per member. Approximately 68 per cent. of accumulated 
funds were invested in mortgages at 30th June, 1934, 14 per cent. in public 
securities, 10 per cent. in buildings and other ‘freehold property and 6 per 
cent. in interest-bearing bank deposits. There has been a material change 
in the disposition of investments since 1929, as in that year mortgages 
represented 80 per cent. of total investments and publie securities only 
1.5 per cent. 

Receipts and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of the friendly societies in various years 
since 1906 are shown in the followi ing statement :— 


| Receipts. | Expenditure. 
Year. | 1 j ; | 
ended | | i Medical 
a¢th June.| Contri- | | sick | Funeral Atten- |PxPen ss 
| butions. | Interest. Other. Total. Pay. | Denn dance Manage-| Other. | Total. 
| | | Medicine| Ment | 


#1906 801,076 36.152 | 22,168 | 359, seal 81.180 28.871 90,608 425598 ; 21,582 269,568 
#1916 508,033 | 95,103 28, 645 | 631,781); 172,497 | 61,566 | 178,926 89,630 | 35,718 | 538,237 
1926 766,772 | 172,039 | 61,850 /1,000,661/) | 269,768 65,913 | 307,380 | 148,808 | 35,376 | 827,245 
1929 832,187 | 219,788 | 66,173 1,128,148) 819,787 | 77,928 | 343,381 | 161,300 | 42,638 | 945,034. 
1930 815,551 | 226,889 | 75,664 11,118,104) 319,329 | 86,790 | 831,052 | 171,410 | 49,161 | 957,742 
1931 765,113 | 210,164 | 49,290 1,024,567), 307,979 ; 75,747 | 298.299 | 171,820 | 76,076 | 929,921 
1932 758,229 | 162,321 | 106,244 1,026,794! 299,508 ; 78,144 | 292,065 | 158,500 | 87,749 | 910,966 
1933 706,755 | 154,759 | 77,852 999,366): 259,351 83,648 | 278,515 | 157,175 | 71,952 | 848,644 
1934 717,738 |167,992 | 56,296 | 042,026! 251,796 | 87,961 | 271,779 '148,742 125,282 | 885,560 


1935 =| 712,140 176,254 30,676 | 919,076), 251,803 | 85,853 | 277,997 |147,455 | 97,837 | 860,045 


* Year ended 31st December. 


Disbursements on account of benefits increased from £198,758 in 1996 to 
a maximum amount of £741,096 in 1928-29, and then declined annually 
to £611,536 in 1938-34. The decrease resulted largely from adjustment of 
benefits and the growth of unfinancial membership. The cost of medical 
attendance and medicine has increased, as additional charges were made 
by medical practitioners and pharmacists, and the average cost per adult 
member rose from 18s. 2d. in 1906 to 19s. in 1911, and to the highest 
point of 30s. 10d. in 1928-29; it then fell to 26s. 9d. in 1980-81, and has 
since risen to 30s. 1d. in 1934-35. 

After allowing for interfund transfers and payments as between brancues, 
expenses of management amounted to £146,139 in 1934-35, representing 
14s. 8d. per head of mean membership, as compared with 13s. 6d. in 1921- 
22, 10s. Od. in 1916, and 7s. 6d. in 1911. In proportion to contributions 
and to total income, respectively, management expenses represented 20.5: 
per cent. and 15.6 per cent. in 1933-34, 20.9 per cent. and 16.1 per cent. in 
1921-22, 17.6 per cent. and 14.2 per cent. in 1916, and 14.4 per cent. and 11.5 
per cent. in 1911. 

INSURANCE. 

Insurance in New South Wales, apart from Government pension funds, 
is mainly the province of private organisations. The question of national 
insurance was investigated by a Royal Commission appointed by the 
Jovernment of the Commonwealth in September, 1923, the final report 
being issued in March, 1927. The Commission recommended the creation 
of a national insurance fund to provide sickness, invalidity, maternity, and 
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superannuation benefits. In September, 1928, a National Insurance Bill 

was introduced into the Federal Parliament, but it was not taken beyond 

athe early stages in view of an impending dissolution of Parliament. 
Legislation. 

In New South Wales there is no legislation dealing specifically with the 
-conduct of insurance business, the insurance companies being subject to 
the Companies Acts. The Life, Fire and Marine Insurance Acts of 1902 
and 1917 were enacted in the State Parliament to provide for the protection 
-of life insurance policies and annuities against creditors, and fer the 
issue of special policies in substitution for those lost or destroyed, The 
section of the 1902 Act relating to marine insurance was superseded by the 
Commonwealth Marine Insurance Act of 1909, which defines the limit of 
emarine insurance and regulates the terms of the contracts, the liability of 
cthe insurers, etc. 

A. Commonwealth Act passed in 1905 limits the amount of assurance 
Payable on the death of children. The maximum amount ranges from 
£5 in respect of children under 1 year to £45 in the case of children 
‘between the ages of 9 and 10 years, the sums being payable only to parents 
‘or their personal representatives. The provisions of the Act do not apply, 
‘however, to any insurance effected by persons having an insurable interest 
‘in the lives insured or to insurances, e¢.g., industrial assurances, effected by 
parents in which the amount payable on the death of a child does not 
exceed the total amount of premiums actually paid, plus interest up to 
4 per cent. per annum. 

A bill for the purpose of regulating the conduct of life assurance 
“business in Australia was introduced in the Federal Parliament in 
August, 1929, and again after a change of Government in March, 1930, but 
it has not been passed into law. In March, 1982, an Act was passed 
-to provide for the lodgement by insurance companies of deposits with the 
‘Commonwealth Treasurer. 


Lire ASSURANCE. 

The volume of life assurance business transacted in New South Wales 
‘Increased very rapidly both absolutely and in proportion to the population 
aintil 1929-80. Progress was checked in 1930-81, and temporary recession 
was experienced in 1931-32 and 1932-338, when unemployment and incomes 
-generally were at a low level. There was marked recovery in 1988-34, and 
in 1934-35 the net addition to business in force was comparable with the 
rate of expansion in pre-depression years. The number of institutions 
transacting life assurance business increased until 1928, then declined, 
chiefly by reason of amalgamations. There are only two oversea insti- 
‘tutions accepting new business in New South Wales, one English and one 
New Zealand, though another English and an American society still carry 
policies contracted in earlier years. 

Particulars relating to life assurance are obtained from the reports pub- 
‘lished by the companies and from official returns collected under the Census 
Act of 1901. 

Life assurance business in New South Wales is conducted generally on 
the principle of premiums which remain constant throughout the term for 
which they are payable. The rates quoted by the companies transacting 
smew business in the State vary considerably, being affected by the con- 
‘ditions relating to bonuses and the age of the institutions. 


New South Wales Business—Ordinary Branch. 


The following tables relate oniy to assurances effected in New South 
Wales, and the extent of the business in force in the ordinary branch, ex- 
elusive of annuities, during the years 1933-84 and 1934-35 is shown below. 
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The business may be classified broadly in three categories—(1), whole- 
life assurance payable at death only; (2), endowment assurance payable 
at the end of a specified period or at death prior to the expiration of the 
period; (3), pure endowment payable only in case of survival for a specified 
period. 


1938-34, | 1934-35. 
Amount | | Amount 
> . Assured, Assured, 
ae lf Polictes jexclusive of Bonus Annual | Polictes |oxciustye of| Bonus Annual 
sation, Foree | Bonuses | Additions. | Femi uahe } ine Bonuses | Additions, Henin 
‘ * . and Re- | | , aa * | and Re- . 


assurances. | i assurances, 


[ | | 
| | £ || No. £ £ £ 
Aagsurance.../ 5, 348 | 64 1588, 026 114,631,576 | 1,859,308 |, 120.648 | 66,931,967 [15,237,612 1,981,261 
Endowment | | 
Assurance | 145,665 | 38,925,554 | 5,455,834 1,319,197 | 158,964 | 36,410,274 | 5,636,077 | 1,387,449 
Pye odo 13,170 | 2,166,863 56,805 82,377 || 18,888 | 2,254,341 68,040 84,846 
ment. | | 


Total... 274 183 |100,680, 443. /20, 144, 215 | a 1290, 382. | 288,000 105,596,582 [20,941,729 8,453,556 
\ i 


In - 1984-35 the majority of the policies, viz., 53 per cent., represented 
endowment assurances; whcle-life policies were 42 per cent., and endow- 
ments 5 per cent. of the total number. The amount assured under the 
whole-life policies represented 63 per cent. of the total (exclusive of bonus 
additions), the average per policy being £555, endowment assurance policies, 
with an average of £236 per policy, covered 35 per cent. of the total amount 
assured; and endowment policies, with an average of £168 per policy, 2 per 
cent. 

Industrial Assurance. 

A large business in industrial assurance has developed in New South 
Wales. The policies in this class are for small amounts, and the premiums 
in most cases are payable weekly or monthly. Industrial business in the 
State is transacted by the Australasian companies only. 


A classification of the industrial business in force in New South Wales 
is shown below :— 
ee 1983-34. : fl 1984-85, 
| { [ 
| Amount | Amount | 
Classification, | Polictes Assured, | veers | Annual | Policies Assured, oe i Annual 
in exclusive , tions cromtaas)| exclusive | tions Premiums 
Force. | of Bonus | * | Payable. Foree, of Bonus ~» | Payable. 
| Additions | = Additions. 
| | ‘ - | . 
e | 8 g || N £ | & £ 
Assurance we an 1,732,823 | 55.287 95,198 | 68 S10 1,726,807 64.458] 94,813 
Endowment Assur-/ 
ance ete 23,662,339 | 920,525 ,1,409,893 |' 559,838 |25,637,376 /1,072,033/1,529,438 
Pure Endowment 1,344,591 | sateen {| 85,401 |, 37,785 | 1,401,486 |... $8,587 
Total... | 617,216 [26,739,753 | | 975,812 1,589,992 || 666,433 28,765,669 (1,136,491|1,712,838 


* Partly estimated. 


In the industrial branch, endowment policies constituted 84 per cent. of 
the number of policies and 89 per cent. of the total amount assured. The 
average amount assured per policy, excluding bonuses, was £25 for assur- 
ance, £46 for endowment assurance, and £37 for pure endowment. 


Annuities. 

Transactions in annuities are not numerous, the business in force in New 
South Wales in 1934-35 being 587 policies for an aggregate amount of 
£67,643 per annum in the ordinary branch, and one policy representing 
£22 per annum in the industrial department. 

*10117—D 
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New Business. 
The new life assurance business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New 
South Wales during the last seven years, is compared in the following 


table :— 
Ordinary Branch. i Industrial Branch. 
Year. Annual Ree rane e “Annual 
Number of A t : Number of A t A : 
Policies, | ‘Assured. TBoyauie, | Policies, | Assured. | Pyemiums 
| £ £ | £ £ 
1928-29 | 33,298 | 12,984,604 453,724 | 131,498 6,987,127 417,364 
1929-30 | 26,422 | 11,650,396 405,031 , 124,013 6,821,670 405,139 
1930-31 i 19,515 9,058,478 320,555 97,970 5,102,788 307,401 
1931-32 | 18,784 7,460,868 263,102 89,736 4,203,452 | 252,045 
1932-33 | 22,981 {| 9,089,545 317,006 105,702 4,682,305 285,570 
1933-34 | 27,670 | 10,398,379 352,936 i 119,322 4,923,894 314,942 
a 1934-35 1 35,002 ' 11,838,720 410,348 il 139,06 5,643, 830 358,603 


The amount assured under new policies reached the maximum in 1928-29, 
the expansion in the industrial branch being greater than in the ordinary 
branch. Between 1928-29 and 1931-32 there were recessions of 42 per cent. 
and 40 per cent, in the respective branches, and in the latter year new busi- 
ness in the ordinary branch was the lowest since 1919-20, and in the indus- 
trial branch the lowest since 1921-22. There was substantial recovery in 
the years following 1931-82, the amount of new business in 1984-35 being 
lower than in 1928-29 by 8 per cent. in the ordinary branch and by 19 per 
cent. in the industrial branch. 


LIFE ASSURANCE—ORDINARY BUSINESS, 1906 to 1935. 
(Ratio Graph.) 


—_ 


Policies tn force ooo ee ae 
Amount assured 


Annual Premiums payable. .......- wees 
Amount assured per head 
of population 


} ame 


1910 1915-16 1920-21 1925-26 1930-31 
The numbersatthe side of the graph represent 10,000 policics, £1,000,000 of Assurances 
£100,000 of Premiums, and £1 of Assurances per head of population. 
The diagram is a ratio graph. The vertical scale is logarithmic, and each curve 
tises and falls according to the rate of inerease or decrease. In this it diifers from the 
natural scale graph, in which the curves rise and fall according to the actual increase or 
decrease, Actual valucs are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 
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A comparative statement of the amount of ordinary and industrial 
business, excluding bonuses and annuities, in force in New South Wales 
at the end of each of the last seven years is shown below :— 


| Ordinary Branch. 


| Industrial Branch, 


Amount  ! 


bat 
& 
$ 
et 


| 
| Amount { | 
| 
I 


Policies, | Assured, | penal ices, | Assured, | Annual 
excluding Si ‘eminms Policies. | ys a Premiun: 
| ‘Additions, "| Payable. excluding Bonus: Payable. 
; 1 i | 

| No | og | No | ¢ | & 
1928-29 | 283,416 | 96,368,198 | 3,199,603 | 604,275 | 26,186,916 ; 1,604,964 
1929-30 | 983,516 | 100,129,679 | 3,323,498 | 620,027 | 27,801,127 | 1,695,877 
1930-31 | 277,610 | 100,057,680 | 3,302°965 | 604/161 | 27,025,257 | 1,646,149 
1931-32 269,653 | 97,240,267 | 3,197,987 | 576,053 | 25,490,126 | 1,517,663 
1932-33 | 268,665 97,851.88] | 3.210.089 | 587,296 | 25,682,806 | 1,526,890 
1983-34 | 274,183 | 100,680,443 | 3/290.889 | 617,216 | 26,739,753 | 1,589,992 
1934-35 | 288,000 ; 105,596,582 | 3,453,556 | 666,433 | 28,765,669 | 1,712,838 


The bonus additions effective in 1934-35 amounted to £20,941,729 in the 
ordinary branch, and those in the industrial branch were estimated at 
£1,136,491, 


During the five years ended 30th June, 1929, the amount assured increased 
by approximately £25,000,000, or by 35 per cent., in the ordinary branch, 
and £11,000,000, or by 73 per cent., in the industrial branch. The rate of 
growth diminished in 1929-30, and there were recessions in 1930-31 and 
1931-32. Recovery of the former rate of progress has since been rapid, 
small increases in amount assured jn both branches in 1939-33 being 
followed by increases which amounted in the ordinary branch to £2,828,562 
in 1933-34 and to £4,916,139 in 1934-385, and in the industrial branch to 
£1,056,947 and £2,025,916 respectively. 


The development of life assurance in relation to the population is shown 
in the following statement, which illustrates also the increase in the average 
amount per policy and in the premium payable. 


j 


\ | } 
Policies per 1,000 of | Amount Assured per Average Amount | Average Annual 


i 
: < emlum payable 
rae Population. Head of Population, | bar Paley: Pr a Policy. 
| Ordinary. | Industrial.| Ordinary. | Industrial. | Ordinary. Industrial. | Ordinary, |Industrial, 
‘ 1 I \ ! t 

j : 7 

| No. No | £ad/£ ad] & £ |£ 8d) £ 8d, 
1928-29 113 241 | 38:10 1/10 9 8 340 43 |1l1 6 92138 1 
1929-30 112 245 | 3911 8 /10 19 10 353, 45 pat 14 5 214 8 
1930-31 109 236 | 39 3 4/1011 7 360 45 |111711/214 6 
1931-32 105 223 | 3714 3/917 9 | 361 44 1117 2/212 § 
1932-33 | 103 226 | 3712 5/917 6 364 44 /1119 0.212 0 
1933-34 | 104 235 | 38 8 0110 4 0 367 43 |12 0 1,211 6 
1934-35 109 252 39 18 6/1017 6 367 43 1119 10; 211 5 

: | 


Tntil 1929-30 ordinary insurance business was growing steadily at a rate 
somewhat more rapid than the growth of population, and industrial business 
was growing at a much faster rate. Subsequent recessions were due to 
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a reduction in the volume of new business and a marked increase in surren- 
ders of existing policies. Payments on account of surrendered policies 
and maturities since 1928-29 are stated below :— 


Payment of Policies, including bonus additions. 
Year. Surrenders. |claims-Deaths, Maturity etc. 
2 = | — aes 
Ordinary. Industrial. | Ordinary. ! Tnaustrial. 
i 
\ £ | £ £ | £ 
1928-29 ae valet 342,871 | 36,965 1,771,062 i 497,346. 
1929-30 i's wee 381,961 | 54,815 1,886,874 | 522,910 
1930-31 as win 623,013 119,959 1,781,727 | 588,522 
1931-32 ea ‘see 900,772 | 147,582 1,972,678 | 596,406 
1982-33 ote aes 839,579 75,655 2,045,840 | 627,957 
1933-34 os eke 749,148 | 75,368 2,052,799 656,746. 
1934-35 Oey ek 715,878 | 59,542 2,171,608 627,475 
| 


Australasian Assurance Socteties—-Total Business. 


The life assurances undertaken in New South Wales by foreign com- 
panies represent au insignificant proportion of their total business and of 
the business done in New South Wales by all companies. 


A summary of the total business—ordinary and industrial—of the 
Australasian societies operating in New South Wales, and of the amount 
of receipts, expenditure, and accumulated funds, at intervals since 1895, 
is shown below. 


; Interest and 


| | 1 Rents. 


| | 
| | Accumulated eeraran ay: 
i peti } unds, in- 

Year, | Societies. | ae aa | Receipts. | Been | cluding Paid- Aaa i 
| | ror . up Capital Amount | Reatised 
| pand Reserves. Received.) on Mean 
| | i Funds. 
[No | No. £000, £000] £000 | £000 ‘per cent. 

1895-96 10 | 268,242 | 3.3892 i 2,334 20,438* 1,037 | 5-21 
1900-01 | 11.-«| «381,868 4,093) 2.648 | 26,491" | 1,162. 4-51 
1905-06 | 14 | 756.585 | 5,437 | 3,834 34,916 1,828 | 4-48 
1910-11 | 11. | «(1,056,178 7,131 | 4.619 45,668 1,963 , 4:46 
1915-16 ; 14 | 1,424,196 9,474 | 6,085 61.572 2,836 ' 4:74 
1920-21 14. -1,944,845 14.079 ° 7,944 |! 63,029 | 4,116 5-16 
1925-26 | 33. | 2,678,790 22,189 12,860 |; 124,361 6,595 5.52 
£930-31 | 24 3,190,768 29,893 20,082 ; 178,807 ; 9,802 5°67 
1931-32 21 | 3,110,635 29,275 23,073 185,432 9,637 5:30 
1932-33 | 21 | 3,148,829 28.561 21,891 | 192,407 | 8,788 4°65 
1933-34 20 | 3,258,650 29,487 , 21,442 | 200,921 8,936 4°54 
1934-35 | 20 3,445,068 31,084 20,292 211,867 | 9,102 ' 441 


| 


* Exclusive of capital and reserve funds, etc. 


The annual additions to the funds have shown a considerable increase 
since 1911, and there was gradual increase in earning power of funds from 
1910-11, when 4.46 per cent. was realised, until a rate equal to 5.64 per cent. 
was reached in 1926-27. The rate in 1928 and 1929 was somewhat lower; 
it rose to 5.67 per cent. in 1930-31, and has since fallen to 4.41 per cent., 
being the lowest point reached since 1908. 
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The following table shows details of the total receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Australasian institutions during 1934-35 for both classes of 
business, including small amounts of business done in New South Wales 
by non-Australasian companies. 


Particulars | oe ey ata 
Receipts— | ' 
Premiums— | £ £ é 
New ... 1,895,424 
5,440,987 | 20,574,699 
Renewal... vin sii’ nee ...| 18,288,288 
Consideration for Annuities... ae és 548,984. ied 548,984 
Interest on Investments* ... hike | 7,481,650 1,440,783 8,922,433 
Rents ., 00a. a : - | 160,001 19,778 179,779 
Other Receipts see eae is wf 711,677 146,343 858,020 
| 
Total Receipts fis ...| 24,036,024 | 7,047,891 | 31,083,915 
Expenditure— 
Claims and Policies matured ...| 9,290,961 | 1,955,058 | 11,246,019 
Surrenders... ae bed ee ...| 2,793,407 | 250,596 3,044,003 
Annuities me 228 whe sc 191,997 136 192,133 
Cash Bonuses and Dividends tee Sas 456,553 67,890 |. 524,443 


Expenses, incl. commission, and brokerage, 2,464,206 | 1,841,143 | 4,305,349 


Taxes ... 561,237 | 93,247 654,454 


189,905 136,005 | 825,910 


Depreciation, Reserves, Transfers, etc. 


| 15,948,266 | 4,344,075 | 20,292,341. 
i . 


Total Expenditure ... 


* Includes rent in some cases, 


A more detailed comparison of receipts and expenditure for each of the 
past ten years is shown on pages 189 and 190 of the Statistical Register 
for 1984-35, 


The receipts of the societies consist mainly of premiums on policies and 
of interest and rents arising from investments. The former represented 
63.0 per cent. of the receipts in 1984-35, and the latter 31.8 per cent. in the 
ordinary branch; corresponding figures for the industrial branch being 77.2 
per cent. and 20.7 per cent. respectively. Payments on account of death 
claims, policies matured and surrendered, and cash bonuses and dividends 
amounted in 1934-35 to £12,732,918, or 79.8 per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture in the ordinary branch, and in the industrial branch to £2,273,680, or 
52.3 per cent. LExpenses-of management and taxation constituted 19.0 
per cent. of the expenditure in the ordinary branch and 44.5 per cent. in 
the industrial. 


The excess of receipts over expenditure, carried to assurance and other 
funds, amounted to £8,087,758 and £2,708,816 in the respective departments, 
representing proportions to total receipts of 34 per cent. and 38 per cent. 
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Expenses of Management. 


Tha ratio between management expenses and premium income must 
necessarily vary with the volume of new business transacted, and with the 
age of the society, quite apart from the competition for new business. ‘The 
following figures show in respect of the ordinary and industrial depart- 
ments of the Australasian societies the cost of management, including 
commission and taxes, and its proportion to premium income and gross 
receipts. 


| Management Expenses, 


! | etc. 
) Management : | = 
Yoar, : Expenses, Freuuunt Gross Receipts. i Per cepts OF S 
| Taxes, etc. let | Premium Gross 
| | Income. | Receipts. 
| £ £ £ | 
1895-96 | 488,524 2,380, 167 3,392,423 18°42 12-93 
1900-01 | 565,380 2,799,512 4,093,376 20°19 13°81 
Fe 1905-06 858,741 3,500,448 | 5,437,589 24°53 | 15°79 
1910-11 | 1,016,153 | 5,074,204 | 7,131,250 20°03 | 14°25 
1915-16 | 1,252,438 6,591,572 | 9,442,131 19°60 | 13°26 
1920-21 | 2,222.918 | 9,870,S14 | 14,009,157 22°51 : 15°86 
1925-26 | 3,727,350 | 14,635,673 | 22,031,257 25:47 | 16°92 
1930-31") 4,897,622 | 19,557,848 | 29,577,303 25-04 | 16°56 
1931-32*, 5,412,507 | 19,054,060 , 28,953,339 | 28°35 18°69 
1532-33* 5,672,846 19,084,290 | 28,233,517 29°72 | 20-09 
1933-84*| 5,596,867 19,682,055 | 29,253,303 28°44 19°13 
| 


31,083,915 24:11 | 15°96 


* Includes a small aniount of New South Wales business of forcign companies, 


The expenses of management in 1934-35 include £2,030,501 commission 
and brokerage, £532,766 payments to agents, etc, £654,484 income and 
other taxes and £1,742,082 in general office management expenses. Taxation 
increased from £351,329 in 1928-29 to £889,513 in 1930-31, and to £1,780,824 
in 1982-88; it then declined to £654,484 in 1934-35. 

Particulars regarding the management expenses of the ordinary and 
industrial branches are stated separately in the following table for each 
ef the past seven years :— 


vrdinary Branch, | Industrial Branch. 


Year. | eee nae 4 2 
Premium | Total Premium | Total 
Income. | Receipts. i | Income, ' Receipts. 
{ : | 
| per cent. ; per cent. per cent, | per cent. 
1928-29 : 18-45 12-06 } 37°36 30°11 
1929-30 20°83 | 13°27 37°42 29°87 
1930-81 | 21:03 | 1315 | 2616 | 28°45 
1981-82 | 2515 | STH) 8738 | 2897 
1932-33 | 26°57 | 17°11 38°69 30+43 
1933-34 | 24°93 15-98 38-48 30°14 
1934-35 | 1999 | 1259 | 85°55 QT -45 


The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in propor- 
tion to the receipts, on account of the house-to-house method of collection, 
which is an essential feature of the system. 
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Liabilities and Assets. 


The following table gives a summary of the total liabilities and asseLs 
of the Australasian societies as at various balance dates in 1934-35 -— 


Liabilities. fi Assets. 

Assurance F unds— £ | Loans— £ 
Participating in Profits ..,189,084,895 |! On Mortgage “ey vee 42,655,451 
Not participating in Profits 1,920,217 | », Municipal and Other 
Claims [nvestment Fund .., 12,340 | Local Rates... w- 89,414,507 
Other Assurance Funds... 13,467,324 »» Reversionary, Life, and 

——- i Other Interests w» - 636,101 
ee Fes ac 204,484,776 , an ee ee i .. 28,791,141 
ther Funds— ji , Personal Security os 17,946 
Guarantee and Contingency i} - Government Securities.. 41,701 
Funds ... aie we = 940,941 © Other Debentures and 
Investment Fluctuation i| ” Bonds ... eee ... 1,380,390 
Fund... iis w. 8,136,650 || Miscellaneous Loans v= 1,102,356 
Paid-up Capital .., ve 1,656,762 | 
Reserve Funds sg ee = 1,847,727 | Total Ea 112,939, 593 
ey 1 
Total Funds... 211,866,856 || 
Other Liabilities— | 
Claims admitted but not \| Government Securities ... 66,829,266 
ped ae we .. 1,940,487 |! Other Securities and Shares ... 13,405,393 
Outstanding Accounts .., 497,377 | Real Estate .., ie .-» 10,647,312 
Miscellaneous si +. 1,454,090 || Other Assets... ves ae 10,937,244 
Total Liabilities ... £215,758,810 i Total Assets .., £215,758,810 


Under legislation passed in 1932 companies are obliged to deposit certain 
sums with the Commonwealth Treasury, as a guarantee of good faith, and 
these amounts are included in their balance-sheets under the head of 
Government securities or deposits. 


The rapid growth of funds of life assurance companies is shown on page 
222, and the following table indicates the main classes of assets in which 
accumulated funds have been invested over the past twenty years :— 


Loans on— 
Government 
j and Other Real 
Year, Municipal Securities Estate, 
Mortgage. ' and Other Policies. Other. and Shares, 
| Local Rates. 
i | 
£000 £000 £000 =; £000 £000 | £000 
1915-16 ... ee 25,648 10,467 8,035 1,387 i 11,046 3,041 
1920-21 ... ens 19,371 10,663 8,427 | 1,667 | 42,462 | 3,474 
1925-26 ... Nee 25,995 18,673 13,918 3,802 53,585 ! 4,944 
1930-31 ... eee 41,716 37,018 24,359 | 3,003 48,472 | 8,236 
1931-32 ... Bon 41,169 37,769 26,807 | 3,098 61,213 8,538 
1932-33 ... ees 40,437 37,806 27,977 | 3,016 67,833 i 9,248 
1933-34 ... ae 40,454 38,250 28,524 | 2,905 74,359 } 9,636 
1934-35 ... ah 42.655 39,415 28,791 3,078 80,235 10,647 


In former years loans on mortgage constituted the chief avenue for the 
investment of funds. Large subscriptions to war loans were, however, 
accompanied by a substantial decline in mortgages. In the ten years 1921- 
1931 the greatest relative growth occurred in loans to municipal and other 
local bodies, on policies and on mortgage. Since 1930-31 investment has 
been practically confined to Government loans, although in 1934-35 there 
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were substantial additions to mortgages and other loans. Considerable 


sums are held on fixed deposits with banks, the amount in 1934-35 being 
£2,736,862, while current bank balances totalled £1,656,520. 


The ratio of loans on the security of mortgages, local rates, policies, ete., 
to total assets, was between 60 and 70 per cent. up to 1915-16; it declined 
to 43 per cent. by 1921-22, rose to 58 per cent. in 1929-30, and thence 
declined again to 53 per cent. in 1934-85. These changes were due mainly 
to fluctuating investments in Government loans, which represented 17 per 
cent. of total assets in 1915-16, compared with 44 per cont. in 1921-22, 28 
per cent. in 1929-80, and 31 per cent. in 1934-35. 


Fire, Marine, AND GENERAL INSURANCE. 


The nature of the local insurances effected during the year 1984-35 is 
shown in the following table. The particulars relate to New South Wales 
risks only. Premiums exclude returns and reinsurances in Australia and 
New Zealand, but no deductions are made for payments made under treaty 
arrangements whereby reinsurance is cffected with overseas companies. In 
the case of losses, amounts recovered from Australasian re-insuring offices 
are excluded also. Income in the form of interest, rents, ete., accrues 
mainly from the investment of reserve funds accumulated in past years, 
but .as the companies frequently control investments trom head offices with- 
out regard to the State or country in which accumulated profits were 
earned, the amount shown below cannot be taken as a true measure of 
income from the investment of surplus funds derived from the conduct of 
business in New South Wales. 


{ ‘ 1 
Premiums: 


in Expenditure in New South Wales. 
ao Expenses of | Proportion of Premium 
Wales, Management. Income. 
Nature of Insurance. less Re- | Losses, |—--—~,- > j 
insurances, less Re- | Com- } Total. » Com- Other 
in ' insur- | mission; : Sh mission |Manage 
Australia | ances. apd Other, | Losses| and | ment 
and New) | Agents’ | { Agents’| Expen- 
Zealand, ' ‘Charges! |Charges Res. 
l 
| per per per 
£ \ £ £ £ cent. cent. cent. 
; | | : 
Fire a (1,946,387 (553,754 | $19,848, 615 ,216/1,488,818)| 28°45 | 16°43 | 31°61 
Marine o oy 362,002 188,021 | 27,413] 96,954! 812,388/| 51:94 7:57 | 26°78 
Personal Accident o | 182,022 | 54,937 | 26,205) 26,714] 107,256|| 41°61 | 19°85 | 20:28 
Employers’ Liability and ' \ : : 
Workers’ Compensation + 1,066,757 | 826,563 | 46,976 eee ae 7748 440 | 18°32 
Public Risk, Third Party 43,039 | 8,873 6,686, 9,815 25,824|) 20-62 | 15-42 | 22-80 
Plate-glass .. any ae os 60,754 17,423 | 16,594) 14,319; 42,336] 28°68 ; 17-44 23°57 
Motor Car and Motor Cyele | B14484 455,587 119,191] 145,267' 720,045! 65°94 | 14°63 | 17°84 
flailstone . . 58,949 58,379 | 9,687; 15,785 78,751, 90°55 | 16°35 | 26°69 
Boiler Explosion . 41,281 9,175 1,100 2,146, 6,421) 23:14] 9°75 | 19-02 
Live Stock .. 15,289 5,785 2,367 4,255; 12,407} 37°84 | 15°48 | 27°83 
Burglary 63,286 ' 23,088 10,978, 18,950 47,966|| 36°40 | 17°35 | 22°04 
Guarantee .. 87,272 , 12,228 | 5,347 8,059 25,634) 32°81 | 14°85 | 21-62 
Loss of Profits 35.682 | 4,300} 6,195! 11,031] 21,526'| 12-05 | 17°36 ' 30°91 
Elevator 3,015 | 47 | (465: 846, 1,361) 1°56 | 15:42 , 2816 
Sprinkler 3,071 661) 477! 834 1,972) 21:52 | 15-58 | 27-16 
Pluvius .. bey sna ue 9,315 ; 4,581 | 971] 2,021 7,523!; 48°64 | 10°42 , 21°70 
Householders’ Comprehensive..| 70,768 | 22,649 9,848, 16,668) 49,163) 32°60 i 18°91 | 23°55 
Other eae 13,098 | 13,239 | 1,613| 2,095' 16,952! 101-08 | 12-35 | 15°99 
ae teenree 3 \ ' 
Total Premiums 14,746,471 | i 
Total Interest, ete... 266,947 | [! 
Total .|5,018,418 lacie 605,864/1; 181,388 4,035,442 | 47°37 | 12-76 24°89 
| | 
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The total losses amounted to 47 per cent. of the premiums. The expenses 
for commission and agents’ charges were £605,864, and for general man- 
agement £1,181,388; making a total of £1,787,252 or 37.7 per cent. of the 
premium income. In 1933-34 losses amounted to £2,008,061, or 45.0 per 
cent. of premium income, and expenses, £1,738,050, represented 39.1 per 
cent. 

The principal classes of insurance, according to the amount of net pre~ 
miums are fire, employers’ liability and workers’ compensation, motor 
vehicles and marine. 

General insurance business transacted in New South Wales decreased 
sharply in 1930-31 and 1931-32 as a result of diminished business activity 
generally, and the rapid growth of unemployment. All classes of insurance 
were affected, the recessions in premium income between 1929-30 and 
1931-32 being 50 per cent. in workers’ compensation, 42 per cent. in motor 
car and cycle, 36 per cent. in personal accident, 21 per cent. in marine, 
li per cent. in fire and 28 per cent. in total premiums. Since 1931-32 
total premium income has increased by £412,245, the most notable increases 
being workers’ compensation £291,669 and motor car and cycle £174,231, 
Fire premiums declined between 1931-32 and 1934-35 by £169,292. 

A summary of the revenue and expenditure in respect of general in- 
surance transactions in New South Wales in the period of six years ended 
June, 1935, , is shown below:— 


Particulars, 1929-30. | 1930-81. 1931-32. | 1932-23. | 1988-84, , 1934-35. 
: | a ; 
. Betd rn. ora ee Ne : 
Revenue-— £ £ £ £ £ | £ 
Net Premiums ..-|6,038,874 14,789,402 (4,334,226 4,335,485 |4,449,320 [4,746,471 
i 
Interest, ete. ... ...| 354,467 | 355,089 | 278,314 | 258,763 | 261,090 | 266,947 
pune bec peeeie 
Total .., a 6,393,281 5,144,491 |4,612,540 14,594,188 |4, 710, 410 i5, 013, ee 
Expenditure— ! | 
Losses ... he .. (8,930,404 |2,641,941 '2,314,044 |1,882,944 {2,008,061 2,248,190 
Management—- | 
Commission and i | 


Agents’ Charges ...|_ 790,875 | 621,087 ; 557,343 | 571,655 566,061 | 605,864 
Other Expenses — ...),397,116 [1,329,715 |1,210,58] |1,223,163 /1,171,989 |1,181,388 


Total ... +++5,518,395 4,592,693 |4,08],968 |3,677.762 [3,741,111 [4,035,442 


Excess cf Revenue 874,886 | 551,798 | 530,572 | 916,426 | 969,299 | 977,976 


| 

Proportion te Premium, per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent.) per cent. 
Income— ; 

55-16 53-39 43-43 


Losses ... 55-15 |} 45-02 | 47°37 
| 
Expenses —- | | 
Commission, ete. wf 18-10 12-97 12-86 13-19 12-72 | 12-76 
Other... ef 28-A 27-76 27-93 | 28-21 24-89 


During the six yeays shown above approximately 50 per cent. of the pre- 
miums were repaid to insurers to cover losses. The fluctuations in the 
excess of revenue were duc mainly to the amount of losses in fire insurance, 
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Tn proportion to premium income the losses and expenses vary greatly 
in the different classes of insurance. The following table shows a compari- 
son under these heads for the past five years :— 


] Proportion per cent. ot Losses to Proportion per cent, of Expenses 
| Premiums. . to Premiums. 
| 3 =o | a a a | 2,4 a a | = 
| 
Fire a ts 1 49-3 | 38°83 | 29-27) 27°34) 28°45) 47-4 | 47-4 | 50-4 | 47-9 | 48-0 
Marine... ++ 40°8 | 95-42 | 36°49 49°51 51-94}, 52-2 | 39°5 | 39-2 | 34°9 | 34-4 
Porsonal Accident 45-4 | 48°62 | 41°92) 42-07 41-61! 41-3 43-0 | 41-4 | 40-2 | 40-1 
Employers’ Liability and 1 i 
Workers’ Compensa-) 4 | 
tion... 73-2 | 83-37 | 79°46) 78°77! 77°48 28+1 | 29-9 | 26-1 | 24-0 | 22-7 
Public Risk, Third Par ty 26-3 | 21:45 | 26-67| 20-18) 20°62 | 45-0 | 40-1 | 40°7 | 40-2 | 38-2 
Plate Glass . 33-3 | 34-06 | 30°39; 28-20 28-68 | 42-4 143-2 | 43-8 | 43°8 | 41-0 
Motor Car and Motor i | 
Cycle ... is ../ 62:0 | 52°28 | 49°39! 49-99] 55-94: 34-2 | 33-0 | 34-7 | 35-2 | 82-5 
Hailstone.. Bae sie 32°3 | 42-25 | 35-23, 84-22’ 90°55! 40-4 | 40-4 | 42°9 | 43-2 | 43:0 
Boiler Explosion .| 62°7 | 32:17 | 31:36, 42°82; 28+14/| 26-1 | 30-6 | 27-0 | 31-7 | 28-8 
Live Stock .| 89+1 |196°43 | 71-011 37°75 87°84) 51-2 | 468 | 390 | 44-4 | 43°3 
Burglary ... .| 463 | 46°76 | 42°85, 85-49, 36-40; 39-1 | 39-4 | 40°3 | 39-8 | 39-4 
Guarantee | 89-2 | 22-21 | 27-03' 19-97 32-81 | 36-6 | 381 | 37-8 | 37-0 | 36-0 
Loss of Profits 1194.) 7°70) 4:77, 5°96 12:05 | 41:4; 44-1 | 46:8 /48:5 | 48°3 
Elevator... ou. asl 144 | 0°30) 1:60, 134) 1:56) 38:8 [43-8 | 47-4 | 45-2 | 43-6 
Sprinklor as veel 13-9 [131°60 | 12°39, 13-88] 21-52]| 37-6 | 39°6 | 44-9 | 427 | 42-7 
Other... as ++! 90°0 | 48°50 | 58° Bes 54°92 43°38]! 36°2 |35:4 | 38°38 36-6 | 35°6 
Total ... we] 5502 53°39. 43° 43) 45: 02 47°37 40-7 40°38 | 41:4 | 39-1 | 37-7 


In some cases the losses and expenses of management combined exceed 
the amount of premium income. This does not necessarily mean an aggre- 
gate loss on the class of business concerned, because societies have other 
sources of income, such as interest, which it is not possible to allocate to 
respective classes of insurance. 


Many policies are for a period of twelve months, and the majority of 
the insurance companies set aside annually a reserve for unexpired risks. 
In the case of fire insurance the amount so set aside is usually 40 per cent. 
of the net premium income of the vear. Underwriting deficiencies in- 
curred in the fire department since the year ended 30th June, 1921, were 
£104,105 in 1922, £195,718 in 1928, £208,656 in 1924, £340,501 in 1927, £3981 
in 1928, and £800,695 in 1929. Surpluses, which oecurred in other years, 
amounted to £291,199 in 1932, £406,571 in 1938, £485,424 in 1934, and 
£457,569 in 1935. 

The total amount of tlie fire insurance written in New South Wales was 
£632,831,566 in 1929-80, £589,895,568 in 1983-34, and £574,139,806 in 193+- 
35. The measures taken for the prevention of fire are described in the 


chapter “Local Government.” 


Insurance relating to the liability of employers grew rapidly while wages 
were rising and as the scope of workers’ compensation was extended by 
legislation. An amended Workers’ Compensation Act, which commenced on 
1st July, 1926, increased the amount of compensation payable, extended the 
benefits to a large body of workers previously excluded, and placed upon 
erapioyers the obligation of insuring against liability in respect of practically 
all classes of employees. Premium income, which amounted to £1,749,775 
in 1927-28, declined to £1,556,019 in 1929-30, and thence to £775,088 in 
1951-82, The decline in premiuin income was due mainly to a revision of 
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charges consequent upon a restriction of benefits and the accumulation 
of experience reg rarding risks carried, together with the widespread growth 
of unemployment in 1980-31 and 1981-32. 

Subsequent recovery in employment has caused premium income to 
increase annually since 1931-32, the amount in 1934-35 being £1,066 57. 
Details regarding the workers’ compensation law aa its operation are 
shown in chapter “Employment” of this Year Book. 

The insurance of motor cars also developed rapidly, its growth bemg 
due to an increased use of these vehicles, but premiums declined in succes- 
sive years from £1,144,608 in 1928-29 to £630,537 in 1989-33. In 1984-35 
premiums amounting to £814,484 were higher thaxid in 1932-33 by £183,047. 

For marine insurance, the premium receipts declined from £552,202 in 
1925-26 to £426,548 in 1929-30 and to £295,887 in 1930-31. Following small 
increases in succeeding years premiums amounted to £362,002 in 1934-35. 


Government Insurance Office. 


The Government Insurance Office of New South Wales was constituted 
by the Government Insurance (Enabling and Validating) Act, 1927, 
deemed to have commenced on 30th June, 1926. Its establishment was the 
outcome of the extension of workers’ compensation benefits in 1926 in order 
that employers might be able to fulfil at the lowest cost their compulsory 
obligations to insure employees. An internal insurance fund whieh had 
been created under the Treasury Insurance Board in 1911, for the insurance 
of Government buildings against fire risks, was taken over by the office. 

The Government Insurance Office is empowered to transact workers’ com- 
pensation insurance without limitation in respect of both private and public 
employers. Power to operate in other branches of general insurance busi- 
ness, such as fire, marine, motor, ete., is, however, limited to insurances 
effected with Government departments and instrumentalities, Government 
contractors, publie servants, and in respect of other matters in which the 
Government is interested. These powers were exercised until the middle of 
1988, since when the activities of the office have been confined to risks of 
which the Crown is the direct owner or employer. In the ease of workers’ 
compensation, however, the office must, as a licensed insurer, accept insur- 
ances when required to do so by private employers. 

Particulars of the business transacted by the Government Insurance 
Office during the year 1984-35 are shown below:— 


| | 

Workers’ | 3; ‘ | 

Particulars, { Sonrenae Nation eae | Ome: Total 

| eee ee ee ee ee ee 

Premiums less Reinsurances, ete. ide. 838 | 20,9385 | 7,581 | 1,475 | 158,829 

Interest, etc. hi one me ad 10,857 | 12,852 | 1,769} 2,006 27,484 
Total Revenue ... —-£_:139,695 | 83,787 ' 9,350 | 3,481 | 196,313 

Claims less Reinsurances, etc. ... «| 103,088 | 2,748 3,052 652 | 109,540 

Expenses (and Taxation) ee «| 13,902 3,263 1,218 476 | 18,859 


ii 
Total Expenditure ... g 116,990 6,011 [ ea 1,128 | 128,399 
} 


| i 
| 22,705 27,776 5,080 2,353 oT, 914 


Surplus... see uae ave 


* Including Treasury Guarantee Fund. 


Of the trading surplus £31,022 was appropriated to a contingent liability 
yeserve in respect of premiums unpaid by Government departments and 
the balance £26,892, was added to general reserve. 
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Since the formation of the office on Ist July, 1926, premiums have 
totalled £2,563,148, and interest, ete., £825,258. Expenditure on claims 
amounted to £1,447,969, administration to £249,612, income tax and stamp 
duty to £183,171, and contributions to Fire Board £25,888. Total trading 
surpluses £981,761, and funds taken over from the Treasury Insurance 
Board £414,582, have been allocated as follows: Treasury Fire Risks 
Account £200,000, Consolidated Revenue Account £300,000, bonuses to 
holders of Workers’ Compensation policics £237,518, contingent reserve for 
unpaid premiums by Government Departments £58,404, and general reserve 
£605,426. Assets at 80th June, 1935, comprised funds at Treasury £113,518, 
Government securities £601,137, debtors £77,787, and other £3,704. 

BANKRUPIYCY. 

The Bankruptey Act, 1924-33, of the Commonwealth superseded the 
bankraptey laws of the States as from 1st August, 1928. Under the Federal 
law sequestration orders may be made by the Bankruptcy Court on a 
bankruptcy petition presented either by a debtor or by a creditor. The 
Court may refuse to make an order on a debtor’s petition if his unsecured 
liabilities are under £50, and creditors may not petition unless the indebted- 
ness amounts to £50. Upon sequestration the property of the bunkrupt vests 
in an official receiver for division amongst the creditors. Provision is made 
also for compositions aud assignments without sequestration and for deeds 
of arrangement. 

Statistics relating to the sequestration and assignment of estates of 
persons who are unable to pay their debts afford some indication of the 
fluctuations in the business conditions of the community. It is not practic- 
able to make comparisons between the transactions in former years under 
the State law and those recorded since the commencement of the Federal 
system. owing to the material alterations made in regard to legal proceed- 
ings between debtors and creditors. Moreover the Federal records did not 
provide an entirely satisfactory basis for conclusions until the people be- 
came familiar with these changes, 

The following statement shows particulars of the bankruptcies (seques- 
trations, compositions, assignments, and deeds of arrangement) in New 
South Wales under the Bankruptey Act of the Commonwealth in each of 
the past six years. The records are inclusive of cases in the Federal 
Capital Territory which for the purposes of the Act is included in the 
Bankruptcy district of New South Wales :— 


Year ended 31st Suly— 
Particulars, > ney ~~ 15 te + 
1930, : lost. | 1982, | 1983, | 1984. 1935. 
{ i ' 
Sequestration Orders*— : ; | | 
Number ... a esl 546 685 — 387 | 202 | 8461 251 
Liabilities _ £922,966 | 739,788 | 897,497 | 434,059 | 362,264 .269,1038 
Assets... ees £| 369,112 515,581 | 395,807 | 159,408 ; 166,859 | 107,832 
Composition and Assign- : 
ments without Seques- | 
tration— | 1 
Number 000 we 33 43 11 12 14 | 9 
Liabilities £) 187,004 | 136,848 | 583,189 27,301 | 24,263 | 7,158 
‘Assets... aa £} 186,402 | 102,540 | 267,122 7,961 | 7,611 | 2,628 
Deeds of Arrangement—- | 
Number ... ae mas 466 795 443 313 | 266 167 
Liabilities £'1,048,118 |2,025,875 | 860,049 | 602,799 | 493,342 | 349,711 
Assets £1,050,509 (2,004,144 | 822,079 | 650,000 | 510,932 309,676 
i 0 | # 
Fotal—-Numiber oes 1,045 | 1,523 841 627 626 427 
3 Liabilities —_€}2,158,088 2,902,511 |2,340,735 |1,064,159 |879,869 | 625,972 
: £ 1,806,023 |2,622,265 |1,684,508 | 817,369 | 685,402 ; 420,136 


* Excluding orders for ‘administration of deceased debtors’ estates. 
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Particulars of orders for the administration of estates of deceased persons 
are not available for all years. Eleven such orders were made in 1934-35, in 
respect of which liabilities amounted to £29,104 and assets to £15,773. 

The influence of moratorium laws in relief of debtors enacted in 1930 
was reflected in later years in a reduction in the volume of bankruptcy 
proceedings as well as in the value of assets relatively to liabilities. The 
value of assets relatively to liabilities was high in 1980-31, and 
1931-32, being 62 per cent. and 70 per cent. respectively in cases in which 
sequestration orders were made, and 100 per cent. and 75 per cent. respec- 
tively under compositions and assignments without sequestration. The 
ratios fell in 1932-33 to 87 per cent. for sequestrations and 29 per cent. 
for compositions and assignments, aud they had not risen materially by 
1934-85, when they were 40 per cent. and 37 per cent. respectively. Under 
deeds of arrangement the deficiency of assets is generally of small amount 
and surpluses are frequent. 

Data as to the number of bankruptcies and the amount of liabilities of 
bankrupts each month are published in the “ Monthly Summary of Busi- 
ness Statistics.” 

At any time after he has been publicly examined, or at such times as are 
prescribed, a bankrupt may apply for an order of discharge releasing 
him from his debts, and he must apply when the Court orders him to do 
so. The Court may either grant or refuse an absolute order of discharge, 
or may suspend its operation for a specified time or may grant an order 
subject to conditions with respect to future income or property acquired 
subsequently. During the year ended 31si July, 1935, 112 applications were 
made for orders of discharge, 106 orders were granted—11 unconditionally, 
21 with conditions, and 74 were subject to suspension for periods under 
two years—and 33 cases were pending at the end of the year. 


TRANSACTIONS IN REAL Estate. 

The procedure in regard to land transfers is regulated under the Real 
Property Act, 1900, and its amendments. The title under this Act first 
conferred under the Real Property Act, 1862, is known as “Torrens” title. 
The main features of the system are transfer of real property by registra- 
tion of title instead of by deeds, absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered, and protection afforded to owners against possessory claims, as 
the title under the Act stands good notwithstanding any length of adverse 
possession. Lands may be placed under the Real Property Act only when 
the titles are unexceptional. All lands alienated by the Crown since the 
commencement of the Act are subject to the provisions of the Real Property 
Act, but transactions in respect of earlier grants are governed by the Regis- 
tration of Deeds Act unless the land has been brought under the operation 
of the Real Property Act. 

The area of Crown grants registered under the Real Property Act and 
the total consideration expressed in grants in each of the past seven years 


are shown below, also the area and value of private lands brought under 
the Act :— 


Area. Value. 
Year. = aA 
Crown Lands. |Private Lands. Total. Crown Lands. | Private Lands. Total. 
acres, acres. acres. £ £ £ 
4929 549,746 38,986 588,732 436,572 | 2,417,307 | 2,853,879 
1930 550,461 32,130 582,591 | 493,781 | 1,899,281 | 2,393,062 
1931 442,681 8,728 | 451,409; 473,718 801,903 | 1,275,62% 
1932 399,790 10,689 410,479 | 445,610 2,359,856 | 2,805,466 
1933 490,368 20,529 510,897 575,187 524,857 ) 1,100,044 
1934 655,342, 7,178 662,515 | $84,846 733,146 | 1,617,992 
1935 711,485 4,735 716,220 826,734 | 1,022,792 | 1,849,526 


on ee 
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At the close of 1935 lands of a total area of 51,044,869 acres were Fegis 
tered under the Act, the declared value as at date of registration being 
£123,250,010. The great part of this land consists of Crown grants issued 
since 1863, and it includes 2,891,019 acres of land originally under the 
Registration of Deeds Act, but now under the Real Property Act. 

The following table shows for each year of the past decade the amount 
vaid as money consideration on sales of private real estate, that is, of lands 
absolutely alienated, together with buildings thereon, with titles registered 
under the statutes shown. Transfers of conditional purchases and of leases 
from the Crown are excluded :— 


j Conveyarices or Transfers, : ; Conveyances or Transfers. 
Year, ! Under Under { j | Year. Under : Under 

| Registration Real Property Total. || ' Registration | Real Property Total. 

| of Deeds Act. | (Torrens) Act | i of Deeds Act. (Torrens) Act, 

| i y : 

[ ' i i | | i 

| £000 , £000 | £000) | £000 | £000 | £900 
1926 | 9,851 48,915 | 58,766 |i 1931 | 3,218 : 10,473 | 13,686 
1927 8,857 . 47,844 | 56,701 | 1932 | 2,255 9,987 | 12,242 
1928 | 9,364 =| 47,462 56,826 ° 1933 | 2,989 12,206 15,195 
3929 | 9,500 45,100 54,600 1934 | 5,174 18,316 | 23,490 
1930 | 5,123 20,987 26,110 1935 | 4,880 21,210 | 26,090 


| 
| I 


Monthly statistics of sales of real estate are published in the “ Monthly 
Summary of Business Statistics.” 

As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named in the certificate is indefeasible. 
If a transfer has been made in error, the holder of a certificate cannot be 
dispossessed of the property concerned unless he has acted fraudulently, 
therefore provision has been made to enable the Government to compensate 
persons erroneously deprived of property, An assurance fund was created 
by means of a contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on the declared 
capital value of property when first brought under the Act and upon trans- 
mission of titles of estates of deceased persons. In 1907 the fund, amcurt- 
ing to £255,059, was amalgamated with the Closer Settlement Fund, to 
which subsequent contributions have been paid. 


Registration or MoNey-Lexpenrs. 


Under the Money-lenders and Infants Loans Act, 1905, money-lenders 
must be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, and they must conduct 
their business only under their own or their firms’ names, and at their regis- 
tered offices. The term “money-lender” includes every person or company 
transacting the business of money-lending, but it excludes licenscd pawn- 
brokers, registered friendly societies, institutions incorporated by special 
Act of Parliament to lend money, and banking and insurance companies. 
The number of registrations and renewals during the vear 1935 was 113. 


Mortcaces or Rratty anp Personatry, 


Mortgages, except those regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act, may 
be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, but there is a large number 
cf unregistered mortgages of which records are not obtainable. 

Mortgages of land are registered under the Registration of Deeds Act or 
the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at the date of 
mortgage. The consideration given generally represents the principal 
cwing, but in some cases it stands for the limit within which clients of 
banks ard of cther loan institutions are entitled to draw. 
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Lieus on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on’ growing crops are 
registered under a special Act. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
<lischarge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge. The duration of liens on agricultural and hor- 
ticultural produce may not exceed one year. 


Mortgages on personalty (other than ships and shipping appliances), wool, 
live stock, and growing crops are registered at the office of the Registrar- 
General in terms of the Transfer of Records Act, 1923, which was pro- 
claimed on 18th October, 1925. Previously they had been filed at the Supreme 
Court. <A bill of sale comprising household furniture actually in use by 
husband and wife living together is ineffective unless the consent of the 
wife or the husband of the niaker or the giver of the bill is endorsed thereon. 
The law requires that each document must be filed within thirty days after 
it is made or given, otherwise the transaction is void as against execution 
creditors and against the official assignee or the trustee of a bankrupt 
estate. The registration of a bill of sale must be renewed every twelve 
months, and in order to prevent fraud and imposition the records are open 
to the inspection of the public. Information is not readily available to 
show the total amount of advances made annually on bills of sale. 


Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. 


Particulars of the mortgages of land, crops, wool, and live stock effected 
during each of the last eight vears, are shown below. 


Mortgages of Land, i Mortgages on Crops, Wool, and Live Stock. 
Number. 
Year, Number. Considera atin ee ae 7 ; Considera- 
tion, Crops. Wool. ae tion, 
| ade fe cat st cote ee ak 
| £ | | £ 
1928 50,005 | 47,728,870 | 10,259 3,614 4,614 | 6,266,633 
1929 | 60,841 ) 48,420,657 7,21) 3,709 4,481 | 6,451,596 
1930 | 36,402 — 35,037,786 13,542 | 4,508 4,453 9,842,668 
163] i 18,959 18,790,164 . 12,377 5,565 6,437 | 10,739,592 
1982 | 14,557 8,642,026 10,346 | 4,778 ;} 5,578 8,474,237 
1933 20,503 | 9,605,499 8,501 4,763 | 4,789 | 7,420,574 
1934 23,314 15,488,239 | 6,045 | 4,807 6,601 | 6,161,688 
1985 | 27,078 | 16,531,251 | 5,385 | 4,749 5,692 ; 5,607,912 


The amounts shown under the heading “ Consideration” include only 
the cases in which a specific amount is stated in the deeds, whether the 
amount was actually advanced or not. Where the sum advanced is liable to 
fluctuation, it is usual to insert the words “valuable consideration” or 
“cash credit,” etc., instead of a definite sum. In view of the number of 
mortgages in which the amount is omitted, it is probable that the totals are 
understated. Complete records of discharges and foreclosures are not 
available. 


Many mortgages of land are of comparatively short duration, and until 
troduction of the moratorium at the end of 1980 were renewed at 


maturity. For this reason amounts stated in the table for 1930 and earlier 
years do not represent new advances. Since 1931, however, the figures are 
main! 
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The amount of mortgage registrations as shown in the foregoing table 
comprises first and second mortgages and the registration of collateral 
securities in respect of subsisting mortgages. An analysis under these 
headings of mortgages registered during 19384 and 1935 appears below. 


Year ended 31st Decem!.er. 


Mortgages of Land. i — 


[ 
1934. i 1938. 
= _ a= j 

First Mortgages— £000 £000 
Urban Securities es : 6,113 | 8,149 
Rural 4,675 | 4,332 
Unspecified 898 298 
Total first i 11,686 12,779 
Collaterals ve oy see | 2,432 2,312 
Second & other Mortgages ; 1,371 1,440 
Total =... eee wee] 18,489 | 16,531 


According to a dissection of first mortgages designated urban and rural, 
for which consideration was disclosed, amounts advanced by various classes 
of mortgagees during 1934 and 1935 were respectively: Government 
£1,168,000 and £1,535,000, banks £1,589,000 and £1,765,000, institutions 
£4,051,000 and £4,772,000, and private and other £3,985,000 and £4,409,000, 


The rights of mortgagees have been restricted by the operation since 
December, 1930, of moratorium laws, now revised and consolidated by the 
Moratorium Act, 1982-35. Bankers’ liens and liens on crops and wool do 
not come within the scope of the Act, nor do mortgages executed in 
favour of a building society or the Crown, except those under the Returned 
Soldiers Settlement Act or in favour of the Commissioners of the Rural 
Bank of New South Wales. Hire purchase agreements and judgment 
debts are subject to special provisions. Benefits extend to mortgages 
executed both before and after the commencement of the moratorium, 
unless specially excluded by agreement in the prescribed form. 

Without leave of the Court, a mortgagee may not exercise any of his 
rights for the recovery of money, or for the enforcement or realisation of 
the security, unless he gives to the mortgagor, who may seek the Court’s 
protection, at least one month’s notice of his intention. The mortgagee 
is not precluded from entering into possession without an order of the 
Court, if interest, rates and taxes are in arrears for at least two years, or if 
there has been default in insurance or maintenance, or if the mortgagor 
abandons possession or comes under the influence of the bankruptey laws or 
their equivalent; but in any such ease the mortgagor may apply within 
three months to the Court for an order directing the mortgagee to vacate 
possession. 

In the case of mortgages of land, the moratorium extends to interest pay- 
ments. Here the mortgagee can only exercise his right to sue if the mort- 
gagor relinquishes his right to protection or comes within the influence of 
the bankruptcy laws or their equivalent. 

The due date for payment of principal moneys was by the Act of 1930 
extended to 1938. The Act of 1932 extended the due date of payment 
to the day of the month in 1986 corresponding to the day cf the month 
specified in the mortgage, or to 28th February, 1936, when payable on 
demand. In 1935 the due date was further extended to 1938. The court 
may grant a further extension upon the application of a mortgagor, 
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Private Weattu. 


Estimates of the wealth of New South Wales at intervals since 1891 were 
reviewed in detail in the 1991 issua of the Year Book, and the following 
statement supplies a summary of the estimates relating to private wealth 
at ten-year intervals since 1901 and in 1995. 


Estimated Value. 
Year, 1 i 
| Total. Per Head. 
= hy i l 
£ ; £ 
TOOL: Ape vi. bl 368,568,000 | 270 
ll. cae Wee 553,816,000 H 333 
1921. te val 947,930,000 | 450 
1925... oe tie 1,132,000,000 | 498 
i 


Estates of Deceased Persons. 


Some informition relating to the distribution of wealth may be gleaned 
from veturns relating to the estates of deceased persons which are valued for 
the purpose of assessing death duties. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Stamp Duties Act the estates are deemed to include all the property 
of the deceased persons which is situated in New South Wales, in- 
eluding property which, within three years prior to death, was transferred 
as a gift, or vested in a private company or trust in consideration of shares 
or other interest, and moneys payable under life assurance policies, ete. 


The following table shows the number of estates and the value as assessed 
for probate duty during the ten years ended 30th J une, 1935, including 
intestate and other estates administered by the Public Trustee :— 


Year ended Estates. | | Year ended 


30th June. Amount, || 30th June, | Estates. Amount, 
| No. £ | No. £ 
1926 | 6,909 18,390,924 1931 7,332 20,562,001 
1997 7,06 | 18,138,133 1932 «8,089 17,504,038 
1998 | 7,749 ~—«2,819,953 1933 8,010 19,292,817 
1929 7,494 | 24,548,457 1934 8,636 20,096, 120 
19830 8,406 25,002,546 1935 8,544 20,300,912 


A rough test of the diffusion of wealth may be made by relating the 
number of people who died possessed of property to the total number of 
deaths, as in the following statement. The figures in this and in the suc- 
ceeding table are exclusive of estates administered by the Curator of In- 
testate Estates for the years prior to 1911, and the figures for 1919 and 
subsequent years indicate the relation between the number of deaths in the 
calendar year stated and the number of estates on which probate was granted 
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in the twelve months ended six months later. The particulars showing 
estates in calendar years are not available since 1918, and probate is not 
granted usually uti] several months after the death of a testator:— 


| i 
Proportion of Deccased | i Proportion of Deceased 
Period. Persons with Estates |, Period. i Persons with [states 
per 100 Deaths, \ ' per 100 Deaths. 
) 
| ! 
1880-84 11:0 1920-24 | 29-0 
; | 
1885-89 11-6 1925-29 | 33:3 
1890-94 13:2 | 1930-34 37:0 
1895-99 149 1930 345 
1900-04 17°0 1931 38°9 
| 
1905-09 19-1 1932 37°5 
1910-14 | 22-9 1933 39-7 
1 1 
1913-19 30:1 1934 36°4 


Lhe figures indicate a wide diffusion of property, but the deaths include 
those of a large number of minors at ages when the proportion ot property 
owners is small. The next table shows the proportion of estates per 100 
deaths of adult males, and, as a large number of women are possessors of 
property in their own right, the ratio of estates to the deaths of adults of 
both sexes. 


. 2 | Ratio of Estates | : " Ratio of Estares 
recon eae Nagaentod fot A elas 
1880-84 34-6 22°3 1920-24 | 6S 1 39-3 
1885-89 875 23-8 1925-29 | 736 | 43:3 
1890-94 41-2 | 25°83 | 1930-34 | 797 | 45-0 
1895-99 a7 | 26-2 1930 | 74 | 44-1 
1900-04 460 | 278 1931 | 83-7 | 46°5 
1905-09 48°38 ao2 | 1982 | 59°9 : 45-3 
}910-14 56-6 340 0, 1938 | 800 45°7 
1915-19 713 42°] 1934 78 43-6 


The foregoing figures include the estates of persons who died abroad, 
but usually the number is not sufficient to cause an appreciable degree 
of error. The proportions during the war period, however, were increased 
considerably by reason of the inclusion of a large number of estates left 
by members of the naval and military forces, and the deaths which occurred 
abroad were not included in the number on which the ratios shown in the 
table are based. Making due allowance for the deaths of absentees, it is 
apparent that the proportion of property-owners in the State has increased. 
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An indication of the proportionate distribution of wealth may be gained 
from an analysis of the value of the estates of deceased persons, and in the 
following statement the estates on which probate was granted during th 
ten years ended 30th June, 1935, have been graded according to value:— 


Number of | Value of ; Proportion in each 


aur batats | Persone leaving) "paee.gf =_ 

Property. | Persons. | Number, | Value, 

i £ | Per cent, | Per cent. 
Under £1001 eee wee +! 46,776 | 15,900,427 59°79 77 
£1091 to £5,000... ves eee! 23,182 47,955,869 | 29-63 23°32 
£5001 to £12,500 .., eee ne) 5,198 { 39,780,030 6°65 19°34 
£12,501 to £25,000 ... oe 7 1,982 j 33,683,762 2°53 16-38 
£25,001 to £50,000 ... ase eee 698 | 24,522,888 089 | 11-92 
Over £50,000 ees eee ve 397 | 43,812,925 0-51 | 21:31 

Total ee ane mY 78,233 205,655,901 | 100-C0 a 100-00 
| } i 


The average value per estate during the pericd was £2,629, but of the 
property-owuers who died nearly 60 per cent. possessed less than £1,000, 
the total value of their property being 7.7 per cent. of the aggregate. 
Approximately half of the property devised wag contained in 3.9 per cent. 
of the estates. 


Private Incomes, 


Formerly the narrow scope of the State income-tax and latterly the 
inadequacy of statistical data made available concerning incomes assessed 
for purposes of State income tax rendered it impossible to formulate 
estimates of the national income, and, for various reasons, the information 
published by the Commissioner of Fedcral Taxation has been of very 
limited assistance. However, satisfactory results were obtained for the year 
1920-21 by using the returns of occupations and breadwinners obtained at 
the census of 8rd April, 1921, in conjunction with statistics relating to 
income derived during the year ended 30th J une, 1921, published by the 
federal Commissioner of Taxation. An estimate based on these data was 
set forth in detail in the 1924 issue of this Year Book. 


A comparative statement of estimates of the incomes in various years 
from 1892 to 1926 is shown below:— 


1 , 
aan ; Income accruing to absentees, | : 
He |. Relient eae | Oe i Eden vodin ey 
: viduals. | Companies, ete. fivestnn Week H iy Pandey South Wales. 
Property. Loans. ¢ : 
a ~ Se ae T 7 
£ | £ | £ | £ 
1892 | * | a | 3,050,000 1,870,000 | 68,270,000 
1898 57,649,000 | 2,250,000 | 2,530,000 ° 1,975,000 64,404,000 
1901 | bd j * 2,832,000 1,976,000 66,912,000 
1914-15 | 102,100,000 | * * | 8,100,000 | 11471007000 
1920-21 187,800,000 | 10,300,000 3,400,000 | 6,700,000 208,200,000 
1925-265) 234,000,000 16,500,000 | 3,500,000 | 8,100,000 262, 100,000 


* Not available, ft Commonwealth and State, t Subject to revision, 
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The estimate of 1892 relates to a year in which the financial boom had 
reached its highest point and the income of that year was consequently 
inflated. In 1898 and 1901 the State was slowly recovering from an 
industrial depression consequent on the financial crisis of 1893 and a 
succession of adverse seasons. The income of the year 1914-15 was affected 
by the dislocation caused by the outbreak of war and by the occurrence 
of a very bad season. 


The decrease in the amount of income derived in the years 1898 and 1901 
as compared with 1892 may be readily understood. The subsequent increase 
has been partly nominal owing to depreciation in the purchasing power of 
money, though it is certain that the growing prosperity of the community 
has had a very favourable influence. 

The following table shows the number of persons deriving income, their 
proportion to the total population of the State, and the average amount 


of income derived per inhabitant and per person deriving income :— 


j : Vere cie { | F 
Nl ceaioak ae: Meee eet or insta vee operas eee 
Year, sons receiving ing Income to \person receiving! Tahebitean: | received’ by 
Income, | Tome Fpl: i tagomes | + Absentees. 
H \ 
| No. ' Per cent. £ £ | Per cent. 
1892 446,190 O74 139°5 | 53°5 72 
1898 984,815 40-4 J21 I 45°6 \ 7:0 
1901 * * | . | 45400 712 
1914-154 | 788,600 | 417 138°2 57°3 * 
1920-21 902,400 42°9 '  219°5 | 94:8 : 4°9 
1925-268 | 995,200 425 | g17 | 180 | 44 
* Not available. +Excluding absentees and their income, } The figures for 1914-16 


relate to the incomes of persons resident in, and companies with head offices in, New South Wales, 
§ Subject to revision. 


With the growth of population the number of persons receiving income 
has shown a very pronounced increase and its proportion to the total 
population has risen steadily. This is probably due, in part, to the 
increase in the employment of women in commercial and industrial occupa- 
tions, but it is also a consequence, in part, of the increase in the proportion 
of adults in the population. 

Existing data as to price levels are insufficient to enable a satisfactory 
measure of comparison to be made between the real income of post-war and 
earlier years, because of the difficulty of properly assessing the effect of the 


inflation of prices, which reached a maximum in 1920. 


The foregoing estimates represent, as nearly as may be, the sum of the 
net incomes derived by private individuals and by companies from sources 
within New South Wales. As such they contain some duplication in re- 
spect of amounts paid from the proceeds of taxation to old-age, invalid and 
war pensioners and to bondholders jn war and other Government loans. 
On the other hand, appreciable amounts of income derived by the various 
Governments from State lands, forests and mines and from governmental 
business enterprises are excluded from account. 
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GrowtH or Locan GOVERNMENT, 


Tue first step towards Local Government in New South Wales may be said 
to have been taken in 1840, when ibe Parish Roads Act was passed, 
authorising proprietors of lands adjacent to or within 8 miles of parish 
roads to elect trustees, who were empowered to levy rates, establish tolls, 
and borrow money for making or repairing such roads and the bridges 
thereon. Particulars of the subsequent development will be found in the 
Year Book for 1922. 


Local Government in New South Wales is conducted under the provisions 
of the Local Government Act of 1919 and its amendments, except in the 
City of Sydney, where it is regulated by the Sydney Corporation Act. 
Slight modification has been made in the system by the Main Roads Act 
and other laws. The system extends over the whole of the Eastern and 
Central Land Divisions of the State, with the exception of the Federal 
Capital Territory. The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area also was excluded 
until the year 1928. The sparsely-populated Western Division, embracing 
two-fifths of the area of the State, is unincorporated, with the exception of 
the portions included in the municipalities of Bourke, Brewarrina, Broken 
Hill, Cobar, Wentworth, and Wileannia, and parts of the municipalities of 
Balranald and Hillston which lie within its boundaries. 


Local governing areas are of two main kinds, viz., municipalities and 
shires. At the end of 1984 there were 177 municipalities, including the 
City of Sydney, and their aggregate area was 1,442,809 acres. The smallest 
municipality is Darlington, a suburb of Sydney, with 54 acres, and the 
largest is Campbelltown, 64,526 acres. There were 189 shires, extending over 
an area of about 181,757 square miles. The smallest is Woy Woy, 49 square 
miles, which was separated from Erina Shire on 1st August, 1928. The 
largest is Lachlan, with headquarters at Condobolin, 5,888 square miles. 
County councils, constituted to perform specific services of joint benefit 
to constituent municipalities and shires, were 4 in number at the end 
of 1934. 


In this chapter the particulars relating to the City of Sydney, munici- 
palities and shires are shown conjointly in a summarised form and separ- 
ately in greater detail. In making a distinction between the metropolitan 
and country districts, the metropolitan district, unless otherwise specified, 
is the area defined by ‘Schedule IV of the Local Government Act of 1919. 
It embraces the municipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, Dundas, Ermington 
and Rydalmere, Granville, Lidcombe, and Parramatta, and the shires of 
Hornsby, Sutherland, and Warringah, in addition to the City of Sydney 
and forty-one suburban municipalities, including Ku-ring-gai, formerly a 
shire, which was proclaimed as a municipality as from 1st November, 1928. 


Sydney Corporation Acts. 


In terms of the Sydney Corporation Act of 1932-1934, consolidating an 
Act of 1902 and its amendments, the local government of the City of Sydney 
is vested in the City Council, which is composed of twenty aldermen, four 
for each of the five wards. The Lord Mayor is elected annually by the 
aldermen from their own number. Paes: 
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Elections are held every third year. In November, 1927, however, an 
Act was passed which placed the administration of the city in the hands 
of a temporary Commission until June, 1930, when a new council was 
elected for a term dating from 1st July, 1930, to 81st December, 1932. 
This term was extended by Act of Parliament to December, 1933, then to 
30th June, 1984, and finally to 8rd December, 1934. 

The functions of the Council, exercised during its term of office by the 
Commission, inelude the maintenance of the streets and other public wavs 
of the city, though the traffic is regulated by the police. Similarly the 
Council is empowered to levy general, special, and street watering rates; to 
establish public markets; to regulate street selling, the erection of hcard- 
ings, matters relating to public health and sanitation, und the inspection of 
food; to resume land for the purpose of remodelling or improving areas 
and for widening streets, ete.; to erect and let dwellings; to maintain free 
lending libraries; to control parks; and generally to make by-laws for the 
good government of the city. 

The Council exercises authority to vote as a constituent council for one 
candidate at the election of members of the Board which administers the 
metropolitan water supply and sewerage services; and, at the triennial elee- 
tions of members of the Board of Fire Commissioners of. New South Wales, 
to vote at the election of one member to represent the City of Sydney and 
the councils of the suburban municipalities. Authority to generate and 
supply electricity for public and private uses, which las been exercised 
since 1904, was transferred on 1st January, 1936, to The Sydney County 
Council. 

The right to be enrolled as a voter at elections of the City Council, 
extends to adult British subjects by reason of (a} the owner- 
ship or (b) the occupation of property. The qualification of owner- 
ship is held by persons who own a freehold interest in possession of pro- 
perty of a yearly value of £5 and upwards in any ward, or a leasehold 
interest in property of a yearly value of £25 and upwards. A person with 
this qualification may be placed on the roll for every ward in which he is 
so qualified, but may not then be enrolled in any ward by virtue of any 
other qualification. 

The qualification by reason of occupation is held in respect of a ward by 
those who have occupied continuously for a period of twelve months a 
house, shop, or other building of a yearly value of £26 in that ward, also 
by lodgers who have occupied lodgings of a yearly value of £26 for a period 
of twelve months continuously in the same dwelling-house in the ward. 
The period of residence in a ward for a person who, in the war, served 
outside Australia with the Commonwealth forces is three months. In the case 
of joint occupation as lodger or otherwise only one occupier may be placed 
on the roll for every £26 of the annual value of the premises. Any such 
person may be placed on the roll for one ward only, and if he has more 
than one such qualification he may choose the roll on which his name shai] 
be placed. 

Yearly value, in respect of qualification by occupancy, as stated above, 
means unfurnished value of property and lodgings. Where property or 
lodgings are let furnished, the unfurnished value is reckoned at four-fifths 
ef amounts paid on an annual basis. The proportions applied to lodgings, 
whether furnished or unfurnished, when payments cover partial and full 
board, are three-fifths and two-fifths respectively. 

Enrolment entitles the elector to one vote in each ward in which 
he is enrolled. Any person qualified to vote is eligible for election as an 
alderman unless disqualified under the provisions of the Sydney Corporation 
Act. . 
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System under Local Government Act. 


The Local Government Act of 1919 and its amendments, with ordinances 
thereunder, are administered by the Minister for Local Government and 
Secretary for Public Works, who is in charge of a State Department. Each 
municipality or shire is governed by a council, which is elected for a term 
of three years. A municipal council must consist of not less than six nor 
more than fifteen aldermen, and a shire council of not less than six nor more 
than nine councillors, each riding being represented by an equal number of 
councillors. Each municipal council elects a mayor annually from amongst 
its members, and each shire council a president. A council may pay to 
its members reasonable out-of-pocket expenses for travelling, and may pay 
an allowance to its mayor or president, but otherwise the services of 
aldermen and councillors are gratuitous. 

Every adult natural-born or naturalised British subject of either sex is 
qualified to be enrolled as an elector, provided he or she is either a land- 
owner, a rate-paying lessee, or has been continuously for the three months 
preceding the day prescribed for enrolment an occupier of ratable land of 
the yearly value of £5 or upwards, or of land hy virtue of a miner’s right 
or business license, or is in occupation of Crown land and pays rent. 
By the Local Government (Amendment) Act, 1927, the franchise was 
extended to all adult residents of a ward or riding who have been residing 
there continuously for a period of six months, but in terms of a further 
amending Act, passed in 1984, the period of residence was extended to 
twelve months. Persons may be enrolled and may vote in respect of each 
ward or riding in which they are qualified as owners or as rate-paying 
lessees, but not more than once in respect of the same ward or riding. A 
person qualified as owner or as rate-paying lessee in a ward or riding who 
is qualified also as an occupier in another ward or riding of the same 
municipality or shire may not be enrolled under both qualifications. He 
may choose the ward or riding in which ke desires to be enrolled, and 
failing due notice of his choice he is enrolled where he is qualified as owner 
or lessee. A person qualified as occupier in more than one ward or riding 
may be enrolled in one only. 


Unless disqualified by the Act, every elector is qualified for a civic office. 
The powers of the councils are extensive; they were stated in detail in the 
1922 issue of the Year Book at page 3382. 


A new municipality cannot be constituted unless its proposed area con- 
tains a population of 3,000 people with a density of one person per acre, 
and has an unimproved capital value which, when levied at the rate of 3d. 
in the £, yields a sum of £3,000. The union of existing municipalities or 
shires is not prevented by non-compliance with these requirements. 


A municipality may be proclaimed under the Local Government Act as a 
city if it is an independent centre of population with an average population 
of at least 20,000 people, and has an average annual income of at least 
£20,000. Sydney, Armidale, Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, and Newcastle 
were proclaimed as cities under the Crown Lands Act in 1885, and Brokeu 
Hill was proclaimed under the Local Government Act in 1907, 

In the shires, urban aréas may be established upon proclamation by the 
Governor if the majority of the electors in the locality favour the project. 
In such cases the council of the shire exercises within each urban area the 
powers of the council of a municipality. Except in the shires of Hornsby, 
Sutherland, and Warringah, urban committees may be appointed to exercise 
within the urban areas certain powers of the council, and to expend money 
raised by a local rate levied by the council upon the request of the urban 
committee. In March, 1985, there were 27 such committees functioning. 
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In some cases boards or trusts have been constituted under special 
Acts to conduct operations which are regarded usually as belonging to 
the sphere of local government. A brief description of their activities is 
given later. 


Provision is made for joint action by local governing bodies in regard to 
undertakings of magnitude or those which benefit more than one arca. 
For such purposes county councils may be constituted in terms of the 
Local Government Act, or joint committees may be arranged under the 
ordinances. 


Any group of local areas or of parts thereof may be constituted by pro- 
clamation as a county district, in which a county council, consisting of 
delegates from the areas concerned, exercises such powers as may be dele- 
gated to it. Where powers relating to the destruction of aquatic pests have 
been delegated, the county council may be assisted by subsidies from Con- 
solidated Revenue, if the funds be voted by Parliament. The subsidies are 
payable in six half-yearly instalments, viz. for the first and second half- 
years, £1 for every £1 of revenue collected for the destruction of aquatic 
pests; for the third and fourth half-years respectively, 15s. ; for the fifth and 
sixth, 10s. 


At the end of 1934 four county districts were in existence. The St. 
George county district embraces the municipalities of Bexley, Hurstville, 
Kogarah, and Rockdale. It was formed for the purpose of establishing 
an electric lighting service. 


The Richmond River county district consists of the municipalities of 
Ballina, Casino, and Lismore, the shires of Gundurimba, Terania, Tinten- 
bar, and Tomki, and parts of Byron, Copmanhurst, Kyogle, and Woodburn 
shires. It was established for the eradication of the water hyacinth pest. 


The Clarence River county district comprises the municipalities of 
Grafton, South Grafton, and Ulmarra, and the shires of Copmanhurst 
(part only), Nymboida, and Orara. It was constituted principally for the 
purpose of carrying out the Nymboida hydro-electric scheme. 


The Eastern Riverina county district includes the shires of Gundagai, 
Holbrook, Ilaho, Kyeamba and Tumbarumba, and undertakes the destruc- 
tion of noxious weeds. It was incorporated in 1934. 


The Sydney County District, constituted in terms of the Gas and Hlec- 
tricity Act, 1935, comprises thirty-three local governing areas supplied 
directly with electricity by the Municipal Council of Sydney. The elec- 
tricity undertaking of the Municipal Council of Sydney was transferred 
to the Sydney County Council on Ist January, 1936. 


The Southern Riverina County Council ceased to function on 31st 
October, 1934. 


Extent of Local Government. 


Prior to 1906, when the shires were constituted, the extent of the loeal 
governing areas was only 2,830 square miles. At the end of 1934 the incor- 
porated area was about 184,000 square miles, or nearly 60 per cent. of the 
total area of the State (309,432 square miles), The population in munici- 
palities and shires as at 31st December, 1984, was 2,612,280, or 99 per cent. 
of the total population. 
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The area, population, and unimproved capital value of ratable property 
in the incorporated areas as at 31st December, 1934, are stated below:— 


~ — Unimproved 
Local Areas. ! Area, Population.| Corie 

£22) t 

Metropolitan Area-— acres. No. £ 
City of Sydney .. - fe es i 3,244 88,470 | 45,979,009 
Other Municipalities .. ° ie 151,444 | 1,152,020 | 91,680,870 
Shires ate sia a a oe oe 283,700 58,490 7,689,589 
Total, Metropolitan* .. da 488,388 | 1,298,980 | 145,349,468 

Country— \. fie 

Municipalities .. ae Bi es 3% 1,288,121 571,600 | 80,698,938 
Shires. ie Me ie .-| 116,040,960 746,700 | 134,099,570 
Tetal, Country .. es: «| 117,329,081 1,818,300 | 164,798,508 
Grand Total oe «.| 117,767,469 | 2,612,280 | 310,147,976 
* Schedule 1V, Local Government Act, 1919, + Excluding Federal Government 


and other non-ratable properties, 


The area of the country shires as shown above excludes 28 square miles of 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay, and the Federal Capital Territory, con- 
taining an area of 912 square miles, 


The improved capital value of ratable property in the City of Sydney, as 
at 81st December, 1934, was £137,272,220, and the assessed annual value 
£6,146,262. In the other municipalities included in the metropolitan area, 
as defined by Schedule IV of the Local Government Act, the improved 
capital value was £275,460,697 and the assessed annual value was 
£19,908,977. In the three shires in the metropolitan area the corresponding 
values were improved £17,788,834, and assessed £1,089,558, so that the 
improved capital value of the metropolitan area was £430,521,751 and the 
assessed annual value £27,144,797. In the country municipalities the 
improved value was £104,910,792, and the assessed annual value £7,982,472. 
Similar particulars are not available for the country shires. 


The financial position of the municipalities and shires in 1934 was as 
follows :— 


Total Revenue. | ‘Total phat Total 
. At ‘otal ‘0 
Local Areas. Rates Othe Total meena: Liabilities. Assets. 
Levied. ar. ‘otal. ure, 
} 
Metropolitan Area— £ | £ | £ £ £ | £ 
City of Sydney... ane 985,912 | 2,928,521 | 3,914,433 3,748,792 | 27,984,235 | 30,605,071 
Other Municipalities «..| 1,970,006 | 1,472,801 8 442,807 3,051,735 6,367,095 3,911,267 
“Shires see ave «| 154,390 243,977 | 398,367 358,405 948,631 791,489 
Total, Metropolitan* ..,| 8,110,308 | 4,645,299 7,755,607 7,158,982 | 35,299,961 | 35,507,827 
. 4 | 
Country— ! i 
Municipalities ove ---| 1,088,795 | 2,526,178 3,614,973 3,147,496 7,712,655 | 11,364,031 
Sires eon aie «| 1,127,044 | 2,282,395 3,409,439 3,373,939 1,733,090 2,978,033 
Total, Country ...| 2,215,889 | 4,808,578 | 7,024,412 | 6,521,435 | 9,445,745 | 14,342,064 
Grand Total «..| 5,326,147 | 9,453,872 14,780,019 | 13,675,367 44,745,706 | 49,849,891 


* Schedule IV, Local Governnient ‘Act, 1919. 


The revenue shown under “Other” is derived mainly from business under- 
takings, such as electricity services, etc. Particulars of these and of the 
operations of individual councils are published annually in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales, and more complete details in summarised 
form are quoted on later pages. The revenue and expenditure shown above 
include the main roads and harbour bridge rates, collected by the councils 
for the authorities administering the main roads and the Harbour Bridge. 
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VALUATION OF Property IN Locat AREAS. 


The revenue of iocal governing bodies is derived substantially from the 
taxation of land and, to a minor extent, improvements thereon, and as the 
rates of taxation may be levied on the unimproved, improved, or annual 
value, it is necessary that periodic valuations be made of all ratable property. 
The valuations are made at intervals not exceeding three years, and prior 
to the enactment of the Valuation of Land Act in 1916 they were made by 
valuers appointed by the councils. ‘This system had remained in opera- 
tion for many years without any centralised coutrol to secure uniformity, 
but the Act of 1916 made provision for the valuation of the lands of the 
State by the Valuer-General. The Act prescribed that rates and taxes 
based on land values must be levied on the values determined by the 
Valuer-General, and that the power of a council to assess values ceased 
when the Valuer-General delivered a valuation list. A council may, how- 
ever, ask the Valuer-General to re-value any land which it considers has 
not been valued correctly, and pending action by the Valuer-General the 
valuations are made by the council’s assessors as formerly. Valuations 
either by the Valuer-General or the councils’ valuers are subject to review 
on appeal to the Land and Valuation Court, described in the chapter of 
this Year Book relating to Law Courts. 


This system was modified by the Local Government Act, 1924, to provide 
that the council of a shire, other than the Blue Mountains Shire or any 
shire wholly or partly within the County of Cumberland, may decide 
whether the valuation should be made by the Valuer-General under the 
Valuation of Land Act, 1916, or by a valuer appointed by the council. 


In municipalities the valuation must show the unimproved capital value, 
the improved capital value, and the assessed annual value of ratable 
property. In the shires the law requires the valuation of the unimproved 
capital value only, the determination of the improved capital value and 
of the assessed annual value being optional, except in urban areas, in 
which the assessed annual value must be determined. The Valuer-General 
usually determines such values for shires within his jurisdiction. 


The unimproved capital value is defined, in both the Local Government 
Act amd the Valuation of Land Act, as the amount for which the 
fee-simple estate in land could be sold under such reasonable conditions as a 
bona-fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements had 
not been made. 


The VWaluer-General’s valuations cover all land except Commonwealth 
properties, reserves, parks, etc., and unoccupied Crown lands, and the 
values are on a freehold basis. For purposes of rating, however, the un- 
improved capital value of Crown lands occupied as pastoral or agricultural 
holdings is twenty times the rent payable to the Crown during the year 
preceding the assessment. After the expiry of ten years of the term of 
leases, lands leased from the Crown with right of conversion to freehold 
are rated on thirty times the annual rental paid. 


The unimproved capital value of mines may be ascertained at the diree- 
tion of the council,. upon the basis of the output, as follows:— 

(1) Coal and Shale Mines—A sum equal to 8s. per ton of large coal 
and shale, and 1s. 6d. per ton of small coal, on the average annual 
output during the preceding three years. 

(2) Other Mines—A sum equal to 20 per cent. of average annual value 
of ore or mineral won during the preceding three years. 


Tn the case of idle or undeveloped mines the unimproved capital value is 
calculated by multiplying the annual rental, if any, by twenty. 
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The improved capital value is the amount for which the fee-simple estate 
of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could be sold. 


The assessed annual value is nine-tenths of the fair average rental of 
land, with improvements thereon, but must not be less than 5 per cent. of 
the improved capital value. 


In 1931 Crown lands in the City of Sydney were ratable whether built 
upon or not, and the following properties were exempt, viz., lands vested 
in and used for the University or any of its colleges; lands vested in 
the Railway Commissioners or in the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 
Drainage Board; the Sydney Harbour Trust lands unless leased for 
private purposes; lands vested in trustees for purposes of public recreation, 
health, or enjoyment; hospitals, benevolent asylums, or other buildings used 
solely for charitable purposes; buildings used solely for public worship; 
State schools and schools certified under the Public Instruction Act, and 
playgrounds in connection therewith. 


In terms of the Rating (Exemption) Act, 1931, which commenced on 1st 
Je auuary, 1932, all Crown lands have been exempted from rating except those 
leased for private purposes or used in connection with a State industrial 
undertaking. By the same Act. the exemption of church and school lands 
was extended to embrace all lands belonging to religious bodies occupied 
solely by clergymen or official heads of religious bodies or used for religions 
teaching or training; all State schools and those certified under the Public 
Instruction Act or registered under the Bursary Endowment Act, and 
playgrounds and teachers’ and caretakers’ residences belonging to or used 
in connection with these schools. The provisions of earlier Acts relating 
to rating were consolidated by the Sydney Corporation Act, 1939-34. 


The underground mains of the gas and hydraulic power companies are 
ratable. Properties of the Commonwealth Government are not ratable, 
though a contribution is made to the funds of the Council in respect of 
part of them. 


In municipalities and shires under the Local Government Act all lands, 
including areas vested in the Railway Commissioners and the Sydney 
farbour Trust, were ratable in 1931 except the following :—Lands vested in 
the Crown or publie bedy or trustees and used for public cemeteries, com- 
mons, reserves, or free libraries; lands used for public hospitals, public 
benevolent institutions, or publie charities, or for the University of Sydney 
or a college thereof; Crown lands which are not occupied or are occupied 
only by publie works in course of construction; church lands belonging 
to religious bodies, used for public worship, or solely as the clergyman’s 
residence; public roads, streets, wharves, etc.; lands belonging to and used 
for schools registered under the Bursary Endowment Act, or certified under 
the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act, 1916, including playgrounds 
belonging to and used in connection with such schools. As from the begin- 
ning of the vear 1932 Crown lands and church and school properties in areas 
under the Local Government Act were exempted by the Rating (Exemp- 
tion) Act, 1931, under the same conditions as in the City of Sydney (see 
above). Where water is supplied or sewerage or drainage services are 
rendered, a charge or fee may be imposed in respect of properties thus 
exempted from rating. 


Tn the fellowing table are shown the aggregate valuations used for 
assessing rates on ratable property and the value of improvements in local 
government areas in the year 1934. Complete data as to the value of 
jm provements in shires are not available as only a few of the country shires 
record the improved capital or assessed annual value, but for the purpose 
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of completing the table, it has been assumed that in the aggregate, improve- 
ments in country shires are equal to the unimproved value. 


Value of Improvements on Ratable 


Unimproved Value of Ratable Land. Land. 
Division, Fa) ; o 

; aid Average ' } e BS Average 

7 | : nes | ESE Per Acre. ee | & a 2 is Acre. 
Metropolitan— | £000 | £ £ os. £000 £ £ os. 
City of Sydney ae 45,979 | 520 | 14,173 11 91,293 | 1,032 | 28,142 3 
Other Municipalitie: 91,681 | 80 605 8 | 183,780 160 1,213 10 
Shires aes Pc 7,689 , 144 OE" °3.) 10,099 189 35 13 

i 


Total, Metropolitan! 145,349 | ria | 331 15 | 285,172 | 220 650 18 


Country—Municipalities | 30,699 


54 23:17 74,212 | 130 57 12 


, 
Shires aa 134,100 | 180 1 3 $134,100 180 1 3 
Total Incorporated | | 
Areas... .. | 310,148} 119 213 | 493,484 | 189 4 4 
7 t Federal Government and other non-ratable properties are excluded. t Estimated. 


Lands leased from the Crown and assessed on a capitalised rental basis 
are included above at such capitalised value. 

The unincorporated portion of the Western Division contains about 
80,000,000 acres, of which 76,000,000 acres are pastoral or agricultural 
lands held under lease from the Crown at annual rentals. The un- 
improved capital value of these leaseholds assessed at twenty times the 
annual rent payable to the Crown would not exceed £8,500,000. 

A comparative summary of the unimproved and improved capital values, 
and the assessed annual value of ratable property, excluding lands coming 
within the exemptions noted above, is shown in the following statement. 

The valuations exclude the values of Federal and other non-ratable 
properties and the value of underground mains laid by gas and hydraulic 
power undertakings which, in the city, are ratable on the basis of length. 


Metropolitan. | Country, 
a oiet 3 a rs Total 
December. City of | Other Muni- sae Muni- | , 
Sydney. | cipalities. Shires. Total. | cipalities. | Shires. | 
£000. £000, £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. 
Unimproved Capital Vame. 
1921 | 85,887 57,291 4,875 98,053 i 27,005 123,398 248,456 
1925 | 45,656 80,253 6,840 132,749 | 81,894 137,585 302,228 
1928 61,162 99,723 8,699 169,584 37,775 149,852 357,211 
1929 | 60,983 110,157, 9,089 i 180,229 40,214 | 157,569 378,012 
1930 . 60,896 118,852 | 10,218 | 189,966 40,673 158,636 389,275 
1931 ' 56,961 118,250 | 10,224 § 185,435 40,786 152,516 378,737 
1932 : 48,910 100,586 8,713 158,209 34,766 | 140,136 233,111 
1933 48,930 94,174 7,848 , 150,952 ! 32,213 135,852 | 319,017 
19384. | 45,979 | 91,681 7,689 . 145,349 30,699 | 134,100 | 310,148 
improved Capital Value. 
1921 i 99,647 . 156,849 | +9,750 | 266,246 74,565 t t 
1925 151,367 233,913, 113,412 398,692 ij 96,3827 = t 
1928 | 190,999 | 288,332 16,880 $96,211 ; 115,824 t ; 
1929 | 193,989 | 309,864 {| +17,998 521,851 123,653 t t 
1930 221,857 330,381 | 20,484 | 572,722 128,768 t t 
1981 192,194 | 334,391 | 20,659 | 547,244 | 131,553 t t 
1932 : 154,595 294,576 | 18.913 ) 468,084 . 114,959 t t 
1933 143,791 280,854 | 17,826 | 442,471 | 109,026 z _ 
1934 137,272 | 275,461 | 17.788 | 430,521 104,911 t t 
Assessed Annual Value. 
1921 4,484 10,718 T614 15,816 5,355 | 1 | t 
1925 6,811 17,535 | F845 25,191 7,324 | t | t 
1928 8,237 20,828 1,068 30,133 9137 | t } t 
1929 8,344 23,676 | 71,134 33,154 9,690 | t | t 
1930 9,554 25,246 1,300 | 36,100 10,310 | t | t 
19381 8,253 ; 25,690 1,806 35,249 10,278 3 t | t 
1932 6,464 | 21,868 1,176 29,508 8,942 + i ¢ 
1933 6.471 | 20,400 | 1,090 27,961 8,362 z | ae 
1934 6,146 | 19.809 1,090 | 27,145 7,982 | ae i t 
\ ( 


+ Partly estimated. t Not available, 
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The marked increase in values during the period 1921 to 1980 was in 
part attributable to the new basis of valuation adopted by the Valuer- 
General in a growing number of areas which had been assessed previously 
by valuers appointed by the councils. The increase up to 1930 in unim- 
proved values was greatest in suburban municipalities and shires, being 108 
per cent. of the values in 1921 as compared with 70 per cent. in the City 
of Sydney and 33 per cent. in country districts. Improved capital values 
showed even greater relative growth in the districts for which they were 
collected, the ratios being 128 per cent. in the City of Sydney and 111 per 
cent. in other districts situated within the metropolitan area. 

Effects of the economic depression were apparent in values for 1931 and 
later years, slight irregularity from year to year between the different 
areas being due partly to time necessarily taken in completing the work 
of revaluation. 

The ratio of assessed annual value to improved capital value in 1984 was 
4.5 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 7.2 per cent. in other metropolitan areas, 
and 7.6 per cent. in country municipalities. As the assessed annual value 
ig nine-tenths of the actual annual value, the proportions per cent. of annual 
value to improved value were 5 per cent., 8 per cent., and 8.5 per cent, 
respectively. 

It is the practice in the City of Sydney to derive the aggregate improved 
eapital value of properties by capitalising the fair average rental at 5 
per cent. Jor this reason the ratio of the assessed annual to the capital 
values of city properties is lower than the ratios for properties in suburban 
and country municipalities. 

Variations in value of improvements, ascertained by, deducting the 
unimproved from the improved values, are indicated hereunder for the 
period 1921 to 1930 and thence annually :— 


Value of Improvements. 


Areas. i ( { | 
_ | dod. 1930. | 1981. | 1982, | 1933. | 1984, 
— ae at esse ! - a —- ae ie 
Metropolitan—- £000 £000 : £000 £000 £000 £000 
City of Sydney vee -..| 63,760 | 160,961} 135,233 | 105,685 | 94,861 | 91,293 
Other Municipalities «| 99,558 | 211,529 216,141 | 193,990 | 186,680 | 183,780 


Shires*.., as aye wet 4,875 10,266 | 10,435 | 10,200 9,978 | 10,099 


Total, Metropolitan .:. 168,193 | 382,756 | 361,809 309,875 | 291,519 | 285,172 


Country Municipalities vy 47,560 | 88,095 | 90,767 | 80,193 | 76,813 | 74,212 


| 


Total Municipalities and | | 
Metropolitan Shires .../ 215,753 | 470,851 | 452,576 390,068 | 368,332 | 359,384 


* Hornsby, Sutherland, and Warringah Shires. + Based on unimproved values assessed in 
1927, and improved values assessed in 1930. 


Valuations by the Vaiuer-General. 

Up to the end of June, 1935, valuations had been issued by the Valuer- 
General in respect of 169 municipalities and shires. All the districts in 
the county of Cumberland have been valued by the Valuer-General except 
the City of Sydney. The assessments are made under the Valuation of 
Tand Act, which prevides that all lands shall be valued on a freehold basis, 
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and that all lands shall be valued except those owned by the Commonwealth 
Government, unoccupied lands owned by the State Government, and 
Crown reserves, parks, etc. When preparing the rate books of the council, 
adjustments are made to provide for the exclusion of non-ratable properties 
and for the difference between the value of the fee-simple and the capitalised- 
rent value of leases held from the Crown. 

It has been the usual practice to revise the valuations triennially, but in 
view of recent marked instability of real property values many valuations 
were revised at shorter intervals. 


Ratixe py Loca, Goveryine Bopirs. 

As well as the City of Sydney, and municipalities and shires operating 
under the Local Government Act, special boards constituted to administer 
water, sewerage and drainage works levy rates within the areas served by 
them. The amount of rates levied by these boards and the councils during 
each of the past five years is shown on pages 124 and 125 of this Year 
Book, where local rating is considered conjointly with other forms of taxa- 
tion imposed in the State. 

Levies by councils include rates for general, special and local purposes, 
the payment of interest and instaiments of principal on loans, and meeting 
contributions to the Government on account of the Harbour Bridge and 
main roads. The total amount of such rates levied by the City of Sydney, 
rnunicipalities and shires in various years since 1921 are shown in the 
following table, which is dissected to indicate the purposes for which the 
rates were levied; z.e., ordinary services, trading, and water and sewerage 
undertakings. In this respect “Ordinary Services” includes rates levied 
for the purposes of the general fund, also special and local rates imposed 
in relation to functions which are similar to those of the general fund; e.g., 
roads, health, street lighting, ete. 


Rates Levied. 
Year ended aaa Te | = er eae aT 7 see a tp 
81st December. Ordinary | Electricity ' Gas Works |Water Supply, Sewerage | 
Services. | Fund. , Furd. Fund. Fund. | Total. 
7 = [a ae a BE ag ar 
| : ! 

1921 3,461,477 23,535 4,698 | 111,767 36,305 3,637,782 
1926 4,795,417, 88,781 5,126 | 156,646 46,529 5,092,499 
1929 | 6,127,780 | 95,078 5,386 222,425 68,106 | 6,518,775 
1930 | 6,416,196 | 92,669 4,354 | 238,037 80,866 6,832,122 
1931 | 5,829,864 | 86,326 | 4,631 251,804 81,955 6,254,680 
1932 , 9,288,107 | 70,917 | 4,13 242,505 87,964 5,643,630 
1933 4,994,470 64,894 | 83,1385 j; 249,438 83,691 5,395,628 
1934 4,917,642 | $4,425 | 2,016 256,925 95,139 i 5,326,147 


The total amount of rates levied in the City of Sydney, in suburban and 
country municipalities and in the shires may be obtained by reference to 
succeeding tables. The amount per head of population within the whole 
of the incorporated area was £1 14s. 5d. in 1921: it increased to £2 14s. 11d. 
in 1980 and then declined to £2 0s. 9d. in 1934. The amounts per head of 
population within the metropolitan municipalities, including City of 
Syduey, the country municipalities and the shires were respectively 
£1 18s. 8d., £1 11s. 1d. and £1 10s. 7d. in 1921; £3 Os. 1d., £2 9s. 9d. and 
£2 Os. 6d. in 1930; and £2 7s. 8d., £1 18s. 1d. and £1 12s. in 1934. 


City of Sydney—Rating. 
In 1916 the City Council adopted the principle, embodied in the Local 
Government Act of 1906, of levying rates for general expenditure upon 
the unimproved value. Formerly the rates had been levied on the annual 
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rental, with an additional rate since 1909 on the improved capital value. 
A general rate of not less than one penny in the £ on the unimproved 
capital value must be levied and a city rate not exceeding 2s, in the £ on 
the assessed annual value may be levied. The limit of rating is fixed by 
the amount which would be yielded by a rate of 3d. in the £ on the unim- 
proved capital value and a rate of 2s. in the € on the assessed annual value. 
Where no city rate is levied, the maximum rate is fixed at 6d. in the £ 
on the unimproved capital value. The removal of the exemption from 
rating of Crown Lands, greatly modified as from 1st January, 1932, was 
made in 1916, and the council was authorised to collect rents in respect 
of gas and hydraulic mains, etc., in the streets, which cannot be assessed on 
the basis of unimproved value. 

Rates were first levied in respect of the Sydney Harbour Bridge in 1928 
and on account of contributions to the funds of the Main Roads Depart- 
ment in 1925. A Harbour Bridge rate of 3d. in the £& of unimproved 
capital value, struck in the years 1923 to 1932 inclusive, was reduced to 3d. 
in the years 1933 to 1985. The main roads levy was at-the rate of 4d. in 
the £ from 1925 to 1933 and 7/32d. in 1933 and succeeding years. 


The following table shows the rates struck and the total amounts levied 
by the City Council annually since 1923. The amount of rates levied in 
earlier years is shown in the 1922 issue of the Year Book at page 341. 


T { 
City Fund. | | 
i = 7 oon | pare aor 
ear. i ‘ 1dge Rates 
we eee | ete ee ete; Rates, Levied. 
U.C.Y. Levied. | \ 
—— onan J} ateser inert. 
pence, £ £ | £ £ 
1923 ee aie ae 713,018 a. 78,054 788,072 
1924 ais rte 3h 651,338 aie 4 93,048 , 744,386 
1925 wea] BE 652,397 $46,600 | 93,199 | 792,196 
1926 aie wee 34 655,921 46,201 | 93,246 | 795,368 
1927 tee sas 3} *826,287 63,537 | 127,058 | 1,016,882 
1928 wee oe 3} 842,463 63,724 | 127,447 | 1,033,634 
1929 sue tes 433 +896,005 63,107 | 126,270 | 1,085,382 
1930 ween ee) TBE +959,400 63,068 | 126,310 1,148,778 
1931 wae bee 32 904,769 59,273 | 118,888 1,082,930 
1932 es ee: | 906,628 48,920 | 98,990 1,054,538 
1933 ae age 42 911,381 43,010 | 66,048 1,020,439 
1934 as wa 44 880,885 41,640 | 63,387 985,912 
1 
* Includes £4,906 other rates, + Excluding 4d. in the £ for Main Roads included in City 
Fund Rate in 1929 and 1980. } Approximate. 


The City Fund rate struck for the years 1934 and 1935 was 44d. in the £, 
which, with levies in respect of the Harbour Bridge and main roads, as 
indicated above, made a total rate of 5 5-96d. in the &. 


Suburban and Country Ratings. 


Suburban and country municipalities may levy rates of four kinds, viz., 
general, special, local, and loan rates, and certain of them may be required 
to levy special rates in respect of main roads and the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge. <A general rate of not less than 1d. in the £ must be levied on 
the unimproved capital value, but if this minimum rate is more than 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the area the Governor may allow 
the council to levy a lower rate. The maximum amount leviable in a 
municipality is limited as follows:—(a) For the general rate alone—the 
amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value 
and 1s. 6d. on the assessed annual value taken together; (6) the total of all 
rates (except water loca] and sewerage local rates) the yields of 2d. on the 
unimproved capital value and 2s. on the assessed annual value; (c) water 
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local rate alone or sewerage local rate alone, the yield of 2s. in the & on 
assessed annual value of land ratable to the local fund. A general rate 
exceeding 3d. in the £ on unimproved capital value may not be levied upon 
a mine worked for minerals other than coal or shale. In special cases 
where the rate as stated above would yield less than the amount required 
for the purposes of the rate, the Governor may alter the limit by proclama- 
tion. 

By an amending Act passed in 1934, provision was made for the levy 
within municipalities situate wholly outside the County of Cumberland of 
differential general rates in respect of urban farm lands and other lands. 
Urban farm land is defined to mean ratable land which is valued as one 
assessment, exceeds 5 acres in area and is used by the oceupier for pastoral, 
dairying, fruit-growing or agricultural, etc., purposes. The maximum 
general rate which may be levied thereon may not exceed (a) one-half of 
the general rate levied on other lands in the municipality, or (b) the 
general rate levied by an adjoining shire, whichever is the greater. The 
Governor may by proclamation extend the operation of this provision to 
municipalities situate wholly or partly within the County of Cumberland. 

The first year in which the general rate was levied on the unimproved 
capital value was 1908, and now, with few minor exceptions, the unim- 
proved capital value forms the basis on which are levied special, local and 
loan rates. 

The following table shows for various years since 1908 the unimproved 
capital value, rates levied and rates and extra charges on overdue rates 
pie in metropolitan (excluding City of Sydney) and country munici- 
pa ities : — 


| Rates Levied. | Rates and Extra Charges Collected. 
3 Unimproved | | | H Ratio to— 
Year. Capital | , i 
Value. ; Average ' 
| Amount. per £ of | Amount. | Rates and | Rates and 
U.C.V. | ; Charges | Charges 
Levied. | Golloctatns 
| I 
Mergorouiran Moniciparrrixs (Excluding Sydney). 
£000. £ , d. | £ Per cent. , Per cent, 
1908... ove 25,210 350,324 | 3-34 | 346,766 98-55 85-25 
1916... oe 37,331 685,625 | 441 | 682,323 99-00 | 90-73 
1921... oe 54,730 1,140,720 | 5-00 |} 1,148,855 99-81 91-45 
1926... oes 80,942 1,834,838 | 5-44 1,838,125 99-39 92-17 
1928... Sie 99,723 2,309,161 | 5-56 2,285,529 98-07 | 91-40 
1929... «| 110,157 2,483,550 | 5-41 | 2,500,345 99-84 | 91-95 
1930... «| 118,852) 2,641,953 © 534 | 2,501,113 93-59. 86°51 
1931... s, 118,250 2,497,057 5-07 | 2,131,131 83-60 72-51 
1932... «, 100,586 2,132,553 5-09 2,009,476 | 92-03 67-17 
1933... wee 94,174 ; 2,016,141 514 1,969,055 | 95:02 64:47 
1934,.. sea 91,681 ( 1,970,C06 5:16 2,058,392 | 101:59 ~ 66°16 
CountTRY MoNICIPALITIES. 
| £000. } £ : d. { £ Per cent. | Per cent. 
1908... a 18,695 | 268,736 3-45 | 267,495 99-12 | 71:25 
1916... eee! 20,767 432,929 © 5-00 | 428,954 | 98-37 | 80-77 
1921... wee, 27,005 715,261 6:36 | 717,871 | 98-89 83-28 
1926... wf = 34,028 987,436 | 6-96 | 988,320 | 98-90 | 85-95 
1928... see 37,775 1,181,835 | 7-51 | 1,175,497 98-20 | 85-50 
1929... see! 40,215 1,270,305 | 7:58 | 1,245,238 96-72 | 83°76 
1930... eel 40,673 1,321,861 | 780 | 1,236,658 91-93 77-94 
1931... ses 40,786 1,254,632 . 738 | 3,093,373 85-01, 66-82 
1932... aks 34,766 1,149,247 | 7-93 1,072,892 | 90-85 62:24 
1933... --| 382,213; 1,094,224 8-15 1,058,248 | 93-81 | 59-49 
1934... ...! 30,699 1,088,795 8-51 1,112,446 99-09 60:35 
J 
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The amount of rates levied increased in both metropolitan and country 
amunicipalities until 1930, then declined in each year. The increase waa 
«lue partly to higher rating, and partly to a rapid appreciation of unim- 
proved capital values, especially in the metropolitan area. The slight 
increase in the average rate levied in recent years was due to a sudden 
decline in unimproved values. Because of delay in revaluations, the move- 
ment in values cannot be regarded as an index of development or economie 
fluctuations from year to year, though valuable in this respect over longer 
periods, 


Whereas in early years the general rate accounted for the bulk of rating 
by municipal councils, the gradual expansion of trading functions, water, 
*Sewerage and other special and local works and services, has resulted in an 
increase of other rates. Rates other than general rates amounted to 
£12,344 in 1908, £117,284 in 1921, £328,460 in 1926, £405,433 in 1938, and 
£349,278 in 1934, in metropolitan municipalities, and £59,606, £230,365, 
£382,321, £482,930, and £493,110 respectively in country districts. 


The amount of rates levied represents the amount taken to accounl by 
councils as revenue, after deductions from current assessments in respect 
eof reductions of valuations on appeals and amounts written off as irre- 
-coverable. Until the advent of the depression all but a small proportion of 
the rates levied and extra charges in the form of interest on overdue rates 
was collected in each year. In 1930 and 1931 the proportion of collections 
to levies declined substantially, but marked recovery was experienced in 
1932 and follewing years as economic activity revived. The higher ratios 
since 1931, and especially in 1934, were due in part to collections of arrears 
of rates, while the continued decline in the amouut of rates levied has 
tended to emphasise movements in the ratio. 


The mere serious decline in the tatio of rates and charges collected to 
sthose collectable was due to the substantial increases in outstanding rates 
-and charges carried forward in each of the last few years. The amounts 
were £218,935 at the end of 1929, £390,095 in 1930, £808,061 in 1931, £981,982 
in 1932, £1,085,113 in 1983, and £1,052,823 in 1934, in the metropolitan 
area, and £241,487, £350,051, £542,839, £650,804, £720,719, and £730,959 
respectively in country municipalities. It is noteworthy that arrears of 
tutes in metrepolitan niunicipalities decreased during 1934 by £382,290. 


Shire Ratings. 


In the shires the rates which may be levied are similar to those in 
«municipalities. They are levied upon the unimproved capital value except 
in a few eases where a small special rate has been imposed on the 
improved value. The minimum general rate is the same as in the munici- 
palities and the maximum amounts leviable are as follow :—-(a) For the total 
of the general rate only—the sum yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the 
unimproved capital value of all ratable land in the shire; (b) for the total 
-of all rates in urban areas (other than general, water local, and seweraga 
local) the yield of 2s. in the £ on the assessed annual value of ratabla 
land in the urban area; (c) the total of water local alone or sewerage loval 
alone, the yield of 25. in the £ on assessed annual value. As in munici- 
palities the limits may be altered by proclamation if after inquiry it 
appears that the limit is less than is needed for the purposes of the rate. 

*IOITT-E 
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Particulars relating to rates levied and collected in the shires in various 


years since 1907, the first year the shires were in operation, are shown i 
the following table :— 


Rates Levied. { Rates and Extra Charges Collected. 
| i 1 i 
' Unimproved | | { ‘ Ratio to— 
Year. j Capital | | Average | f ; 
| Value, | Amount. | per £ of | Amount. Rates and | Rates and 
; i U.GeVe2 Gf Charges Charges 
i : | | Levied. Collectable: 
f ! | | 
£000. | £ de» <j £ | Per cent. | Per cent. 
' i | 
1607 81,527 | 287,635 085 | 226,678 | 78-81 | 78:81 
1916 w.) 105,698 | 651,437 | 148 | 654,434 | 100-10 | 92:30 
| 
1921 is 130,834 | 1,034,147 | 1-90 | 1,031,688 | 98-86 | 90-58 
? } i 
1926 wi 154,614 | 1,474,857 | 229) =| 1,476,534 | 99-11 | 88:38 
| i | 
1928 w. ~=6:158,551 | 1,551,386 2-35 + 1,546,077 98-60 | 86-68 
| ; 
1929 166,658 |; 1,679,538 242 ' 1,664,788 | 98-01 | 85-98 
| | . | 
1930 «e| 168,854 | 1,719,530 | 244 | 1,585,702 | 90-69 | 78-50 
| 
1931 | 162,740 ; 1,420,061 | 2-09 1,241,198 j 85:02 | 65-53 
; H | 
1982 we) 148,849 1,307,292 | 2-11 | 1,250,147 93-10 62-64. 
i | 
1933 ae 143,700 | 1,264,824 } 211 | 1,255,304 96-41 | 61:30 
| | | | 
1934 .. 141,789 | 1,281,434 | 217 1,277,324 | 86-79 | 60:48 


| 


The level of rating increased until 1930, higher valuations being accom- 
panied by an increase in the average rate per £ of unimproved capital 
value. The amount of rates levied declined substantially in 1931, both as 
n consequence of decreased valuations and the levy of a smaller rate per 
£, Thereafter unimproved values declined to a greater extent than the total 
amount of rates levied, which increased moderately in 1934, with the result 
that the average rate in the £ rose slightly. 


Rates other {han general rate increased from £17,464 in 1916, to £74,701 
jn 1921, to £214,289 in 1926 and io £238,813 in 1934, whilst outstanding 
yates and extra charges at the end of 1928 and each succeeding year 
amounted to £237,612, £271,375, £454,216, £652,969, £745,606, £792,401, and: 
£834,804. 


Main Roads and Harbour Bridge [ates. 


In terms of the Syduey Harbour Bridge Act and the Main Roads Act 
the councils of certain municipalities and shires are required to contri- 
bute towards the cost of the Harbour Bridge and works performed by the 
Main Roads Department, on the basis of a rate on the unimproved capital 
value of ratable properties. 


The contribution in respect of the Sydney Harbour Bridge, first levied 
jn 1923, was at the rate of dd. in the £ of unimproved capital value. 
In respect of the contribution for 1933, the rate was reduced by one-third 
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to 3d., and this rate prevailed until a further reduction of one-third ¢o 
2-9d. became operative on 1st January, 1936. For main roads the rate 
of contribution for the years 1925 to 1932 was 4d. in the £ of unimproved 
values, except on land used for agricultural or pastoral purposes or situated 
within the City of Sydney, on which the rate was 4d. in the £& In 1938 
the rates of contribution for the main roads were reduced to 4d. and yd. 
in the £ of unimproved capital value respectively. 


Revenue to meet these charges is derived by councils either by the levy 
of a special rate or by provision in the general rate, and the amounts 
stated below are included in the particulars of rates levied, which have 
been quoted in the preceding pages 


Contributions by City of Sydney, Municipalities 
| and Shires for— 
Year, j 7 
| ayes Hervant | Main Roads. Total. 
£ £ £ 
1924 eee va 138,726 Sie 138,726 
1925 baw ee 141,681 242,563 384,244 
1926 a aes 146,799 257,724 404,523 
1927 sek me 182,671 286,602 469,273 
1928 obs ais 191,056 308,447 499,503 
1929 a See 192,543 328,252 520,795 
1930 See ees 194,054 348,692 542,746 
1931 a aa 186,639 344,187 530,826 
1932 ves BS 156,332 287,781 444,113 ; 
1933 _ oe 101,587 239,519 341,106 
1934 one 2s 99,261 233,719 332,980 


City of Sydney Finances. 


The City Council conducts its affairs under the Sydney Corporation 
Acts and is not bound by the provisions of the Local Government Acts. 
Its accounts in recent years have been kept on a revenue and expenditure 
basis, thereby showing the income accrued and expenditure incurred during 
the period to which they relate. There are, however, vital differences be- 
‘tween the form of its accounts and those of other local bodies, which make 
it desirable that the particulars of fnancial operations of the City Council 
be shown separately. The differences relate chiefly to the charging of 
expenditure to revenue and capital, and reference should be made to the 
description on page 257 of the procedure adopted by councils operating 
under the Local Government Act. 


In the accounts of the City Council contributions to sinking funds for 
the repayment of loang are charged against ordinary revenue, whilst ex- 
penditure from loan funds on works, such as roads, streets, bridges, ete., 
is capitalised. 
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The rates and other city revenues are paid into, and the expenses not. 
stherwise provided for are defrayed out of the City Fund. Receipts and 
Gisbursements relating to the public markets, and to resumptions of land, 
ete., are recorded separately, though these accounts form part of the City 
Fund. The financial operations of the city electricity undertaking consti- 
tute a separate account. 


The following is a statement of the expenditure and income of the 
various funds of the City of Sydney during 1934, showing for the City 
¥und objects of expenditure and sources of income. Main roads and 
Harbour Bridge rates, though not usually regarded as forming part of the 
City Council’s finances, are included in the table. 


| Year ended 31st Decenrber, 1934. | Year ended 

Particulars, |—pablie ee : | 81st Dec.,. 

| -Warkets. (Resumptions:| Other. [ Tot: ph 1933, _ 

EXPENDITURE. | £ | £ ; £ £ ( £ 
City Fund— | | j 

Salaries and wages wl 28,534 | 3,659 312,148 | 339,341 | 311,566: 
Stores and sundries wei: 21,281 | 15,118 90,741 | 127,140 | 177,143. 
Ynsurance and rates dis 23,450 | 41,116 . 16,987 | 81,553 87,950» 


Electricity 000 «we 4,360 5 731 41.947 47,038 | 50,206. 
Interest s,s}, «= G3,188 , 387,973 116,796 | 567,907 | 564,916. 
Sinking Fund “TINT g3l4e3 | 75,370 44,812 142,145 | 132,433 

Total, City Fund 158,526 | 523.067 | 622,931_ 1,305,124 [1,324,214 


Other Fuuds— 
Insurance Fund se sae wae ans i £38 oo| 13,729 11,791 
Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates ... oon eee e--| 105,027 } 109,057 


Electricity Works Fund... ar aa wae aes “) 2,324,012 |2,306,980 
Total, Expenditure ... “ee wae use oe “| 3,748,792 |3,752,042 
: 
| 


es | & 


Income. £ | 

City Fund— | 
Rates ‘ais abs ve) i 880,885 $80,885 | 911,381) 
Rents and hire | 11,169 | 235,043 | 212,207 

Licenses, fees, dues, fines , | ; i 
and proceeds... | 60,641 | | 49,015 | 109,656 | 114,825 
Sundries we tee 135 | 29:165 |_ 29,300 | 24,170 
| 


Total, City Fund ...|_ 126,105 158,545 | 970,234 | 1,254,884 1,262,583. 


Other Funds— | 
Insurance Fund te aes _ aay was te roc 31,240: 35,479, 
Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates ... va iS «| 105,027 | 109,057 
Electricity Works Fund aa ven va ae we 2,523,282 |2,514,686 

Total, Income vente are eae ee ae] 3,914,433 18,921,805 
i ies 


Interest and contributions to sinking funds for repayment of loans 
absorbed 56 per cent. of the income of the City Fund, 65 per cent. of the 
amount being in respect of resumptions. here was a deficit of £50,249 
en the operations of the City Fund, and a surplus of £198,370 in the Electri- 
eity Fund, the net balance on all funds being a surplus of £165,641. 
The deficiencies for the year in respect of accounts contained within the 
City Fund, which were met from rate and other general revenue, were 
Public Markets Account, £32,121, and Resumptions Account, £365,422. At 
31st December, 1934, the accumulated deficit of the City Fund amounted 
+o £457,607, but there was a surplus of £198,370 in the Electricity Fund. 
Of £322,966 surplus held in the Insurance Fund, £299,692 was on account 
of the General Insurauce Fund and £8,274 on account ot Workers’ Com- 
pensation. 
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City of Sydney—Liabilities and Assets. 


The following is a summary of liabilities and assets of all funds of the 
City of Sydney as at 31st December, 1934:— 


Liabilities, | Assets. 
i 
£ | £ 
Debentures we ++-25,251,621 || Land and Buildings, Machinery, 
Sundry Creditors «+. 1,688,180 |! Plant, and Stores ak 27,841,607 
Overdrafts sae we. 1,044,434 Less Depreciation Reserve .., 4,906,734 
Total Liabilities to — | snes Oe Te 
Creditors te ++:27,984,235 || 22,934,873 
| Sundry Debtors ... ne Lawes 635,429 
|| Cash and Bank Balances cae 1,256,520 
Reserves, Revenue Ac- } Investments—Sinking Funds ... 4;093,615 
counts, ete, .., eee 5,782,323 | Other... segs, 1,884,634 
Total Tangible Assets £30,805,071 
| Nan 
Loan Discounts and Flotation Ex- 
penses out Beery teas 514,840: 
| Revenue Acconunts—Deficits 457,606. 
: Expenditure on Strects, ete—Capital- 
| ised... oe ten tee, 1,876,946 
j, Other aie ves See a 112,095 
ee eS Mee 
I Total Intangible Assets ‘£2,961,487 
Total Liabilities £33,766,558 | Total Assets wee £33,766,558 


The liabilities at 31st December, 1934, excluding reserves and balances 
of revenue accounts, amounted to £27,984,235. The tangible assets, apart 
from depreciation reserve in respect thereof, amounted to £30,805,071, the- 
excess over liabilities on this basis being £2,820,836. 

The total amount of debentures outstanding at the end of 1934 was. 
£25,251,621, against which there were sinking fund reserve accounts amount- 
ing to £4,183,686 and proceeds from the sales of residue resumption lands,. 
£860,638, leaving a net indebteduess on capital account of £20,207,297. Of 
the amount of £5,044,324 held against the debenture debt £4,766,075 was 
invested in Government securities and Council debentures, and funds unin- 
vested and interest accrued amounted to £278,249, 


The debentures included £14,085,667 borrowed in connection with electrie 
lighting, £7,453,950 for resumptions, and £1,277,912 for public markets, 
The proceeds of such loans have been spent mainly on reproductive muni- 
cipal works, and in 1934 the various funds were debited with £1,355,635 to 
meet annual interest charges and exchange, including interest on overdrafts 
and deposits, and £270,160 fox sinking fund contributions. 


Land, buildings, plant. etc., include such large items as public markets, 
£1,637,389; town hall, ete., £1,350,914;: resumptions, £6,240,059; electricity 
works, £18,618,245. The value of land, buildings, ete., shown for resump- 
“tions includes costs incurred in respect of resumptions used for roads, as 
details are not shown as to the costs of portions used for roads and those 
retained as assets in the form of land and buildings. Investments of the 
reserves for sinking fund and sale cf resumption residuals consisted of 
City of Sydney debentures £3,711,830, Commonwealth Government loans 
£763,040, and State Treasury deposits £291,205, 
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i Finances of City of Sydney. 


The following table summarises the finances of the City of Sydney since 
1930 :— : 


Particulars. 1939, | 1931. | 1982. | 1933. 1934. 
i a 
Area tee ... Acres 3,244 | 3,244 3,244 | 3,244 | 8,244 
Population ... ‘se No.| 90,03 89,404 j 88,6C0 | 88,400 88,470 
Value*— £ £ : £ os £ | = 


' £ 
Unimproved Capital _ ...! 60,896, 333, 56,960,774 | 48,910,429 | 48,929,602 | 45,979,009 
Improved Capital 221,856,440 192,194, 440 (154,595,200 {143,791,020 (187,272,220 
Assessed Annual «| 9,553, 692, 8,253,241 | 6,464,096 6,470,596 | 6,146,262 


City Fundt—- - | = ee | ener 


Income—-Ratest teed 022,468! 904,769 | 106,628 | 911,38] 880,885 
Other sources 654, 432! 528,311 | 397,270 351,202 373,999 


i i 
\ 
Total ...| 1,676,900 1,433,080 | 1,303,898 . 1,262,583] 1,254,884 


Expenditure .., w| 61,638,014 1,522,370 | 1,381 s715 | i 1,824,214 | 1,305,124 
Electricity Works Fund— i 
Income ... aes w+.| 2,480,745: 2,319,578 | 2,418,148 | 2,514,686 | 2,523,282 
Expenditure soe eas 2,456,048) $2,523,897 | 2,374, 796 | 2,306, 980) 2,324,912 
All Funds— | 
Total Incomef ... ...| 4,327,433! 3,968,083 | inl 3,921,806 | 3,914,433 
Total Expendituret | bla al 4,237,481 ; : 8,915,808 | 3,752,043 | 8,748,792 
Excess of Income ...| 87,147 | — )269,388 | (11,742 
All Funds— — —-—__ ——- 
Liabilities ol me 28,303,820 28,326,823 : 28,011, 257 27,889,999 | 27,984,235 
Assets... os «.-| 29,706, 539 29,731,548 29, pee 30,213,180 30,805,071 
¥xcess of Assets .. | 1,312,719] 1,404,725, 1,782,022 2,323,181 i 2,820, 836 


ea) 
[ 169,763 | 165,641 


—EE 


| ———— 
Loans outstanding ...| 24,546,946) 24,793,179 | 25,087,559 | | 25,025,072 | 25,251,021 
Sinking Fund ** ,,, w.-| 2,799,344! 3,150,932 | 3,439,429 | 3,794,465 | 4,183,686 
i 


—~) Denotes excess of Expenditure, * Exclading properties not ralable. See context below. 
+ Including subsidiary accounts, Public Markets, and Resumptions. 
2 Includes £25,568 ad‘nstment of exchange on accrued overseas interest. properly applicable to 1930, 
** Jexcluding procceds from sales of residue resumptions, £80,638 in 1934, 


There were revaluations of city properties in January, 1931, and 1932, and 
in July, 1933. The value of Federal Government properties is not included 
in the figures shown above. 


The total income and expenditure of all funds as shown in the foregoing 
table include rates collected in respect of the Sydney Harbour Bridge and 
the main roads. On the other hand, the income and expenditure of the 
City Fund do not include the bridge rates, and include the main roads 
rates in 1929 and 1980 only. Details as to the amount of these rates levied 
in each year are shown in the table on page 249. 
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The total liabilities, as shown above, are exclusive of reserves and 
balances on revenue accounts. The total assets refer to tangible assets only, 
less depreciation reserve in respect of them, and intangible assets have been 
emitted. Sinking fund reserves £4,183,686, and proceeds from the sale of 
residue lands £860,638, represented in the aggregate a proportion of 19.97 
per cent. of the debenture Joan debt outstanding at the end of 1934. 


FINANces OF SUBURBAN AND CounTRY MUNICIPALITIES AND OF SIRES. 


The Local Government Act prescribes that there must be a gencral 
fund in each area, to which must be credited all moneys receivable in respect 
of the general rate, loans raised for any general purpose and Joan rates 
levied in respect thereof, and moneys receivable in respect of any matter 
not appertaining to another fund. The resources of the general fund may 
be applied to any general purposes, such as administration, health, roads 
and services, ete., and the payment ef interest and principal of loans, 


There must be a special fund or a local fund for each special or each 
local rate levied, to which the principles stated for the general fund apply, 
with the qualification that resources may be applied only to the special pur- 
poses or in the specified area in respect of which each rate is levied. 


A separate trading fund must be kept for each trading undertaking con- 
ducted by the council. 


All loan proceeds must be used fcr the specific purpose for which the Joans 
were obtained, and may not be transferred from one fund to another, except 
by authority of the Minister. 


Tn addition to the ahove-mentioned funds, there must be a trust fund, 
which consists of receipts from the Government pending transfer to appro- 
priate funds, deposits from contractors, ete., and any other amounts held 
in trust by the council. 


According to the ordinances under the Act, accounts must be “Income 
end Expenditure Accounts,” kept by double entry, and each “fund” must 
have a separate banking aecount. Thus there is eompiled for the general 
fund and for each special, local, or trading fund a revenue account, showing 
details of the total expenditure chargeable for the period, whether paid or 
unpaid, and the total income for the same period, whether received or out- 
standing. A balance-sheet also is required for each fund with appropriate 
liabilities and assets, and aggregate balance-shcets and revenue accounts 
must be published. Only “realisable” assets such as plant, buildings, etc., 
to be used in rendering services of the council may be shown, so that roads, 
bridges, drains, and other constructive works are excluded. 


The tables which follow have been compiled from the annual statements 
of accounts of municipal and shire councils operating under the Local 
Government Act, 1919, in a fori suited to the special requirements aris: 
ing from the nature of activities undertaken. 


In performing works and providing services and utilities it is the object 
of each council to arrange sufficient finance to meet commitments incurred 
during the year. For this purpose there are available in each vear accumu- 
lated balances from earlier periods, represented by credit balances af Avail- 
able Funds Account, and revenue accruals. When any large expenditures 
are incurred for the purpose of constructing roads, bridges, ete., or acquir- 
ing assets, there are available also special means of finance such as the 
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raising of loans and deferment of payment of principal sums under 
deferred payment contracts, obligations in respect of which must be 
liquidated during the period of usefulness of the works constructed or 
assets acquired. 


In the table of “revenue and expenditure” there are shown items of 
annual revenue, comprising rates levied, Government grants and endow- 
ment, charges for services, and miscellaneous forms of licenses, fees, fines, 
ete., and expenditure chargeable thereto. Expenditure chargeable to revenue 
includes, in addition to normal recurring items, costs incurred in respect 
of construction works, such as roads and bridges and other objects having 
long life not being “realisable assets” or for use in performing works or 
in rendering services, even though financed by long-term borrowing. Pay- 
ments made in redemption of indebtedness are excluded from expenditure 
chargeable to revenue, nothwithstanding that funds for the purpose are 
provided from revenue collections. 


The table relating to capital transactions or Invested Funds Account, Le., 
that section of the balance sheet which embraces assets of a permanent 
or fixed nature and long-term liabilities, is designed to indicate the nature 
of financial transactions otber than those appearing under the heads 
of revenue and expenditure. Ou the credit side are shown capital expendi- 
ture and payments on redemption of indebtedness, the former item being 
made partly from revenue collections and accumulations and partly from 
borrowed funds. Debit entries exhibit the extent to which borrowing has 
been resorted to in financing the year’s expenditures, both revenue and 
capital, and the amount by which asset values have been reduced by reason 
of provision for depreciation and obsolescence and because of sales. Treat- 
ment of depreciatiion and obsolescence in this manner has the effect of 
offsetting the inclusion of a similar amcunt in expenditure chargeable to 
revenues which does not result in an actual money outgo, being charged 
for the purpose of assessing true costs of works and services. 


The net result on current finances of the vear’s financial operations, both 
on account of revenue and capital transactions is shown under the head 
of “Net Transactions on Available Funds Account” by combining the 
excess of revenue over expenditure chargeable thereto, or vice-versa, and 
the credit or debit balance on Invested Funds transactions. A revenue 
surplus has the effect of increasing current finances; i.e., the balance of 
Available Funds Account, whilst a credit balance on Invested Funds 
transactions indicates, after allowing for depreciation written off asset 
values, the utilisation of current finances in the purchase of assets, redemp- 
tion of indebtedness, ete. 


The activities of the City of Sydney, which are dealt with on page 253 
et seq., have been excluded from the statements presented in this section 
because differences in the form in which accounts are compiled preclude 
even approximations of comparable data. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


A summary of the expenditure and revenue of all municipalities and 
shires in accordance with the foregoing description is shown below for the 
vears 1983 and 1934. The operations of general, special and local funds 
have been combined under the head of “Ordinary Serviees,” the nature of 
which is indicated by the sub-heads cf functional classifications. Trading, 
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water and sewerage funds, grouped separately, are further analysed on later 
pages. 


| Year ended 3lst December, 1934, 


l Mintel 

Metropolita: diene 

Particulars, Munieipal | Couniry palities 

ities Municipal- Shires. Total. Shires. 

{excluding | _ ities. 1933. 

| Sydney). | e 
Expenditure. 

Ordinary Services— H £ £ £ £ £ 
Administration ... wl 179,474 132,573 227,102 539,149 489,621 
Works coe oes .+.| 1,486,061 | 1,048,096 | 2,844,724 | 5,378,881 | 3,836;289 
Health— i j 

Sanitary and Garbage ...| 222,913 165,661 103,286 491,860 | 505,255 
Parks and Reserves «| 294,426 157,533 29,351 481,310 282,126 
Other... A wes 28,881 26,984 18,699 74,564 70,745 
Total ... 9. | 546,220 | 350,178 | 151,336 | 1,047,734 | 858,126 
Services— 
Street Lighting ... ...| 150,724 88,319 48,310 | 287,353 | 296,292 
Fire Prevention ... wf 50,272 19,768 5,722 75,762 78,146 
Other sive San as] 50,655 70,992 51,918 173,565 | 140,169 
Total ... ox veel 251,651 179,079 105,950 536,680 514,607 
Property ... | 44,237 29,709 15,588 89,534 86,860 
Interest. on Loans, Over. 
drafts, ete. 254,936 69,651 70,148 394,735 443,196 
Contributions to Main Roads 
Board and Harbour; 
Bridge Fund... «| 195,089 6,937 25,927 227,953 232,048 
Other see v1 21,384 20,489 35,259 77,132 | 133,894 
Total, ooanhes Sacvide! 2,979,052 | 1,836,712 | 3,476,034 | 8,291,798 | 6,594,641 
Trading Accounts aa i 72,683 ) 974,476 223,600 | 1,270,759 | 1,228,914 
Water and Sewerage Accounts| ......... 336,308 | 27,710 | 364,018 | 365,469 


Aggregate Expenditure, 3,051,735 | 3,147,496 3,727,344 | 9,926,575 | 8,189,024 


Income. 
Ordinary Services— 


| { | 
Rates and Extra Charges ...| 2,023,736 766,404 | 1,269,870 | 4,060,010 | 4,101,199 


Government Endowment...) -.....065 0 | ceeeseeee 1 150,249 | 150,249 148,544 
Works— ! | 
Government Grants...) 862,255 773,732 | 1,815,009 | 3,450,996 | 1,944,398 
Contributions... ..., 70,599 | 19,520) 21,337 | 111,456, 89,382 
Other Reis ees aoe 22,435 6,178 35,240 | 63,853 | 57,901 
Total ... ove «| 955,289 799,430 | 1,871,586 | 3,626,305 | 2,091,681 
Health— i | 1 | 
Government Grants ...) 106,579 66,653 6,009 179,241 | 54,939 
Sanitary and Ger eee | 136,780 199,154 ; 120,654 | 456,588 466,054 
Other see | 30,370 | 21,437 14,444 66,251 64,322 


Total ... see we 278,729 | 287,244 j 141,107 702,680 | 585,315 : 
Services be Bre peel 36,194 51,526 | 18,753 106,473 | 82,649° 
Property... aaa seo} 27,100 56,997 | 32,379 116,476 ; 108,823 
Other aes ne 34,635 27,263 i 19,159 81,057 75,560 

Total, Ondiary Services 3,350,683 | 1,988,864 | 3,503,103 | 8,842,650 | 7,193,771 

Trading Accounts er 92,124 | 1,129,654 263,610 | 1,485,388 | 1,417,252 
Water and Sewerage Accounts isteeetey 496,455 | 41,093 537,548 483,756 


Aggregate Income _ ...! 3,442,807 | 3,614,973 | 3,807,806 [10,865,586 | 9,094,779 


Excess of Income over Ex-| i 


penditure chargeable 

thereto— ' | 
Ordinary Services ... «| 371,631 152,152 } 27,069 550,852 | 599,130 
*Acoregate ... wi ...| 391,072 467,477 80,462 939,011 905,755 


* Balance transferred to following table of Capital Transactions, 
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_ Administration represents the total administrative expenses of councils, 

lésg transfers to trading and water and sewerage accounts of sueh amounts 
ag are deemed to arise from the conduct of their operations. Interest on 
loans, overdrafts, etc., in respect of ordinary services amounted to £394,735, 
aud, on account of functions which are not dissected in the table, to £82,826 
for trading undertakings and to £175,507 for water and sewerage works. 
Thus total interest accrued in 1934 amounted to £653,068; the total in 
metropolitan municipalities being £259,787, in country municipalities 
£287,825 and in shires £105,506. 

The aggregate expenditure in 1934 was £1,737,551 greater than in 1983, 
and expenditure on ordinary services was greater by £1,697,157. The 
inerease was due mainly to larger disbursements through the agency of 
ecuncils of sums granted by the Government for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. Funds made available to councils in this manner were devoted 
chiefly to the construction and improvement of roads and streets and of 
parks and reserves, expenditure on which increased during the year by 
£1,542,592 and £199,184 respectively. 

The total amount of rates levied and interest on overdue rates was 
£4,468,515, of which £4,060,010 was on account of ordinary services, and 
£408,505 formed part of the revenue of trading, water and sewerage accounts. 

Amounts granted by the Government to councils are paid into a trust 
fund and transferred to revenue only as required to meet expenditure 
actually incurred in the performance of works aud services for which the 
grants have been made. The total Government assistauce to municipalities 
and shires in 1934 amounted to £3,890,778, as compared with £2,204,427 in 
1933 and £1,821,340 in 1982. Of the assistance in 1934, the amowut paid to 
metropolitan municipalities was £971,300, to country municipalities £939,381 
aud to shires £1,980,097. The amount shown for country municipalities 
includes £75,352, representing a part of the cost of constructing water and 
sewerage works, which was borne by the Government; it excludes, however, 
yomission of existing debt totalling £116,075. A large proportion of the 
inereased Government assistance to councils was associated with emergency 
relief work schemes. 

The following statement of capita] transactions, or cperations on 
Tuvested Funds Account, during 1983 and 1934, should be considered in 
conjunction with figures of revenue and expenditure: 


Year ended 31st December, 1934. | 
: ane 7 -—| Total, 
Municipalities. | | Munici-+ 
aetiouls jit Ty. ae 1 1 palitics 
Particulars. Metro- | . Shi and 
titan ) Shires. | Total. | shires 
polar ,| Country iy 
(excluding “ ! 1933. 
Sydney). | ! 

Bebdit— £ 1 £ { 2. é 
Loan Expenditure ... bes hi oe as 86,198 29,070 | 18,503 | 158,057 
‘Balances owing on Deferred Debts incurred dur- 

ing year... axe oe oo w| 109,325 458,673 (162,844 | 453,652 
Vixed Assets written off— | i : 

Depreciation and Obsolescence eee Per 57,250 | 178.368 (109,797 | & 1 864,455 

Sale Pee a ‘ev 28 oes oe 6,226 31,516 | 31.781 | | 59,040 

* Other oe ede as ses bey 5,012 10,047 5,908 | 18,180 

Total See eee ois 264.011 : 697,674 | 328.833 | 1,053,394 

Credit— : 

Assets Purchased ... one ae a s 175,844 670,940 
Loan Repayments (including Sinking Fund) + _ 118,083 | 698,186 
Payment off Deferred Debts as ! 87,174 | 61,308 192,221, 


22,047 


Other SE SG! mee pai Se BM 2 1,888 p42 845 
Total oie x one vs 578,113 '1,070,807 
Credit Balance re resenting net transactions on : 


48,793 


1 
invested Funds Accowns ... abs Bee a 309,102 | 373,133 
Net transactions on Available Funds Account— 1 | 
*ixeess of Income over Expenditure chargeable) i 
thereto... one ae ae she we 391,072 467,477 | 
Sess Credit Balance from InvestedFunds Account; 309,102 373,133 | 556,751 
Surplus wf 81,970 | 94.344 840,004 


*Transterred from precsjiag table of Revenue and Expeaditure. 
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Loan expenditure incurred during 1934 amounted to £133,771, as com- 
pared with £158,057 in 1933 and £254,807 in 1982. Of the amount expended 
in 1934, a total of £98,237 was incurred by funds coming within the ambit 
cf “Ordinary Services,” £35,439 by “Electricity and Gasworks Trading 
Fund” and £95 by “Water and Sewerage Funds.” Balances owing on 
deferred payment debts incurred during 1934 amounted to £725,842, includ- 
ing £674,583 in respect of repayable advances due to, and works, et¢., 
performed by the Government. Deferred payment debts incurred in rela- 
tion to “Ordinary Services” amounted to £391,244, “Trading Undertakings” 
£50,309 and “Water and Sewerage Funds” £304,289. 


An analysis of credit items appearing in the foregoing table, according 
to types of fund affected, viz., Ordinary Services, Trading, and Water and 
Sewerage respectively, was as follows :—Assets purchased £373,823, £266,356 
end £394,087; loan repayments £562,319, £163,315, and £1,382; payment of 
deferred debts £134,868, £7,297, and £52,010. 


The net result of financial operations of councils during 1934 was an 
improvement of £208,327 in the current financial position. Surpluses, or 
progression in current finances, achieved by 31 metropolitan municipalities 
amounted to £117,299, by 96 country municipalities to £139,031, and by 65 
shires to £105,676. Seventeen municipalities in the metropolitan area and 
¢Z in the country incurred deficits after taking into consideration net 
transactions on capital account, the amounts involved being £35,829 and 
£44,687, and 74 shires incurred deficits amounting to £73,663. 


The revenue of municipalities and shires was derived from various 
sources in the following proportions, viz.: Rates and extra charges, includ- 
ing £408,505 credited to trading, water and sewerage accounts, 41.1 
per cent.; Government assistance under aJl heads, 35.8 per cent.; comntri- 
butions, ete., to works, 16 per cent.; health, 4.8 per ¢ent.; services, 0.8. 
per cent.; property, 1.1 per cent.; trading and water and sewerage accounts,. 
other than rates and a small amount of Government grants included. 
above, 14.1 per cent.; and other 0.7 per cent. 


The revenue per head of population was £2 19s. 9d. in metropolitan 
municipalities, £6 63. 6d. in country municipalities, and £4 15s, 2d. in shires. . 


The total expenditure chargeable against revenue, £9,926,575, was financed 
by loans and deferred payment debts incurred in respect of works and. 
other purposes to the extent of £72,620 and £210,602 respectively, and the. 
‘halanee of finance so derived, viz., £61,151 and £515,240, was applied -to: 
capital purposes in the acquisition of fixed assets. Thus expenditure in- 
curred during the year not financed by borrowing on fixed terms amounted 
io £11,088,164, consisting of revenue expenditure £9,643,353, repayment of 
Joans £727,016, payments off deferred debts £193,675, reservations - for 
repairs and renewals of plant, etc., £66,245 and purchases of assets, ete., 
£457,875. 

The following table shows approximately the manner in which income 
was disbursed during 1934. Component items of expenditure under 
ordinary services have been related to income within that sphere, and 
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total expenditure on ordinary services and trading and water and sewerage 
aceounts to income from all sources :— 


Disbursements per £ of Income. 


Municipalities. | i 
“Head of Service. l | 
Metropolitan; Shires. | Total, 
(excluding | Country. 
Sydney). | 
| ‘ ! 
Ordinary Services. 
ij sd. | s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Expenditure chargeable to Income not; H 
financed by Loans or other forms of} 
fixed borrowing— | | H 
Ordinary Services— 
Administration dee or | 11 1 4 13 !' 1 2 
Public Works ... ee sae se) Be 911 154 | ll 5 
Health ... Sct a <a ae 31 | 8 5 | 010 ; 2 8 
Public Services Fie ee. cece BoB ye Oe” slp a “Qeeee 1 2 
Property st are 2h ww 6=«O CB | COB 0 1 oO 2. 
Interest on Loans, Overdrafts,etc.... 1 6 | 90 8 0 5 011 
Other ... eee oat ; 1 3 0 3 0 4 0 8 
H | | —s 
Total se Ta al 1D 17 7 | 1810 17 9 
om eo ote 
AllServicess 
Ordinary Services ane _ .{ 163 9 4 17 0 14 2 
‘Trading Accounts ass nee «| 0 8 5 61 1 2 2 3 
“Water and Sewerage Accounts aael| Kieeseanees 1 9 0 2 0 8 
Total, Revenue Expenditure| 16 8 16 2 18 4 17, 1 
eee | ast 
‘Capital Expenditure, not financed by| | 
Loans, ete.— | ! ! 
Purchase of Assets es wee | O 4 1 7 06 | O10 
Loan Repayments See ote .| 2 3 11 07 1 3 
Payments off Deferred Debts ... vel 0 3 0 5 0 4 0 4 
Other se ais or aeath aeeeeene 0 3 0 1 01 
TotalExpenditure... ..| 19 6 | 19 6 | 1910 | 19 7 


The cost of servicing the debt under the head of ordinary services, 
including both interest and redemption, was heaviest in metropolitan muni- 
eipalities, being 4s. per £ of revenue from ordinary services as compared 
with is. 11d. in country municipalities and 1s. 2d. in shires. The differ- 
ences in this instance are due mainly to the fact that costly road and street 
construction has been more extensively carried out in the metropolitan 
than in country districts. On the other hand, however, substantial debts. 
have been incurred by country councils in the establishment of trading 
undertakings and water and sewerage services, and for this reason the 
‘proportion of their expenditure devoted to debt charges is higher when 
considered in relation to all activities than when confined to ordinary 
gervices only. Thus expenditure per £ of revenue from all sourees on 
interest and debt redemption’ was 4s. in metropolitan municipalities, 3s. 1d. 
in country municipalities, 1s. 5d. in shires and 2s. 9d. for all councils. 


LiaBinirres AND ASSETS, 


The liabilities and assets of the City of Sydney as at 31st December, 1934, 
are shown on page 255, and the following statement indicates the nature of 
the liabilities and assets at book value as at that date of the suburban and 
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eountry municipalities and the shires, amounts due from one fund te 
-another being excluded. Assets do not include eapital value of road and 
‘bridge construction, expenditure on which is charged to revenue, even 
though sueh works are financed by borrowing in many instances. 


As at 3lst December, 1934. 


v Total, 
Municipatities. Municipalities 
Particulars, | and 
Ta i ee y Shires, 
Metropolitan Shires. | Total. 1933. 
(excluding Country. i 
Sydney). 1 | 
. a iD 7 4 _ U Avene 
- - 
WLiabilities— ' £ £ £ £ £ 


Sundry creditors, in- 
cluding Loans out- 
standing and interest} 5,287,892 |2,498,558 11,408,063 9,194,513 9,803,509 

Debts due to Govern- 
ment, including in- 
terest 6 rte 366,117 4,683,187 | 685,102 ; 5,734,406 5,281,301 

Bank Overdraft a 631,960 | 382,004 | 402,883; 1,416,847 1,514,358 

Other (including Depo- 
sits on Contracts and 
unexpended Govern- 
nent grants) 


81,126 | 148,906 | 185,673 415,705 354,990 


Total se| 6,367,095 17,712,655 (2,681,721 16,761,471 | 16,954,158 


Assets— } | | 
Cash in hand and bank i 
balances... wo 279,903 | 763,192 | 395,995 | 1,439,090 1,295,961 
Outstanding rates and ' | 
interest tee ree 1,052,823 | 730,959 834,804 2,618,586 2,598,233 
‘Sundry debtors ies 302 015 | 497,194 | 251,024 1,050,233 985,171 
‘Stores and materials ...! 44,001 | 129,965 ; 70,061 244,027 226,985 
Land, buildings, planti | 


and machinery se} 2,229,223 '9,167,048 ,2,141,601 | 13,537,872 | 12,912,017 
‘Other ... mek sal 3,302 | 75,673 | 76,037 155,012 167,973 


| 


Total... 3,911,267 11,364,031 3,769,522 | 19,044,820 | 18,186,280 


Balance— | 
Available Funds Jil 546,045 1,031,076 710,468 2,287,589 2,024,725 
Invested Funds _...(--) 3,001,873 2,620,300 | 377,333 | (-) 4,240 (-) 792,613 


Net al) 2,455,828 3,651,376 1,087,801 2,283,349 | 1,232,122 
J q 


(-) Indicates excess of liabilities. 


Balance-sheets of local governing bodies, other than the City of Sydney, 
are divided into two sections, viz., Available Funds and Invested Funds. 
In the former section are included liquid assets and current liabilities, 
whilst the latter covers fixed assets, investments, debts on extended terms 
and long-term liabilities. 

Items comprising the Available and Invested Funds sections of the 
balance-sheet are combined in the foregoing statement, the balance only 
of each section being shown. 

The substantial credit balances of Available Funds Account, representing 
excesses of liquid assets over current liabilities carried forward and available 
for expenditure in 1935, indicate a satisfactory financial position, which 
is, however, dependent upon collection of outstanding rates, which in- 
creased by £1,966,684 or more than quadrupled since 1928. 

The items “overdrafts” and “cash in hand and bank balances” are the 
totals of debit and ercdit bank balances respectively of the separate funda 
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of individual councils, and not the net balance of all accounts. Thus am 
overdraft of, say, street lighting fund has been so treated and not used to 
diminish or extinguish a credit bank balance of general fund. At 31st 
December, 1934, municipalities with net overdrafts on all funds numbered 
25 in the metropolitan area and 54 in the country, the total amount in each 
case being £427,835 and £89,188. The net amount of overdrafts in 72 shires. 
was £167,705. Net credit bank balances on all accounts in the same areas 
were £75,778, £470,376 and £160,817, the number of individual councils: 
concerned being 13, 74 and 67 respectively. 

Assets, mainly in metropolitan municipalities, amounting to approxi- 
mately £507,000, consisting of undertakings or agreements by the Main 
Roads Board to repay loans, or to subsidise councils in the repayment of 
loans and deferred debts incurred for the purpose of carrying out works on 
main roads, have been excluded from the above statement, though corre- 
sponding liabilities have been included. Annual payments by the Main 
Roads Board of interest and instalments of principal amounting to about 
£91,000 are included in government grants in the revenue tables. 

The policy of constructing roads and other major works from Joaw 
moneys has been followed more extensively in the metropolitan area-- 
where development has been rapid—than in the country districts, and this 
accounts for the heavy adverse balance on Invested Funds Account. In the 
country districts large outlays of borrowed funds have been more generally 
applied to the establishment of electricity, gas, water and sewerage serviecs,. 
and are reflected as assets in the value of land, buildings, plaut, ete. 


Fisancun Assistancr RECEIVED FROM GOVERNMENT. 

The central Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
local governing bodies in supplementation of gencral revenues and by way 
of contribution to the cost of specified works and services. Assistance to: 
genera! revenues is paid to shires only, and is in the form of endowment im 
which individual shires participate according to an apportionment made by 
the Government in every third year. The matters to be taken into account: 
in making the apportionment are specified in the Act, ¢.g., the necessity 
for developing new districts, the extent to which the council and the 
people of the areas concerned undertake to share in the development by 
constructing works or paying local rates, the rate levied and its relation to: 
the maximum rate. 

The amount of endowment, which for a number of years had been about 
£150,600 per annuin, was increased in 1928 to £250,000. It was reduced in 
1931 to the statutory minimum of £150,000, which amount formed the basis 
cf the following allotment made for the triennium commenced 1st January,, 
1934 :-— 

38 shires receive no endowment. 


19 ,, 3 less than £500 per annuin. 
26—C«,, 9 £500 and under £1,000 rer annum. 
20, » £1,000 . £1,500, 


15, ‘3 £1,500 35 £2,600 
Ilsa, > £2,000 re £3,000 i 
D 335 99 £3,000 5 £4,000 
ey £4,000 ‘ £5,000 
1 ,, receives £5,250. 

The shires which receive the largest endowment are Bellingen, £4,250; 
Kearsley, £4,250; Manning, £4,750; Tenterfield, £4,000; and Dorrigo, £5,250. 
Grants by the State for specific purposes, made both to municipalities 
and to shires, usually form the subject of application by individual councils. 
Prior to 1925 the State voted annually to municipalities and shires con- 
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siderable sums for the maintenance of main roads and bridges, and these 
sums are included below under the heading “Public Works.” In 1925, how- 
ever, the Main Roads Board came into being and increased funds, set 
aside for main roads construction and maintenance, were in part disbursed 
through the councils of municipalities and shires. Annual grants of rela- 
tively small amounts are made to recoup revenue lost through the abolition 
of tolls on road ferries and special assistance is rendered on o¢casions for 
xepairing damage caused by flood. 

The machinery of local government has been applied also to the dis- 
tribution of money made available by the Government for the relief of 
ainemployment. Under a scheme of relief works commenced in May, 1933, 
the Government makes fortnightly advances to councils of sums sufficient 
to meet the wages of persons employed on these works, plus an allowance 
of 10 per cert. to cover overhead costs. This scheme is an alternative <0 
the distribution of food relief, and through it a sum of £2,814,202 was dis- 
‘tributed during the year ended 80th June, 1935. ; 

‘Measures embodied in the Local Government (Further Amendment) 
‘Act, 1985, authorise the Government to render financial assistance to coun- 
«ils with the object of enabling the councils to undertake the construction 
of works and provision of services which would otherwise be beyond their 
financial capacity. To this end, the Treasurer is empowered, until 30th 
June, 1938, to enter into agreements with councils to contribute towards 
jnterest and sinking fund charges accruing in respect of loans raised by 
‘the councils. In respect of loans expended by councils on the construction 
of works of water supply and sewerage, the Treasurer may agree also to 
pay interest on the loans which is in excess of 34 per cent. per annum. 
Under this arrangement councils are enabled to provide, from their own 
‘borrowings, water and sewerage services at an interest cost which coincides 
with the current rate charged on works in country towns constructed in 
‘past years from State loan funds. It is further provided that the Govern- 
ment may make advances to supplement loans raised by councils for certain 
purposes. 

Moneys handled on account of grants by the councils of municipalities 
‘and shires for any of the abovementioned purposes are included in the 
following comparison of funds provided by the State and Commonwealth 
(Jovernments and expended by couneils :— 


Municipalities. Shires. | 


| 

= _| Total 
Year. | Pu lie 5 Total | ndow- Public, ‘ | Total | Cre 

| Works Other. | realities: ment. | Works. Other. Shircs. | Assistance. 

£ 1 ¢€£ £ | £ £ £ £ £ 

1924 43,382) 6,213 49,595) 146,705 | 265,218 306 | 412,229 461,824 
4925 232,354) 5,959 228,313) 149,345 613,045) 7,253 769, 643 1,007,956 
1926 242,051 5,AEL | 247,492) 147,525 958,447 7,123 1,113,095,1,360,587 
1927 293,184 9.196 37,330) 153,410 11,051,454) 3,296 | 1,206.360)1 513,540 
1928 372,133 6,152 378,285! 261,315 |1,007,937 1,444 11,270,696)1,648,981 
1929 424,732 6,102} 439,834 254,918 1,488,334, 498 11,743,780 2,174,614 
1930 603,857; 22,835 | 632,722) 250,393 |1,467.358 4,930 11,722,591 2,375,312 
1931 342, 707} 9,073 351,780: 149,533 678,980 R15 828, 825,1,150,608 
1982 425,678) &3.109 479.787, 147 035 693,139 Laig 841,553.1,321 346 
19383), 796,407) £0433 886,840. 148,544 [1,147,99]) 21.052 | 1,317,587 }2,2%4. 427 
1934 1,635,937) 274,694 tk al 150,249 {1,815,009 14,839 | 1,980,097'3, 890,778 

j ] i H Hl 


Amounts stated above for grants represent transters to revenue from t 
Trust Fund, to which payments by the Government are credited, per 
the actual performance of works, cte., in respect of which grants have be 
anade, 
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Loans, 


Loans obtained by the Council cf the City of Sydney prior to 1905 were 
raised under the provisions of special Acts of Parliament. In 1905 the 
Sydney Corporation Amendment Act authorised the Council to raise loans,. 
with the approval of the Governor, by the sale of debentures secured upon 
the corporate rates and revenues of the Council from whatever source: 
erising, and to issue new debentures to repay any such debentures upon. 
satarity. The term of the debentures may not exceed in the aggregate: 
fifty vears, and a sinking fund must be established for each loan raised: 
vnder the Act of 1905, on the basis of 3 per cent. per annum compound: 
interest over the period of fifty vears. The maximum rate of interest pay- 
able was fixed at 4 per cent. until 1917, when amending legislation provided 
that the rate of interest be fixed by the Council with the approval of the 
Governor. ‘The Act of 1917 provided also that the Council, in lieu of 
issuing debentures subject to the provisions of the Act of 1905, may- 
jssue debentures to secure the repayment of its loans, together with interest 
thereon, by equal yearly or half-yearly instalments. An Act passed im 
1928 authorised the City Council to raise loans outside Australia. 


In terms of a further amendment, which became operative as from Ist: 
July, 1935, the Council may not exceed by way of overdraft an amount. 
equal to one-half of the income, as certified by the Auditor-General, of 
the fund in respect of which the overdraft exists. Proposals to raise loans,. 
ether than renewal loans, overdrafts and loans for essential services, must 
be submitted for investigation to the Minister, who may make such recom- 
inendations as he thinks fit. Particulars of the proposal must be notified 
and a poll must be taken if demanded before the expiration of one month 
ty 15 per cent. of the electors enrolled as ratepayers. The Council is. 
empowered to issue inscribed stock and to maintain inscribed stock regis- 
tries in any countries in which principal sums are payable. On the applica- 
tion of security holders, debentures may be converted to inscribed stock. 
aud inscribed stock to debentures. 


Loans obtained by the councils of other municipalities and of shires are 
raised usually under the Local Government Act, 1919, as amended by sub- 
Kkequent Acts. 


Tu respect of municipal loans, the Local Government Act prescribes that 
e council may not borrow any moneys which, with existing loans, will cause 
the total indebtedness to exceed 20 per cent. of the unimproved value of 
vatable land in the area. It is provided, however, that certain loans 
expended on reproductive works may be excluded in calculating the limit. 


Leans under the Local Government Act may be raised by four methods, 
viz., limited overdraft, and renewal, ordinary, or special loans. The Gover- 
approval of a loan is required in all instances with the exception of 
hmited overdrafts. 


Limited overdrafts may be obtained for any purpose upon which the 
council is authorised to expend a fund (except a trust fund) or for any 
yraurpose for which moneys raised by ordinary loan may be applied. The sum 
raised may not exceed half the preceding year’s income of the fund in re- 
spect of which it is obtained. 


The purpose of limited overdrafts is to enable the councils to finance 
a regular programme of works and services and to meet extraordinary ex- 
penditure during periods of inequality or fluctuations in the collection of 
rates. In view of this fact, the Department of Local Government suggests 
to the councils as a general principle that the an:ount of the overdraft at the 
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end of each year, or, at least, at the end of each council’s term, should not. 
exceed the amount outstanding for rates in the case of the general or other- 
tund of which rates constitute the principal source of revenue. 

Tenewal loans are for the purpose of repaying or renewing any other 
luan, and for paying the expenses incidental thereto. 

Ordinary loans are those for such purposes as carrying out orders as 
to boundary works, discharging liability arising under verdicts or orders 
of legal tribunals, establishing or extending sanitary and garbage services,. 
acquiring machinery and equipment for the construction of roads and 
bridges, establishing road punts and 10ad ferries, and meeting liabilities- 
transferred to the council consequent upon alteration of boundaries. An 
ordinary loan may be cbtained notwitlstanding that it will raise the total 
indebtedness of the council above the prescribed limit, but while there is 
an excess the council may not raise a special loan. 

Special loans are those which do not fall within the other three categories.. 
A council must give notice of a proposal to raise a special loan, and the 
ratepayers have the right, by petition of at least 25 per cent. of those con» 
cerned, to demand that a poll be taken as to whether they approve of the 
loan, and as to whether the loan rate (if any) shall be on the unimproved 
or the improved capital value. As a general rule shire special loans may 
not exceed in the aggregate a sum equal to three times the amount of the 
income, as shown by the last year’s accounts. 

The law governing the borrowing powers of municipalities and shires was 
revised by an amending Act passed in 1935. In terms of the Act, the 
definition of an ordinary loan was extended to include loans raised for the 
purpose of (a) constructing drains, stormwater channels, public baths and 
works for the development of tourist traffic, the improvement of recreational 
facilities, bridges and roads of access and the establishment and extension 
of electricity undertakings; (b) providing water supply and sewerage 
services; (c) financing the construction by the Metropolitan and Hunter 
District Boards of water mains and sewers in areas served by them; and: 
(¢) purchasing tools and materials required by the councils for the 
execution of unemployment relief works. Ordinary loans for any of these 
purposes can only be raised with the approval of the Governor, which cannot. 
he granted after 30th June, 1938, nor unless the Minister has indicated 
that the purpose ig one in respect of which the Government will make a 
supplementary advance towards the capital cost or a contribution annually 
towards commitments incurred by the council in relation to the loan.. 
Where the purpose of a loan is the provision of water and sewerage services, 
it is required also that the proposed scheme first be investigated and 
yeported upon by a “Loans and Advances Advisory Committee,” or that an 
agreement be entered into with the Metropolitan or Hunter District Boards 
when the extension of water mains and sewers is undertaken by either of 
these Boards. 

The councils may accept from ratepayers advances not exceeding £500 
for the purpose of carrying out necessary works for which the lenders have 
applied. Such loans must be free of interest or at a rate not exceeding 
4 per cent., and the amount accepted by a council may not exceed one-tenth 
of the total revenue for the preceding year. 

Renewal, ordinary, or special loans under the Local Government Act are 
secured, firstly upon the income of the fund to which the loans belong, and,. 
secondly, upon the income of the council arising from any source. 

Tniless the loans are repayable by instalments at intervals of one year 
or less, there must be a sinking fund for Joan repayment in every fund in 
respect of which a renewal, ordinary, or special loan has been raised, and in 
each year the council must transier to the sinking fund a sum of not less 
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than the amounts which were intimated in its applications for approval 
ut the loans. In the case of loans repayable by annual or more frequens 
instalments, the reserve for repayment is optional. 

In 1934 councils were empowered to enter into agreements for the varia- 
tion of the terms under which loans were raised, by postponement of the 
date for the payment of principal sums or interest thereon. The power 
may be exercised at any time prior to 1st January, 1936, and payments 
may be deferred for periods approved by the Governor. Interest may be 
paid on deferred principal: and interest at rates not in excess of those 
¢hargeable on original loans. 

The fixed loans of the City of Sydney and municipalities and shires, 
as at 31st December, 1934, were as stated hereunder, particulars of New 
South Wales loans owing by country municipalities, including £122,752 
vaised in Victoria :— 


Accumu- | Ioterest 


Loans Outstanding. Sona x + 
Local Bodies. re Fe Pe rude corned 
Baa | London. | New York. Total. pene cue 
‘Manicipalities— £ e | 8& £ | £ £ 
Sydney sia «16,115,633 7,173,000 ,1,962,988 25,251,621 /4:183,686 1,159,262 
Other Metropolitan | 4,976,098 toe. =i) er 4,976,098 | 450 | 217,773 
Country we ¥2,262,745 ade. 65) rr 2,262,745 | 54,161 | 107,040 


Total Municipalities £'23,354,476 7,173,000 1,962,988 32,490,464 4,238,297 |1,484,075 
| i 


Shires .. e. —wael_ 911,072 , 303,000! ...— | 1,216,072 | 61,043 | 61,178 
1 


* Including £122,752 taised in Victoria. 


Total ... £24,265,548 |7,478,000 Hseessb88 33,706,536 1,200,840 11,545,253 
| 


The interest shown for the City of Sydney represents the amount payable 
for a full year on the loans outstanding at the end of the year. The total 
amount of interest distributed according to place of payment was New 
South Wales £1,057,855, Victoria £6,463, London £372,971, and New York 
£107,964. 

During the year 1934 loans were raised as follows :—£298,000 by the 
ity of Sydney, £64,350 by other metropolitan municipalities, £34,600 by 
country municipalities, and £16,914 by shires. 


Net indebtedness on account of fixed loans, i.e., after deduction of sinking 
fund provision, amounted at the end of 1934 to £29,407,196. In addition, 
there were outstanding various amounts of indebtedness on account of 
water and sewerage works and deferred payment debts in respect of plant, 
ete. Particulars of the total amount of liabilities of councils are shown 
on pages 255 and 263, including capital indebtedness duc to the Govern- 
rrent on account of water and sewerage works, amounting to £4,615,326. 

The average rate of interest payable on loans of municipalities was 5.0 
per cent. in 1931, and 4.6 per cent. in 1934, corresponding rates for shires 
being 5.8 per cent. and 5.0 per cent. respectively. In 1934 the average 
rate payable by the City of Sydney was 4.6 per cent., by other metropolitan 
municipalities 4.4 per cent., and by country municipalities 4.7 per cent. 
These rates are based on amounts of principal outstanding at the end of the 
‘year and, therefore, slightly overstate the true average rate. Lower rates of 
interest resulted largely from the cperation of the Interest Reduction Act, 
1931. 

The loan indebtedness of municipalities and shires increased rapidl) 
from 1921 to 1931, as a result of large expenditures by councils, chiefiv cn 
yoad construction and in the establishment of electricity undertakings. 
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The following comparison shows the fixed loans outstanding at the end 
of various years since 1916, also the ratio of loans to the unimproved 
capital value of ratable property in the incorporated areas :— 


| Aniount of Fixed Loans Outstanding i| Proportion to Unimproved Capital Value of 
At | (excluding bank overdrafts). | Ratable Property. 
Bist j | i Nes aS ~ 
Dec. |} City Other ni-l a. lity Bg Fated 
| race | Shires. Total. oe ier ition Shires, Total. 
i | : 
| ; 
£ £ | £ £ per cent. | per cent. jper cent. | per cent. 
1916 | 7,050,100 *1 692,133 *148. 367 8,890,600] 22°62 2-91 0-14 4°56 
1921 9,341,742) 1,982,953, 109,573/11,484,268 26°03 2°43 0°08 4°60 
1926 /14,288,088] 4,388,336 1,036, 391]19,712,815|| 31-92 3°82 0°67 6-27 
1929 |21, 982,947 8,145,285 1,397,352 31,525,584! 36°05 5°42 0°84 8°34 
1930 |24, 546,946) 8,590,689 1, 188, 501|34,626,136! 40-31 5:39 0°88 8°90 
1¢31 124,793,179) 8,612,970 1,437,512 34,843,661) 43°53 5°42 0°88 9°20 
1932 '25,087,559| 8,200, 854;1,361, 250 34,619,663 | 51-29 6°06 0-91 10:40 
1933 :25,025,072) 7,736,266 1,299,956 34,061,294]| 51-14 612 | 0:90 10°68 
5:92 0°86 10°87 


1934 '25,£51,621] 7,238,843 1/216,072/33,706.536) 54-92 


* Including bank overdrafts, 


The effects of lower valuations are noticeable in years subsequent to 
1930, when there were only slight yariations in amounts of loans out- 
standing. The ratio of loans to the improved capital value in 1934 was 
18.40 per cent. in the City of Sydney, and 1.93 per cent. in the other 
municipalities, 


It is apparent that the borrowing by the municipalities and shires is, in 
the aggregate, well within the limits allowed by the Local Government Act 
already referred to. The relatively extensive loans of the City of Sydney 
are invested largely in revenue-producing assets, and considerable amounts 
have been expended on resumptions for city improvements, which are partly 
reproductive. Of the city loans current at 31st December, 1934, an amount. 
of £14,085,667 was invested in the city electricity works from which elec- 
tricity is supplied not only to the City proper but to a number of other 
local areas, 


The place of redemption and the approximate amount of interest payable 
ou the foregoing loans of the City of Sydney, the other municipalities and 
the shires in New South Wales are shown in the following table :— 


Principal raised— | Interest accrued during each year. 
Year. < [ ‘ 5 
Tn Australia, Oversea. Total, Tn Australia. Oversea. ets 
i a + L 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


1916 e| 8,066, 7454 823,855 | 8,890,600 316,371 33,208 | 349,579 
1921 «| 9,922,268 1,512,000 | 11,434,268 423,746 85,690 | 509,436 
1926 + | 16,480,315 | 8,232,590 | 19,712,815 835,089 187,862 | 1,022,951 
1929 --| 24,220,584 ; 7,305,000 | 31,525,584 1,297,849 405,840 | 1,703,669 


1930 ee) 25,277,156 9,348,986 | 34,626,136 | 1,391,541 514,194 | 1,905,735 
1931 +} 25,513,028 | 9,330,683 | 34,843,661 | 1,225,350 516,958 | 1,742,308 
1932 + | 25,346,266 9,203,397 | 34,649,663 | 1,158,668 490,830 | 1,649,498 
1933 oe] 24,776,266 9,285,028 | 34,061,294 | 1,140,868 476,889 | 1,617,757 
1934 . 24,265,548 i 9,440,988 | 33,706,536 | 1,064,318 480,935 | 1,545,253 


| t 
! | 


*Years 1916 to 1929 London only; New York included, in 1930 to 1934, viz: Loan repayable by half 
yearly instalments, amounted at end of 1934 to £1,962,988 annual interest being £107,964, 
f Includes in erest on bank overdrafts jn years 1916 to 1926 inclusive. 
¢ Includes bank overdrafts, except in City of Sydney. 
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The amounts stated above do not include the sums due to the Govern- 
ment as capital debt on water and sewerage and drainage works, viz., 
£4,615,326 owing by municipalities and shires at the end of 1934, and 
£73,753 in respect of the Grafton and South Grafton works. The statement 
ig exclusive also of loang of county councils, viz., £745,577 in 1934, and the 
interest, £32,292, which was payable in Sydney. 


The amount of loan expenditure by local governing bodies in New 
‘South Wales, together with repayments of principal sums or payments 
to sinking funds for the purpose of repayment, are shown below for the 
years 1930 to 1934 :— 


Particulars, ; 10380. | 1981, 1982. 1933, | 1034. 
Goan Expenditure— | | 
Municipalities— | £ £ £ £ £ 
City of Sydney ... —«.-| 2,092,548 | 679,127 | 170,695 | 459,038 | 210,372 
Metropolitan’ |. ..., 838,394 516,068 | 182,334 | 90,206 86,198 
Country ... . we 384,509 100,068! 48,874 45,528 | 29,070 
Shires sy "196,315. «62,130! 23,099; 23,323. :18,503 
County Councils... i. 39,702 45,168 | 74,661 ——«:170,152 | 95,212 


Total Loan Wxpenidigure £ 3,501,463 | 1,402,561 _ 499,663 787,247 489,355 


“Repayment of Loans— : 
Municipalities— 


City of Sydney ... oii t 404,796 | 412,852 406,150 439,658 
Metropolitan... ve + 398,387 390,798 , 381,227 396,459 
Country ... see eos! t 183,727 : 191,199 202,451 212,474 
Shires aes ees aad! t | 96,985 | 102,807 | 114,608 | 118,083 
County Councils... aa + | 22,617 | 24,919 | 29,680 33,136 
‘Total, Repayments of Loans P ¢ | 1,106,512 , 1,122,575 | 1,134,026 1,199,810 
J { 
* Including credits to Sinking Fund Reserves. ¢ Not available. Ve 


Resort is frequently made by councils to the “ instalment payment sys- 
tem” in the purchase of assets, especially in connection with the con- 
struction of country water and sewerage works by the Government, the 
acquisition of road-making and other plant and, in some cases, the per- 
formance of works, such as roads, bridges, ete. The total amount of debt 
of this nature incurred by municipal and shire councils, excluding City 
of Sydney, was £588,256 in 1931, £319,212 in 1932, £453,652 in 1933, and 
£725,842 in 1934, whilst payments of instalinents of outstanding balances 
were £235,320, £214,814, £192,221 and £193,675 respectively. 


Munictean Gasworxs 


The Local Government Act authorises the councils of municipalities and 
shires to construct gasworks, and to supply gas for public lighting and for use 
by private consumers. In the metropolitan area the supply of coal gas is 
controlled by private companies and in the country private and municipal 
undertakings provide the service at different centres. Gas works have not 
been established by any of the shire councils, 


Details of the accounts of the gaswork undertakings of various munici- 
palities are shown in the section “Local Government” of the Statistical 
> in < 
Register, 1934-35. A summary of the gasworks revenue accounts of the 
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municipalities with coal gasworks in various years since 1921 is shown in 
the following statement :— 


| 
1 


Expenditure. i Income. 
Year 2 4 enn | Surplus 
ended f Sales. I ] ; | er 
Bist Cost of Total | | Loan Deficiency 
December. | Gas and | Expendi-,; Gas Residuals.| Rates. Other. Total. (—). 
Residuals.| ture. | | i 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ | £ £ 
1921 -..| 189,466 | 145,261 | 135,629 | 12,534 | 4,698 | 4,646 | 157,507 || 12,246 
1926 ...| 127,554 | 128,681 111,852 12,966 5,126 4,377 | 134,321 5,640. 
1931 ...| LO3,814 | 106,317 || 90,332 | 13,419 4,631 3,376 | 111,758 5,441 
1932 ...| 100,012 | 100,606 | 82,576 . 13,359 | 4,137 4,865 | 104,937 4,331 
1933 ..-| 97,630 | 98,282 | 76,807 | 11,329; 3,135 4,504 | 95,775 |(—)2,507 
1934 «| 95,477 | 95,851 H 74,697 | 13,538 | 2,016 5,348 | 95,599 |(—) 252 


The activities of municipal gasworks declined as facilities were extended 
for the use of electricity in country districts. The number of munici- 
palities conducting coal-gas undertakings decreased from 21 in 1921 to 18 
in 1934, and the volume of gas sold from 375,915,000 cubic feet to 
212,294,000 cubic feet. 


The volume of gas manufactured in 1984 measured 266,887,000 cubic 
feet and the average cost, after deducting proceeds from the sale of resi- 
duals, was 6s. 2d. per 1,000 feet. Of the gas sold, 211,721,000 cubic feet 
were for private consumption and 573,000 eubie feet for public lighting. 
The average price realised per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold was 7s. Provi- 
sion for depreciation of plant, treated as a manufacturing cost, amounted 
to £11,632 and £7,599 was provided for the redemption of capital indebted- 
ness. Plant to the value of £17,722 was purchased during the year. 


The balance-sheet of the gasworks trading undertakings at the end of 
1984 is given below :— 


Liabilities. lj Assets. 
£ £ 

Loans and deferred payment debts 46,734 Buildings, land, stock, plant, etc, 285,978 

Sundry creditors, ete... we» 22,209 . Sundry debtors, including amounts 
Overdrafts ... ak Las aes 9,303 | due from other funds .., a. 28,241 
————-; Fixed deposits and investments... 14,901 
Total liabilities ree we 78,246 Bank balance, and cash .., w. 14,257 

Excess of Assets ... ee ve 260,131 | 

—_ |] a 
Total ws a «» £338,377 Total wre th ... £338, 377 


Only one council showed a deficiency of funds at the close of 1934, 
though councils incurring deficiencies on the year’s operation numbered 
eight. 

Controt oF Exvectrictry DEevELopMENT. 

Measures for co-ordinating the development within the State of elec- 

tricity resources are contained in the Gas and Electricity Act, 1935. 


The Act prohibits the construction or extension of a generating station 
or a main transmission line for the supply of electricity to the public 
unless the Governor’s approval first be obtained, except that such approval 
ig unnecessary in the case of a transmission line forming part of a system 
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within an area already lawfully supplied with electricity. It also eon- 
stituted a special committee, called the “Electricity Advisory Committee,” 
to act in an advisory capacity to the Government. 


The duties of the Electricity Advisory Committee are to repcrt on 
matters referred to it relating to the generation, transmission, supply and 
use of electricity, and, in relation to electricity and its supply, to furnish. 
information concerning finance, statistics, standards and testing, to devise 
and supply details of schemes of co-ordination, to consider and recoi mend 
amendments to the law and to carry out such functions of an advisory 
character as may be prescribed. Proposals relating to electricity, which 
by law require the Governor’s approval before they may be executed, must. 
be referred to the Committee prior to the granting of approval. 


The Committee consists of thirteen members. Four members were ap- 
pointed under the Act, viz., the Under-Secretary for Local Goveriment, 
who was appointed chairman, the general manager of the Sydney County 
Council, and the chief electrical engineer of the Public Works Department 
and of the Department of Railways. The remaining nine members, wha 
are to hold office for three years, were appointed ky the Governor, eight 
of them from nominations by various representative bodies. 


Moniciran ano Sure Exscrriciry Works, 


The supply of electricity for lighting and for power is undertaken directly 
in many areas by the councils of municipalities and shires and by county 
councils formed by groups of municipalities and shires for the sole pur- 
pose of conducting electricity undertakings. In some cases the councils 
have established works for the generation of electricity, while in others it is 
purchased in bulk from another council, from Government works, or from 
collieries, ete., and distributed to consumers. In addition, electricity for 
street and private lighting and power in defined areas is supplied under 
contract with the councils from works which are privatcly owned and 
operated, and are not included in the statistics relating to the municipa? 
and shire undertakings which follow. 


The largest undertaking is that of the City of Sydney, where operations 
were commenced in 1904 to supply electricity- within the city, the works 
being extended subsequently to supply a large area beyond the city 
boundaries. In 1954 the undertaking distributed electricity direct to con- 
sumers in the city and in thirty-two other municipalities, excluding one 
municipality in which only a small area was served by the undertaking. 
It also supplied electricity in bulk to the local councils of ten municipali- 
ties and four shires, which attend to the distribution in their respective 
localities, and to a private company for distribution within a municipality 
and a shire. 


The electricity undertaking of the City Council was transferred on 1st 
January, 1936, to the Sydney County Council, constituted by the Gas and 
Vlectricity Act, 1935. The Sydney County District embraces the local 
governing areas supplied directly with electricity by the undertaking. 


Certain other local government bodies obtain electricity in bulk from 
ihe generating stations of the Railway Commissioners of New South Wales, 
the Victorian State Electricity Commission, or the New South Wales 
Government power station at Port Kembla. A number of southern localities 
and the Federal Capital are supplied from the Burrinjuck hydro-electric 
works, 
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The St. George County Council purchases from the Railway Commis- 
sioners bulk supplies of electricity which are sold for street lighting and 
to private consumers in its area, and the Clarence River County Couneil 
has constructed hydro-electric works on the Nymboida River. 


A statement of the expenditure and income of the electricity concerns 
of the local governing authorities in 1934 is shown below :— 


7 
| { 


County Councils, | 


He ae Other | 
Particularss | City of Municipall- Shires. ——~ | Total. 
| Sydney. ties, | | Clarence 
\ | | | St.George.) ‘River. | 
2 anes Th . 
Income. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Sales of Electricity ...] 2,511,564 |1,001,187 | 215,406 | 127,566 59,059 | 3,914,782 
Rent of Meters, Instal- 
lations, etc. ... eee 11,718 85,173 19,341 918 3,809 | 120,959 


Trading Income ...| 2,523,282 |1,086,360 | 234,747 | 128,484 62,868 |4,035,741 


Loan Rates fae oe 28,469 25,956 oe 54,425 
Interest and Sundries owe 11,350 2,907 7,400 es 21,657 
Total Income «..| 2,523,282 |1,126,179 | 263,610 | 185,884 62,868 4,111,823 
i 
Expenditure. 

Cost of Electrieity —...| 2,262,310 | 884,653 | 211,424 | 106,795 49,447 13,514,629 

Publie Lighting, Attend- 
ance, etc. ... Pe 62,602 66,655 12,176 3,774 5,381 | 150,588 


Trading Expenditure] 2,324,912 } 951,308 | 223,600 | 110,569 | 54,828 [3,665,217 
| \ 


Net Income «| 198,370 174,871 40,010 25,315 8,040 | 446,606 


‘Cr dits to Sinking Fund 

and Redemption of 

Capital Indebted- 
ness . : 


397,786 


*200,423] 127,409 25,604 | 20,1€0 14,100 | 


i 
i 


* Including contribution from revenue £128,015 and interest cn sinking fund investments, £72,408. 


Until 1934 it was the practice in the accounts of the City of Sydney to 
reduce the charge made to provide for depreciation and obsolescence of 
assets by the amount contributed to sinking fund for the redemption of 
indebtedness, and to treat the latter sum as an appropriation from profits. 
In 1934, however, the procedure was altered, the full amount of deprecia- 
tion being charged as an operating expense and the contribution to sinking 
fund taking the form of a direct transfer from depreciation reserve. The 
change in procedure had the effect of increasing, in comparison with earlier 
years, the charge for depreciation included in the table as trading expendi- 
ture and of eliminating provision for sinking fund as an appropriation 
Lefore the ascertainment of the net profit or Joss. The amount provided in 
1934 to meet depreciation and obsolescence of assets aggregated £774,034, 
the charge in the City of Sydney being £600,873, in other municipalities 
£117,931, in shires £36,820 and in the county councils £18,410. Capital 
expenditure incurred during the year amounted to £52,689 in Sydney, 
$199,832 in other municipalities, £48,802 in shires, and £128,005 in county 
councils, 
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A summary of the liabilities and assets of the electricity works at 31st 
December, 1934, is shown below :— 


| 


ined Councils. 


7 | Other | os 
; City of } parents Ea ty A 
Particulars, sytney. babe Shirea. | Leueatce Total, 
| | ee River, 
. | / | 
| | 
Liabilities. £ | £ £ | £ £ £ 
Loans and deferred pay- \ | 
ment debts ... ...{ 14,085,667 ; 1,164,622 | 444,941 249,557 | 507,083 |16,451,870 
Overdrafts aie ye os 39,608 7,617 | eee 8,070 | 55,295 
Sundry creditors, etc. .. 498,386 86,199 | 21,238 | 25,394 | 27,251 | 658,468 
Total Liabilities £ 14,584,053 | 1,290,429 | 473,796 | 274,951 542,404 |17,165,633 


Agsels. | 


Land, buildings, plant, i | 
ete. ... ioe ..1 14,190,020 | 2,458,949 | 719,051 304,745 | 568,104 18,240,869 


Sundry debtors, ete. ... 421,304 306,246 | 110,130 18,455 | 23,150 | 879,285 
Bank balance and cash.. 185,310 159,188 | 45,144 | 5,204 7,184 402,030 


Fixed deposits and in- | | 
vestments... | 1,870,367 256,596 | 22,678 | 204,349 3,479 | 2,357,469 


Total Assets -£_16,667,001 | 3,180,979 897,003 532,753 | 601,917 21,879,653 


Excess of Assets £ 2,082,948 | 1,890,550 | 423,207 257,802 | 59,513 | 4,714,020 


The liabilities of the City of Sydney undertaking, as shown above, are 
exclusive of depreciation and other reserves; and the assets represent the 
tangible assets less depreciation reserve in respect thereof—loan discounts 
aud flotation expenses £277,638, and interest suspense account £112,095 
being excluded. 


City of Sydney Electricity Undertaking. 


The City of Sydney undertaking obtained supplies of electricity from a 
power station at Pyrmont until the year 1923, when a contract was made for 
the purchase of additional supplies from the Railway Commissioners. Since 
January, 1929, supplies have been available from a power station 
constructed by ihe Council at Bunnerong, and the contract with the Railway 
Commissioners was terminated on 30th September, 1929. The cost to the 
dist December, 1934, of the Bunnerong generating station, was 
approximately £3,804,689, of which £1,550,779 represented cost of land, 
buildings and railway siding , £2,211,708 cost of machinery and equipment, 
aud the balance furniture, platit and tools. 


The following statement shows the electricity sold during various years 
from 1929 to 1934, sales to the City Council for public lighting, ete., being 
included. The revenue from sales and the cost of the electricity are shown, 
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also the deficit or surplus after the payment of interest and exchange, 
and providing for depreciation of plant :— 


Particulars. 1329, | 1931. | 1932. 1933, j 1934, 


i 


] 
Units sold (000’s) ...| 347,595 319,326 | 341,210 | 362,788 398,632 


Receipts per unic (d.)... 1-69 . 1:70 | 1-68 1-66 1-52 
£ : £ \ £ £ £ 

Cost of electricity* .../ 2,313,434 ; 2,466,719 | 2,301,062 | 2,260,843 | 2,262,310 

Other expenditure a 44,902 © 57,178 73,784. | 52,934 62,602 


Total expenditure 2,358,336 


Sales aT ae «| 2,494,606 
Other income ... | 55,079 


Total income «| 2,549,685 


2,523,897 | 2,374,796 | 2,313,777 | 2,324,912 
2,288,607 | 2,388,088 | 2,505,946 | 2,511,564" 

30,971 30,055 8,740 11,718 
2,319,578 | 2,418,143 2,514,686 | 2,523,282 


Net Profit 


191,349 (204,319 43,347 200,909 198,370 


| 
eee! 

i 

* 


including interest, exchange and depreciation. 


It is not practicable to dissect the sales by this undertaking so as to show 
the purposes for which the current was used, because a large proportion is 
supplied to premises—residential and commercial—where only one meter 
is provided, and the charges are assessed under a system whereby a reduced 
rate is charged for the quantity in excess of a limit which varies according 
to certain conditions, e.g., the size of residential premises, or the maximum 
demand in the ease of factories, 


Sales of Electricity. 


A dissection of the sales in 1933 and 1934 by municipalities (other than 
the City of Sydney), shires and the county councils is shown below. 


H i 


1933, 1934, 
Particulars. i i ans Laer EeEaey 7 
Units. | Amount. | Per unit. i Units. | Amount. | Per unit. 
fe 1 en be ca 
000 £ | d | oo |  ¢ a. 
Private lighting ... vee) 34,081 696,875 4-91 || 37,977 | 741,512 4:69 


Public lighting .., «| 11,804 124,270 2-51 


12,756 | 126,858 | 2°39 
Power and bulk saies «| 96,104 520,905 1:30 


109,562 559,200 | 1:22 


| 
1,427,570 | = 2-14. 


Total ... —...{ 142,089 | 1,342,050] 2-27 ||160,295 


The value of sales, as stated above, does not include minimum charges, 
rentals for meters, motors, etc., and in some instances discounts for prompt 
payment, totalling £24,352 in 1934, were not allocable over the different 
classes of sales, hence the amount is included. The cost of the 142,089,000 
units sold in 1933 was £1,218,036, or 2.06d. per unit, and 160,295,000 
units sold in 1934 cost £1,252,319, or 1.88d. per unit. The figures for 1933 
are slightly incomplete, due to the number of units being unrecorded in a 
few small undertakings. 


Frere Brigades. 


The public services for the prevention and extinguishing of fires are con- 
trolled by a Board of Fire Comunissioners, constituted under the Fire 
Brigades Act, 1909, as amended in 1919 and 1927. Itg jurisdiction extends 
over certain districts which were defined in the Act or added by proclama- 
tion. The areas under the oversight of the Board are grouped to furm fire 
districts. They include the City of Sydney, nearly all the arca comprised 
by the suburban municipalities, also Neweastle and suburbs, Broken Hill, 
and other municipalities, aud thirty-two shires in respect of towns con- 
tained in them. 
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The Board consists of a president, appointed by the Governor for a terns 
of five years, and seven members, elected for a term of three years, viz., one 
by the councils of the Sydney and suburban municipalities, one by the 
councils of the other incorporated areas to which the Act applies, three 
elected by the fire insurance companies, one by the members of volunteer 
fire brigades, and one by the permanent firemen who are members of the 
Fire Brigades Association of New South Wales. The votes are appor- 
tioned among the councils according to the amount contributed to the fund 
administered by the Board, viz., £100 or under, one vote; over £100 and 
not exceeding £500, two votes; over £500 and not exceeding £1,000, three 
votes; over £1,000, four votes. Each insurance company and each volun- 
teer and permanent fireman is entitled to one vote. 

In each year the Board makes an estimate of the amount proposed to be 
expended in the various fire districts during the ensuing year, and of this 
sum the councils of the municipalities and shires concerned contribute one- 
fourth, the insurance companies one-half, and the Government one-fourth. 
The estimates must be made so that the contribution by the councils in a 
fire district will not exceed 3d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value 
of ratable land, though the Board may exceed this limit with the consent 
of the Minister if requested by the councils to do so. 

Where a fire district is comprised by more than one municipality or shire, 
the amount to be paid by each council is apportioned according to the 
annual value of ratable land within the district. Payments by the insurance 
companies are based on the amount of premiums payable in respect of fire 
risks within each district. With the consent of the Goyernor, the Board 
may borrow money up to £250,000. 

The Board establishes and maintains permanent fire brigades and autho- 
rises the constitution of volunteer brigades, which are subsidised out of the 
funds. In the metropolitan districts in 19385 there were 78 fire brigades 
comprised by 612 permanent firemen whose services are wholly at the 
Board’s disposal and 268 volunteers. In the country there were brigades at 
141 localities, the principal stations being at Newcastle and Broken Hill, 
and there were 66 permanent firemen and 1,324 volunteers. 

The following table shows the revenue account of the Board of Fire 
Commissioners for the year ended 31st December, 1935 :— 


Revenue, | Expenditure. 


| 
£ £ 
Palance from 1934... sve w- 44,509 | Administration ... ae ww. = 12,988 
Subsidy from Government .. 93,020 |; Salaries including Payments to 
Subsidy from Municipalities and } Volunteers... 221,418 
Shires .., .. 93,020 |) Repairs to Buildings, Plant, and 
Subsidy from Fire Tnsurance Com. | other expenses 117,016 
panies and Firms... ... 186,040 || Equipment and Property C Charges 39,470 
Other Sources es) hes 1. 7,835 || Balance bee . 88,120 
Total vase oeh423,972 | Total be ae ene 423,972 
it 


The contributions by the fifty-five municipalities and shires comprising 
the Sydney fire district in 1935 represented 3s. 2d. per £100 of assessed 
annual value of the ratable land, as compared with Ss. 7d. in 1919. 

Contributions amounting to £186,040 were received from 124 insurance 
companies and 45 firms who insured goods with companies not registered 
in New South Wales. In the Sydney fire district such contributions repre- 
sented 15.44 per cent. of the premiums less reinsurances, and in the other 
districts the proportions ranged from 4.11 per cent. to 23.84 per cent. 
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The estimates of proposed expenditure by the board for the year 1936 
amounted to £871,228, viz., £276,024 for the Sydney fire district and £05,204 


for other districts. 


The balance-sheet of the Board as at 31st December, 1935, is shown in 


the following statement :— 


Liabilities. 
£ 
Fund Account (et 33,858 
Trust Accounts 2,165 


Debentures and Accrued Interest 146,547 
Revenue and Expenditure Account 33,130 


Property end Equipment Fund ... 543,865 
Adininistration Account ... 1,539 
Total .. £761, 104 


Assets. 
£ 

Land and Buildings an » 405,841 
Plant and Fire Appliances . 820,206 
Stocks on Hand ... hes «» =©31,388 

Fixed Deposit, Bank Balances 
and Cash ve a . 2,681 
Debtors wie wis ate - 988 
Total . £761, 104 


Water Suppiy AND 


SEWERAGE SERVICES. 


Lhe Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board administers 
extensive water supply and sewerage drainage works in Sydney and en- 
virons, and the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board 
exercises similar functions in Newcastle and surrounding districts. These 
works have been constructed mainly from the loan moneys which form 
part of the public debt of the State, and interest and sinking fund charges 
in respect of the capital debts are payable from the revenues of the Boards. 

The receipts and expenditure of the metropolitan services until 1st April, 
1925, and of the Hunter District services until Ist July, 1928, were in- 
eluded in the Consolidated Revenue Account of the State. On the dates 
mentioned these accounts were separated from the Consolidated Revenne 
Account; the Metropolitan Board was entrusted with the management ot 
its owl moneys and a separate account was opened in the Treasury in 
respect of the Hunter District services. 

In towns outside the areas administered by the Metropolitan and 
Hunter District Boards, works have been constructed mostly by the Minis- 
ter for Public Works out of moneys voted for the purpose by Parliament. 
As a general rule the works were transferred upon completion to the care 
of the councils under conditions requiring repayment of capital cost by 
instalments over a period fixed in relation to the durability of the works. 
Interest ig charged on unpaid balances at a rate fixed from time to time. 

The arrangements under which the Minister for Public Works undertook 
to finance and carry out construction were suspended temporarily on the 
passing of the Local Government (Further Amendment) Act, 1985. Under 
the Act, the raising of loans by councils to meet the capital cost of works 
is facilitated, and councils are required to undertake the work of con- 
struction. The Government proposes in approved cases to supplement loans 
raised by councils by making a contribution towards the capital] cost. 
In order that interest charges on loans raised by councils will not be higher 
than the rate charged on debt owing in respect of works already constructed 
by the Public Works Department, the Government may agree also to pay 
interest on the loans in excess of 34 per cent per annum. An advisory 
committee is required to report upon proposals for the construction of 
works and to indicate the proportions in which the estimated capital cost 
is to be borne by the council and the Government. The share to be borne 
by the council is estimated on the basis of the surplus available for repay- 
ment of loans after meeting working expenses and interest from annual 
revenues calculated at 25s. and 21s. per head of population for water and 
sewerage services, respectively. Provisions of the Act facilitating borrow- 
ing for the foregoing purpose expire on 30th June, 1938, 
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At 30th June, 1935, water supply services constructed wholly or in part 
from loan funds by the Department of Public Works were in operation in 
ninety-three country towns, sewerage works in eighteen towns, and storm- 
water drainage works in twelve towns. The total cost of the waterworks 
which had been charged to councils, i.¢., after allowing for capital remissions, 
was £3,882,866, and of sewers and stormwater channels £1,420,685. The 
financial transactions in connection with these services are included in the 
accornts of the municipalities and shires, except the waterworks at Broken 
Hill and Willgrove, which are administered by the central Government, 
and at Junce, where the water is delivered by the Public Works Depart- 
ment into service reservoirs, and the Grafton and South Grafton system 
which is controlled by a corporate board representing the two municipalities. 

The debts due to the central Government on account of waterworks (in- 
cluding the Grafton and South Grafton services) at 380th June, 1935, 
‘amounted to £3,549,697, and on account of sewerage and drainage works 
to £1,339,587; the aggregate of the annual instalments of principal and 
interest was £172,395 in respect of the debt due on waterworks, and £60,006 
for sewerage works. 

The finances of country water supply and sewerage schemes were investi- 
gated by a special committee in 1934. The seope of the investi- 
gation embraced ninety-one water supply, twenty-three sewerage and eight 
stormwater drainage schemes. Recommendations of the committee, 
which were made effective as from 1st January, 1935, provided for 
the remission of indebtedness in the case of thirteen water supplies 
and two sewerage schemes amounting to £150,873 and £41,121 respec- 
tively, and of accrued interest totalling £27,251 in twelve water 
supplies, and £661 in one sewerage service. In addition, capital debt 
‘instalments were postponed in the case of eight water supplies and 
one sewerage scheme, totalling respectively £4,363 per annum for 
three to five years, and involving a total amount of £19,035, and £1,000 
for five years involving £5,000, Other adjustments were effected, including 
the waiving of future interest in respect of four water supplies, and the 
rate of interest payable to the Government was fixed at a maximiwn of 54 
per cent. per annum. 

A suminary of the revenue and expenditure of the various systems is 
shown below—the particulars of the Metropolitan and Hunter District 
‘services being for the year ended 30th June, 1935, and those of the other 
works for the calendar year, 1934. 


Water Supply and Sewerage Works, 

4 ( : 

’ 1 Grafton | Other | 

Particulars, ! * i Hunt its a " | 

articulars aaa District, Gara ad Total, 
oe 3 £ £ £ £ 
Water Supply. 
Gross Revenue ... aie | 1,499,879 215,696 | 7,759 | 415,703 | 2,139,037 
Working Expenses saa we] 422,981 68,395 2,286 185,695 | 677,357 
Interest and Exchange ... ve} 963,061 | 114,306 | 3,154 | 136,320 | 1,216,841 
Net Revenue... wet 113,837 | 34,995 , 2,319 93,688 | 244,839 
Provision for Debt Redemption 79,473 | 10,193 | 1,700 48,388 | 139,754 
Surplus... ue wel 34,364 | 24.802 | 619 45,300 105,085 
| Sewerage and Drainage. 

Gross Revenue ... coy «| 914,886 74,578 Se 173,419 ; 1,162,977 
Working Expenses | 246,406 32,636 | wae 35,825 | 314,867 
Interest and Exchange ... ) 628,325 | 27,684 | i 49,755 ~ 705,714 
Net Revenue... i 40,249 | 14,308 | 87,839 , 142,396 
Provision for Debt Redemption..! 54,835 | 9,556) oe 10,899 | 75,290 
Surplus... ee, wee (14,586 4,732, .. | 76,940 | 67,106 
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The net revenue after providing for working expenses was £2,309,790.. 
Tuterest in the Metropolitan services amounted to £877,084 for water and: 
£566,430 for sewerage and drainage, exchange being £85,977 and £61,895 
respectively. In the Hunter District interest was £99,829 and exchange: 
£14,477 in respect of water supply, and corresponding amounts for sewerage: 
services were interest £24,184 and exchange £3,500. No exchange was- 
chargeable in respect of other works. The surplus, after meeting sinking. 
fund contributions and instalments in reduction of debt, amounted to. 
£172,191, In respect of country undertakings, a charge for depreciation. 
of assets, included under working expenses, may be regarded as a duplica- 
tion of provision made for debt redemption, which item was inserted in 
the table for country undertakings in order to obtain uniformity with the: 
Metropolitan and Hunter District systems. The amount charged for 
depreciation in 1934 was £361 in the Grafton water works, £19,952 in other 
country water works and £2,572 in sewerage works. 

A brief statement of the liabilities and assets of the Metropolitan andi 
Hunter District services at 30th June, 1935, and of the other works at. 
S1Ist December, 1934, is shown below: 


Water Supply and Sewerage Works. 


1 1 ] 
Particulars, | Grafton 


i | | Other 
_Metropolita. Hunter “and South} Country | Total. 
District. Grafton, | Towns. | 
oes a ee teh aod | es set 
; | | | 
se Bose | £ £ £ £ £ 
Liabilities— ! | { | 
Capital Indebtedness «+ 41,721,672 | 5,788,159 | 77,017 | 4,977,177 52,564,025. 
Other Creditors yl 955,123 | 33,605 | 588 | 157,991 | 1,147,257 
—— ba ot es len ren ae a 
Total Liabilities «42,676,795 | 5,821,764 | 77,555 | 6,135,168 53,711,282 
Assets— fe | | 7 
Works, etc. es ..- 43,247,455 | 6,459,202 104,582 | 6,188,619 55,999,858. 
Sundry debtors and outstand-! | i 
ing rates ... cs wet 217,797 | 94,457 | 2,736 327,343 ' 642,333 
Cash, investments, ete. v-+| 187,400 | 115,950 211 212,831 | 516,392 
. Total Assets «43,652,652 | 6,669,609 | 107,529 | 6,728,793 '57,158,583 
Excess of Assets 33 «| 975,857 | 847,845 | 29,974 | 1,593,625 3,447,301 
| j 


Capital indebtedness of the Metropolitan Board includes £677,863, being 
a grant by the Government of New South Wales from unemployment: 
relief funds, but it excludes an amount of £856,941 expended on capital 
purposes and included with creditors pending the flotation of a funding: 
Joan. 

The surplus in the case of Metropolitan services includes reserves for 
repayment of capital indebtedness die to the Government £543,980, and for- 
Joan repayments £224,990, capital value of City Council water works trans- 
zerred to the Board £98,486; and accumulated credit balance of revenue: 
account £108,401. For Hunter District services an amount of £673,667,. 
yepresenting the excess value of assets over loan debt due to the Govern-- 
ment consequent upon an adjustment in 1928, is included. 


Drainage Trusts. 
In addition to the water and sewerage and drainage works to which the: 


foregoing tables relate, twenty-six trusts for reclamation of swamp and 
other lands were in operation as at 30th June, 1935. The capital indebted-- 


ness in respect of the works was £79,225, of which £36,514 was outstanding; 
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and the annual instalments for repayment amounted to £4,522. The owners 
of the lands improved by these works are responsible for the repayment of 
the capital expenditure, and they are required to provide for the cost of 
maintenance and administration. 


Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage. 


The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was constituted 
in 1888 to assume control of the water supply and sewerage services in the 
county of Cumberland, including those under the control of the City 
Council. The management of the water supply was transferred to the Board 
in May, 1888, and of the sewerage in September, 1889. The Board’s juris- 
diction extends to a large district outside the county of Cumberland and 
embraces a strip of territory extending along the South Coast beyond 
Wollongong to Lake I]lawarra. 

The Board, now termed the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage 
Board, was reconstituted as from 80th April, 1935, and is composed of seven 
members. ‘Two members, a president and a vice-president, are appointed 
by the Governor for a period of five years, and five members, elected by 
the aldermen and councillors of local areas concerned, hold office for four 
years. For the purposes of the elections, the municipalities and shires have 
been grouped into five constituencies and one member is elected in respect 
of each. 

Capital funds of the Board to 30th June, 1935, were derived from the 
following sources :-— 


) | 
Particulars, | Water. | Sewerage. | Drainage. Total. 
{ | 
| £ £ i £ | £ 
New South Wales Government— i | i 
Loan Funds... oe a ... 15,067,683 | 9,898,142 | 312, 885 | 25,278,710 
Less Repayments ... nae aot 329,172 | 206, 513 | 543,980 
Net ied on «-» 14,738,511 | 9,691,629 | 304,590 | 24,734,730 
Advances r »  *a..! 4,147,739 1,559,676 | 138,085 | 5,845,500 
Unemployment Relief Fund = 290,051 296,043 - wae ° 580,094 
Amount due to New South Wales! | 
Government os . --- 19,176,301 | 11,541, 348 | 442,675 | 31,160,324 
Loans raised by Board . ... 5,550,955 | 3,956,125 ; 355,162 ; 9,862,242 
Capital Expenditure awaiting ‘flotation| | ; 
of Loan see | 634,190 | 203,436 | 19,315 856,941 
Unemployment Relief Commonwealth ; : 
Savings Bank 8,461 12,782 . xe : 21,243 
*Unemployment Relief Fund (New 
South Wales)—Grant oe ae 235,315 442,548 © ia 677,863 
i 


Total ee vee £ 25,605,222 | 16,156,239 817,152 | 42,578,613 
| , | 


* Not repayable, 


The capital indebtedness of the Board to the Government as at Ist 
April, 1925, was declared at £23,576,702, of which £14,311,175 was in 
respect of water supply, £8,955,206 for sewerage and £310,321 for drainage. 
With a view to reducing capital charges borne by the Board, thus per- 
mitting an extension of services in outlying suburbs, the Metropolitan 
Water, Sewerage and Drainage (Capital Indebtedness) Act, 1935, provides 
for the remission of £11,450,000 of debt due by the Board to the Govern- 
ment. The remission is to be made in instalments over a period of five 
years commencing on ist July, 1936, and is contingent upon the Board 
expending £3,000,000 from loan funds in each of the vears. 
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The Board is required to pay to the State Treasury interest on its debt to 
the State, also from 1st July, 1928, sinking funds contributions at the rate 
of 5s. per £100, this being the rate payable by the State in respect of its 
contributions to the National Debt Sinking Fund, established under the 
financial agreement between the Commonwealth and the States. Interest 
rates on the Board’s indebtedness to the Government have been substantially 
reduced in recent years. The average rate of interest on the public debt of 
the State, which rate the Board was called upon to pay for a period, felT 
from 5.17204 per cent. in 1929-30 to 4.37804 per cent. in 1982-33, and the 
rate of 5 per cent. on Treasury advances was reduced to 4% per cent. a2 
from 1st January, 1933. From 1st July, 1938, the rate was 4 per cent. for 
both classes of debt, and it was further reduced from ist July, 1934, to 3s 
per cent. as compared with the average rate of interest on the public debt of 
the State of 3.92041 in 1934-35. 

The Board, with the approval of the Governor, may raise its own loans, 
but the debt so incurred in respect of any of its services must not exceed 
20 per cent. of the unimproved value of the lands ratable for that service. 
- sinking fund provision of 10s. per cent. is required in respect of such 
oans. 

Up to 30th June, 1928, no special loans had been floated for the Board, 
but loan advances amounting to £412,000 in 1924-25, £1,708,000 in 1925-26, 
£2,000,000 in 1926-27 and £2,880,000 in 1927-28 were made to the Board 
by the Colonial Treasurer. These advances, amounting to £6,495,000, were 
to be repaid in annual instalments of £324,750 over a period of twenty years 
from 1st, January, 1930. Instalments were paid in 1930 and 1931, but not in 
subsequent years, hence the amount outstanding at 30th Taine, 1985, was 
£5,845,500. 

Particulars of the loans floated by the Board, which were current at 30th 
June, 1935, are shown below: 


; ae 
Yeon, amounts | URS | gna | BSE | enable in 
i t 
| oA Per cent. 

1928... se. 1,000,000 Par, | *5} 20 | Australia. 
1929... 1,485,000 | £9910 0, *54 15 ‘3 
1930... se! 850,000 £9910 0. *62 20 oy 
7930... o-,| 1,477,242 £87 5 0! 5} 20 New York. 
193) aa 50,600 £9910 0! *64 20 Australia. 
1932... «.! ~—- 109,000 Par. 5 15 
1932... ...!_:1,2€0,000 £98 0 0 4} 15 33 
1983... «| 800,009 | £98 0 0; 4h | 15 3 
1933... = ...| 500,000 £97 10 0 44 | £0 - 
19838... we 2,500,000 j Par. 4 | 2 | os 
1934. 1,000,000 9 "3 3 Ww fs, 


. Subject to g5 reduction under the Interest Reduction Act, 1931, 


The amount outstanding at 30th June, 1935, in respect of loans floated 
by the Board was £9,862,242, exclusive of an amount of £800,000 undrawn, 
though arranged in 1933. Sinking fund investments held against auch 
loans amouuted to £138,441. 


In April, 1929, the Board commenced to receive money on deposit at 
short call and on fixed deposit. The interest rates per annum were as fol- 
lows:—Short call, 44 per cent.; fixed deposit, six months 43 per cent., 12 
ynonths 5 per cent., and 2 years 54 per cent. These rates were reduced by 
4s. 6d. in the £ as from 1st October, 1931, in terms of the Interest Reduction 
Act. The maximum amount held on deposit at the end of a quarter was 
£508,557 in September, 1929, after which there was a steady contraction 
until all the deposits were repaid during June quarter, 1933, 
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The sources of the metropolitan water supply are the waters of tha 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 347 square 
smiles with a copious rainfall. The supply is stored chiefly in five large 
-reservoirs, viz., Prospect, from which 5,503,000,000 gallons are available by 
gravitation ;-Cataract, with a capacity of 20,748,000,000 gallons; Cordeaux, 
20,597,000,000 gallons; Nepean, 17,905,000,000; and Avon, 47,158,000,000 
gallons. “There is also a small reservoir at Manly, which holds 438,000,000 
‘gallons, and at Woronora a reservoir of 15,568,000,000 gallons capacity is 
sunder construction. 

The water is conveyed from the upper storages to the Prospect Dam, 
thence to Sydney and adjacent areas by means of tunnels, canals, ete., from 
‘which systems branch to supply Camden, Campbelltown, end other town- 
-ships along the southern railway. Wollongong and several settlements 
on the South Coast are supplied from two reservoirs on the Upper Cordeaux 
River, which have a combined capacity of 433,000,000 gallons, and water 
“for Richmond is pumped from the Hawkesbury River. There are seventy- 
-geven service reservoirs throughout the area reticulated, with a total 
«apacity of 481,615,000 gallons. The largest has a capacity of 175,750,000 
-gallons; there is one of 96,000,000 gallons capacity, two of 37,000,000 gallons 
cand three of about 19,000,000 gallons. 

The total length of water mains as at 30th June, 1935, was 4,450 miles. 

The first sewerage works in Sydney were begun in 1853, and in 1889, 
‘the date of transfer to the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
:Sewerage, there were 70} miles of sewers in existence. 

The present system consists of three main outfalls—the Bondi Ocean 
outfall; the southern and western suburbs outfall, which discharges into the 
Pacific Ocean at Long Bay; and the northern suburbs outfall, discharging 
‘into the ocean at North Point. They serve a population of 871,724 out of 
van estimated total population served by the system of 954,644 persons. 

The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board maintains 
“79,2 miles of channels for stormwater drainage purposes, and is authorised 
sto levy drainage rates within areas notified by gazettal. 

The following statement shows the number of houses supplied with water 
sand those connected with the sewerage system administered by the Metro- 
~politan Board in various years since 1911. 


Water Supply. i Sewerage. 
| | ; 
ear ended | Average Daily. | F 
ha snes rouses | al Su fouses | Length of ength of 
suspiied. | cht ee | Per | Fer tert Satna, loti ae 

i / House. ‘population | id 

i | supplied. | | 

\ i 

No. | Thousand | gallons. | gallons. No. | miles. miles, 

; gallons. . i 

1911 139,237 10,587,434 | 208 | 41-7 | 108,012 825 49 
1916 183,598 14,374,000 i 214 42-9 130,638 1,022 54 
1921 221,886 17,701,000 | 218 | 43-7 148,923 1,197 64 
1926 268,558 24,506,739 | 250 | 50-0 176,388 1,419 67 
1930 307,945 29,733,497: 265 52°9 200,150 | = 1,794 76 
1931 308,657 30,803,000 273 | 54:7 204,177 1,871 Wis) 
1932 311,246 32,194,000 | 282 | 565 206,893 1,883 76 
1933 315,097 32,337,000 | 281 56-2 209.200 1,936 vi) 
1934 319,607 31,546,000 271 63-1 214,024 2,041 77 
1935 322,480 33,683,000 | 287 67-1 220,557 | 2,106 79 


walue of the premises. 


General rates for water and sewerage are levied on the assessed annual 
The rates, which in 1916 were 6d. in the £ for 
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‘water and 94d. for sewerage, had risen to 9d. and 12d. respectively in 1921. 
In recent years the rates have varied as follow, viz.:— 


Year. Water Rate. Sewerage Rate. 
1931-32 9 7 
1932-33 104 10 
1933-34 94 9 
1934-35 : 

1935-36 9% 82° 


The charge for water supplied by meter for gardens, livestock, and trade 
purposes in 1932-33 was 1s. 4d. per 1,000 gallons, less a rebate of 2d. where 
consumption was greater than in the previous year. In 1933-34 and 1934-35 
the rate was 1s. 2d., with a rebate of 2d. on water used in excess of the 
previous year’s consumption. Water is supplied without a meter to areas, 
mostly small gardens, not exceeding 1,000 square feet for a special fee of 8s. 
‘perannum. The numberof gardens registered on 30th June, 1935, was 56,097. 

Stormwater drainage rates are fixed in each area, so as to yield the 
revenue required to meet expenses, interest and sinking fund charges. They 
vary from 4d. to 54d. in the & of assessed annual value. In substitution 
of its power to levy stormwater drainage rates in any area, the Board may 
arrange for the payment from the general fund of a council of a sum 

“equivalent to the amount which would be receivable as the proceeds of a rate. 

The following statement shows particulars of the financial transactions 
relating to the services controlled by the Metropolitan Board in various 
years from 1911:— 


Year | Working Sinking 
ended | __Capital Gross | F 2 , Interest | “Fund 
80th | Indebtedness. | Revenue. | at stabi eee evans os on Contri- | Surplus. 
June. i agement. el . bution. 
{ 
£ £ | £ £ £ | £ £ | £ 
Water Supply. 
1911 | 5,420,813 | 299,442 99,355 * 200,087 192,486 , ... | 7,601 
1921 | 10,323,252 | 855,751| 347,298 | * 508,453) 473,800 |... 34,563 
1926 | 16,338,231 |1,319,872' 422,359 | 70,274| 827,239, 795,144 | 66,250 (—) 34,255 
1930 | 22,526,429 (1,722,140, 519,119 |139,000 '1,064,021! 973,083 | 50,486 40,452 
1931 | 23,381,090 '1,672,954' 456,474 we |1,216,480, 1,156,902(a)| 58,610 | 1,568 
1932 | 23,534,241 |1,735,808) 400,163 ... — |1,335,645] 1,257,570(b), 60,456 17,619 
1933. | 23,905,107 |1,728,397' 413,204 | 1. 1,315,193] 1,176,121 (c)| 64,553 | 74,519 
1934 | 24,476,811 |1,516,295/414,101 |... 1,102,194] 1,042,236(d)| 74,841 (—) 14,883 
1935 | 25,369,907 |1,499,879| 422,981 ... [1,076,898 963,061(e)| 79,473 | 34,364 
Sewerage. 
1911$| 4,496,290  234,208/ 79,636 | * 154,572 | 159,070 we (—) 4,498 
419215} 7,329,632 | 615,615) 229,441 * 386,174 | 341,675 | 44,499 
1926 | 10,138,844 | 777,809) 289,426 | 3,818 | 484,565 | 501,451 |38,917 (—) 55,803 
1930 | 13,979,173 | 981,775) 274,259 | 20,000 | 687,516 | 614,543 |35,029| 37,944 
1931 | 14,440,475 | 979,389) 247,896 eee 731,493 i 758,519(a)| 39,674 (—) 66,700 
1932 | 14,618,152 |1,000,444/ 211,511 ee 788.933 | 774,980(b)| 40,906 (—) 26,953 
1933 | 14,976,954 |1,031,771| 212,184 ; ... 819,587 | 732,385(¢)| 43,229 43,973 
1984 | 15,150,416 | 900,875/229,207 | ... | 671,668 | 648,749(d) 49,829 (—) 26,910 
1935 | 15,713,691 : 875,988) 236,722 es 639,266 | 598,697(e)' 52,467 (—) 11,898 
Drainage. 

1926 | 398,796 | 33,790) 13,602 | 1,966 | 18,222 | 20,189 | 1,688 |(—) 3,655 
1930 | 673,891 | 49,775) 16,878 | 1,500 31,397 13,140 | 1,399 | 16,858 
1931 699,450 | 51,745 11,516! ... | 40,229) 36,504(a); 1,872 | 1,853 
1932 | 681,876 | 60,501) 10,526| ... 49,975 | 37,697(b)) 1,988 , 10,340 
1933 | 681,932 | 46,576 10,839 | ... 35,737 | 36,542(c)/ 2.051 |(—) 2.858 
1934 | 749,042 | 39,119] 10,297] ... | 28,822 | 31,155(d)| 2,209 (—) 4,542 
1935 817,152 38,992] 9,684 we | 29,308 29,628(e)| 2,368 |(—) 2,688 

i l 


*Charged to Public Works Fund, 
t Includes exchange—Water (a) £93,921, (6) £151,825, (c) £162,318, (4) £93,465 (2) £85,977; 
Sewerage (a) £63,944, (b) £105,642, (c) $115,180, (d) £64,026, (e) £59,234; Drainage 
(a) £2,624, (6) £5,026, (c) £6,110, (d) £2,768, (2) £2,661. 
*10117—F t Includes particulars of Drainage Branch. 
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Accounts are kept on a revenue and expenditure basis, and the revenue 
accrued and the expenditure incurred in respect of any year are brought 
into account in that year. The accumulated loan expenditure is inclusive 
of works in course of construction. Interest on these works is payable by 
the Board and until 1927-28 it had been the custom to charge to revenue 
interest on works during construction. In that year, however, it was de- 
cided to capitalise such interest in respect of major works, 7.e., those having 


a life estimated at not less than fifty years. 

Prior to 1st April, 1925, neither renewals nor sinking fund contribution. 
was a charge on the revenues. The former were met from the Public 
Works Fund, and the latter was not charged. 


The Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, control of the works was transferred 
to a Board under the authority of a special Act. 

The Board is constituted by nine members, viz., a president appointed 
by the Governor and eight members elected by the aldermen and councillors 
of the local areas concerned. 

Water is obtained mainly from a dam of 5,000 million gallons capacity 
on the Chichester River at a point about 60 miles north from Newcasile. 
This supply can be supplemented if required by pumping water from the 
Hunter River. 

The sewerage scheme for the Hunter district has its outfall at Merewether 
Gulf, some distance south from Newcastle. The districts served are New- 
castle, Adamstown, Hamilton, Lambton, New Lambton, Merewether, 
Waratah, Wickham, and parts of the Tarro, Lake Macquarie and Cessnock 
shires. 

Particulars relating to the water supply and sewerage services of the 
Beard at intervals since 1911 are given below :— 


| Water Supply. Sewerage. 
j 
Year ended | : : 
30th June, | Properties | Supply during aoe ee le Properties Length of 
supplied, | year. Per Property., Per Head. Connected. Sewer. 
! 
| thousand | 
No. | gallons. gallons. | gallons. | No. miles. 
I91l wo» 17,164 675,214 | 108 21:5 1,465 30 
1921, ee 25,874 § 1,711,187 | 181 36-2 | 12,218 148 
1926... wee 83,997 2,668,215 | 215 | 43-0 18,071 | 177 
1930... vee 41,674 3,029,342 | 199 t 398 , 21,230 | 199 
1931... ae 42,631 2,905,391 i 187 | 373 21,471 200 
1932... wei 42,778 | 2,863,463 | 183 i 365 | 21,526 202 
1933... ne 42,968 | 2,961,547 | 189 37°77 ; 21,801 203 
1934 ... se 43,110 | 3,043,379 | 193 38°6 | 21,920 246 
19385... ee! = 43,811 «| 3,277,373 | 205 : 408 | 22,548 248 
| | ! 


A water rate of 10d. in the £ on assessed annual values was charged up 
to 80th June, 1927, then it was increased to 18d. on properties with an 
annual value exceeding £14. A charge of 15s. per annum is payable on 
properties valued at £14 or less, and extra charges are made for water used 
for other than domestic purposes. The charge by meter is 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
per 1,000 gallons. On ratable vacant lands a rate of 10d. in the & is 
levied where the assessed annual value is above £6; in other cases the 
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minimum charge is 5s. per annum. The sewerage rate is 12d. in the £ 
on assessed annual value of ratable premises and 10d. in the £ on ratable 
vacant lands, and minimum charges of 15s. and 5s. respectively are leviable 
where assessed values do not exceed £15 and £6. 

Up to 30th June, 1928, the receipts were paid into Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of the State and payments in connection with the services were 
made from that fund. No charge was made on account of expenditure 
on renewals, which was met from the Public Works Fund of the State. 
Interest was charged against. revenue only on so much of the loan capital 
as was revenue-producing, the balance being either capitalised or paid from 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. On 1st J uly, 1928, a special deposits account 
was opened in the State Treasury for the receipts and expenditure, 
and the capital indebtedness to the State at 30th J une, 1928, was deter- 
mined by agreement between the Government and the Board and declared 
in the Hunter District Water and Sewerage Act, 1928, to be £8,360,911, 
viz., water supply £2,514,483, sewerage £661,888, and storm-water drainage 
£184,540. The Board is required to collect sufficient rates, etc., to cover 
expenses and to pay interest on its capital indebtedness and sinking fund 
contributions at the rate of 5s. per £100. 

Im determining the capital indebtedness a large amount was written off 
in consideration of the additional cost of the Chichester waterworks owing 
to delay in construction as a result of the war, concessions in charges for 
water supplied to industrial concerns and the State railways, and con- 
siderable sums paid to the Treasury since 1907 as net surpluses and. instal- 
ments to sinking fund for renewals. 

Particulars relating to revenue, expenses, etc., during various years since 
1911 are shown below :— 


—_ 


( 
Year ende : Fross Working | rntereston | Sinking | Net 
30th he Capital Debt. Rone. eenrners Loan oo Fund. Revenue. 
| ) t 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Water Supply. 
911. oa 495,747 { 45,711 17,774 | 16,970 oes 10,967 
1921... «| 1,472,074 116,320 | 59,895 35,556 jae ot 20,869 
1926... «| 38,733,126 163,807 | 65,528 55,819 ies 42,660 
1928... el 2,514,483* | 214,669 89,769 | 76,957 | 47,943 
1930... ee 2,830,415 231,698 |! 90,993 | 142,660 7,260 | (—) 9,215 
19381. «| 2,847,998 | 235,395 | 77,706 160,298(a)| 8,117 | (—-) 10,796 
1932... we 2,862,557 220,017 70,213 163,048(5)| 8,105 | (—) 21,349 
1933... | 2,870,223 | 208,951 | 67,478 146,821(c)! 8,843 | (—) 14,891 
1934... o! 2,889,654 , 213,020 | 68,211 | 131,138(d)| 9,841 3,830 
1935... «2,898,585 215,696 | 66,395 . 114,306/e)! 10,193 24,802 
Sewerage and Drainage. 
1911... sae 170,151 | 8,975 + 3,177 2,902 | ae | 2,896 
1921... bee 590,790 32,164 16,007 25,328 sek (—) 9,171 
1926... weal 719,549 | 68,412 22,625 31,932 wes 13,855. 
1928... se 846,428* 79,636 24,206 33,777 fe 21,653. 
1930... «(1,607,443 88,487 35,605 34,820 3,573 | 14,489 
193]... +| 1,868,802 | 91,158 | 37,630 44,642/a)! 5,083 3,803 
1932. veel 2,233,177 86,607 35,547 33,304(b)| 5,867 11,889 
1933. ++| 2,523,399 | 73,238 31,672 | 35,420{c)} 4,855 1,291 
19384... «-{ 2,708,842 | 72,233 33,004 | 31,749(d)| 5,765 | 1,715 
1935... «| 2,889,765 | 74,578 32,636 | 27,684(e}/ 9,556 | 4,752 
' i | 


* Capital debt written down. 
t Includes exchange—Water (a) £15,578, (3) £25,916, (c) £22,719, (d) £17,208, (e) £14,477; 
and Sewerage (a) £9,756, (b) £246, (c) $5,481, (d) £4,166, (e) £3,500. 
The increase in the interest charges in 1928-29 was due to the fact that 
Interest in respect of the Chichester waterworks, previously capitalised, 
was charged to revenue. 
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Roaps, Brioces AND Ferries. 


A veview of the State transport system, as it affects roads, bridges, and 
ferries, including Main Roads administration, is published in Part “Trade, 
Transport and Communication” of this Year Book. An account is also 
given therein of the construction and control of the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge, and the collection of reyenue and its disbursement in meeting 
costs of administration and maintenance, interest obligations and contri- 
butions to sinking fund. 


Evections IN MUNICIPALITIES AND SHIRES. 


The councils of municipalities and shires are elected triennially. In the 
City of Sydney, however, elections were held on 30th June, 1930, and ard 
December, 1934, the council elected on the former date to replace the City 
Commission, which had administered the affairs of the City from the begin- 
ning of 1928, occupying office for a term of about four and one-half years, 
due to postponement of the election date on several occasions by Act of 
Parliament. 

Information relating to elections held in the City of Sydney on 30th June, 
1930, and 3rd December, 1984, and in other municipailties and shires at the 
end of 1931 and 1934, is contained in the following table: — 


| 1930-31. 1934, 
| i Ter | 
; | Municipalities. ; Municipalities. H 
Particulars. \ i 1 
Shires. | Sh 
City | Other Shires. | city | otner | ee 
of Metro- |Country. : of | Metro- | Country. 
Sydney. | politan. l | || Sydney. | politan. 
} 
| i | : j 
No. | No. | No } No. || No. | No, | No. No. 
Councils not divided into i | | 
Wards... oe wee ee 19: 123 a ee 18 ; 121 was 
Councils divided into Wards} ; ! | | 
or Ridings es Sor ae 29 | 9 138 1. | 30 | 7 139 
*Wards or Ridings... 5 108 | 30 i 435, 5 112 23 | 443 
Electors Enrolled— : : | 
Ratepayers tes _..| $16,086 | 261,866 124,098 | 216,320 7,892 ; 259,299 118,550 | 220,876 
Other ine ee wee| 31,752 | 395,855 177,159 | 148,281 26,422 '410,113 181,174 146,402 
Total eo see} 47,788 | 657,221 301,257 | 359,601 34,314 669,412 | 209,724 | 367,278 
Aldermen or _ Councillors’ ! i i | | 
constituting Full Council; 15 522 | 1,187 894 20 522 | 1,153 | 910 
Contested Seats— | | | | 
Number ... anne ate 15 | 489 1,069 600 || 16 | 456 | 1,041 611 
Candidates aes isi 42 | 1,288 i 2,058 1,205 37 1,060 | 1,829 | 1,217 
Electors enrolled “"l 47,788 | 623,128 290,475 | 268,705 ‘| 26,909 | 601,504 | 286,903 | 287,036 
Electors who voted— \ f { i ‘ l | 
Formally mee we. 26,816 | 250,599 134,686 | 132,795 | 12,700 ‘208,789 110,208 | 125,997 
Intormally Siu 3a 189 | 5,763 4,124 | 4,338 854 | 6,005) 4,485 | 10,904 
Total “| 27,005 256,362 138,810 | 137,133 13,554 214,794 114,648 i 136,901 
Percentage of— | | ; | i rl i 
Ratepayers to Electors .. 33-6 39-8; 4122 60-2 | 23-0 88-7 89-6 | 60-1 
Voters to Electors 56-5 41-1 | 47-3 | 51-1 50-4 | 35:7 40-0 | 47-7 
Formal to Total Votes 99-3 97-7 | 97-0 96-8 93-7 | 97-2 | 96-1 ! 92-0 
i t 


* Relating to Councils divided into wards, 7 t Yumber of owners—not comparable with 1934. 


The franchise under both the Sydney Corporation Act and the Local 
Government Act was amended in 1934. The existing franchises are stated 
on pages 240 and 241, and those obtaining at the 1930-31 elections were 
described in earlier issues of the Year Book. 

The numbers of owners and ratepayers shown for the City of Syduey 
in the respective years are not comparable, being affected by the amended 
franchise and resultant changes in classification. 
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THE social condition of the people of New South Wales, judged from the 
standpoint of health and living conditions, compares favourably with that 
of any other part of the world. The climate is salubrious with abundant 
sunshine. An adequate rainfall facilitates abundant production in dairy- 
ing, agricultural and pastoral industries, and manufactures and mining 
have been developed extensively. Wages, hours of labour, and other 
industrial conditions are regulated with the object of preserving the health 
of the workers and of enabling even the lowest paid employee to maintain 
.a family according to a reasonable standard of living, Family allowances 
are paid for the benefit of dependent children in families with small 
incomes, and provision is made to safeguard the welfare of juveniles and 
-of-women in industrial occupations. When the onset of world-wide depres- 
sion brought about an unusual degree of unemploymeut, the central and 
local governing bodies and private organisations became active in under- 
taking relief works and providing sustenance for the workless, and in 
formulating plans for the restoration of enterprise. 

The system of government is based on a broad franchise which embraces 
every adult citizen. The legal system is based on principles which give 
equal status to all citizens. The land laws are designed to promote a healthy 
growth of rural settlement. The railways, being owned by the State, are 
used to develop national resources, and the federa] tariff laws aim at the 
‘extension of local industries without encroachment upon existing standards 
of industrial employment. Legal restrictions have been placed upon 
gambling, and upon the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
.and deleterious drugs, in order to minimise the social evils attendant upon 
poverty and drunkenness. Education is free at both primary and secondary 
publie schools, 

The mildness of the climate enables the people to engage in outdoor 
mecreation at all times of the year. Measures for the prevention of sick- 
mess and the encouragement of hygienic conditions of life find their reflex 
in low death rates and in the decreasing incidence of preventable diseases. 
For persons who need special treatment, on account of sickness, etec., hos- 
pitals and other institutions have been established, and pensions are paid 
+o the aged and infirm and to widows with dependent children. 


Postic Hearru snp Retr Servicrs. 

The principal State services in relation to public health in New South 
Wales are organised as the Departinent of Public Health under the control 
of a Minister of the Crown. The department includes two branches, one 
‘directed by the Board of Health and the other by the Director-General of 
Public Health. Their functions, though distinct, are closely co-ordinated, 
and the Director-General, who is a medical practitioner and a permanent 
salaried officer of the Government, is ex officio President of the Board of 
Health. The Board consists of ten members, including five legally qualified 
medical practitioners, all being nominated by the Government. It is the 
executive and administrative authority in connection with éhe health laws. 
Tt acts in an advisory capacity towards the Minister for Public Health art 
the Government, and exercises general supervision in regard to public 
health matters. The Director-General of Public Health controls the State 
medical services and the State institutions for the treatment of the vick and 
infirm, and microbiological laboratories in Sydney and Broken Hill. 

The executive personnel of the Department of Public Health includes 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors. The former are appointed by the 
Government, and are permanent salaried officers, who devote the whole of 
their time to matters relating to public health. 


*10119—A 
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Medical officers exercise constant supervision in the metropolitan area, 
in the Hunter River district, which includes Newcastle, and in Broken Hill. 
Outside these areas expert advice may be obtained from medical officers 
attached to the central staff of the Public Health Department, who visit 
localities when required. In every town a local medical practitioner is 
appointed as a Government medical officer for the purpose of attending to 
Government medical work, e.g., inquests, sickness in gaols, etce.; they have 
no regular duties nor special legal powers, and are paid in fees for services. 
rendered, 

In the Department of Public Health the principal activities are organised 
in special divisions, e.g., industrial hygiene, maternal] and baby welfare, 
tuberculosis, Jaboratories, sanitation, and pure food, each in charge of a 
specially-qualified officer. The medical officers of the Department act also as: 
medical referees in regard to claims under the Workers’ Compensation Act. 

The medical inspection of school children and institutions for defective 
children are controlled by the Department of Education. 

The most impertant legislative enactments relating to public health are 
the Public Health Act, dealing with public health and sanitation; Acts 
relating to dairies supervision, noxious trades, diseased animals and meat, 
pure food, and to hospitals; and provisions of the Local Governmens 
Act which specify the powers and duties of the municipal and shire coun- 
ceils for safeguarding health in the incorporated areas. Te authorities are 
empowered to take steps to prevent the spread of infectious diseases, to 
regulate the erection of dwellings, and to order the demolition or :niprove- 
ment of insanitary buildings, to prohibit the manufacture or distribution 
of unwholesome or adulterated foods and drugs, (with special powers in 
relation to milk and meat) to regulate the conduct of noxious trades, to 
deal with nuisances, ete. Control of sanitation by means of by-laws and 
regulations is the method adopted generally, as being readily adaptable to 
the varying conditions of a widely-scattered community. 

Executive duties in relation to public health devolve primarily upon the 
local authorities, who earry out the functions under supervision of the 
Board of Health as the central controlling authority. Within muuici- 
palities the duties are undertaken by the local councils, and cutside muni- 
cipal areas they are performed cither by the shire councils or by persons 
ot bodies specially appointed for the purpose. 

In addition to the organisation under the control of the State Govern- 
ment there is a Federal Department of Public Health, which discharges 
important functions in regard to quarantine, industrial hygiene, etc., and 
conducts research relating to causes of discases and of deaths, and to 
methods of prevention and cure. 

A Federal Health Council was constituted in November, 1926, to advise 
the Commonwealth and State Governments on health questions generally 
and to devise measures for co-operation and for promoting uniformity in 
legislation and administration. The membership includes the principal 
health officers of each State, with the Federal Director-General of Health 
as chairman. » 

The services of the State Government, concerned with family allowances, 
widows’ pensions, sustenance for unemployed persons and their dependants, 
aud other forms of charitable relief, are under the control of the Minister 
for Social Services, with a permanent officer of the Public Service as 
Director of Government Relief. 

The Child Welfare Department is administered by the Minister for 
Education. 

Old age pensions, invalid pensions and maternity allowances are pro- 
vided by the Commonwealth Government. 
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Governmenr Expenpirure on Pusuic Hratrn AND CHarirasLe REtier, 

The expenditure from public revenues on eleemosynary objects in New 
South Wales, including expenditure by the Commonwealth, amounted to 
£11,086,700, or £4 4s, 2d, per head of population in 1934-35, In addition, large 
sums were expended from loans on works for the relief of unemployment and 


on buildings 


below. The amounts shown as 


from the Consolidated Revenue 


from the Unemployment Rel 
included. These funds were m 
as from 1st July, 1982:— 


such as hospitals. A comparative statement showir 
items of expenditure from revenue during the last four 


1g the principal 
years, is shown 


State expenditure represent disbursements 


Fund, except in 1931-32, when payments 


lef and Family Endowment Funds are 
erged into the Consolidated Revenue Fund 


Expenditure from Revenue on—- | 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34, 1934-25. 
Public Health— £ £ £ | £ 
Government hospitals; subsidies to : 
hospitals, ete. .., Mes am 727,638 906,349 916,730 | 826,113 
Mental hospitals and like institu- ! 
tions ne eee rr 3 594,737 552,698 567,249 616,711 
Baby health centres, maternity | 
homes, ete. oes one 47,594 43,988 45,305 | 50,734 
Inspection of food, dairies, ete. 17,756 16,946 13,456 : 14,189 
Medical examination of school 
children “Ss oes ota 20,939 20,062 20,551 j 20,727 
Administration medical services, : 
ete. $5 : 2s . 124,635 118,400 127,183 | 121,275 
Other... ne r 9,614 11,019 7,409 | 3,134 
Total ai a3 «| 1,542,913 | 1,669,462 | 1,697,883 | 1,652,883 
Social amelioration— 
Relief of destitute, blind, aged, etc. 332,623* 239,767 499,869 | 352,972 
Maintenance of deserted wives, 
widows and children 502,674* 397,862 324,037 315,050 
Widows’ pensions 645,457 624,693 | 529,764 532,416 
Care of aboriginals ... 47,885 49,831 49,898 48,301 
Unemployment vis 766,613* 281,295 | 85,801 83,900 
Food relief for unemployed 5,070,732*| 3,511,978 | 1,467,953 | 1,076,670 
Family allowances .., os 1,805,685*| 2,105,659 1,960,972 1,898,315 
Administration ove 329,876*+ 183,529 221,562 223,883 
Homes for unemployed Trust...) wee. | lee 200,000 | a... 
Other... ae oee 67,245 65,402 59,617 61,821 
Total 9,568,790* 7,460,016 ; 5,399,473 4,593,328 
Grand Total (State) «| 11,111,703* 9,129,478 ; 7,097,356 6,246,211 
Commonwealth— 
Old age and invalid pensions 4,276,522 | 4,242,582 | 4,354,786 4,709,580 
Maternity allowances 149,870 126,740 | 119,750 130,886 
Total (Commonwealth) 4,426,392 | 4,369,322 | 4,474,536 4,840,466 
Grand Total— 
(State and Commonwealth)..| 15,538,095* 18,498,800 | 11,571,892 | 11,086,677 
£s. d £s. d £ os. d. £s. d. 
Expenditure per head of population— 
By State... es : 4 5 7 310 6; 214 8 27 5 
By Commonwealth ase 114 6 113 9; 2114 8 116 9 
Total see £ 6 01 5 4 3 48 6 44 2 


*Includiag payments from Unemployment Relief and Family Endowment Funds which were 


merged with Consolidated Revenue Fund, 


in July, 1932. 


{ Includes interest on Treasury advances to Family Endowment Fund. 
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Foop Retier ror UnempLoyvep PERsons. 


As a means of relieving distress arising from widespread unemployment, 
4 system of food relief has been organised by the Government. It 
is administered in co-operation with the State Labour Exchanges, and 
orders for foods are issued at depots in the principal industrial areas, aud 
by the police in the country districts. 


The general conditions precedent to the issue of food relief are that. 
the applicants therefor must have been registered at a State labour exchange 
for at least seven days, and must have been unemployed for at least fourteen 
days, aud he must sign a declaration that his income during the fortnight 
immediately preceding application did not exceed a certain limit—known 
as “permissive income”—which, with the value of the food relief, varies 
with the number of his dependents. 


‘When lodging his application for relief, the applicant selects from a list 
of approved traders the suppliers from whom he wishes to obtain the food, 
and indicates the proportion of the total value of his food order which he 
wishes to be allocated to the various traders—grocer, butcher, baker and 
milk-vendor. When applications are eranted, orders to supply food to a 
specified value are issued direet to the suppliers. 


Before cach issue of food relief (usually at fortnightly intervals), the 
recipient is required to sign a declaration that the family income is within 
the prescribed limit. When the income does not exceed the limit, the food 
orders are for the full value at the appropriate scale for the family unit 
concerned, but if there is any excess of income no food order is issued. 
In assessing the permissive income, the income of all members of the 
family is taken into consideration, and the following items are included :: 
earnings, gifts of money, fantily allowances, Government charitable allow- 
ances, except where paid away in rent, rents from property, 25 per cent. 
of amounts paid by boarders, the value of food relief issued (assessed at 
four-fifths of one week’s relief), military and war widows’ pensions in 
excess of 15s. per fortnight, other pensions and similar payments (excluding 
old-age and invalid pensions and maternity allowances). 


Children under one year and old-age and invalid pensioners are dis- 
regarded in assessing the family income and in determining the scale of 
relief. Milk and special foods may be granted for children under one 
year and for invalids, upon a certificate from an authorised person. 


The scales of permissive income and the value of food orders are shown: 
below :— 


i 1 
Limit of | Value of ! Limit of | Value of 


: tnt . Income '_ Food Jam} $ Income |_ Food 
Family Unit. | per Fort-, Relief por Family Unit. | per Fort: | Relief per 
; night. Eoxniene night. |Fortnight.. 
| i 
laa | | 
8. s. dad. | 8. 8. d. 
Single man or woman eee 25 | 13 0 || Married couple, 3 children ... 65 ' 45 6 
Married couple eee er es » 4children ..) 70 | 51 6 
priaers 1 child ] 50 33 6 i ” "  ‘Gehildren .) 75 | 57 6 
99 2 children ... 60 39 «6 \ Each additional child ae 10 6 0 
i ! 4 


For clothing, etc., the necessitous unemployed are dependent mainly upon 
private charitable organisations, though limited supplies of clothing, boots,. 
and blankets, are issued from time to time at the food relief depots, and 
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cases of urgent necessity are relieved by cash payments for rent, ete., 
each application therefor being decided upon the circumstances of the 
case. Measures for assistance in housing the unemployed are described 
later in this chapter. 


TREATMENT oF SICKNESS. 


Institutions for the treatment of sickness and disease are numerous 
throughout the State. There are private hospitals which are owned by 
private persons and conducted as business enterprises; public hospitals 
which are maintained by the State, or by the people resident in the districts 
in which the hospitals are located, with the assistance of subsidy from the 
public funds, or by charitable organisations; special hospitals, State and 
aba for the treatment of mental and nervous ailments ; and a State 
azaret. 


The State exercises a measure of supervision over the practice of profes- 
sional persons engaged in the treatment of sickness and disease, and 
medical practitioners, dentists, pharmacists, and optometrists are required 
to register with a board established for each profession under statutory 
authority. At the end of the year 1935 there were on the registers 
8,275 medical practitioners, 1,417 dentists, 2,004 pharmacists, and 620 
optometrists. There were in addition 364 dealers in poison, and 7 persons 
were licensed, under an Act relating to drugs, to manufacture opium and 
other dangerous drugs, and 51 to distribute them. 


Nurses also are required to register in terms of the Nurses Registration 
Act, 1924, and amendments. Four classes of nurses may be registered, viz., 
general, inental, midwifery, and infants’. In the case of midwifery nurses, 
registration must be renewed annually. The number of registrations at 
31st December, 1935, was as follows:—General nurses 8,205, midwifery 
5,308, mental 952, infants’ 80. Information is not available as to the actual 
number of nurses, as many are registered under more than one classifica- 
tion. 


Special efforts are made to provide for the treatment of sickness and 
accident in sparsely populated districts. The Government subsidises medi- 
cal practitioners with a view to encouraging them to practise in outlying 
bush settlements. Usually the subsidy is the amount necessary to bring 
their earnings to a certain sum. 


Two organisations, the Bush Nursing Association and the Country - 
Women’s Association, make provision for nurses in country localities. A 
local committee supervises the work of the nurse in each district, pays her 
expenses and fixes charges for her services, etc. Persons in necessitous 
circumstances are exempt from the payment of the fees. Both these 
organisations have arranged for the maintenance of cottage homes in a 
number of remote localities. The cottages serve as residences for the: 
nurses and as accommodation for patients in cases of emergency. 


The District Nursing Association engages nurses to visit the sick, 
gratuitously if needed, in the metropolitan district. 


Ambulance transport services for sick and injured persons are controlled 
by a board, incorporated in 1919. The board delimits certain districts for 
administrative purposes, and in each district a committee is elected annu- 
ally by the contributors to its fund, 
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Private Hospitals. 


A private hospital may not be conducted except under license in accord- 
anee with the Private Hospitals Act of 1908, as amended by the Nurses 
Registration Act, 1924. The legislation applies to all establishments in 
which a charge is made for treatment, except those maintained or subsi- 
dised by the State or licensed under the Lunacy Act or the Tnebriates 
Act. he licenses are issued annually by the Minister for Public Health 
on the recommendation of the Board of Health, and it is prescribed that 
every private hospital must be under the direct contro! of a person approved 
by the Board. Licensees are required to comply with reculations as to 
structure, management, and inspection. 

At 31st December, 1935, the private hospitals numbered 635, viz., 241 
in the metropolitan district and 394 in the country, and the total number 
of beds available was 5,552. The classification of the hospitals and their 
accommodation, according to the nature of the cases received, are shown 
in the following statement :— 


Number of Beds, 7 


| Private Hospitals. 


sotri | Menical ; ' Medical. : | 
District. + meee" | Medical A eae Medical " ! 
Surgical, | Mora) EASE otal, Suezlea | and | MIDS" | Total 
_Lying-in, | Surgical. es Lying-in. | Surgical. | ' 
_ pe Sane al re [ie eee 
| No. No. | No. | No. |, No. | No. No. No. 
8 ‘duey sa we 93 | 26 | 122 | 241 | 1,925 497 488 2,910 
Gonniy. “se. scare 202 13/179 | 304 | 2.759 | 143 | 740 2,642 
Fl nraeprieeee, RSI Steeieare | pear) ape ieey (eee 
Total. | 3,684 640 | 1,228 5,552 


295 | 39 | 801 | 635 


| t 


The number of private hospitals was 659 in December 1929, when there 
were 285 in Sydney and 374 in the country. The number rose gradually 
to 707 in 1984, then declined by 10 per cent. in 1935. In 482 hospitals the 
accommodation at the end of 1935 did not exceed 10 beds, in 107 there 
were from 11 to 20 beds, and in 46 hospitals there were more than 20 beds. 


Public Hospitals. 


Institutions for the care of the sick are classed as public hospitals, unless 
they are owned and maintained entirely by private persons. Some are main- 
tained wholly by the State, viz. the Prinee Henry (formerly known as 
the Coast) Hospital, with a branch at the Prince Edward (Military) 
Hospital, and a convalescent hospital in the metropolitan area; the Sana- 
torium for Consumptives at Waterfall, and the David Berry Hospital at 
Berry. There are State hospitals also attached to the asylums for the 
infrm at Newington, Lideombe and Liverpool (see page 369). Some of the 
public hospitals are under the xgis of zeligious denominations, and are 
conducted by religious communities who own the establishments or by 
committees nominated by subscribers. They are open to persons of all 
ereeds, and the majority of them receive a subsidy from the State. 


By the Publie Hospitals Act, passed in 1929 and amended in 19384, 
provision has been made for a systematic organisation of the public 
hospital services. The Act is administered by the Hospitals Commission, 
which is constituted by the Minister for Public Health as chairman and 
four other members appointed by the Governor. One of the members is 
vice-chairman, exercising powers and authorities delegated by the chairman. 
oe other than the chairman and vice-chairman are remunerated 

y fees. 


The public hospitals are classifi 


schedules of the 
consists 
the Act. 


large general hospitals 


pital; 


or ineurables: the dental hospital; 
organisations; and a few country ho 
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Act. 


The second group, known as “ 
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ed in two main groups, according to the 
One group, termed the “incorporated hospitals,” 
entirely of suburban and country hospitals incorporated by 
separate institutions,” includes the 
in or around the metropolis; the Newcastle Hos- 
the hospitals for women, children, tubercular cases, convalescents, 
the hospitals conducted by religious 
spitals. 


Each incorporated hospital is managed by a board of directors elected 
ed by the Governor, on recom- 


triennially by the subse 
mendation of the Commission. 

contribution scheme or otherwis 
amouut of at least ten shillings is deemed to be as 
in which the amount is paid 
tions who contributed to 
being fixed according t 


ribers, or appoint 
A person who contributes as member of a 
e, except by way of payment for relief, an 
ubseriber for the year 
; also persons nominated by firms or associa- 
the funds of the hospital, the number of nominees 
o the amount contributed. 


Persons who render 


meritorious service to a hospital or contribute £10 in one sum may become 


life members. 


The Act defines the liability 
cost of hospital services, and g 


ucnA sum is 


though destitute persons may rot be r 
inability to pay therefor. 


a hospital may b 


of patients to pay a reasonable sum for the 
recoverable in the courts of law, 
efused relief by reason only of 


If authorised by the Comniission, portion of 


private or intermediate accommodation, 


It is the duty of the Hospitals 
which receive or apply for subsidy, 
amount of State aid required to me 
mine which hospitals shall be subsidised, and 


paid to each institution. 
exercise special powers to 
a view to effective and economical 


of a hospital to provide ace 


e set aside for paying patients, who may contract for 


Commission to inspect the hospitals 


to report to the Government as to the 


et the needs of the hospitals, to deter- 
the amount of subsidy to be 
Under certain conditions the Commission may 
close or amalgamate incorporated hospitals with 
administration, or to authorise the board 
ommodation for the treatment of infectious 


diseases, or convalescent or incurable cases, or to define the functions and 
activities of a hospital. 


Moneys appropriat 


paid 


ed by Parliament for the assistance of hospitals are 
into the Hospital Fund administered by the Commission. The 


receipts and expenditure of this fund during the years 1930-31 to 1934-35 
The figures do not cover any transactions relating to 
so that disbursements from the Hospitals Fund represent 


are shown below. 
State institutions, 


only portion of th 


e Government expenditure on hospitals, 


| Receipts. f Expenditure. 
ade waged | Transfers from— i | | | 
ar ende | i 
June. fi | | Adminis. | Subsidies | Oyants 
Caatot” | pgm! OF | TON | AE acon, Bling, Tal 
| Revenue ;_ Itelief i; | : 
' Fund. Fund. : ! 
I H i = 
= ; | _ : ae aoe 
| £ £ | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1931 ... 433,527 | 48,250 | 97,293 509,000 || 5,566 | 428,949 ° 73,723 | 508,238 
Ja29 ++01 520,892 5,150 | 16,824 | 536,866 5.050 | 508,642 , 16,766 | 530,458 
1933 :..| 710,000 169,179 | 33,832 913,011 5,082 | 682,897 4184,771 | 872,750 
1934 --.| 705,238 | 191,334 | 62,581 959,153 || 5,745 | 633,611 (269,083 908,439 
1935 «| 606,181 pee | 67,656 |925,008 | 6,685 | 613,903 , 250,826 | 871,440 
‘ if 
i I 


} Including £159,224 for the liquidation 


of debt arrears. 
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The receipts classified as “other” consisted for the most part of contri- 
butions by the hospitals towards the cost of new buildings, and sundry 
repayments, which amounted to £37,910 and £9,746, respectively, in 1934-35. 


The snbsidies to hospitals represent proceeds of the State lotteries (see 
page 335). In 1984-85 the amount of £613,079 was distributed in 164 
institutions, viz., £369,834 to 28 metropolitan institutions and £248,245 to 
136 in the country districts. The largest subsidies to metropolitan hospitals 
were Sydney £63,970, Royal Prince Alfred £75,899, Royal North Shore 
£38,627, Royal Alexandra for Children £35,000. The Benevolent Society 
of New South Wales was allotted £24,000 for three institutions, and sub- 
sidies were granted to the Women’s Hospital, Crown-street (£10,000), and 
the Royal South Sydney £7,600. St. George District Hospital received 
£16,800 and Balmain £9,500. Subsidies to institutions outside the metro- 
politan area included £35,000 to Newcastle, £18,579 to Broken Hill, £10,300 
to Cessnock, £8,150 to Kurri Kurri Hospital, and £5,480 to Wallsend 
Hospital. The hospitals conducted by religious organisations were sub- 
sidised to the extent of £41,009, viz., £34,700 to five institutions in the 
metropolitan district, and £6,800 to eight in the country. 

Particulars relating to the accommodation provided in hospitals under 


the supervision of the Hospitals Commission and the number of patients 
treated are shown below :— 


Beds. 


2 Out-Patients. 
Patients 
Year ended Juue. Hospitals. Numbers treated in 
Number Occupied. Hospital. 
Available. Daily Number. | Attendances. 
Average. 
pareeeos | . 
! | 
1931 _ sae 170 * | 6,610 142,548 | 443,676 | 1,164,613 
| 
1902 _ ie 172 * | 6,48] ' 146,361 | 481,170 | 1,815,491 
| 
1933 aie ee 174 10,160 6,896 154,083 | 532,416 | 1,211,985 
1934 one sis 173 10,953 7,538 169,243 576,548 | 1,491,196 
1935 eae site 173 11,781 | 8,069 181,097 503,689 1,458,344 


* Not available. 


In addition to the accommodation provided by public hospitals to which 
the foregoing particulars relate, there were 2,975 beds in the State hospitals 
including those at the asylums for the infirm (see page 809). The average 
number of beds occupied per day was 2,679, and 17,431 patients were treated 
during the year 1935. 


The receipts of the public hospitals (excluding State institutions) 
amounted to £1,667,393 in 1934-35. State aid, £820,903, represerted 49 per 
cent. of the total, and consisted of subsidy £617,248, grants £138,942, and 
loans £64,713. Patients’ fees £870,816, or 22 per cent., have increased 
steadily during the last four years. The fees paid while in hospital 
do not constitute the total payments by patients, as many of them pay 
also in the form of systematic or other contributions. The amount of 
systematic contributions, which represented 12 per cent. of the receipts in 
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1934-35, was more than twice the amount received in 1931-32. Salaries 
and wages absorb more than half the expenditure on maintenance. Par- 
ticulars relating to receipts, expenditure, and funds in the last five years 
are shown in the following statement :— 


Receipts. 
i 
Year ended State Aid. . | 
Subscrip- oa 
June— : Systematic . 
t 7 za Patients’ t. 
Buildings thar pentane Fox. ij Other. Reorists, 
an Subsidy. | Donations. Hons. 
Equipment. ! 
Hl 
£ £ s. £ i £ £ = 
1931 ...| 55,281 | 429,269 193,396 | 90,389 | 286,917 153,571 | 1,208,828 
1932 ae 12,312 | 509,512 185,959 93,823 | 276,703 | 145,330 | 1,223,645 
1933 «| 104,274 | 688,232 192,947 | 117,864 | 294,989 | 71,032 | 1,469,338 
1934 | 210,787 | 629,497 | 215,278 | 133,315 | 365,575 | 77,157 1,631,609 
1935 «| 203,655 | 617,248 | 222,038 198,099 | 370,816 55,507 | 1,667,393 
Expenditure. Funds at end of Year. 
| | 
Maintenance and Expenses. | 
Year ended | 
nee |——___—____———— Buildings | Total ne ; 
Salaries ani Expenditure. Debit nvested. 
ata Other. Total, | Bauipment. “*PCHT ON’! Balance. 
Wages. i 
a £ £ £ £ | £ 
1931 ...| 635,688 554,106 | 1,189,794 | 233,172 | 1,422,966 | 425,627 | 696,525. 
1922 ...{ 618,766 | 530,975 | 1,149,741 | 110,870 ; 1,260,611 | 477,175 | 690,185 
1933 oe] 591,484 | 555,611 | 1,147,095 | 190,711] | 1,837,806 | 224,051 | 644,231 
1934 ...| 621,377 | 564,516 | 1,185,893 | 224,503 | 1,410,399 | 181,789 | 739,168 
1935 ..| 679,030 | 668,977 | 1,348,067 | 140,611 | 1,488,678 | 282,277 | 745,942 
| | 


Hospital Contribution Funds. 


Systematic contribution schemes have been organised in respect of a 
number of public hospitals. 


A joint scheme, the Metropolitan Hospitals Contribution Fund, was 
established in July, 1932, and incorporated on 15th August, 1933. It 
absorbed an industrial contributions scheme already operating in connection 
with the Hospital Saturday Fund, a charitable organisation, hich for 
many years had been collecting subscriptions and donations for the hos- 
pitals. Contributors to the Metropolitan Fund pay at the rate of 6d. per 
week (minors 8d.), and this entitles them to certain hospital benefits 
in respect of treatment in private as well as public hospitals. It is estimated 
that the effective membership was 156,250 in June, 1985. The inconie 
was £75,521 in the year 1933-84 and £125,201 in 1934-35. From its incep- 
tion to 30th June, 1935, an amount of £182,887 had been distributed to 
metropolitan public hospitals affiliated with the Fund, and £67,160 to other 
hospitals, public and private. 


In the country, the membership of the systematic and industrial funds 
was 127,774 in June, 1985. Contributions during 1934-35 amounted to 
£162,285, and payments to affiliated hospitals were £128,463, and to other 
hospitals £12,245. 
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TREATMENT OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


Within the State, the Board of Health is vested with authority to make 
provision for the treatment and prevention of infectious diseases. The 
Federal Government is responsible for the administration of the quaran- 
tine laws in respect of vessels, persons, and goods arriving from oversea 
ports. 


Cases of such diseases as leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
puerperal infection, tvphus, yellow fever, cholera, pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and encephalitis lethargica, must be notified to the Board of Health. 
Cases of bubonic plague are rare; no case has occurred since 1923. 


Where necessary, provision is made for the isolation of infectious cases. 
In the metropolis the majority are treated at the Prince Henry Hospital, 
or at an infectious diseases hospital at Lidcombe, both being State institu- 
tions. Country cases are accommodated in special wards of the local 
hospitals. 

The following table shows the notifications of the various diseases in 
1921 and later years. Particulars relating to the deaths and death rates az 
shown. in the chapter relating to Vital Statistics :— 


i : ; 1935, 


} 
| i : i 
Disease, 1921. | 1931. | 1934. , Metro- | Hunter Broken | hak pois 
iver | 1 Districts, Lotal. 
| Bre, Distriet,| District, Te 
lis ! { ! 
| | | 
Typhoid Fever ... | 949 | 340] 141 95 | 16 u | 51 173 
Scarlet Fever bee «| 1,060 | 4,447 | 2,166 | 1,618 | 148 17) 467 | 2,250 
Diphtheria... Te .../ 6,854 | 4,482 | 6,167 | 2,467 | 355 9 | 2,082 | 4,913 
Infantile Paralysis veel 184) 1038! 94 | 56 | 21 . | 106 183 
Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 30 30 29 © 15h. ee, | 5 20 
Encephalitis Lethargica ...) + 20 6. 2" 2.4 3 7 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis .../ 1,240 | 1,588 |1,509 | 1,200 102 17 253 | 1,572 
Leprosy... ae eel 2 2 1 ed. Sj 3 3 
Bubonic Plague ... a 2H vee see ee ot ee gead SR east tid? jaye 
Puerperal Infection av * | 319 | 238 197 | . 16 sea 53 | 266 
‘Iyphus Fever... Aer ere: 1 7 | 4a, 4 | 8 
l | 
*Notifiable since 13th August, 1929. tNotifiable sinee 1s: April, 1926- 
Leprosy. 


Persons suffering from leprosy are segregated in the Leper Lazaret, 
which was opened for the admission of patients in 1883, though statutory 
provision for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of 
lepers was not made until 1880. In 1935 three persons were admitted, and 
one died. There were 19 inmates in the lazaret on 31st December, 1935, 
viz., 16 males and 3 females. Their birth-places were—New South Wales 
11, Victoria, Western Australia, England and Germany 1 each. Three 
were born in China and 1 in the Pacific Islands. The cost of management 
was £2,799, or £157 8s. 8d. per inmate. 


Tuberculosis. 


Pulmonary tuberculosis has been notifiable throughout the State since 
1st March, 1929. During the year 1935 the notifications numbered 1,572, 
viz., 1,200 in the metropolitan sanitary district, 102 in Hunter River 
ie 17 in the district of Broken Hill, and 253 in the remainder of the 

tate. 
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A remarkable reduction in the mortality from tuberculosis has been 
effected as a result of measures for the protection of the milk and food 
supply, the supervision of immigration, a stricter regulation of conditions 
of employment, and improved methods of medical treatment. Nevertheless, 
tuberculosis causes nearly 5 per cent. of the deaths in New South Wales, and 
while so many new cases occur in each year there is pressing necessity for 
further organised efforts to control the disease. 

A special division of the Department of Public Health has been formed 
to co-ordinate measures for the cure and prevention of the disease, to regu- 
late the admission of patients to institutions, to arrange for the after-care 
of those discharged. ete. 

Institutions for the care of tubercular cases have been established by the 
Governments of the State and the Commonwealth, and others are assisted 
by State subsidy. As far as practicable the cases are graded for admission 
to the sanatoria. The Waterfall Sanatorium contains 428 beds for patients 
in the intermediate stages of the disease, and a branch of the Prince Henry 
Hospital with 120 beds for advanced patients is located at the Prince of Wales 
(Repatriation) Hospital. Both these are State Government institutions. 
The Government of the Commonwealth controls two institutions for returned 
soldiers with accommodation for 142 patients. The Queen Victoria Homes 
at Thirlmere and Wentworth Falls, with 108 beds for patients in the early 
stages, and three sanatoria administered by the Red Cross Society with 
139 beds, are subsidised by the State Government. There are 8 beds in the 
R. T. Hall Sanatorium at Hazelbrook and about 40 beds in private hospitals. 

The Waterfall Hospital is the largest of the sanatoria, The number of 
patients under treatment during 1935 was 873, and there were 386 in the 
hospital at the end of the year. The cost of maintenance in 1935 was 
£81,715, equal tc £88 1s. Td. per ocenpied bed. 

A village settlement for tubercular cases was opened at Picton Lakes in 
May, 1929. It was founded and is mainiained by public subscription and 
admission is arranged by the Department of Public Health. Thére are 19 
cottages for married patients and two hostels for single patients. The 
number of residents at the end of 1935 was 68, including the families of 
patients. 

With the object of checking the spread of tuberculosis, dispensaries have 
been opened for diagnosis and the examination of patients and the super- 
vision of those who are not under treatment in an institution. There are 
three dispensaries in Sydney. One was opened in 1912 by the National As- 
sociation for the Prevention and Cure of Consumption (now known as the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association of New South Wales). The others are 
attached to the Royal Prince Alfred and the Royal North Shore Hospitals 
rezpectively. There is a dispensary also at the Newcastle Hospital. Medical 
advice is giveu to patients at these clinics, and nurses visit their homes: 
and instruct the inmates in precautionary measures to prevent the spread 
of the disease. 

Venereal Diseases. 


The treatment of venereal diseases is regulated under the Vencreal: 
Disesses Act, 1918, which came into operation on Ist December, 1920. It 
prescribes that all persons suffering from such diseases must place them- 
selves under treatment by a qualified medical practitioner, and must remain 
under treatment until cured. Medical practitioners are required to notify 
all cases to the commissioner appointed under the Act. It is not con- 
sidered, however, that notification is fully effective. Treatment by 
unqualified persons is prohibited, also the sale of certain drugs used in 
connection with these diseases, except when prescribed by a qualified 
medical practitioner. 
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There are ten clinics in operation in the metropolitan district, of which 
nine are established at public hospitals. Free treatment is provided at 
other subsidised hospitals, drugs and instruments being provided by the 
Government. Special wards for these cases have been opened at the 
Prince Henry (formerly Coast) Hospital, and at the Newington State 
Hospital, and there is an isolation block at the Royal Prince Alfred 
Hospital. 

The notifications during the year 1935 numbered 4,829, of which 4,809 
cases were notified in the metropolitan area, and 315 in the Newcastle 
district. About 70 per cent. of the cases were notified by public hospitals 
and clinics. 

Prisoners suffering from venercal diseases are detained for treatment in 
tock hospitals attached to the gaols, in terms of the Prisoners Detention 
Acts, 1908 and 1918. Such prisoners may be detained even atter the 
definite sentence is served, until certified by the medical officer as free from 
disease. -During the year ended 30th June, 1935, the cases of venereal 
diseases treated in the gaols numbered 139, including 93 cases treated but 
not subject to the Act, and orders for detention in the lock hospitals were 
obtained in the cases of 33 men and £ women. 


TREATMENT or Mentit Diseases. 

The law relating to persons suffering from mental diseases is contained 
in the Lunacy Act of 1898 as amended. Its provisions apply mainly to 
those who may be certified as insane and incapable of managing their 
affairs, but voluntary patients may be received. Insane persons may be 
admitted ta an institution, if certified by two qualified medical practitioners, 
either at the request of relatives or friends, or upon the order of two 
Justices of the Peace, but relatives have the right of custody of insane 
persons brought before the Justices if they can give a satisfactory assur- 
ance that proper care will be taken of them. Persons found to be insane 
by proceedings before the Supreme Court in its lunacy jurisdiction may be 
admitted to mental hospitals upon the order of the Judge. 
Voluntary patients may be received with the consent of the Inspector- 
General into hospitals for the insane and licensed houses, but may not 
be detained for more than seven days after written notice is given by the 
patient of his intention or desire to leave. 

The influx of insane persons to New South Wales is restricted under 
~the Lunacy Act, which renders the owner, charterer, agent, or master 
‘of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any such person landed in the 
State. 

The estates of persons proved to be incapable, through mental infirmity, 
of managing their affairs, are placed under the management and care of 
the Master in Lunacy. Estates of voluntary patients are placed under 
his care only at the written request of the patient. 

Special courses of training in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases are provided for medical students at the Sydney University, where 
a chair of psychiatry has been established. 


Mental Hospitals. 


The Government has set apart a number of institutions for the recep- 
tion and treatment of insane persons, and private institutions may be 
licensed for the purpose. Licenses may be granted also for the reception 
of a single patient, but unauthorised persons are not permitted to take 
charge for profit of a person of unsound mind. All institutions for mental 
eases, including reception houses, ctc., for their temporary accommoda- 
tion, are subject to inspection by the Inspector-General of Mental Hos- 
pitals. With his consent, harmless patients may be boarded out or released 
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on leave, or they may be discharged to relatives or friends who undertake 
to care for them. Official visitors may be appointed for every hospital and 
reception house, one being a medical practitioner and one a police magis- 
trate or barrister-at-law. Two or more of these visitors, one being a 
medical practitioner, visit these institutions at least once a month, and 
they are empowered to hold inquiry at the request of a patient or his 
relatives or friends, and, if satisfied by the certificate of two psychiatrists, 
may discharge the patient. 

There are ten Government mental hospitals, at one of which there is also 
a hospital for criminal insane, and two private institutions licensed to 
‘receive mental patients. Under an arrangement with the Government of 
South Australia, patients from Broken Hill are accommodated in a hospital 
in that State, the cost of their maintenance being paid by the Government 
of New South Wales. 

The number of mental patients under cognisance as being of unsound 
mind on 80th June, 1935, consisted of 5,413 males and 4,603 females in 
mental hospitals and licensed houses in New South Wales; 4 men and 5 
women from this State in South Australian hospitals; and 316 men and 
351 women on leave from the institutions. The total number of persons 
under cognisance, exclusive of voluntary patients, at intervals since 1901 


Number of Mental Patients. ; Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 
At 30th June, | j-—- — 
Males. Females. | Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
i \ 
i 

1901* i 2,684 1,804; 4,488 | 3-72 | 2°75 3:26 
1911* 3,810 | 2,573 6,383 | 4°27 B18 | 3°75 
1921 ' 4,510 3,432 7,942 | 4°21 3°33 3°78 
1931 5,346 | 4,357 9708 | 4-12 | B47 3-80 
1932 | 5,467 4,459 j 9,926 | 4°18 | 3°51 3°85 
1933 | 5,514 | 4,619 | 10,133 | 421 | 360 | 3-80 
1934 | 5,590 | = 4,787 10,377 422 | 3-71 397 
19385 5,733 | 4,959 10,692 | 4°28 l 3°80 | 4°04 


. At 31st December. 


The proportion of the population who were under official cognisance as 
mental patients showed a tendency to decline between 1921 and 1928, but 
the ratio hag since increased in each year. In order to ascertain the general 
rate of insanity amongst the population, it would be necessary to take into 
consideration the patients treated in their homes, and those suffering from 
mental disorders in a form which does not warrant certification as insane 
mor compulsory detention in a mental hospital. 

Prior to the amendment of the law in 1934 to make provision for the 
treatinent of persons in the early stages of mental derangement, steps 
towards meeting the needs of such persons had already been initiated 
by the establishment of a psychiatric clinic for voluntary patients 
‘suffering from the milder forms of mental and nervous disorders. Outdoor 
treatment is provided also. During the year 1934-35 the number of resident 
patients under treatment at the clinic was 888, and there were 224 in the 
institution at 30th June, 1935. Voluntary patients are treated at the 
other mental hospitals, and the total number resident at 30th June, 1935, 
including those at the psychiatric clinic, was 397, viz., 239 males and 
158 females. Psychiatrie clinics have been established also within the 
wards of six general hospitals in the metropolitan distriet and in three 
country towns. ‘On the average there were 389 voluntary patients under 
treatment in Government hospitals and 46 in other hospitals during the 
year 1934-35. 
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Reception houses have been established in Sydney, Newcastle, Kenmore 
(Goulburn), and Orange, where persons showing symptoms of mental 
diseases are placed under observation and cases of short duration are treated. 
Provision to facilitate admission to reception houses, voluntarily and 
otherwise, is contained in the Lunacy (Amendment) Act, 1984. The 
number under observation and care was 1,889 in 1934-35, and 1,385 were 
transferred to mental hospitals during the year. At the State Penitentiary 
at Long Bay, 88 persons were under observation during 1934-85, and 52 
were sent to mental institutions. 

The number of admissions and re-admissions to mental hospitals in 
various years since 1901 are shown below :— 


Admissions. | Re-admissions. 
ted 30th June ceil a _ sae 
fi : | Males. Females, | Total. | Males. Females, Total. 
i i 
- E “- _ Ls 2 
1901* | 387 | 309 696 77 75 152 
1911* i 674 | 887 | 1,061 113 73 186. 
1921 | 711 | = 622 | 1,383 115 106 221 
1931 | 724 | 600 | «1,824 «| = 124 | 120 244 
1932 } 684 575 | 41,259 | 129 99 228 
1943 ; 674 609 | 1,283 96 113 209 
193% ; 645 616 1,261 | 129 132 261 
1935 731 | 666 | 1,397) 131 117 248 


* Calendar Year. 

Of the admissions and re-admissions in 1934-35, natives of New South 
Wales numbered 1,101, England 188, Ireland 41, Scotland 49, other British 
countries 205, foreign countries 51, and in 9 cases the nationality was 
unknown, 


During 1934-35 the deaths numbered 579, or 6 per cent. of the average 
number resident, and the discharges included 487 persons, or 5 per cent., 
who had recovered, and 177, or 1.8 per cent., who had been relieved. 

The records of persons admitted show that, among the exciting causes of 
insanity, mental anxiety, intemperance in drink, epilepsy, and venereat 
diseases were the most prominent. Among predisposing causes the most 
important were old age, congenital defects, and hereditary influence. 

The average weekly cost of maintaining mental patients in Government 
institutions during the year 1934-85 was 22s. 1d. per patient, of which the 
State paid 18s. 3d., the balance being derived from private contributions 
The following table shows the average weekly cost per patient during the 
years cited :— 


| Annual Cost of Maintenance per Patient per week. 
Year Cost of | Be 
oo 30bh | ee ee th Feisat 
ate Pationte: ! To State. | Gineenoni: i Total. 
tate, t \ — 
£ | s. d. s. d. s. d. 
1921 | 512,797 23 10 3 3 27,1 
1928 658,755 24 1 41] 29 0 
193) 613,665 | 21 0 | 4 6 25 6 
1932 | 541,987 | 18 2 | 3 10 22 0 
1933 532,277 | 16 7 4 3 20 10 
1934 | 522,682 : 16 5 3 11 : 20 4 
1933) 583,159 | 18 3 | 310 | 92. -¥ 
i i 
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Variations in the cost of maintenance are due mainly to changes in 
rates of wages aud in the prices of provisions. The cost of voluntary 
patients is included. During the year ended June, 1935, salaries and fees 
amounted to £402,416 the cost of provisions, stores, etc., was £140,275; 
fuel, light and water, £21,288; and miscellaneous items, £19,171. These 
amounts are exclusive of the value of the farm products grown and 
consumed at the institutions, viz., £18,726, and expenditure on new works, 
buildings, etc. (not chargeable to maintenance of patients) amounting to 
£7,248. 


Dear-Mutism axp Butnpyess. 


The number of persons who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
census of 1921, was 761, equivalent to one person to every 2,762 of the 
population, and the number of persons afflicted with blindness was 1,057 
r one person in every 1,989. Later figures are not available. 


The care and education of the deaf and dumb and the blind are 
undertaken at several institutions. The New South Wales Institution for 
the Deaf and Diwnb and the Blind is maintained partly by Government 
subsidy and partly by public subscriptions. Special educational courses 
are provided, the fees being remitted in eases of financial inability. The 
Sydney Industrial Blind Institute undertakes the care of the adult blind, 
and provides industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Homes for the blind are conducted in connection with this institution, and 
4 free circulating library of embossed books is provided. Institutions for 
the instruction of deaf mutes are conducted by Roman Catholie religious 
wocieties at Waratah for girls, and at Castle Hill for boys. 


Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 16 
years. 
WELFARE OF CHILDREN. 
The law which authorises the State to take action in the interests 
of neglected and destitute children and in cases of juvenile delinquency 
is contained in the Child Welfare Act of 1923 and its amendments. 


The Act makes provision for the care and maintenance of State wards 
‘and for the supervision of children in foster homes and in institutions, 
for protecting children from ill-treatment and neglect, for preventing their 
employment in dangerous occupations, and for regulating the adoption of 
children and their employment in public performances and in street 
trading. Special courts, called Children’s Courts, are maintained to deal 
with offences committed by or against children, and to adjudicate in regard 
to affiliation proceedings, 


Orders of a magistrate to compel parents to meet the obligation of 
maintaining their legitimate children are made in terms of the Deserted 
Wives and Children’s Acts of 1901 and amendments. 


In legal disputes regarding the guardianship of infants, the Supreme 
Court, or in certain cases the lower courts, may make orders a3 to the 
custody and as to access by either parent, having regard to the welfare of 
the child. In such cases the mother has equal rights with the father as to 
guardianship, in terms of the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1934, 


The Notification of Births Act of 1915 requires that in proclaimed 
distriets the health authorities must be notified within thirty-six hours of 
the birth of a child. In this manner cases in which advice or assistance 
is needed are brought under cognisance. A federal law authorises the 
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payment of an allowance to mothers, to assist in defraying the expenses. 
incidental to childbirth where the family income is within a certain. 
limit. 

The Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act and the Liquor Act prohibit the: 
use of tobacco by juveniles and the supply of intoxicating liquor to them,. 
and the Public Instruction Act requires cliildren between the ages ui 7 
and 14 years to attend school regularly. The employment of children it 
factories and in industrial apprenticeship is subject to laws which are 
discussed in the chapters relating to Factories and to Employment. 


In terms of the Widows Pensions Act, the State pays allowances to assist; 
widows to maintain their children during the years of dependency, and 
family allowances are paid under the Family Endowment Act for the 
upkeep of children in families with limited meaus. 


Maternity Allowances. 


The Maternity Allowances Act of the Commonwealth, came into: 
operation on 10th October, 1912, to provide for the payment to mothers of 
a sum of £5 in respect of each birth occurring in Australia. The allowance: 
was reduced to £4 in July, 1931, and payment was restricted to cases where: 
the income of the claimant and her husband (or in the case of a posthumous 
or ex-nuptial child, the income of the claimant) did not exceed £260 during’ 
the preceding twelve months. In October, 1932, the income limit was 
reduced to £208. In August, 1934, it was raised by £13 for each other 
living child under 14 years of age, up to a maximum of £299, and the 
allowance was increased by 5s. for each such child up to a maximum of £5., 


Fayments are made in respect of still-born children if viable, but one 
allowance only is payable in the case of plural births. The allowances may 
be paid only to women who are inhabitants of, or who intend to settle in 
the Commonwealth, and they are not payable to Asiatics or to aboriginal 
natives of Australia or of the Pacific Islands. 


The following statement shows the number of claims passed for payment. 
in New South Wales in the years stated, in comparison with the number of 
confinements :— 


| Maternity Allowances. 
Year i (excluding Stil | ih 
: i births). i ee for | Amount. 
1 
l £ 
1921 ... . os 54,047 j 54,390 1 271,950 
1929 ... . a 52,129 | 55,130 265,650 
19380 ... si ie ; 51,555 | 52.730 263,650 
J93t ... ves aoe ore 47,220 | 43.650 203,596 
1932. eae ee, 44,485 | 85,089 140,156 
1983 ... oat o # 43,719 : 30,240 120,960 
1934 ... ar 42,899 | 28,362 113,408 
1985 ... a 44,252 i 31,692 138,607 


Prior to the amendment of the law in July, 1931, the number of claims 
passed for payment usually exceeded the number of confinements. This 
was due mainly to the fact that still-births are not included in the number 
of confinements, though maternity allowances are paid in respect of the 
births of viable children. 


The maternity allowances paid in New South Wales up to the end of the 
year 1935 amounted, in the aggregate, to £5,534,317. 
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Baby Health Centres and Day Nurseries. 


With the object of reducing the wastage of child life due to preventable 
eauses the Government has established baby health centres in various parts. 
of the city and suburbs, and in country towns. 


A staff of nurses and an honorary medical officer are attached to each. 
centre. The nurses instruct the mothers in hygiene at the centres and im 
their homes, and make arrangements for medical or dental treatment of 
mothers and children when necessary. 


In December, 1935, there were 139 centres, viz., 46 in the metropolitam 
area, 16 in the district of Newcastle, 4 in Broken Hill, and 73 in other 
vountry districts. During the year 1935 the attendances at the centres 
uumbered 539,133, and the nurses made 71,957 visits to cases within the: 
area served by the centres. 


The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children, incorporated 
in 1919, was established with the object of co-ordinating measures for the 
welfare of mothers and children. The society provides premises in two: 
localities in the city for use as baby health centres, day nurseries and 
free kindergartens, and conducts three training schools, where nurses may 
receive post-graduate training in infant hygiene and mothercraft. Asso- 
ciations of medical practitioners and of nurses, charitable organisations. 
and institutions for children are affiliated with the Society. 


Six day nurseries have been established in the metropolis by the 
Sydney Day Nursery Association. Mothers who work outside their homes 
may leave their children at the nurseries during the daytime. Food, cloth- 
ing and medical care are provided, and at three of the nurseries there 
are nursery schools. The charge is 6d. per day. 


In the outlying country districts nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing 
Agscciation give assistance to mothers and advise them as to the feeding 
and treatment of children, and the Far West Children’s Health Scheme 
conducts four travelling baby health clinics, including one equipped for: 
air transport. The Society for Crippled Children assists such children in 
the matter of surgical treatment and in vocational training. 


Adoption of Children. 


Legal provision is contained in the Child Welfare Act for the permanent: 
adoption of children upon order of the Supreme Court in its equitable juris-~ 
diction. Application to the court may be made by adopting parents: 
or by the Minister of Publie Instruction on their behalf. If over 12 years: 
of age, the child’s consent to adoption is necessary, unless the court dis- 
penises with it owing to special circumstances. 


Aa order of adoption terminates all rights and liabilities between the 
child and his natural parents, except the right to inherit property by 
reason of kinship. An adopted child takes the surname of his adopting: 
parent in substitution for his own surname, and orders of adoption are 
registered by the Registrar-General. Application for orders of adoption 
may be heard in open court, or in public or in private chambers. 


The number of children who had been adopted in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act up to 31st December, 1935, was 7,076. 


Deserted Children. 


In cases of desertion of wife or of legitimate children, the husband or 
father may be ordered, in terms of the Deserted Wives and Children 
Acts, to pay periodical contributions for their support. In cases relating 
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to ex-nuptial children the father may be ordered, under the Child Welfare 
Act, to pay the expenses incidental to birth and periodical contributions 
for maintenance. In certain cases mothers may be required to contrib 
towards the support of their children. 


For disobedience of or non-compliance with orders under these Acts 
offenders may be fined, or they may be committed to prison, and from the 
value of their work while in prison the cost of their upkeep may be deducted 
and the balance applied to the satisfaction of the orders. The period of 
imprisonment is limited to one day for every 4s. due and an offender may 
not be detained for a longer period than twelve months. 


ute 


Legislation has been enacted to provide for reciprocity in respect ot 
orders for maintenance between New South Wales and other parts of the 
British Empire. 

The following statement shows the number of cases in respect of wife 
and child desertion dealt with in the Courts of Petty Sessions and the 
Children’s Courts during the year 1935:— 


i Applications for Orders. Non-compliance with Orders, 
see So er ; , 4 
Cases. Case Order | Defend- Bhs 
Order Order with- obeyed ant ' drawn 
made. , refused. , drawn. eubse- \m- | OF dige 
| ; quently. ereonea missed. 
Vor maintenance—Wife | 1,273 ; a 7 | 700 1,288 284! 944 
Child 470 96 | 648 | 95 416 
Yor expenses incidental to birth | | | | 
of illegitimate child =...) 184 | 26) 48 | 5 15 
pies | — — — | | | 
Total ow. 4. 1,927 | 486 | 822 | 1,929 | 1,375 


The mothers were the respondents in four eases, including one in which 
an order for maintenance was inade and two in which the order was refused. 


Children under State Supervision. 


The fuuction of supervising the children under the care of the State 


is exercised by the Child Welfare Department. 


The eost of the depart- 


mental services, whieh do not inelude widows’ pensions nor family allow- 


ances, amounted to £420,031 in the year 1935. 


‘during the last five years is shown below :— 


The annual expenditure 


Payments Tastitu | | ae 
ane Boarding | Children Senge A Misccl- | Total by | Net 
Year. Sate | in thelr | Hone, | Salaries. [ ndeoua. | Expand: Parents , Expendi- 
| homes, ete, | | | Revenue. | 
£ £ , £ £ | gs {| £ £ | & 
1931...) 109,942 | 286,303 35,914 88,043 | 29,255 549,457 16,568 | 532,889 
1932 -| 107,059 ! 273,278 33,136 81,377 | 30,784 | 525,604 17,227 | 5U8,377 
1983 eG 846 | 23 1,824 36,920 69,315 ' 17,436 | 454,34] 19,560 | 434,781 
1934 ...| 93,626 | 223, 298 | 47,204* 69,286 i 16,380 | 449,794 17,014 | 432,780 
1935 .,.; 90,145 ices 910 46,902* 69,263 j 13,553 439,773 19,742 | 420,031 
i ‘ 


i 
' 
' 


bs * Includes expenditure from Loan Account. 


The decline since 1931 has been due partly to a decrease in the number 
of children under supervision and partly to a reduction in the cost of 
maintaining those who are boarded cut. Only a relatively small amount 
is contributed by parents and relatives. 
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In the following statement is shown a classification of the children under 
the supervision of the Child Welfare Department in various years since 
1911 -— 


Classification. 1911. : 1921. | 1931, 1933. 1934, 1935, 
( Boarded out, ad-!} i | 
| opted or appren- i | | 
State wards< ticed ace oe H 1 | 5,284: 4,425 4,289 4,292 
In depots, homes} $ 4,677 | 5,439 ° | 
or hostels we i 4 230! 232 | 293 236 
Juvenile offenders in State in-| i] 
stitutions or shelters set { » UL 1,009 ° 898 | 715 563 
On probation from Child-| l i H 
ren’s Courts or institutions! 1,148 1,381) 4,858 | 4,497; 4,6C0 3,636: 
Children boarded-out with own 
mothers... | 4,458 | 11,462 | 11,184 | 10,252 | 10,328 | 10,030 
In licensed foster homes ,../ 559 290 382 293 | 292 309 
In liceneed institutions ees 263 | 689 869 786 | 829 910 
Total ... = «| 11,100 | 19,261 | 23,756 | 21,383 21,256 | 19,976 


These figures do uot include the children who are licensed for employ- 
ment in theatres or for street trading under conditions which are described 
later. 

State Wards. 


The State wards are orphans or children who by reason of parental 
neglect or unfitness for guardianship or other cause have to be removed 
from the control of natural guardians. Where practicable, these children 
are boarded out with approved foster parents until they are 14 years of age. 
The maximum number of children under the care of one guardian is three, 
except in cases of families comprising a greater number, brothers and sisters. 
being placed usually in the same home. ‘The children are supervised by 
salaried inspectors, whose efforts are supplemented by honorary officers. 
Women inspectors visit infants placed apart from their mothers, and all 
such infants in the metropolitan area must be submitted to medical exami- 
nation every fortnight during the first twelve months of life. 

The children may be apprenticed with suitable employers under terms of 
indenture which prescribe a wage payment and pocket-money on a specified 
scale. The wages are banked to the credit of the apprentices and one-third 
of the accumulated amount is paid to them on completion of apprentice- 
ship, the balance remaining at interest till age 21 is attained. The majority 
of the girls are apprenticed in domestic service, and the boys to farmers,. 
orehardists, and artisans in country districts. 

The chiidren boarded out as State wards in December, 1935, consisted of 
2,385 boys and 1,957 girls, of whom 112 boys and 101 girls had been adopted 
or boarded without subsidy, and 165 boys and 150 girls were apprenticed. 


State wards awaiting placement with suitable guardians and those who. 
for various reasons may not be boarded out or apprenticed are aceommo- 
dated in homes maintained by the State. The number in these homes in 
December, 1935, was 236, of whom 180 were girls. There is a farm home 
at Berry where the older boys may be trained for rural work and arrange- 
ments are being made for a domestic science school for girls. 

The foregoing figures regarding State wards do not include 563 delin- 
quent children in State institutions for delinquents, or in shelters where 
they are accommodated temporarily pending transfer to an institution or 
release on probation, 
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Delinguent Children. 


Cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 18 years are dealt with in 
the Children’s Courts, by magistrates with special qualifications for the 
treatment of delinquent children. 


LLeniency is an outstanding feature in the treatment of the young 
.offenders, and a large number are released after admonition, or on pro- 
bation, committal to an institution being a final resort. The elildren 
‘brought before the courts are classified into distinct groups, according to 
‘the special treatment they require, consideration being given to the 
character of the child and the circumstances surrounding the committal 
of the offence, the home environment, the character of the parents, and the 
nature of their control. In the metropolis there are shelters for the 
temporary detention of boys and girls. 


Children committed to institutions may be detained in custody until the 
‘expiration of the period specified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years) They may be indentured as apprentices with suitable em- 
ployers or restored to the custody of parents or guardians. The Child 
“Welfare Department exercises control of delinquent children committed 
+o State institutions aud undertakes supervision of those released on 
probation by the Children’s Courts. 


The State institutions for delinquent boys are located at Mittagong, 
Gosford, and Yanco, and industrial schools for delinquent girls at Parra- 
-‘matta and La Perouse. The Riverina Welfare Farm at Yanco is the 
principal institution for training the boys in rural pursuits. Under certain 
conditions children may be committed to approved institutions established 
by the religious organisations. 


At 31st December, 1935, there were 407 boys in the three institutions 
and 34 in the metropolitan shelter, and there were 114 girls at Parra- 
matta and La Perouse, and 8 in the metropolitan shelter for girls, A 
“hostel has been opened for former inmates of the girls’ industrial schools 
to provide accommodation for them when out of employment. 


Relief of Children of Deserted Wives, ete. 


An important activity of the Child Welfare Department relates to 
the maintenance in their own homes of children whose mothers have 
‘been deprived of their husbands’ support through desertion, illness, in- 
firmity or imprisonment. Relief in this form is granted also in respect of 
‘ex-nuptial children. The rate of contribution since August, 1982, has 
been 8s. 6d. per child up to a maximum of £3 per week per family. Where 
old-age or invalid pension is received the limit is £3 10s., ineluding 
pension. Relief is not payable by the Child Welfare Department for 
children whose mothers are qualified for widows’ pensions, but assistance 
is given in respect of the children of widows who are not eligible for such 
pensions, such as those qualified to receive invalid pensions provided by the 
Commonwealth Government. 


In 1935 contributions were paid by the Department to 5,184 mothers 
for the support of 10,030 children. 


Children in Foster Homes. 


The law regarding the reception of children in foster homes (other 
than State wards boarded out by the State) prescribes that such 
places must be licensed if one or more children under 7 years are 
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received. No person, without a written order of a court, may receive 
we child under 7 years of age to be maintained apart from its mother in 
consideration of the payment of money. The payments must be by periodical 
instalments, and the instalments may not be paid for more than four weeks 
in advance, nor exceed the sum of 30s. per week. 


The number of fester homes registered in 1985 was 324, and the number 
of children 546. During the year 140 were discharged to their parents, 
13 were transferred to the contro! of the Child Welfare Department, 84 
were removed from State supervision for other reasons, and 309 remained 
in the foster homes at the end of the year. 


Children in Charitable Institutions. 


In addition to the State homes and other institutions for children 
administered by the Child Weifare Department, there are institutions con- 
ducted by religious bodies and other organisations where children are placed 
by their guardians in preference to being boarded out under the State 
system. Some of these receive children from the Children’s Courts. 
Those in which children under the age of 7 years are received must be 
licensed as foster homes under the Child Welfare Act, as shown above. 
Tn a few cases the parents contribute towards the support of the children, 
‘but usually they are maintained by the organisations which conduct the 
establishments. 

Some of the institutions provide temporary accommodation for children. 
in need of medical care or holiday. Amongst these is the Stewart House 
Preventorium, at Curl Curl, for weak, ill-nourished children of the public 
schools, The Far West Children’s Health Scheme maintains a seaside 
home at Manly for children of the western districts, and provides medical 
‘services for children in that sparsely settled area. 


At the end of the year 1934 there were 5,259 children in these charitable 
institutions, and there were 944 in the State institutions, such as homes 
for delicate children, industrial schools, and shelters. Particulars of the 
children in the various kinds of institutions are shown below:— 


| Metropolitan. | Country. | Total. 
Institutions. 7 iad ] | 
| Boys. Girls. | Boys. | Girls. Boys. | Ghis. Total. 
i ; 1 
ying-in Homes eats ee VO 7) 8 7/ 18} 14] 32 
Benevolent Asylums ... ove «| 18 8 9 6) 22 14 36 
“Orphan Asylums 383 489 | 757 792 |1,140 | 1,281 | 2,421 


Neglected and De! inguent Children’s fs 
Homes—tate...| 100 | 288 | 516 17| 616, 305) 921 

Other. . 353 693 64: 40 417 733 | 1,150 

Anstitutes for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 93: 91 53) 40 146, 1381 277 


Infants’ Homes .. ne .| 115 | 61 59 | 49 > 174) 110) 284 
‘Other Charitabie Institutions ste 64 49)... 25 64; 74] 138 
H ! H | i 1 a 

Total... se ve «ss! 1,181 | 1,686 | 1,466 | 976 | 2,597 | 2,662 | 5,259 


Mentally-deficient Children. 


“Experience obtained by the medical inspection of school children indi- 
eates that about 1 per cent. require special tuition on account of mental 
deficiency and efforts are being made to establish a comprehensive system 
for their treatment. A residential school fer such children is maintained 
by the State at Glenfield. Four cottages and a central administrative 
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building have been erected on a plan which will allow the construction of 
dour additional cottages if required. In each cottage accommodation is 
provided for 32 children. The site oceupies 110 acres in a healthy locality, 
4 miles from Liverpool, and the buildings are connected with the metro- 
politan water supply and electricity systems. 


State wards who are mentally deficient are accommodated in two homes 
under the control of the Child Welfare Department. At each home there 
is a school with a special staff. 


Employment of Children. 


In other chapters of this volume particulars are shown regarding the 
employment of children in factories and as apprentices. ‘There are two 
classes of employment in which children may not be employed unless licensed 
under the Child Welfare Act, viz., in public theatrical performances and in 
street trading. 


Theatre licenses may be issued in respect of children over 7 years, subject 
to such restrictions and conditions as the Minister may think fit. The 
licenses may be rescinded at any time upon sufficient cause being shown. 


Street trading is defined as hawking, singing or performing for profit, or 
any like occupation conducted in a pubiic place. Boys under 12 years and 
girls are not allowed to engage in street trading, and the boys under 16 
years must be licensed, and are required to wear a metal arm-badge whilst 
trading. 


Precautions are taken by supervisors to ensure the regular school atten- 
danee of licensees under 14 years of age. Boys between the ages of 12 and 
14 may trade between the hours of 7 a.m. and 7 p.m.; and boys over 14 years 
of age, between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. 


Particulars relating to the licenses issued during the last five years are 
shown below :-— 


| 
! Street Trading Licenses Granted to Boys. 
Theatre 
Year. | Hee ¥ ay \ asta 
ssued. naer : ° 
years of ABC. years of age. , Totals 
{ | | ] 
193i 867 | 799 790 1,589 
1932 770 | 629, 704 1,333 
1933 | TTT | 508 | 533 1,043 
1934 673 | 402 | 449 851 
1935 440 | 573 | 390 | 963 
i ] 


With few exceptions the street trading licenses were issued to newspaper 
vendors. The licenses are issued half-yearly, therefore the number issued 
each year is approximately dowble the number of boys licensed. The num- 
ber of licenses current at the end of 1935 was 496, viz., 383 held by boys 
under 14 years and 163 by boys over 14 years. 


Medical Inspection of School Children. 


A system of medical inspection of school children, under the control of 
the Principal Medical Officer of the Department of Education, is conducted 
hy a staff consisting of 12 medical officers, 9 dentists, 9 nurses and 8 dental 
assistants. 
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It is the aim of the School Medical Service that every child be examined 
at least twice during the period of compulsory school attendance, %@e., 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years. In the metropolitan area an annual 
visit of inspection is made to nearly every school for the examination of 
the children in the first-class and those whose thirteenth birthday occurs in the 
vear. QOutside the metropolitan area a triennial visit is paid to schools. 
Oculists visit schools in outlying districts, and carry out eye refractions, 
and prescribe glasses where necessary. 

The following summary gives particulars of children medically examined 
during the years 1938, 19384, and 1935:— 

1933. 1934. 1935. 


Number examined 2 oes Sea .. 52,509 44,107 47,480 
Number reviewed .. 26,318 27,9381 24,677 
Percentage of those eeainined- notified for 

defects (medical and dental) .. an 4 35.3 36.0 85.8 


School dental service is provided by nine dental clinics. In addition to 
general examinations dental treatment is provided for children aged 7 and 8 
years in the metropolitan district and from 6 to 9 years in country schools, 
and emergency work is undertaken for children of all ages. The number of 
children treated during 1935 was 16,331, treatment being completed in 90 
per cent. of the cases. 


The work of the medical ofticers of the Department of Education includes 
the investigation of epidemics of infectious diseases affecting school chil- 
dren; the inspection of school buildings; courses of lectures at the Teachers’ 
Colleges; lectures to pupils of high schools and to parents, and the medical 
examination of children brought before the Children’s Courts and those 
under the care of the Child Welfare Department. Special investigations 
are carried out into problems affecting the welfare of children, such as 
goitre, crippling, mental deficiency, and stammering. 

The expenditure on the schcol medical and dental services in 1933, 
exclusive of administration, was £19,643. 

CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES. 

In addition to hospitals for the treatment of sickness or disease, there 
exist both in the metropolis and in the country other institutions, such as 
homes for the aged and for children. The State maintains five asylums, 
others are maintained partly by State aid and partly by private contribu- 
tions, and a few are wholly dependent on private aid. 

Four of the State asylums are for men and one is for women. After 
the introduction of the old-age pension system the character of the work 
of three of the institutions was changed considerably, so that they are 
used to a large extent for the treatment of chronic ailments. They con- 
tain special wards for persons suffering from cancer, tuberculosis, and 

venereal diseases, and a hospital for the treatment of infectious diseases 
has been crecited in the grounds of the institution at Lidcombe. 

The average number resident in the State asylums during the year 1935 
wag 3,448. The average cost per inmate was £28 16s. 10d. In the hospitals 
attached to the three institutions 6,277 cases of illness were treated 
during 1985—males 4,685 and females 1,592—and at the end of the year 
1,527 cases remained under treatment. 

During 1984 thera were 147 charitable institutions in New South 
Wales, and the total number of inmates in the institutions was 
34,604 persons, including 16,612 children. The discharges num- 
bered 22,822, and the deaths 1467. The number remaining at the end 
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of the year was 10,315, viz., 3,480 men, 1,576 women, and 5,259 children. A 
classification of the institutions in which the children were resident is 
shown on page 307. The receipts of the institutions amounted to £863,228, 
including the cost of State institutions and State aid to other establish- 
ments £577,392, and the expenditure amounted to £885,616, including out- 
door relief amounting to £17,096. 


A number of societies are active in the matter of charitable relief, e¢.g., 
casual aid for indigent persons, help for discharged prisoners, shipwreck 
relief, etc.; and in many suburbs and country towns benevolent societies 
have been formed for the relief of local distress. 


In 1934 there were 184 societies, the receipts of which amounted to 
£346,812 and expenditure £329,286. The estimated value of outdoor 
relief given during the year was £101,398. 


The aggregate receipts of the charitable institutions and societies 
amounted to £1,210,040 in 1934, and the expenditure to £1,214,902. These 
included particulars of the State charitable institutions (except hospitals), 
the activities of the Child Welfare Department, and the baby health centres 
and of the Aborigines Protection Board. 


The following is a comparative statement of the receipts and expenditure 
since 1911 :— 


Year ended 31st December— 


Particulars, 
1911, 1921. 1931. 19382. 1933. 19384, 
ae : 

Receipts— i o£ £ £ £ £ £ 
State Aid... ... ...| 192,941 | 668,044) 839,016] 808,838) 750,733) 792,717 
Subscriptions, Fees, ete,| 78,786 | 229,547) 319,731} 345,100} 335,213| 385,881 
Other...) | 67,519 | 68,363] 137,049] 86,691) 124,140] 121,442 

Total ...| 239,246 | 965,954; 1,295,796 1,240,629 1,210,086! 1,210,040 

Expenditure— | ; | 
Buildings and Repairs) 21,063 | 41,771) 41,611; 49,692! 35,059) 52 sag 
Maintenance, outdoor 
relief, Salaries, Wages) 993,460 871,475 1,202,709) 1,140,098! 1,140,035, 1,092,648 
Other 2... | 11,142 | 39,371) 65,780| 73,750| 39,647, 69,656 

Total ...| 325,665 | 952,617) 1,310,100) 1,263,540] 1,214,741] 1,214,902 
I 


Financial aid from the State represented 57.8 per cent. of the total 
receipts in 1984. Jt included moneys provided by the State in respect of 
the governmental activities mentioned in the paragraph above the table. 


PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINALS. 


The protection of the aboriginal natives of New South Wales is the 
function of a Board consisting of the Commissioner of Police and other 
members, up to ten in number, appointed by the Governor. 


A number of reserves have been sct apart for aboriginals in various 
localities, where dwellings have been erected, and assistance in the form 
of food and clothing is supplied when necessary. 


Aboriginal children are required to attend school until the age of 14 
years, and schools have been established fur their exclusive use. The Board 
may assume control of the child-er sed apprentice them, or place them in 
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a training home. The Board controls a training home for girls at Coota- 
mundra, and a home for boys at Kinchela, on the Macleay River, A home 
for young children is maintained at Bomaderry by the United Aborigines’ 
Mission with assistance from the State. ; 


The Aborigines Protection Board collects certain particulars of aboriginals 
in the State, as far as it is practicable in each year. The number recorded 
as at 30th June, 1935, included 909 full bloods and 9,365 half-castes, as 
well as a number of quadroons and octoroons. The number living in super- 
vised camps was 4,216, of whom 523 were full bloods. The number of 
aboriginals enumerated at the census of 1933 is shown in the chapter 
“Population” of this Year Book. 


The expenditure by the Aborigines Protection Board during the year 
1984-85 amounted to £56,339, including £41,923 for general maintenance, 
£5,091 for purchase of stores, £8,278 for educational purposes, and £1,047 
for medical attention and other services. An amount of £1,715 was 
received as revenue from sales of products raised.on the reserves. The 
net expenditure during the year was £54,624, 


PENSIONS. 


In New South Wales pensions are provided for the aged, for the per- 
manently invalided, for. persons incapacitated during war service, for the 
dependents of deceased soldiers and sailors, and for widows with dependent 
children. Provision ig made also for superannuation in most sections of 
the Government services, and for certain employees of local governing 
bodies. Several of the banking compauies and other firms have made 
arrangements for the superannuation of employees. 


Old Age and Invalid Pensions. 


Old-age pensions are payable to women aged 60 years or over, and to 
men aged 65 years or over (or 60 years in the case of men permanently 
incapacitated). In order to qualify for a pension the claimant must have 
resided in Australia for a continuous period of twenty years, though 
absences amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of 
residence do not involve disqualification. 


Invalid pensions are payable to persons over the age of 16 years who 
have resided continuously for at least five years, and have become incapaci- 
tated or blind, in Australia, also to persons permanently incapacitated or 
blind by reason of congenital defect if they were brought to Australia 
before the age of 8 years or have resided in Australia continuously for 
twenty years. 

Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but aliens, Asiatics (except 
those born in Australia and Indians born in British India), and aboriginal 
natives of Australia, Africa, the islands of the Pacific, and of New Zcaland, 
are disqualified. 


A pension is not payable to any person who is adequately maintained by 
relatives, i.¢., father, mother, husband, wife, or children, either severally or 
collustively, uor if the net value of his property, exclusive of his home, 
excecds £400, nor if his income exceeds a prescribed limit, viz., £79 6s. per 
annum since July, 1935. 


As part of the financial emergency plans of the Commonwealth, pensions 
paid subsequent to 12th October, 1982, became a debt to the Common- 
wealth and a first charge (apart from certain specified encumbrances) 
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en the pensioner’s estate. This arrangement was modified at the end of 
the year 1933, and repealed in April, 1935, and debts due thereunder were 
written off. 

The amount of pension at maximum rate is subject to reduction so that 
the pensioner’s income, together with pension, will not exceed the limit 
stated in the following table. It is reduced also by £1 for every complete 
£10 of the pensioner’s property in excess of £50. In assessing the pen- 
sioner’s income certain items are not included, viz.:—the value of susten- 
ance or food relief granted under laws relating to unemployment relief; 
wages received under emergency or intermittent relief work in lieu of 
sustenance or food relief; benefits from friendly societies, trade unions or 
provident societies; allowances under Miners’ Accident Relief Act 
(N.S.W.); and gifts or allowances from husband, wife, tather, mother or 
children. In assessing the value of his property his home is not included. 


Maximum Limit of Income 
Date. Rate of Pension |{ineluding pension) 
Per aanum, Per annum. 
£8 £ 8. 
1901, August... ase or 26 (0 52 (0 
1916, October ah ate 32 10 58 10 
1920, January ae vat 390 65 0 
1023, September... ies 45 10 7 0 
1925, October ste Bey 52 (0 84 10 
1931, July... eas oi 45 10 7 0 
39 1G } 
1932, October aoe vee to > 71 #10 
L 45 10 J 
1933, October ee wee 45 10 78 0 
1935, July... fee vie 46 16 7 6 
1936, Sept. ... eu ev 49 8 81 8 


In October, 1933, the maximum rate of pension was fixed at i7s. 6d. 
per week, and became subject to review in each year in accordance with 
the rise and fall in the eost of food and groceries as indicated by the retail 
price index numbers compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician for the 
six capital cities of Australia for the twelve months ending 31st March. 
The maximum rate, however, may not be less than 17s. 6d. nor more than 
£1 per week. Under this arrangement the maximum rate of pension was 
raised to 18s. as from 4th July, 1935. 

In the case of a permanently blind person, pension may be paid at suck 
a rate (not exceeding the maximum rate) as will make his income, plus 
that of his wife, together with the pension, equal to an amount not exceeding 
£222 6s. per annum. 


If a pensioner is an inmate of a public benevolent asylum, or remains in 
a public hospital for over twenty-cight days, he receives an allowance 
instead of a full pension. The rate was fixed at 8s. per week in 1928, 
inereased to 4s. in October, 1925, and to 5s. 6d. in October, 1928. It was 
prescribed in July, 1931, that the rate may not exceed 5s. per week. The 
maximum was reduced to 3s. 9d. in October, 1932, and restored to 5s. 
in October, 1933. If the pensioner had applied for a pension before 
entering the institution, the Federal Government also pays to the institu- 
tion an allowance for his maintenance, but such allowance is not made in 
respect of a pensioner who was an inmate when he applied for a pension. 
The maximum rate of these allowances was reduced from 14s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
per week in July, 1931, and to 11s. 3d. in October, 1932, and restored to 
12s, 6d. per week in October, 1983. The maximum rate has been 18s. since 
ith July, 1935. 
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The following statement shows, in respect of old-age and invalid pensiors, 
the applications received in New South Wales, the number of pensions 
current, and the average rate and total liability in recent years in com- 
parison with similar information for 1911-12, the first year of Commonwealth 


contre] :— 

{ are aa : j Estimated 

Year Pensions current in New South | Lanes | Estimated ; Annual 
ended New Wales at 30th June, | 30th June: Annual | Liability per 
30th Claims. | | t g ' Liability, head of 
June. ; c , | | ag at 30th | Population, 
Males, | Females. Total, | Max. | Average.! June. | as at 30th 

See Fee OY ek = thy! ae. sales Te i | June, 

Old-age Pensions. 

s.d. os. d. £ s. d. 
1912 4,763 ; 13,639 16,029 29,668 | 10 019 7! 784,526 j 8 7 
1921 5,727 16,033 23,004 39,027 115 0 Na 1 1,428,258 | 13.7 
1929 7,702 { 23,401 31,183 54,584 | 20 0/19 1 2,710,734 | 21 10 
1931 | 12.814 | 28,003 | 37,029 | 65,032 | 20 0 119 1 3,225,872/ 25 3 
1932 | 11,625 | 30,098 | 389,769 69,867 | 17 6 |16 6 . 2,996,266 23 3 
1933 7,884 | 30,551 38,256 | 68,807 | 17 6 |I5 § , 2,804,958 , 21 7 
1934 9,898 | 31,548 ; 39,584 | 71,1382 117 6 |16 10 , 3,116,672 | 22 «6 
1935 | 10,615 | 82,890 | 41,762 | 74,652 | 17 6 |16 10 | 3,260,712 G4 8 
1936 | 11,611 34,345 43,907 | 78,252 !18 0/17 4 , 3,529,214 26 7 

Invalid Pensions. 

s.d. os.d. £ s. d. 
41912 | 1,784 | 2,549 2,278 | 4827 110 UI 9 9 121,836 | 105 
3921 3,278 7,016 8,371 15,387 115 0 114 9 588,588 54 
1929 | 4.652 | 10,486 13,489 23,966 | 20 0] 19 7 | 1,220,908 | 9 10 
1931 6,383 | 12,148 15,948 | 28,696 20 0) 19 6 | 1,425,996 | ll 2 
1¥82 | 6,025 | 13,025 16,930 29,955 117 6/17 O | 1,826,988 | WwW 3 
1933 5,063 | 13,474 17,255 30,729 | 17 6/16 6 1,315,235 | 10°] 
1934 6,322 | 14,616 18,735 33,351 17 6 | 17 9 | 1,473,940 11 3 
1985 | 7,138 ; 15,362 20,160 35.522 17 6 | 16 11 | 1,582,704 | 11 4 
1936 7,317 | 16,074 21,523 37,597 18 0 | 17 5 | 1,702,402 | 12 10 


At 30th June, 1935, 


£12,797,725, including £163,020 to persons in institutions, and the cost of 


administration was £163, 


the number of pensioners in public benevolent 
asylums in New South Wales was 1,434, and the annual liability for their 
pensions at the rate of 5s. or less per week was £18,642. At 30th June, 
1986, these pensioners numbered 1,421, and the annual liability was £18,473. 

The old-age and the invalid pensioners in New South Wales as at 30th 

June, 1936, represented respectively 29.2 and 14.1 per 1,060 of population, 

; as compared with 30.5 per 1,000 and 11.9 per 1,000 in the Commonwealth. 
The number and proportion of pensioners have varied appreciably with each 
increase or decrease in the maximum rate and in the value of property 
which a pensioner may hold without disqualification. 

The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pension during the year ended 30th June, 1935, was £11,762,030, of which 
411,624,769 were paid as pensions, including payments to pensioners in 
benevolent asylums and hospitals, and £137,261 to public benevolent asylums 
and hospitals for the maintenance of pensioners, In addition, the cost of 
administration amounted to £107,268. 


020, 


In 1935-86 pensions amounted to 
£. 


The amount of pensions, etc., paid in New South Wales during 1934-35 
was £4,709,580, including £34,410 to asylums and hospitals. The corres- 
ponding amounts in 1935-36 were £5,132,721 and £44,260. 


Widows’ Pensions. 


Pensions are payable to widows in terms of the Widows’ Pensions Act, 
1925-1982. A widow is not qualified to receive a pension unless she was 
domiciled in New South Wales at the date of her husband’s death, is resid- 
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ing in the State at the date of her application for a pension, and has beer 
so residing continuously for a period of three years, and (except in cases 
noted below) has wholly or mainly dependent upon her for support a child, 
stepehild, or child legally adopted before her widowhood, who is under the 
age of 14 years. Tf a child is suffering from mental or physical disability 
or possesses special scholastic ability the age limit is 16 years. 

A widow without dependent child may be granted a pension if she-is at 
least 50 vears of age and in destitute circumstances, or if on the death of 
her husband she is left unprovided for—the pension in the latter case being 
limited to the period of six months after the death of her husband, 


A pension mav not be paid to any widow tf she is receiving any other 
pension or allowance exceeding the amount of pension which, if otherwise 
qualified, she would receive under this Act; nor if she or her children, 
individually or collectively, own property exceeding £1,000 in value—apart 
from their dwelling, furniture and other personal eflects. 

The rate of pension is 17s. 6d. per week for the widow and 8s. 9d, for each 
child eligible for pension, less £1 per annum for each £1 of the widow’s income 
jn excess of £39 per annum. Jn assessing the widow’s income it is deemed to 
jnelude any pension or allowance under any other Act; the earnings of the 
widow or her children under 14 years of age from personal effort; 5 per 
cept. of anv real or personal property of the widow or her children which 
produces less than 5 per cent. per aunum, except the louse in which they 
reside and the furniture and personal effects therein; and any payment for 
the children’s maintenance or education from any estate, etc, 

The widow’s income is deemed to include also 50 per cent. of the earnings 
of unmarried children over 14 years of age residing with her, and 25 per 
cent, of the earnings of unmarried children not residing with her. In special 
circumstances, however, the whole or part of such earnings may be disre- 
garded. Her income is not deemed to include sick allowance or funeral 
benefit froin auy society, nor money received under an insurance policy on. 
the destruction or damage of property. 

Pensions are not payable for any period while the pensioner resides 
out of New South Wales, execpt during occasional absences during which 
her family or home is in the State. Pensions are terminated on the mar- 
riage of a pensioner or on the date she hecomes qualified to receive an 
old-age or invalid pension under federat legislation. On the death of a 
widow the guardian of her children is entitled, with the Minister's approval, 
to receive the pension payable in respect of them. 

The number of pensions granted and the amount of pensions paid during 
each of the last six years are shown below :— 


Pensions Paid. 

Year. Pensions A : 

eee: Amount. Bopaeton 
| No. £ s. dy 
1930-31 way ose 6,661 620,258 4 9 
1931-32 es ar 7,218 638,970 5 0 
1932-33 154 me 7,180* 618,685 4 9 
1933-34 vite wee 8,433 529,764 4 1 
1934 35 wars asd 8,268 532,416 4 1 
1935-36 er “ae 8,168 558,431 4 2 


* Estimated. 


The number of original claims granted during 1933-34 was 1,260, and the 
number in the following year was 1,157. The total number of pensions, 
including renewals granted in 1934-35, was 8,268, and the average amount 
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authorised was £72 19s. 4d. per annum, as compared with £72 12s. in 
1933-34, The pensions are subject to review from time to time throughout: 
each year, and may be varied in amount or suspended or cancelled in cases 
where the widow’s circumstances have changed since issue or previous 
review. 

The decline in the annual cost of pensions since 1931-32 has been due 
largely to a reduction in the maximum rates in February, 1933, viz., from 
£1 per week for the widow and 10s. for each child to 17s. 6d. and 8s. 9d.,. 
respectively. 

War Pensions. 

War pensions are granted by the Commonwealth Government upon the: 
death or incapacity, as the result of warlike operations, of members of 
the naval or military forces, and are administered by the Department of’ 
Repatriation. The pensions, with certain exceptions, were reduced in 1931, 
in accordance with the Financial Emergency Act, 1931, but in nearly all 
cases have been restored to their former level. 

The number of pensioners under the War Pensions Act as at 30th June,. 
1935, was as follows :— 


| New South Wales, Commonwealth. 
Pensioners. | . i 

| Numb f Average | Number of Average 

| Pensioners: | Doe Penaioaered| leat es to 
ee ae ett OS As aon See th -- J ee . 

| £8. d. £8. d. 
Incapacitated Soldiers ; 25,102) 2 1 6 74,998 118 10: 
Dependents of Deceased Soldiers . H 9,457 1) 015 1 £ 39,276 so 4 6 
Dapendents of Incapacitated Soldiers .  €0,675 f | { 158,787 

\~ S| iB 

Total... er a 85,284 | 1 210; 264,06) 1165 


At 30th June, 1935, there were 85,234 war pensions current in New 
South Wales, and the annual] liability was estimated to be £2,580.820. The 
actual expenditure on account of pensions in New South Wales during the 
year ended 80th June, 1935, was £2,534,888, the total expenditure by the 
Commonwealth being £7,360,057. 


Government Seryice Pensions. 


The existing pension funds for employees of the State Government of 
New South Wales are the State Superannuation Fund, the Police Super-~ 
annuation and Reward Fund, and the Government Railways Superannua- 
tion Fund. An Act which provides for the superannuation of employees. 
of the Commonwealth Government came into operation on 22nd November,. 
1922. These funds are maintained partly by deductions from officers’ 
salaries and partly by grants from the public revenue. 

Special provision is made by the State Government for pensions to 
judges, the amount paid from Consolidated Revenue during the year ended. 
80th June, 1935, being £11,015. 

The first Public Service Superannuation Fund in New South Wales was. 
established by the Civil Service Act, 1884. In 1895 the admission of: 
new contributors was discontinued, and current pensions under the scheme 
are paid from Consolidated Revenue, as shown later. 

The existing Superannuation Fund was constituted by provisions of the 
Superannuation Act, 1916, and amendments. It provides a scheme of 
pensions for permanent employees cf the State Government and statutory 
bodies—exceptions being those covered by the police and the railway service 
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schemes. Originally the scheme was based upon the principle of a fund 
formed by regular compulsory contributions, in equal proportions by the 
State Government and statutory bodies, as employers, and the permanent 
officers of the services so that the moneys accumulated during service would 
be available to pay the pensions on maturity. Concessions were allowed 
to officers who were over 30 years of age when the scheme was brought into 
operation, and an agreement with the Superannuation Board was made by 
the State Treasury that the cost of these concessions would be paid from 
Consolidated Revenuc in instalments spread over a number of years. As 
from 1st July, 1929—the amount outstanding under the agreement being 
nearly £3,290,000-—the arrangement was abandoned, and by an amendment 
cof the law the liability of the Crown to make contributions to the Super- 
annuation Fund was altered to provide that such payments be made as the 
pensions become due and not during the service of the employee concerned. 
‘Another amendment in 1933 gave retrospective effect to this alteration in the 
method of contribution, and provided that contributions paid by the Crown 
prior to 1st July, 1929, in respect of unmatured pensions must be repaid 
to the Treasury by the Superannuation Fund. The amount, £3,832,000, 
‘vith interest, is being repaid in fifteen annual instalments of £328,728. 

The alteration in the method of payment by employers does not apply 
+o contributions by some of the statutory bodies which continue to be paid 
as under the original Act, eg., the Rural Bank, the Metropolitan and 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Boards, the Fire Commis- 
sioners, and the Commonwealth Savings Bank (in respect of former 
employees of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales). 

Jontributions by employees are compulsory at rates which vary with the 

age and sex of the contributor. Pension is payable and contributions cease 
at age 60 years, unless the officer’s service is terminated sooner, and women 
may elect to contribute for retirement at age 55 years. The amount of 
pension ranges from £52 to £312 according to salary. Upon the death of 
a contributor or a pensioner his widow receives one-half of the amount of 
his pengion and £13 per annum for each child under 16 years of age. Con- 
tributions paid by unmarried contributors or widowers who died before 
retirement are refunded to personal representatives—this provision which 
applied formerly to women contributors having been extended to men from 
ist July, 1929, by legislation passed in 1935. The income and expenditure 

£ the Superannuation Fund in the years 1928-29 and the last three years, 
also the funds at the end of these years are shown below :— 


Particulars. 1928-29. 1932-53. 1933-34. 1934-35, 
£ £ £ £ 

‘Contributions—Employees Sa ois 301,838 322,878 315,958 311.777 
Ennplovers sos as 464,251* 271,835 281,595 303,295 

Interest on Investments a os 393,229 448,873 464,612 466,859 
TotalIncome ... «| 1,159,318 1,043,586 | 1,062,165 | 1,081,931 

Pensions ... a: sate ae we 158,965 275,779 301,273 327,559 
Refunds of Contributions ry 3% 30,970 35,379 32,351 67,425 
Refunds on Retrenchment re si 370 34,044 6,368 10,264 
Administrative Expenses ioe od 11,388 10,930 9,357 9,618 
Interest paid to State Treasury Ses 57 134,594 124,904 
Total Expenditure aes 201,693 356,189 483,942 539,770 
Accumulated Funds at end of year ...| 10,805,028 10,458,486 | 6,900,213 | 7,429,969 


* Exclusive of £102,332 not received. 
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The amount of accumulated funds was reduced in 1929-30 and in 1933-34 
2s a result of amendments in the law respecting employers’ contributions, 
as noted above. The liabilities at 30th June, 1935, amounted to £10,923,736, 
including accumulated funds and a sum of £3,429,441 in respect of 
eniployers’ contributions which are being repaid to the State Treasury. 
The investments at the date amounted to £10,814,909, viz., Commonwealth 
Government securities £6,731,9388; securities guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales, £900,285; and securities of local governing’ 
bodies, £3,182,686. 


The number of contributors to the Superannuation Fund at 30th June, 
1935, was 20,987, consisting of 13,966 men and 4,591 women contributing 
for retirement at age 60 and 2,430 women contributing for retirement at 
age 55 years. The number of contributory pensions ii force was 3,919, 
and the annual amount was £339,713. There were in addition 1,187 non- 
contributory pensions for an amount of £78,284 payable from Consolidated 
Revenue or the funds of corporate bodies being pensions in respect of officers 
who were over the age of 60 years when the provisions of the Superannua- 
tion Act were brought into operation. 

Particulars of pensions payable under the Civil Service Act and the 
Superannuation Act as at 30th June, 1935, are shown below. Some of 
those payable under the latter Act were in abeyance as the officers had 
not retired :— 


eee 


r . Pensioners. Amount 
| of 


; Pensions 


per 
Total. | annum. 


Particulars. 


[ 
+ Men. Fiibiees Widows. | Children. 


Superannuation Act-— | 
Contributory pensions from Super-| i i f 
annuation Fund ... wl | 1,81] 700 | 1,071 337 | 3,919 | 339,715 
Non-contributory pensions—Con- H 
solidated Revenue and funds ot] | 


i 
corporate bodies ... awe wi =528 94!) 561 4! 1,187 | 78,384 

tp ee q 

Civii Service Act—From Consolidated . 
Revenue ... ae ode stn 589* 15 |... | 604 , 166,191* 
i a 3,722 | 1,647} 341 | 5,710) 584,288 


* Includes pensions to 127 officers transferred to Commonwealth Service, for which the Common- 
wealth pays proportion amounting to £24,566. 


Pensions for the police are paid from the Police Superannuation and 
Reward Fund to which the police contribute at the rate of 4 per cent. of 
salary. Other sources of revenue are penalties imposed on members of the 
police force, penalties and damages awarded to the police as prosecutors, 
and the proceeds of the sale of unclaimed goods, but approximately 75 per 
cent. of the annual receipts are appropriated from Consolidated Revenue. 
The amount of pension payable to members of the police force is graduated 
in accordance with length of service and the rate of salary at date of retire- 
ment. The retiring age is 60 years, except in cases of incapacitation, but 
the services of any member of the force may be retained until he reaches 
the age of 65 years. If members of the force die whilst in the service, 
gratuities may be paid to or on behalf of dependants. During the year 
euded 30th June, 1935, the receipts of the Police Superannuation and 
Reward Fund amounted to £284,073, including deductions from salaries, 
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£49,123, and appropriation from Consolidated Revenue, £208,500. The 
Cisbursements, £284,124, included pensions, £278,808, and gratuities £5,691. 
The pensions paid in the year 1935-36 amounted to £287,013 and the 
number of pensions was 858, including 25 to widows and children; gratuities 
amounted to £29,395. 

The Government ‘Railways Superannuation Fund was established in 
October, 1910, for employees in the State railway and tramway services. 
The contributions from employees are at the rate of 13 per cent. of 
“wages or salary, and the yailway and tramway funds provide all that is 
necessary beyond such eontributions. The amount of pension payable 
ds one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, multi- 
‘plied by the number of years of service, the maximum pension being two- 
‘thirds of the average salary. The number of contributors at 30th June, 
1935, was 43,882. Pensions in force numbered 5,384, and the aggregate 
annual amount of pensions was £499,066. Actual disbursements during 
the year 1934-35 were £504,871. Of the total receipts, £531,227, deductions 
from salaries provided £149,711 and contributions from the railways fund 
amounted to £311,000 and from the transport (tramways) fund to £66,114. 
Up to 80th June, 1935, the total subsidy from the pubhe revenues ‘was 
£9,002,3897, of which £402,650 had been provided from Consolidated Revenue, 
£1,395,589 from the Government Railways Fund, and £204,158 from the 
transport (tramways) fund. 

In the Superannuation Fund for the Commonwealth Publie Service as 
at 30th June, 1934, there were 30,389 contributors, of whom approximately 
‘one-third were in the State of New South Wales. 


Superannuation—Local Government Services. 


A superannuation scheme for permanent employees of municipalities 
and shires was brought into operation in April, 1928, in terms of the Loeal 
Government (Superannuation) Act, 1927. It provides for compulsory 
endowment insurance with approved societies. The policies mature at age 
65 or previous death and the premiums are payable by the councils and the 
employees at prescribed rates. There is also a provident fund formed by 
contributions by councils and employces for those who are debarred from 
insurance cn account of age or other circumstances. The scale of com- 
pulsory eover ranges from £200 to £1,000 according to age and salary. The 
insurance cover intact at 30th June, 1935, in respect of 2,261 employees was 
:£1,535,107 including bonuses £136,107, and 383 employees were contributors 
to the Provident Fund. 


Tamity ALLOWANCES. 

The introduction of family allowances in New South Wales in July, 1927, 
was an outcome of the system of wage regulation which is described in 
the chapter relating to wages. Nevertheless, endowment is not restricted 
to the children of wage and salary earners, but is payable under like condi- 
tions for the children of other families whose income does not exceed a 
prescribed limit. This limit is based on the living wage determined from 
time to time by the Industria! Commission of New South Wales, which 
covers the requirements of a family unit in which there is one child under 
14 years, and one child in each family has been excluded from the endow- 
‘ment system since December, 1929. 


The allowances are payable until the children reach the age of 14 years, 
and may be continued to 16 years if the child is incapacitated. Children 
in charitable institutions are included within the scope of the system. 
Qllegitimate children are excluded generally, but the Commissioner of 
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Family Endowment has discretionary power to pay endowment in respect 
of such children under special circumstances. Others excluded are chil- 
dren of fathers who are aliens, Asiatics, or aboriginal natives of Africa, 
the Pacific Islands, or New Zealand, unless born in Australia; children for 
whom pension is payable under the Widows’ Pensions Act or any other 
State or Federal Act except war pensions; children for whom family 
allowance is paid in the Commonwealth Public Service. 


Where practicable, the endowment is paid to the mothers, and for mothers 
and children, except those under 2 years of age who were born in the State, 
there is a residence qualification of two years in New South Wales immedi- 
ately preceding the date of claim. 

The maximum rate of endowment is 5s. per week per endowable child, but 
the amount at this rate is reduced where necessary to comply with a condi- 
tion that it may not raise the family income above the living wage, plus 
£18 for each dependent child except one. The living wage was declared 
by the Industrial Commissioner at 67s. 6d. per week in April, 1934, at 68s. 
6d. in April, 1935, and 69s. in April, 1936. As a general rule claims are 
granted for the period of one year according to the family income during the 
twelve months preceding claim. 

The family income is defined as the combined income of the claimant, 
her spouse, and children under 14 years, including weekly payments 
of workers’ compensation, and 5 per cent. per annum of the value of 
real or personal property (except their residence, and the furniture 
and personal effects therein), which produces less than 5 per cent. per 
annum. In assessing the income the following amounts are excluded, viz., 
sick pay and funeral benefits from any society; money received under fire 
insurance policy; lump sum payments as workers’ compensation or super- 
annuation or gratuity; earnings of children under 14 years; earnings of 
mother from casual employment; war pensions; earnings from overtime up 
to £26; payments by the State in respect of a child’s attendance at school; 
and where income is derived otherwise than from wages, the amount 
expended in the production of that income. 

Until 31st December, 1933, moneys for endowment were obtained from 
proceeds of taxation levied upon employers on the basis of amounts paid in 
salaries, wages, etc. The tax was abolished as from ist January, 1934, and 
endowment has since been paid from the general revenue of the State. 

Particulars relating to claims for endowment granted and the amount 
of endowment paid during the last six years are shown below. The number 
of claims as stated is exclusive of claims by charitable institutions and of 
claims for additional endowment on account of children born in families 
already receiving allowances. 


Nuniber of Claims granted, ey 
Year. | For period of one year. | 
! Other Total Per head of 
H Claims, " Population, 
Original. | Renewals. Total, 
I! £ s. d 
1930-31 _ ea 14,955 39,045 54,000 12,320*|| 1,196,484 10 5 
1931-32 ote wee 16,014 | 53,957 | 69,971 4,114*|; 1,805,685 14°41 
1932-33 aes vets 9,229 | 60,342 69,571 914 || 2,105,659 } 16 3 
1933-34 fee vie 7,038 , 64,687 71,725 324 | 1,960,972 | 15 0 
1934-35 isis wen 5,747 | 62,111 | 67,858 204 | 1,898,315; 14 5 
1935-36 bee oe 5,387 55,949: 61,336 274 1,804,392 | 13 7 
! | 
' ' I : 


* Quarterly periods in most cases. 


*10119—B 
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Though it is a general rule to grant endowment for a period of twelve 
raonths, a large number of claims jn 1930-31 were granted for shorter 
terms under the provisions of an amending Act passed in December, 1929, 
which prescribes that claims for endowment of wage-earners’ families. 
except those following occupations of a seasonal character, may be granted 
for one, two, three or four quarters on the basis of the average income for 
a similar period before the date of claim. The practice of granting endow- 
ment for short terms was abandoned later, on account of the expense 
entailed by the frequent review of the claims. 


The living wage, which is the basis of the income limit, remained at 
predepression level until it was reduced from 82s. 6d. to 70s. per week in 
August, 1932, and the cost of endowment rose rapidly under the influence 
of depression during 1930-31 and 1931-32. The reduced wage came grad- 
ually into effect as a measure of family income during the twelve months 
after it was determined, but it was offset by increased unemployment. 
The allowances are paid fortnightly and the average amount paid per fort- 
night in the years ended 30th June, 1933 and 1934, was approximately 
£78,000. It declined to £73,000 in 1934-35 and to £66,800 in 1935-36. 


The following summary relates to particulars furnished by claimants 
for endowment in regard to average endowment and to family income and 
unemployment during the twelve months preceding the date of claim. 


NTA 


Average per claim granted during the year. 
Period of Unemployment 
! | (Principal Breadwinner). 
Year ended H | | 
June, Number of | Endowment | Family | 
Endowable Authorised: Tncomie | Average 
Children.* i perannum. | per annum, | Average | excluding 
i : over all claims which 
I Claims. showed no 
; ‘unemployment. 
Seeeanee a | a = 
| : £ os. £ os. | Weeks. Weeks. 
1931... wus 2-40 | 27 10 122 0 | 19-8 26°9 
1932... sxe 2:30 | 28 11 87 2 | 28:5 34-8 
1933 ... seal 2-23 2713 | 84 13 28-1 35:5 
1934 ... pant 2-23 | 270 ~«&| 91 19 23-4 32-2 
1935 ... ae 9-25 | 26 13 | 105 12 19-8 28-1 
1936... Ree 2:26 | 26 9 | 11415 | 166 24°9 
1 | | 


* Dependent children, except one, in each family. 


The living wage was constant at 82s. 6d. per week from December, 1929, to 
August, 1932, yet the average income of the families to whom endowment 
was granted during 1930-31, and 1931-32, declined from £122 to £87. The 
increase from £84 to £105 in later years, when the reductions in the wage 
would have excluded the higher income groups eligible in the earlier years, 
indicates a substantial improvement in family circumstances. Further 
evidence cf this is supplied inversely in the trend of unemployment 
amongst the principal bread-winners. Unemployment from other causes 
as well as scarcity of work, such as illness, industrial strife, etc., has been 
taken into account, and heads of families whose employment during the 
twelve months preceding claim consisted of less than six weeks’ unemploy- 
ment relief work have been counted as unemployed over the whole year. 

Officers of the Publie Service of the Commonwealth, of whom a large 
number are employed in New South Wales, have. in terms of their 
employment, received child endowment since November, 1920. The pay- 
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ments are at the rate of 5s. per week for each dependent child under the 
age of 14 years, provided that it does not bring the remuneration of the 
officer above £500 per annum. In effect the cost is borne by the em- 
ployees in the service, because in assessing the basic wage upon which 
le determines their salaries and wages, the Public Service Arbitrator 
deducts from the rate, which otherwise would be awarded, a sum to cover 
the cost of endowment. 


Employees of banks in New South Wales also receive child endow- 
ment in terms of an award for bank officers made originally by the Indus- 
trial Commission of New South Wales in June, 1927. The banks are 
required to pay allowances to officers covered by the award, at the rate of 
£29 per annum for each child under the age of 14 years, or, if at school, 
under the age of 16 years, provided that the amount of these allowances, 
together with salary, apart from other allowances, does not exceed £750 
per annum. This provision of the award has been modified in the case 
of some of the institutions by agreement between the parties. 


Tunirt, 


Evidence that thrift is practised extensively in New South Wales is 
found in the strong position of friendly societies—both in membership 
and finances; in the large number of savings bank accounts and of life 
assurances; and in the growth of Starr-Bowkett building societies and co- 
operative trading societies. For particulars of the savings banks, and other 
financial institutions, reference should be made to the chapter of this volume 
relating to private finance. 


Frrenpiy Soctetirs, 


Friendly societies exercise a strong influence for good in the community 
by ineuleating habits of thrift, and by preventing and relieving distress. 


The benefits assured by the societies consist usually of medical attend- 
ance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick pay for the 
member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. The sickness 
benefit in the largest societies ig 21s. per week during the first six months 
of illness. Then the rate of benefit is reduced at six-monthly intervals, so 
that it is 15s. for the second period of six months, 5s. or 10s. for the third 
period, 5s. for the fourth period, and a rate of 2s. 6d. per week is paid during 
the remainder of illness, that is, after the first two years. 


The funeral benefits range usually from £10 to £40 at death of the 
member, according to the period of membership, and a contingent benefit 
of £10 or £15 is payable on death of his wife. In several societies members 
may assure for sums up to £100, and in two of them it is possible to assure 
for £200, the maximum allowed by law. A separate benefit for widows of 
members—usually £10—may be assured in most of the societies for a 
stated contribution, 

The societies may be divided into two classes, viz., friendly societies 
proper, and miscellaneous societies, which are within the scope of friendly 
societies legislation, though their benefits differ somewhat from those of 
ordinary friendly societies. 

At 30th June, 1935, there were 51 societies, including 20 miscellaneous; 
17 possessed branches and 14, including one with a juvenile branch, were 
classed as single societies. 

The following summary shows the branches, membership, and funds of 
the societies as at 30th June, 1935. The miscellaneous societies had 62,145 
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members, but these are included in the membership of the friendly societies 
proper and they are not shown in the table. 


Classification. | Societies. Branches. _ Members. Funds. 
Friendly Societies Proper— ' No. + No. | No. | £ 
Affiliated 00 ee 172,428 «| «202,253 | 4,301,745 
Single sai 83 ete ee 14 1 2,373 | 51,112 
31 4429 | 204,626 | 4,352,857 
Miscellaneous Societies 20 at * 89,170 
Total .. ws ol 2429 204,626 | 4,442,027 


* Included in membership of the friendly societies. 


In 1899, when the societies were first subjected to supervision by the 
Registrar, there were 78,245 members, equal to 5.9 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Thereafter there was continuous progress until the outbreak of war, 
when the number declined owing to enlistments, and, subsequently, through 
deaths on active service. After the termination of the war there was an 
increase in each year until 1930-31, then followed a decline which persisted 
up to 1935, though the annual rate of decrease which exceeded 6 per cent. 
in 1932 and 1933 has fallen to one-fifth of 1 per cent. 

The membership at intervals since 1899 is shown in the following 
table:— 


Aggregate Menibership. | : Wevrerate “Membership. 
At’ 30th June. ater ~~ 1! At 80th June. 

Pane | embers. | Popaton, | me Members. | oe Bopuation. 
1899* 78,245 59 1931 | 242,344 | 95 
1901* 89,684 6°5 1932 | 225,331 | 87 

* 16 ” 9: Hl 2 587 I 

wie ee) tne | ate | 
1929 =, «247,730 g9 || 1935 augere | 77 


“* At 81st December. 


During 1934-35 the number of members entitled to benefits increased for 
the first time during the last five years from 186,735 to 189,600, and the 
number ineligible on account of arrears of contributions decreased from 
18,318 to 15,026. The benefits of medical attendance and medicine accrue 
also to the member’s family, but such persons are not included in the 
membership. 

The membership at 30th June, 1935, consisted of 167,685 men, 16,897 
women, and 20,044 juveniles. As compared with the membership at 30th 
June, 1929, there were decreases of 36,078 men, 4,046 women, and 2,985 
juveniles; the total decrease being 43,104. The number of juveniles in- 
ereased by 350 in 1934-35 and the number of adults decreased by 777. 

Particulars of the membership in June of each year since 1929 are shown 
below. 


i 


Members eligible 


Membership. for Benefits. 
At 30th June, | l F 
| Men. | Women. Juveniles, Total. | Number. ! Proportion 
| | | _ of Total. 
( 

1929 | 203,758 20,943 23,029 247,730 228,125 92-1 
1930 | 205,063 22,443 24,580 252,086 226,133 89-7 
1931 | 196,228 21,686 24,430 242,344 209,467 86-4 
1932 Las ..., 183,288 20,057 21,986 225,331 195,582 | 86-8 
1933 dhs ...| 172,880 18,365 | 20,322 211,567 188,865 | 89-3 
1934 ay ..| 168,033 17,326 19,694 205,053 186,735 | 91-1 
1935 167,685 16,897 20,044 204,626 189,600 | 92°F 
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Information regarding receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies, 
and the accumulated assets, may be found upon reference to the chapter 
of this Year Book entitled Private Finance. 

Miscellaneous Friendly Societies. 

In addition to the friendly societies proper there were at 30th June, 
1935, twenty miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act. These organisations are medical institutions or dispensaries for the 
supply of medicine to those members of contributing branches of the 
ordinary friendly societies whose names have been placed on their lists. 
In some cases the miscellaneous societies arrange for medical attendance 
for such members. 

The receipts of the miscellaneous societies during the twelve months 
ended 30th June, 1935, were £63,228, and the expenditure £55,367, so that 
there was an excess of receipts amounting to £7,861. Many of ‘these 
bodies have received liberal grants from the Government, and with this 
assistance have purchased land and erected buildings. In some cases funds 
were raised by the issue of interest-bearing debentures to component 
societies. In addition to paying interest, most of the dispensaries or medi- 
cal institutes have made substantial reductions in the principal. The funds 
amounted to £89,170 at 30th June, 1935. 

State Subvention of Friendly Societies. 

In terms of an Act passed in 1908 the State commenced to pay an annual 
subvention to the friendly societies for the purpose of enabling them to pay 
sickness benefits for extended periods, and to relieve aged members of the. 
necessity of paying contributions. : 

The annual amount of subvention under arrangements deserihed in 
earlier issues of this Year Book increased steadily until the payments in re- 
spect of the year 1929-30 reached the sum of £77,433. Then the Government 
decided, in view of adverse financial conditions, to limit the subvention to a 
fixed sum—£50,000—per annum, and the law was amended to provide for 
its distribution amongst the societies on the basis of aged membership. 
Subsequently this arrangement was altered and in terms of the Friendly 
Societies (Amendment) Act, 1932, provision was made for the payment 
of subvention in respect of the years ended June, 1931, and 1932, sn the 
same basis as for earlier years, less a deduction of 20 per cent. Then a ew: 
scheme was brought into operation. 

Subvention on the new basis is payable only in respect of persons who 
were members at 30th June, 1939. The amount which may be claimed in. 
each year is a sum equal to the amount of contributions for sickness, funeral 
and medical benefits in respect of the following persons —(a) those whe 
were members at 80th June, 1932, and at the date of application for sub- 
vention had been members for a continuous period of 15 years: and 
(b) widows or widowed mothers of deceased members who were members at 
380th June, 1932, and who had been members for 15 years continuously ; 
(c) widows and widowed mothers in respect of whom subvention wae being 
paid at 80th June, 1932. A proportion of each year’s subvention in respect 
of medical benefits is advanced to the societies at quarterly intervals pend- 
ing determination of the annual claims. 

Payments to the societies in respect of subvention claims for the year: 
1933-34 amounted to £55,927, and for the following year to £61,394. The 
total amount paid by the State in respect of claims to 30th J une, 1935, was 
£1,150,834. 

Comacuntry ADVANCEMENT AND SETTLEMENT Soctettzs, 

The Co-operation Act, 1923-35, provides, inter alia, for the formation of 
community advancement societies and community settlement societies. Com- 
munity advancement societies may be formed to provide any community 
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service or benefit, e.g., to transport and supply water, gas, and electricity, to 
establish factories and workshops, to undertake farming operations and 
the purchase of machinery for its members, to erect dwellings, to maintain 
buildings, etc., for education, recreation, or other community purpose, to 
promote charitable undertakings, and to do anything calculated to improve 
the conditions of urban or rural Jife in relation to the objects specified. 

Community settlement societies may be formed for the purpose of 
acquiring land in order to settle or retain people thereon, and of providing 
any community service, and with these objects they may do anything cal- 
culated to promote the economic interests of their members. 

Up to 80th June, 1935, twenty-six community advancement societies had 
Vesa registered under the Act, and there were twenty societies on the regis- 
ter at that date. Most of these societies were formed for the object of erect- 
ing aud maintaining public halls or for establishing recreation or social 
clubs. Six community settlement societies have been registered, and there 
were three on the register at 30th June, 1935. 


Hovusine. 

A classification of the occupied dwellings in New South Wales in 1921 
and 1933, as disclosed by the census, is shown in the following statement. 
A room or a suite of reoms occupied as a flat or tenement is classified as a 
separate dwelling :— 


Number of Occupied Dwellings. | Per cent. of Total. 
Census, 1933, 
Nature of Dwelling, ; Municipalities. 
Census, |___ Total, | 1921. | 1933, 
1921, New 
| Shires, South 
Metropolis.! Country. Wales 
1 See rae epee eae fi z ae 
Private House ee +.| 396,619 244,167 119,314 | 180,369 | 543,850 91-60 | 9070 
Flat or Tenement in Private House] 17,349 35,896 4,372 1,332 | 41,600 412} 6-04 
Caretaker’s Quarters in Store, ; } i ! \ 

Office, ete. eee wee eee 627 552 | 167 149 868 | ld j 14 
‘Hotel «| 2,640 | 598 814 692 | 2,104 “61 +35 
Boarding House, Lodging Howse, | | ; | 

Coffee Palace ... ove «| 12,538 6.177 | 1,648 | 816 8,641 | 290 | 144 
Educational Institution ... 463 | 211 | 168 | 167 \ 546 | cs “09 
Religlous = Institution (non | ' | | | | 

educational) ... eos ene] 89 | 23 | 7 12 42 +02 01 
Hospital... 735 | 293 | 327 ! 206 826 | 17 14 
Charitable Institution (other than! | i 

Hospital) . wae one 99 | 86 29 39 154 +02 02 
Penal Establishment 1.) 39 2) 113 6 19 ‘O01 00 
“Military or Naval Establishment, 31 11); 10 | 3 24 | 01! O01 
Police Station or Barracks ‘ 560 | 42 | 154 | 334 | 530 | 13, 09 
Tire Station ava ae 109 . 49 | 56 | 12 117 03 | 02 
«Other (includes club) a ee ore de 100: 92 120 312 ° 13) 05 
Not Stated Se cali, 28 38 | 21 «68 117 } “13 { Pe 

| ! —_ i 
‘Total, Ocexpied Dwellings, No.! 432,976 | 288,240 | 127,190 | 184,320 | 599,750 |100-00 | 100-00 
» Per square mile al 3:40, 1,181-41 | 58-33 | 0:60 1-94 vee 
“Waggon, Van, etc. (includes | | 
campers out) Sie «| 1,886 67 i 957 2,693 8,717 ies ve 


The number of unoccupied dwellings was 18,619 in 1921, and 28,787 in. 
1933, and those recorded as being built 2,724 and 746 at the respective dates. 

Private houses preponderate, representing nearly 91 per cent. of the oc- 
cupied dwellings, but the outstanding feature revealed by the table is the 
marked increase in flats and tenements, particularly in the metropolitan 
area. Flats, as such, were hardly known in 1911, but in that year there 
were 1,794 dwellings classified as tenements in private houses in Sydney and 
suburbs. Flats and tenements in the metropolitan area numbered 12,760, or 
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7.4 per cent. of the private dwellings in the metropolis in 1921, and in- 
creased to 35,896, or 12.5 per cent., in 1933. Though dear rents and build- 
ing costs were in part the original stimulus to flat building, the movement 
is attributable also to an increased popularity of that type of dwelling. 

In contrast with the expansion in the number of flats is the decrease in 
boarding-houses from 12,538, or 2.9 per cent., in 1921 to 8,641, or 1.4 per 
cent., in 1938. Hotels also show a large decline, due mainly to the opera- 
tions of the Licenses Reduction Board, described later in this chapter. 

Inmates of private houses, flats and tenements numbered 2,426,295 in 
1933, or 93.8 per cent. of the total population. Of these 118,209 were 
housed in flats and tenements, and there were 117,877 persons sleeping 
out on verandahs or in sleep-outs which were not permanently enclosed. 
Inmates of private dwellings numbered 1,494,504 in 1911 and 1,872,456 in 
1921, or 91.2 per cent., and 89.6 per cent. of the population in those years 
respectively. The average number of inmates per private dwelling was 
4.14 in 1933 compared with 4.52 in 1921, and between 1921 and 1933 the 
average number of inmates per room declined from 0.91 to 0.84. It is of 
interest to note the close correspondence between these figures and those 
for England and Wales, where the average number of persons per room 
declined from 0.91 to 0.83 between 1921 and 1931. 

In 19383 there was an average of 4.24 inmates per private house, com- 
pared with 4.56 in 1921. The average number of inmates in flats and tene- 
ments was 2.84 in 1933 and 3.69 in 1991. An important factor affecting 
changes in the ratio of inmates to dwellings is the decline in the birthrate. 

A classification according to the number of rooms shows that in 1933 
there was an average of 5.04 rooms in private houses compared with 5.01 
in 1921, but there was a substantial decline (from 4.04 to 3.51) in the 
average number of rooms in flats and tenements, so that the average 
number of rooms in all private dwellings declined from 4.97 in 1921 to 
4.94 in 1933. The decreasing proportion of homes of the larger type is 
illustrated in the following table, which shows that homes of eight rooms 
or more comprised 10.22 per cent. of the number of occupied private 
dwellings in 1911, but declined to 6.54 per cent. in 1921 and 5.70 per cent. 
in 1933. A gradual improvement in the standard of housing is indicated 
by an increase in the proportion of dwellings with four, five or six rooms 
from 62.71 per cent. in 1911 to 71.68 per cent. in 1933 :— 


Occupied Private Dwellings in New South Wales, 


| 1933, Proportion of 
! | Total. 
Number eat ad 
per Dwelling.* ‘, 
; A Remainder of | 
| a 1921, Metropolis. State. 
| 7 7 Total. | 1911. | 1921. | 1939, 
Flats, Flats, | 
Houses. | ete. | Houses, etc, i 
; - 5 : 
1 20,321) 12,787! 1,062 2,336 | 20,563 | 777 | 24,738 | 6°38 | 311 | 4:28 
2 14,596 | 14,072 1,670 6,049 | 14,532 1,418 | 23,669 | 4-58 | 3-43) 4-10 
3 24,288 | 30,132 9,803 7,709 | 19,154 ; 1,148: 37,814] 7-63 | 7-34 | 655 
4 70,241 102,175 ; 52,230 9,395 | 68,777 | 792 |131,194 | 22-06 (24-89 | 22-79 
5 | 75,063 |224,131 : 79,210 5,472 | 83,961 . 390 | 169,033 | 23-58 | 30-23 | 29-27 
6 54,369 | 71,158 60,636 2,057 | 50,886 i 155 | 113,734 |17-07 | 17-33 | 19-69 
7 26,993 | 29,299 22,989 634 | 20,728 i 55 | 44,406 | 848 | 7-13) 7.69 
8 14,766 | 18,627 8,579 220 8,777 11 | 17,587 | 4°64 | 3-82 | 3-04 
9 | 7,016 | 5,783 3,314 82 3,643 i 9 7,048 | 2-20 | J-41 | 1-22 
10 j 4,487) 3,945 1,550 30 2,062 | ak 3,643 | 1-41 79 j +63 
11-15 | 5,264) 3,575 1,655 33 2,334 | 4 4,026 | 1-65 H 87 “70 
Over 15... ..., 1,022] “"g06| —'147 3 496 | 2 648) 32) 15 | 14 
“Not Stated | 1,340] 8,885 i 1,322 1,876 3,770 | 942 7,910 seb ee | 
Total ++. 319,766 [414,468 | 244,167 | 35,896 |299,683 | 5,704 |585,450 | 100! 200] 100 
H i i 


* Kitchen is included as a room. 
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_-A classification of the private dwellings according to the materials used 
in construction shows a trend towards the use of the more enduring 
materials, the proportion of dwellings built of stone, brick, or concrete 
baving increased from 39.1 per cent. in 1911 to 47.4 per cent. in 19388. 


Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 


: Proportion per cent. 
1933. of Total. 


1911, | 1921. | { [ 
., Remainder, | 

|Metropoliz. Of State. | Total. | 1911. ig2i, | 1933, 

deipei -_-_--——-- — ee rom | eee ‘ : ms 1 
Woot ue ee eee LG2HLGB | 202,782 51,890 194,316 492 | 422 
Brick 166,553 | 215,905 45,181 : 40-4) 487 
Stove, Cou 12,290 6,231 / 30 27 
1,013 | i 28 3°8 
1,302 | | oF 28 
611 j 39 3-8 
506 | os ei 
280.063 100 100 


Thare lz a preponderance of brick dwellings in the metropolitan area, 
where they represent 77.1 per cent. of the total. Outside the metropolis, 
dwellings of wood are most numerous the proportion being 63.9 per cent. 

=; i 


‘Although the majority of private dwellings in the metropolis are occu- 
pied by tenants, the proportion declined from 66.3 per cent, in 1911 to 57.8 
per cent. in 1983. Meanwhile the proportion occupied by owners increased 
from 26.3 per cent. to 27.6 per cent. and purchasers by instalments from 4.8 


“per cent. to 13.8 per cent. 


iin the extra metropolitan district the proportion occupied by owners in 
1933 was 46.4 per cent., and those being purchased by instalments 8.8 per 
cent. The proportion of tenant occupiers was 37.4 per cent. 


Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 


Proportion per cent. 
of Total. 


Nature of Occupancy. 1993; 


1911. 1921, 


., | Remainder 
Metropolis. of State. Tatal. 1911. | 1921, | 1983. 


Owner 129,428 | 147,183 76,536 136,902 | 213,488 | 40-47 | 36-48 37°30 


Purchasec by Instelments] 11,322 46,953 36,908 25,965 | 62,873 3-54 | 11-61 | 10-99 


“Zenant 160,314 | 192,474 | 160,260 | 110,480 ) 270,740 ) 50-14 | 4724 47:30 

Other methods ... An ( 17,378 3,587 21,637 | 25,244 |) 477 | 4-41 
$13,707 |4 \ 5:85 

“Not stated J {10,180 2,772 10,383 | 18,155 |J es, 


otal ..| 319,766 | 414,468 280,063 305,387 | 585,450 100 100 | 100 


The increase in the number of dwellings oceupied by persons who are 
ypurchasing them by instalments is to some extent due to the facilities for 
“#he financing of homie purchases provided by the Government. The very 
gtight decline between 1921 and 1933 in the proportion of dwellings occupied 
by those acquiring ownership may be taken as an indication that the 
Jegislative relief granted to home-purchasers had obviated many forfeitures 
which otherwise might have taken place during the depression. 
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Construction of Dwellings. 


The Local Government Act confers extensive powers on municipal and 
shire councils for supervising and regulating the construction of buildings, 
and for promoting schemes of town-planning on modern lines. To assist 
the councils a Town Planning Advisory Board wes cppointed by procla- 
mation of the Governor in October, 1918. 

The practice of architecture is regulated by a Board of Architects. Per- 
sous using the name “architect” are required to be registered, registration 
being granted to persons over 21 years of age who possess the requisite 
qualifications. The Act does not apply to naval architects. In January, 
1936, there were 683 registered architects. 


Brick buildings predominate in the city and suburbs, and local sand- 
stone, and, in recent years, concrete are used to a great extent in the 
construction of the larger buildings. For suburban dwellings the cottage 
plan is favoured, but popularity of the flat has greatly increased, especially 
in seaside suburbs. The maximum height of buildings in the metropolitan, 
district is limited by law to 150 feet, except in the case of those erected 
for the purposes of public worship. Outside the city proper, permission 
must be obtained from the Chief Secretary for the erection of buildings 
over 100 feet high. The skyline must be approved by him and adequate 
provision must be made for protection against fire. 


The following statement shows the number of new buildings assessed by 
the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board in the metropolitan 
area in each year‘since 1926, as well as the cost of the new buildings assessed 
and of additions to existing buildings. The information relates substanti- 
ally to. buildings completed during each year and is inclusive of Govern- 
ment buildings. 


City of Sydney. | Suburbs.* Metropolitan Area,* 
Waex: = tae — 
eee hee and of uae builain he not of, i al ufldings oa of 
buildings. ia buildings. |PUildigs.) Ha tdinge, || buikdings., jggtions to 
| £ | £ £ 
1926 168 | 2,621,780 9,596 | 9,677,187 || 9,764 | 12,298,967 
1927 214 2,795,277 || 9,490 | 10,598,945 || 9,704 | 13,394,292 
1028 324 3,630,037 |; 10,216 | 11,496,270 || 10,540 | 15,126,307 
1929 151 | 4,945,072 8,490 | 10,393,236 | 8,641 | 15,338,308 
1930 231 : 2,865,204 4,691 5,616,313 || 4,922 8,481,517 
1931 126 542,551 1,203 1,068,129 | 1,329 1,610,680 
1932 74 1,073,622 | 1,069 | 680,541 || 1,148 1,754,163 
1933 92 716,672 1,354; 1,305,461 1,446 2,022,133 
1934. 182 | 538,034, 2,711 | 2,682,174 || 2,863 3,170,208 
1935 214 | 1,157,958 } 4,742 | 5,277,098 || 4,956 | 6,435,056 
i 1 


* Including suburbs.listed.in chapter Population of this Year Book except Dundas, Ermingtbn amt 
Rydalmere, and ‘Holroyd. 


Assessments by the Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board are made when 


a building or a section of it is practically completed. Another aspect’ of 
the building operations is obtainable from records of the Local Gevernment 
authorities concerning permits which arust be obtained from the ccuncild 
before construction is commenced. Particulars relating to the permits ivsned 
for new buildings and for additions and alterations in the metr colitan 
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area and in country municipalities are shown below. 


Government buildings are not included. 
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Particulars 


of 


] City of Sydnes. || Suburban Municipalities.* Country Municipalities.* 
New Buildings. Rae New Buildings. |Additions'| New Buildings. iAdditions 
c and | | and ‘and 
Year. | ; | Altera- | Altera- l ' Altera- 
eee tions. |! : tions. . | tions. 
! Esti- * Esti- ati Esti- ati. 
; Number. tated | Bosseae | Numbet.| mated ee || Number. mated Eeeee 
ost, | Cost. | Cost. Cost. | | Cost. Cost. 
ners ee Be so { | i : i 
£000 £000 £000 | £000 |, £000 | £000 
1926 we 169 oF 7 =| 10,504 8,534 | 1,091 ' 7,818 | 4,439 t 
1927 147; + || 8891 9,838 | 1,434, 6,463 4,648 797 
1928 123, «+ + | 8,705 , 9,768 | 1,520 | 5,801 | 4,391 ; 909 
1929 78 t af | 8,134 ; 9,070 | 1,728 . 4,875 — 3,776 750 
1930 46) 7 + | 2,129 | 2,356 699 | 1,945 | 1,496 446 
1931 20 331 | 166 || 472; 455 348 | 904 459 | 200 
1932 | 12 119; 349 I 676 | 658 440 || 1,126 594 277 
1933 | 34 396, 429 || 1,343 | 1,460 653 || 1,546 795 339 
1934 it 46; 590 555 || 3,058 | 3,676 845 | 2,931 | 1,760 | 486 
19385 ve 63 | 1,276 873 | 4,331 | 5,516 | 1,287 | 3,923 | 2,532 685 
| ‘ hi j 
= Suburban municipalities include “Auburn, Bankstown, Granville, Lidcombe, and Parramatta as from 


1st January, 1929, and Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmer 
These areas were included formerly in country municipalities. 


1938. 


e, and part of Holroyd, as from Ist January, 
+ Not available. 


The particulars regarding permits for new suburban buildings in 1926 
‘probably include a number for the erection of garages as annexes to exist- 
ing premises, which have been classified as additions in later years. 

Information regarding the classes of new buildings for which permits 


were granted in the metropolitan area and in country municipalities during 
the last three years is shown below. The majority of the permits relate to 
dwellings of brick or concrete in the metropolis and of fibro-cement or 


weatherboard in the country districts. 


Estimated Cost. 


Number. 
Particulars. ' j 
! 1933. | 1934. | 19385. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Sydney and Suburbs. 

Private Houses— | | | £ 
Bricks, Concrete, etc. ...| 745 | 2,020 |2,793 || 771,428 | 2,050,917 | 2,695,978 
Fibro-eement or  weather-, j | 

board 181 | 330 529 50,683 | 113,060 | 179,694 

Flats <e 115) 335, 562 |) 470,552 | 1,224,107 | 2,174,414 

‘Shops with dwellings 72, 8i 126 | 111,258 94,561 | 139,174 

Shops (only) 83 | 124| 113 | 80,215 | 101,284) 77,694 

Factories a 46| 73) 97 | 58,123 222,333 ; 309,260 

Garages, public oe wl 165 25 23 | 9,170 21,100 ; 46,930 

Other... ney iss wt 119 | 116 151 | 304,856 | 438,142 | 1,167,929 

Total ... .| 1,377 3,104 | 4,394 |) 1,856,285 / 4,265,504 | 6,791,073 

Private houses— Country Muncipalities. ” 
Brick, concrete, etc. of 247 | 524 676 || 196,791 476,184 684,309 
Fibro-cement or weather-| 1 

board ‘ se ...| 944 11,907 2,648 349,263 855,241 | 1,147,533 

Flats _ ae “as eat 4; 16 40 | 6,075 29,055 138,391 

Shops with dwellings ‘ite 38. 75 76 32,138 104,667 88,907 

Shops (only)... eee | 104: 142) 178 84,665 85,850 160,270 

Factories Sa — ie 23 19} 25 | 8,536 | 11,935 19,312 

Garages, public ee 6.20 39 33 5,949 | 16,125 18,010 

Other rer dee 166 209 | 247. 111,520 181,187 274,865 

Total ... 11,546 , 2,931 |3,923 | 794,937 | 1,760,244 | 2,531,597 
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Flats represented 25 per cent. of the estimated cost of proposed new build- 
ings in the city and suburbs in 1933, and by 1935 the proportion had grown 
to 32 per eent. The proportion represented by permits for other dwellings 
was 44 per cent. and 42 per eent. in the respective years. 

In country municipalities the proportion of the estimated cost represented 
by flats is small, but it has increased since 1933 from less than 1 per 
cent. to 53 per cent. 

The extent of building operations in various municipalities outside the 
metropolitan district is indicated by the following statement of the number 
of permits for new buildings granted during the last three years, and the 
estimated cost. Only those municipalities are specified where the esti- 
mated cost exceeded £40,000 in any of these years, and the other muni- 
cipalities are grouped :— 


Estimated 1933, 1934, 1935, 
Population | 
Country Municipalities. at 31st i 
ee No. teemated No. se eke No. Herimated 
1 i 
| £ | £ £ 
Newcastle and Suburbs...| 107,100 131 84,686 370 | 238,690 716 | 540,704 
Wollongong sie Sin 12,300 32 24,900 141 | 120,522 146 | 141,917 
Katoomba Ste aoe 6,720 35 19,691 27 15,236 41 | 121,943 
Lismore ... aa ../ 12,490 59 41,009 98 92,017 128 | 114,254 
Wagga Wagga ... ..; 12,180 16 28,808 68 65,633 96 87,593 
Tamworth z «| 10,410 24 19,799 61 54,325 82 62,531 
Holroyd aka of), oe 7,970 30 13,224 65 31,142 | 141 54,653 
Grafton ... ze 6,870 24 11,133 52 31,678 86 53,390 
Albury .., ae «| 10,990 58 31,505 59 39,365 59 52,186 
Goulburn ae «| 15,120 21 25,594 39 31,680 67 51,176 
Inverell . wee eee 5,620 22 13,735 55 36,140 69 45,636 
Dubbo ... ie oie 8,510 8 3,868 13 8,975 55 44,121 
Orange ... ei 9,910; 16 12,385 29 23,170 58 43,797 
Murwillumbah . pry 4,220 22 11,678 | 5] 26,716 | 64 43,221 
Moree... eee eee 4,610 9 3,569 49 47,030 44 35,425 
Other... tee ...| 332,400 | 1,039 | 449,353 | 1,754 | 897,925 | 2,071 |1,039,050 
Total ... ...| 567,370 | 1,546 | 794,937 | 2,931 |1,760,244 | 3,923 |2,531,597 


Particulars relating to the Municipality of Holroyd as shown above are 
exclusive of permits for buildings in the Pitt and Merrylands wards, which 
are within the metropolitan boundaries. The permits for new buildings in 
the whole municipality numbered 203 in 1935 and the estimated cost was 


£78,852. 
ASSISTANCE to Home Burtozrs. 


Active measures have been undertaken by Giovernmenta] authorities in 
New South Wales to assist the people to acquire homes. Assistance is given 
by erecting dwellings to be sold on the rent purchase system or by advances 
to defray the cost of erection or purchase, repayments being extended over a 


period of years. 

In 1912 there was a shortage of small dwelling houses in Sydney. The 
Government undertook the construction of a model suburb, which was 
named Daceyville, and a Housing Board was appointed with authority to 
purchase and subdivide land and to erect dwellings. In 1919 the Board was 
authorised to assist persons owning land to erect dwellings thereon, and to 
niake advances for the purchase of dwellings already erected. During the 
period of its administration the Housing Board erected 818 dwellings and 
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ynade advances in respect of 516 properties. It was dissolved in 1924 and 
466 accounts representing advances made by the Board were transferred to 
the Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank for liquidation. The 
aumber of loans outstanding at 30th June, 1935, was 818 and the amount 
£449,419, The accounts are held by the Government Housing Department 
of the Bank (now the Rural Bank of New South Wales). 


The Government made provision for further housing assistance in 1913 
by creating a special department wn the Government Savings Bank of New 
Seuth Wales to make advances to home builders from the savings bank 
funds. The limit of the advances was fixed at 75 per cent. of the value 
ef the borrowers interest in the property, the maximum advance to any 
ene person being £750. The term of the loans ranged up to thirty years. 
The rate of interest was 54 per cent. up to Ist July, 1917, but it was in- 
creased gradually to 7 per cent. in 1921, and subsequently reduced to 6 
per cent. in 1926. Reductions in later years are noted below. The demand 
for these loans in each year exceeded the amount of funds available and 
‘it became a general rule to make advances only for the erection or pur- 
chase of new dwellings. Up to 30th June, 1928, the Department had made 
26,973 advances amounting in the aggregate to £14,275,680, and the num- 
ber then current was 20,546 for an amount of £10,431,837. 


During the year 1928-29 the scope of the advances for Homes Depart- 
ment was enlarged, the maximum amount of advance was raised to £1,000 
where this sum did not exceed 75 per cent. of the valuation of the property, 
and the Bank was authorised to advance building loans up to 90 per cent. 
of valuation where the building contract was controlled by the Department. 
Moreover, the Commissioners of the Bank were enabled to obtain funds 
from the Commonwealth Savings Bank in terms of the Commonwealth 
Housing Act, 1927, for the purpose of advances for the erection, purchase or 
enlargement of homes or the discharge of mortgages. The amount of a 
building loan was limited to 90 per cent. of the official valuation up to 
£1,000, and the limit of advances from the Cormmonwealth moneys was 
90 per cent. of valuation up to £1,800, and interest for both classes of loans 
was fixed at 64 per cent-—that is 4 per cent. above the rate for advances 
Vonted to 75 per cent. of valuation. 

In October, 1931, current rates of interest were reduced in terms of the 
Taterest Reduction Act passed by the State Parliament. The Act pre- 
scribed a general reduction of 4s. 6d. in every pound of interest, with a 
proviso that the rate of interest should not be reduced below 5% per cent. 
in, the case of the advances from funds made available by the Common- 
wealth Savings Bank, or below 5 per cent. on the other advances for 
homes. The average rate of interest on the advances as reduced was 5.075 
per cent. 

In 1982-33 the advances for Homes Department effected a further reduc- 
tion in rates of interest, so that no loans at 30th June, 1933, carried in- 
terest exceeding 5 per cent. The maximum rate was lowered in October, 
1984, to 4% per cent., and in April, 1935, to 43 per cent., except on loans 
from funds provided under the Commonwealth Housing Act. 

After the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales had been 
amalgamated with the Commonwealth Savings Bank, the Rural Bank was 
constituted to take over its departments, including the Advances for Homes 
and the Government Housing Departments, which had uot been absorbed 
xy the Commonwealth institution. 

All but a small proportion of the loans taken over were those within the 
limit of 75 per cent. of valuation, and in February, 1934, the Government 
of New South Wales made arrangements to supplement the advances with 
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the object of stimulating building activity and of increasing facilities for 
improved housing. Under this plan home builders who obtained an advance 
from the Advances for Homes Department might obtain a supplementary 
advance equal to 10 per cent. of valuation (but not more than £200) from 
Government funds. The supplementary advances are sepayable over a 
period not exceeding ten years. They are administered by the Rural Bank, 
as agent for the Government. 

The number and amount of advances for homes made by the Bank during 


the last ten years are shown below. Supplementary advances from Govern- 
ment funds are included. 


Advances made. | | Advances made. 
Year ended -_ eee = _|l Year ended = ws _ 
30th June. 30th June, | 
No. | Amount. | No. i Amount. 
1926 | 2,724 | 1,619,650 | 1931 216 | 220,928 
1927 2,573 | 1,519,610 1932 ' 8, 8,495 
1928 i 3,019 1,794,435 1933 i 4, 6,963 
1929 2,628 1,690,803 | 1934 I 235 | 97,760 
1930 2,889 - 2,177,759 | 1935 1,636 | 1,094,188 
| | | 


The number of these loans outstanding at 30th June, 1935, was 24,014 
for an aggregate amount of £11,906,001, viz., 22,618 loans for the building 
or purchase of homes or the discharge of mortgages, amounting to 
£10,826,484; and 367 loans in respect of homes erected by the bank, £270,686; 
and 1,034 loans from funds made available by the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank, £808,831. 


Another Government activity connected with housing which was trans- 
ferred to the Government Agency Department of the Rural Bank, as from 
1st July, 1985, is the Building Relief Loans administration. This scheme 
was commenced in 1932 by the Unemployment Relief Council to relieve 
unemployment in the building trades. Funds for these loans were allocated 
by the Council and administration was undertaken by a voluntary com- 
mittee. Loans up to £200 (subsequently increased to £300) were advanced 
to owners of dwellings for the purpose of repairs and small additions, and 
the owners were required to provide at least 25 per cent (reduced later to 10 
per cent.) of the cost of the work for which the advance was made, In- 
terest was charged at 3 per cent. and the loans were repayable in monthly 
instalments over periods ranging up to five years. Advances up to £1,000 
were made also in respect of business premises and public and civic build- 
ings, but the greater part of the advances were for repairs, etc., of dwellings. 
No advances under this scheme have been made since January, 1936. The 
loans approved up to 30th June, 1935, numbered 7,719, representing in the 
aggregate £732,250, and the amount actually disbursed by the Treasury 
was £657,724. Repayments amounted to £162,494, 


Housing of the Unemployed. 


A trust has been constituted in terms of the Housing of the Unemployed 
Act, 1934, to deal with the problem of providing housing for the unem- 
-ployed and others in necessitous circumstances. The Trust consists of the 
Minister for Social Services, and eight honorary members appointed by 
the Governor. It may purchase or lease land, supply building material (or 
‘advance money for its purchase) for erection, repair, or improvement of 
buildings intended for use as a home, either to unemployed or necessitous 
persons themselves, or to organisations which assist in the housing of 
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indigent persons. The Trust may pay ou behalf of such persons rates, taxes, 
or Crown dues, and insurance premiums and the cost of repairs, ete., rent, 
wholly or in part, and interest and instalments of principal due in respect 
of mortgages of homes. The Trust may also erect buildings on land vested 
in or leased by: it and may let them. 

Moneys for the purposes of the Trust may be advanced by the Treasury 
at rates of interest and upon such terms as to repayment as the Governor 
may approve. An initial grant of £200,000 was appropriated in June, 1934. 
At 30th June, 1936, the Trust had provided 259 residences, as well as build- 
ing materials for 605 homes. In addition 745 persons had been given small 
free grants for building temporary homes or for repairs. The expenditure 
to 30th June, 1936, amounted to £79,792. 

A settlement on the outskirts of the metropolitan area known as Ham- 
mondville has been privately organised for unemployed persons. Over 90 
families have been provided with homes which they may purchase on easy 
terms. Expenditure up to 3ist March, 1936, amounted to £14,000. 


Governmental and Municipal Housing. 


Daceyrille, the model suburb built by the State Government, is about 
5 miles from the City of Sydney. It is managed by the Public Trustee 
under power of attorney from the Minister for Local Government. The 
cost as at 30th June, 1935, was £181,277. ‘The income of the year 1934-35 
was £18,614, including rents £18,131. Interest, administration and main- 
tenance amounted to £14,096. 

There is an area in the city, known as the Observatory Hill Resumed Area, 
which was resumed by the Government in 1900 with a view to reconstruc- 
tion. It consists of about 30 acres in the oldest settled portion of Sydney, 
adjoining the wharfs, and contains a number of business premises as well as 
tenements built for waterside workers and other residences. Extensive im- 
provements have been made in buildings, streets, etc. The capital expendi- 
ture to 30th June, 1935, amounted to £1,066,012. ‘ 

The Municipal Council of the City of Sydney controls four blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings. The Strickland buildings were opened in April, 
1914. They consist of 8 shops and 71 self-contained flats of two, four 
or six rooms. The rents range from ils. 7d. to 26s. per week. The Dowl- 
ing-strect dwellings, opened on 29th June, 1925, consist of 30 flats of four 
or five rooms, for which the rentals are 20s. 2d. to 22s. 6d. per week. The 
Pyrmont dwellings were opened on 2nd November, 1925. They contain 41 
flats of four or five rooms, and the weekly rentals range from 18s. 7d. to 
17s. 6d. The Alexandria dwellings, opened on 17th October, 1927, consist 
of 23 dwellings and a shop. The rental is 20s, per week for the dwellings 
and 26s. 6d. for the shop and dwelling. The total cost, including the land, 
was—Strickland, £49,667; Dowling-street, 24,070; Pyrmont, £35,549; and 
Alexandria was £30,442. 

War Service Hornies. 

The Commonwealth Government assists Australian sailors and soldiars 
and their female dependents to acquire homes, the operations being con- 
ducted under the Commonwealth War Service Homes Act, 1918-1935. 

A summary of the activities in New South Wales of the: Commission 
charged with the administration of the Act shows that 18,648 applications 
had been approved up to 30th June, 1935, and 12,128 homes had been 
provided, viz, 6,572 newly constructed houses, 4,249 existing dwellings 
and 1,807 by discharge of mortgages. 

The sums paid as instalments of principal and interest to 30th Juué, 
1935, amounted to £5,940,853, and arrears of instalments at that date 
amounted to £426,525, or 6.7 per cent. of the total amount due. 
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Parks, Recreation Reserves, AND CoMMONS. 


Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
Jands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, health, 
or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws regarding the 
use of the land by the public and for the protection of shrubs, trees, ete. 


The public parks and recreation reserves which are not committed to 
special trustees are controlled by municipal and shire councils. All the 
towns of importance possess extensive parks and recreation reserves. 


The city of Sydney contains within its boundaries 625 acres of parks, 
squares, and public gardens. The most important are Moore Park, where 
about 354 acres are available for public recreation, including the Sydney 
Cricket Ground and the Royal Agricultural Society’s Ground; the Botanic 
Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 65 acres, with the adjoining Domain 
of 86 acres, ideally situated on the shores of the Harbour; and Hyde Park, 
87 acres, in the centre of the city. In addition, the Centennial Park, 474 
acres in extent, on the outskirts of the city reserved formerly for the 
water supply, is used for recreation, the ground having been cleared, planted, 
and laid out with walks and drives. 


It has been ascertained that there are over 12,200 acres of public parks 
and reserves in suburban municipalities. This figure, representing nearly 
8 per cent. of their aggregate area, is exclusive of some parks and reserves 
which the municipalities have acquired by gift or by purchase from private 
owners, 


The Zoological Gardens at Taronga Park, on the northern side of the 
Harbour, were opened in 1916. The area is nearly 57 acres, In their pre- 
paration the natural formation has been retained as far as practicable, with 
the object of displaying the animals in natural surroundings. An 
aquarium has been built within the gardens. 


The National Park, situated about 16 miles south of Sydney, was dedi- 
cated in December, 1879. The total area is 33,832 acres. The park sur- 
rounds the picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extends in a southerly 
direction towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It contains fine 
virgin forests with attractive scenery. 


Another large tract of land, the Kuring-gai Chase, was dedicated in 
December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase is 35,370 acres, and 
contains portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, Cowan, Gordon, and 
South Colah. This park lies about 15 miles north of Sydney, and is 
accessible by railway at various points, or by water, via the Hawkesbury 
River. Several creeks, notably Cowan Creek, intersect it. 


In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground at 
Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as the 
landing-place of Captain Cook. Parramatta Park (252 acres) is of historic 
interest. 

Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of lahd 
reserved as commons, on which stock owned by the townsfolk may be 
depastured. The use of these lands is regulated by local authorities. 
Nominal fees are usually charged to defray the cost of supervision and 
maintenance. Many of these commons are reserved permanently, but a 
large number are only temporary. 


The area reserved for parks and recreation reserves, excluding alienated 
Jands aequired by leeal councils or donated by private persons, was 310,838 
acres at 30th June, 1935; the area of permanent commons was about 
36,917 acres, and 313,830 acres were reserved temporarily as commons. 
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Pusiic ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Theatres and Public Halls, ete. 


Buildings in which public meetings (excluding meetings for religious 
worship) or public entertainments are held, must be licensed under the 
Theatres and Public Halls Act, 1908. A license may be refused if proper 
provision is not made for public safety, health, and convenience, or if 
the site or building is unsuitable for the purpose of public meeting 
or entertainment. Plans of buildings intended to be used for theatres 
and public halls must be approved by the Chief Secretary before erection 
is begun. Licenses are granted for a period of one year, and premises 
are subjected to inspection before renewal. A license or renewal of a 
license may be withheld untii such alterations or improvements as may 
be deemed necessary are effected. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1935, buildings licensed under 
the Act numbered 2,646 and they provided accommodation for approximately 
1,188,850 persons. The total amount of fees received for the licensing of 
such buildings during 1934-35 was £4,811. 

Cinematograph films are subject to censorship prior to exhibition in New 
South Wales, those imported from oversea countries being reviewed by the 
Commonwealth customs authorities, and those made in Australia by a 
State board. 

With the object of encouraging the production of cinematograph films 
in Australia, distributors are required to make available, and exhibitors 
to show a certain proportion of Australian films, in terms of the Cine- 
matograph Films (Australian Quota) Act, 1985. The law refers generally 
to films over 5,000 feet in length, but it may be applied also to those 
between 38,000 feet and 5,000 feet. The distributor’s quota, expressed as a 
proportion of the total number of films (other than British) rises from 
5 per cent. to 15 per cent. over a period of five years, and the exhibitor’s 
quota from 4 per cent. to 123 per cent. 


The requirements of the Act may be modified upon recommendation of 
the Films Advisory Committee constituted under the Act. 


Hlorse-racing. 


Horse racing, which includes pony racing and trotting races, is a popular 
form of sport in New South Wales, and with it is associated a large 
amount of betting. Racecourses must be licensed. H a racecourse is used 
for more than. one class of racing—horse racing, pony racing, or trotting— 
a separate license must be obtained for each class. In 1935 the licensed 
racecourses numbered 306, and the licenses issued in respect thereof num- 
bered 336. 

An Act was passed in December, 1932, to reduce the number of racing 
days, and the maximum number on metropolitan racecourses in any year 
was fixed at 57 for horse racing, 54 for pony racing, and 40 for trotting 
contests—the licenses for trotting being restricted to two racecourses. In 
1934 horse racing was iegal on six and pony racing on four metropolitan 
yacecourses, 


In the district of Newcastle the maximum number of days for horse 
racing was 90 per annum, of which 65 were for horse racing on gix race- 
courses. Under recent economic conditions meetings for horse races have 
generally been held on only one racecourse for which the limit was 15 days 
per annum. The amending Act provides that additional days up to 10 per 
annum may be allotted to this racecourse as long as the right to hold 
meetings on the other racecourses is not fully exercised. 
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In November, 1931, a law was passed for the regulation of greyhound 
racing on racecourses specially licensed therefor. Not more than two race- 
courses may be licensed in the metropolitan district, and not more than one 
in any town outside the metropolitan area. Meetings may not be held on 
a licensed racecourse on more than fifty-two days in a year. In 1935-36 
forty-three grounds were licensed for this class of sport—one being in the 
metropolitan area, three in the Newcastle District and 39 in country areas. 


Betting or wagering is prohibited in connection with any sports except 
horse, pouy, trotting and greyhound races on licensed racecourses, and 
coursing on grounds approved by the Chief Secretary, and betting or 
wagering is illegal after sunset on licensed racecourses or coursing grounds 
except at greyhound races. Racing clubs may be required by the Colonial 
Treasurer to instal totalisators on their racecourses and to use them at 
every race meeting. 


To facilitate the collection of stamp duty in respect of betting, book- 
makers are required to use stamped tickets and to keep a record of credit 
bets. During the year ended 30th June, 1935, the number of betting tickets 
issued to bookmakers was 12,229,276, and 442,671 credit bets were recorded. 
The investments on totalisators during 1934-35 amounted to £1,424,872, an 
increase of £104,437 compared with the preceding year. 


Since 1st October, 1932, a tax of 1 per cent. has been levied on the 
bookmakers’ turnover, i.e., the total amount of bets made by backers with 
bookmakers. The amount collected during the year ended 30th June, 1935, 
was £101,462, and £117,302 in 1935-36, 


Particulars relating to taxes in connection with racing are shown in the 
chapter relating to Public Finance. 


State Lotteries. 


State lotteries are conducted in New South Wales, in terms of the State 
Lotteries Act, 19380, which was brought into operation by proclamation on 
22nd June, 1931. The administration of the Act is entrusted to a director, 
and the lotteries are conducted on the cash-prize system. From the proceads 
of the sale of tickets in each lottery a sum is apportioned for prizes and 
the balance is payable to consolidated revenue. The first lottery was drawn 
on 20th August, 1931. 

Sixty-eight lotteries were filled during the year ended 30th June, 1934, 
and 67 were drawn. The subscriptions amounted to £1,776,549, and the net 
surplus to £626,134. 


Up to 30th June, 1935, the number of lotteries filled was 283,.and 282 
had been drawn. The proceeds of sale of tickets amounted to £7,774,974, 
including £4,974 in respect of an incomplete lottery. Prizes amounted to 
£4,845,529; administrative expenses and preliminary charges, such as 
salaries, office equipment, and alterations to buildings, to £237,027. The 
net surplus to 30th June, 1935, was £2,687,444. 


TAXATION OF PuBLic ENTERTAINMENTS. 


State Entertainments Taz. 


The State Government imposed a tax on entertainments as from lst 
January, 1980. Admissions are taxable if payments exceed Is. 6d., at the 
following rates:—Over 1s. 6d. and under 2s., tax 3d.; 2s. and over, tax 1d. 
for the first 2s. and 4d. for each additional 6d. Payments for 
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admission to entertainments made in the form of a lump sum, as a sub- 
scription to a club or association, or for a season ticket, are taxed on the 
amount of the lump sum. Certain entertainments are exempt from taxation 
where the proceeds are wholly devoted to philanthropic, religious, charitable 
or educational purposes, also entertainments which are entirely in the 
nature of an athletic sport or game and the proceeds are wholiy applied to 
the furtherance of athletic sports or games, and not for the profit of the 
individual members of the organisation conducting the entertainment. 
Admissions to race meetings are exempt from this tax where they are 
taxable under the Racecourses Admission Tax Act which is described in 
ihe chapter Public Finance. 


By agreement between the State and Commonwealth Governments the 
Federal Taxation Commissioner collects the Entertainments tax. The 
amount collected was £76,386 in 1934-35 and £82,986 in 1935-36. 


A classification of admissions taxable under the Entertainments Tax Act 
during the years 1930 to 1935 is shown below :— 


| 
i ~ 3 
Year. Racing. | Theatres. | Eistire 6a ere | Other. Total, 
| | 


Taxable Admissions. 


No. | No. No. ' No. i No. No. 


1930 see 275,231 | 1,263,601 11,388,188 | 920,513 975,903 )14,823,436 


i 
‘ 1 


| 

t 
1931 ee 4 173,830 | 1,027,900 | 7,931,410 816,623 748,563 |10,698,326 
1932 13% x 163,103 | 955,621 | 6,731,163 | 666,935 868,957 | 9,385,779 
1933 ais = 147,677 | 1,068,118 | 7,527,753 685,198 755,482 |10,184,228 
1934 ews ... 207,566 1,287,804 | 8,053,646 | $44,970 | 549,905 ]10,943,891 
1935 a6 i 181,692 1,144,207 | 9,727,466 842,767 . 1,052,908 |12,949,040 

| ‘ i 

Tax Collections. 

| £ £ £ | £ £ | £ 
1836 “ae 7,780 14,071 62,185 6,804 7,378 | 98,188 
193i cas 4,244 9,687 38,584 | 4,528 4,490 | 61,533 
1932 seal 3,482 10,111 31,371 | 4,060 | 5,124 | 54,148 
1933 wl 3,930 9,825 32,069 | 4,042 | 4,482 54,348 
1934 ] 5,467 13,069 35,152 j 5,196 3,337 | 62,221 
1935 wee 5,906 11,592 45,877 6,115 6,896 | 76,386 

i | 


The entertainment tax on racing in the less populous parts of the State 
amounted to £5,906 in 1935, and the collections in other places under the 
Racecourses Admission Tax Act to £84,048, so that the taxation on 
admissions to racing is far in excess of the total tax on all other classes 
of entertainments. Admissions to picture shows, which yield the greater 
part of the entertainments tax rank next in order, then theatres. The 
collection of entertainments tax declined by 45 per cent. between 1930 and 
1932, though the decline in taxable admissions was only 18 per cent. Since 


1932 there has been an increase of 88 per cent. in both collections and 
admissions, 


An analysis of the collections in each year, according to the charges for 
admission, as shown below, indicates that in 1930 taxable admissions were 
most numerous at %s., representing 44 per cent. of the total. In later 
years the patronage of cheaper admissions increased to form the most 
numerous group, and the proportion of charges between 1s. 6d. and 2s. 
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imereased from 12.7 per cent. in 1930 to 38.3 per cent. in 1985. Admissions 
at charges exceeding 2s. 6d. were more numerous, absolutely and relatively, 
in 1935 than in any year since 1930. 


i Charges for Taxable Admissions (Entertainments Tax). 


Year. or | | | 
Over 1s. 6d. | | Over 2s, [Over 2s. 6d./ 


H Over 3s. - 
on ane i 28. to 2s. 6d. | to 3s. to 38 Over 5s. | Total. 

= i, . : bt ogee CANONS 

. ] | | , 

| No. | No. | No. | No. > No. | No. 
1930 ian 393 6,503,612 | 2,824,802 | 1,859,098 | 1,216,115 ‘| 539,416 | 14,623,436 
1931 “| 2,624,891 | 3,843,334 | 2,216, 238 | 1,036, 982 717,160 259,721 | 10,698,326 
1932 3,016,625 | 2,711,670 | 1,775,402 | 818,743 756,241 307,098 9,385,779 
1933 ...| 3,891,493 | 2,668,818 | 2,000,953 762,434 548,820 311,710 | 10,184,228 
1934 | 4,224,871 | 2,725,332 | 1,937,914 | 915,832 | 729,345 410,597 | 10,943,891 
1935 2 4,960,888 | 2,461,375 | 2,641,418 ' 1,243,473 | 1,241,767 400,119 12,949,040 

| | | 


Reeunation or Liquor Traber. 


The sale of intoxicating liquor is subject to regulation by the State Gov- 
ernment in terms of the Liquor Act of 1912 and subsequent amendments. 
The sale of intoxicating liquor except by persons holding a license is 
prohibited. Several kinds of licenses are granted, viz. publican’s, 
packet, Australian wine, club, booth or stand, and railway refreshment 
room, all of which authorise the sale of liquor in small quantities; and 
spirit merchant’s and brewer’s for the sale in large quantities. 

The authority given by each of these licenses and the conditions attached 
thereto are described in the 1928-29 issue of this Year Book. 

The licenses are issued by the Licensing Court in each district, except 
the railway refreshment room licenses, which are issued by executive 
authority. Three magistrates constitute the licensing courts and discharge 
the functions of the Licenses Reduction Board, which was authorised by 
an Act of 1919 to reduce the number of publicans’ and Australian wine 
licenses, 

The Board may reduce the number of publicans’ licenses in any electorate 
where the existing licenses exceed the “statutory number” prescribed by 
the Act, which is proportionate to the number of electors. The number of 
wine licenses in any electorate may be reduced by one-fourth of the number 
jin existence on ist January, 1928, and a greater reduction may be made 
where considered necessary in the public interest. 

The number of publicans’ licenses in existence on Ist January, 1920, was 
2,589, of which 2,085 were in fourteen electorates with more than the statu- 
tory number, and the maximum reduction which the Act authorised the 
Board to make was 483. The Australian wine licenses on the 1st January, 
1923, numbered 441 of which 220 were in the metropolitan electorates. 

Subsequent changes in the number of licenses up to 31st December, 1935, 
are summarised below :— 


Licenses, Publicans. a 

Number at Ist January, 1920... eres asi a ws 2539 441* 
Terminated by order of Board ... oe oa ws | 291 68 
surrender to Board... ae ene 253 191 13 
expiration of licenses, etc. ... ae ss 69 15 

551 |—--— 93 

New licenses granted... #3 as we see is 60 3 

Number at 3lst December, 1935 dak eae nee gos 2,048 351 


* At Ist January, 1923, 
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The reductions in 1985 consisted of nine hotels and one wine license. At 
31st December, 1935, there were 535 publicans’ licenses and 159 Australian 
wine licenses in the metropolitan licensing district, and there were 62 
publicans’ licenses in the Parramatta district, 114 in Newcastle, 57 in 
Maitland, and 48 in Broken Hill. 

When deprived of their hotel licenses the holders, owners, lessees, ete., 
of the premises are entitled to compensation, as assessed by the Board from 
a fund obtained by levies on the licensees. 

The licensee is paid as compensation for each year of the unexpired 
term of his tenancy (up to three years), the average annual net profit 
during the preceding period of three years. The compensation paid to 
owners, lessees, etc., of hotel premises is based on the amount 
by which the net return from the premises over a period of three 
years ig diminished by being deprived of a license. Appeals against the 
determinations of the Board in respect of the compensation awarded may 
be made to the Land and Valuation Court. 

In the case of wine licenses, only the licensees are entitled to compen- 
gation. 

Compensation levies were discontinued as from 81st December, 1926, 
because the credit balance of the Compensation Fund at that date exceeded 
the amount required to meet claims for compensation and costs of 
administration for a number of years. The receipts of the fund to 30th 
June, 1985, amounted to £1,612,783, including interest earnings (to 81st 
December, 1927) £115,606. The payments were £1,245,450, including 
£860,756 as compensation, £184,694 for administration, and £250,000 trans- 
ferred to the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the State. The credit balance 
at 30th June,1935, was £367,338. 

Up to the end of the year 1985 compensation had been awarded in respect 
of 477 publicans’ licenses terminated by order of the Board or by surrender 
thereto. The amount, £805,290, was distributed as follows :—Licensees, 
£274,826; owners of premises, £517,539; and lessees, £12,925. Compensation 
had not yet been awarded in the case of five hotels. Compensation to 77 
wine licenses amounted to £68,830, and in one other case compensation 
was not claimed. 

The number of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor issued during 
various years since 1901 is shown below :—- 


Licenses. 1001, | 101%. | 1021. | 1031. | 1984, | 1985, 
| 
Publioons’ see | 34 3,151 | 2,775 | 2,488! 2,134 | 2,063 | 2,080 
Additional Bar... ' J18 168 = 263.265 |) 889 
Permits to Supply Liquor with 5 | 
Meals—{6 p.m. to 9 p me a re es 118 178 187 
Club... | 716 78 83 4 8 
Railway Refreshment— i | | 
General Tague Av ase wf 22 24 29 39/43 | 43 
Wine ... reels aah. “apa (Om * |» 14 Le 2/ i 
Booth or Stand... ... .. ——..|_:1,787 | 1,829 | 2,387 | 2,054 | 2,186 2,106 
Packet 0.00 6, cee tee nee 20 24 18 | 6 6 | 
Australian Wine.,, 1. vs) 675 | 832] 4650| 360 | 366 352 
Spirit Merchants” =... 1,205 | «198 | 244/241 | 221 | 295 
Brewers’... eee ee) 5B] BD) MT 6{| 7) 8 
] 


i 
* Not available. 


The annual fees payable for new licenses in respect of hotels, packets, and 
Australian wine are assessed by the Licensing Court, the maximum fees 
being £500, £20, and £50 respectively. Clubs pay £5 per annum for the first 
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40 members, and £1 for each additional forty. Spirit merchants pay £30 
in the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. For renewals of publicans’, 
packet, wine, club, and spirit merchants’ licenses the annual fees are 
assessed by the Licenses Reduction Board according to the amount spent 
by the licensees in the purchase of liquor during the preceding calendar 
year. Except that spirit merchants do not pay on the liquor sold by them 
to persons licensed to sell liquor, and they pay a minimum fee of £30 in 
the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. The owner of the premises 
is liable for two-fifths of the license fee, but if his share exceeds one-third 
of the rent he may obtain a refund of part or the whole of the excess as 
determined by the Board. 


The fees for licenses in respect of railway refreshment rooms are assessed 
at the same rate as those for publicans’ licenses, but the Railway Commis- 
sioners do not pay the fees assessed for those refreshment rooms for which 
Australian wine licenses only are issued. 


Brewers pay £50 per annum in the metropolitan district and £25 in 
other districts. For booth and stand licenses, which are temporary per- 
mits granted to licensed publicans for the sale of liquor at places of 
public amusement, the fee is £2 per day. 


The amount expended by licensees in the purchase of liquor in 1929, and 
in the years 1931 to 1934, which was the basis of the fees for the renewal 
of various classes of licenses, and the fees assessed during the years 1980 
and 1932 to 1985, are shown below. 


Licenses: 1930. | 1982 1988, 1984, | 1938. 
oo £ £ | &£ £ 
Purchases by licensees (preceding | 
year) | 10,410,456]6,169,173) 6,064,659: 6,123,185) 6,701,668 
Fees assessed on purchases— ! 
Publicans’ ae aoe 462,858 268,627) 268,635) 271,551/ 297,947 
: ] 
Club ... 4,418 2,952 3,132; 3,185; 3,274 
; | | 
Railway Refreshment 2,172 952 1,186; 1,111 1,386 
Packet wal 38 21 21 7 25 
' | 
Australian Wine oa 6,460 4,628) 4,656 4,666) 4,765 
Spirit Merchants’ ... 11,082) 7,799 7,749| 7,785 8,390 
Other fees— | | | 
Brewers’ 4 250 200 293; 284) 226 
| 
Booth or Stand " 6,148 5,115, 4,611 5,202 5,226 
| ae t 


Consumption of Intoxicants. 


The information in the following table was obtained from the Licenses 
Reduction Board to show the quantity of spirits, wines and beers purchased 
by holders of liquor licenses for retailing to the public, together with the 
quantity sold direct to the public by wholesale wine and spirit merchants. 
The figures may be taken as the consumption of intoxicating liquor by the 
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public, In making an estimate of the expenditure by the public on intoxi- 
cating liquor numerous difficulties are met with, as liquor is not only sold 
at varying prices in different localities, but in hotels in the same district 
and even in the different bars of the same hotel. There is also the fact 
that the percentage of profit on bottle sales is less than that of bar sales. 
However, the figures shown in the table are published as a reasonably 
accurate estimate of the expenditure by the public on intoxicating liquor. 


The following table gives this information for the years 1930 to 1935. 


n 


| Estimated Expenditure by 


Quantity Purchased by Licensees. the Public or Intoxicants. 


Year. - “s | 
Beer. Wine. | spirits, ‘Total. | Poe 
Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. £ | £os. d. 
1930 ... -_ «»,| 22,512,000 1,385,743 789,470 12,370,000 | 417 8 
1931 ... ire --| 18,192,000 | 1,261,335 | 686,208 | 10,800,000 | 4 4 6 
1932 ... hee ..-| 18,042,000 | 1,271,318 | 610,484 10,620,000 | 4 2 4 
1933 ... ove | 18,925,000 1,472,094 617,468 10,740,300 | 4 2 7 
1934 ... eee wes) 21,573,000 | 1,559,573 | 716,816 11,750,000 | 49 7 
1935... she ...| 23,764,000 1,619,248 | 791,406 12,803,000 | 416 9 


In the foregoing table the quantities of spirits are shown in liquid 
gallons, not proof gallons. Proof spirit means spirit of a strength equal 
to that of pure ethyl alcohol compounded with distilled water so that the 
resultant mixture at a temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit has a specific 
gravity of 0.91976 as compared with that of distilled water at the same 
temperature. The standard strength of whisky, brandy, gin and rum may 
not be lesa than 35 degrees under proof, and spirits of the best quality are 
retailed usually at about 30.5 degrees under proof. Prior to 24th December, 
1930, the minimum strength of whisky and brandy was 25 degrees under 
proof, and in the retail trade it was sold usually at about 23.5 degrees 
under proof. 

Practically the whole of the beer and the wine consumed in the State 
jg of Australian origin, and slightly more than half of the spirits is 
imported, but the proportion of Australian spirits tends to increase. 
Information as to the operation of breweries in New South Wales appears 
jn the chapter “Factories” of this Year Book. 


Drunkenness. 


Persons apprehended by the police for drunkenness in public places may 
be charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. It is the practice in the 
metropolitan police district to release such persons before trial if they 
deposit as bail an amount equal to the usual penalty imposed. If they 
do not appear for trial the deposits are forfeited, and further action is not 
taken. 

During the year 1935 the number of persons charged with drunkenness 

“was 28,450, of whom 1,951 were females. In the case of 540 males and 
87 females the charges were withdrawn or dismissed, 15,786 males and 
846 females were convicted after trial by the Courts, and 10,173 males and 
1,018 females, who did not appear for trial, forfeited their bail. The 
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following statement shows the number of convictions for drunkenness, 
including the cases in which bail was forfeited, during 1921 and each of the 
last six years :— 


Convictions. | Bail Forfeited. Total Cases. Cases 
1 per 1,000 
Year. F zs ites, fe |—— of mean 
| | popula- 
Males. | Females.| Males. 


Females.| Males. eae Total. lation, 


| 

| \ 
1921 18,525 1,172 | 8,233 | 772 | 26,758 | 1,944 | 28,702 13°61 
1929 19,769 1,330 | 10,920 1,117 | 30,689 | 2,447 | 33,136 13°24 
1931 13,285 1,472 | 5,068 734 , 18,353 | 2,206 | 20,559 8°04 


1932 =| 14,320 


e 
re 
Qo 
~ 


| 
5,695 694 19,415 2,095 | 21,519) 8:34 
1 I ! 
1933 17,081 | 1,363 6,123 854) 23,204 | 2,217 | 25,421 | 9°77 
i i 


1934 15,506 | 693 
! 


9,038 | 1,107 24,544 | 1,800 | 26,344 10:03 


1935 15,786 846 10,173 | 1,018 | 25,959 1,864 | 27,823 10°52 


Relatively to the population, the number of convictions for drunkenness 
14.29 per 1,000 in 1928 was the highest since 1923. <A progressive decline 
brought the proportion to 8.04 in 1931. Then the trend was reversed, 
though in 1985 the proportion was still nearly 26 per cent. lower than in 
1928. 

The Treatment of Inebriates. 


The Inebriates Act was designed to provide treatment for two classes of 
inebriates—those who have been convicted of an offence, and those who 
have not come in this way under the cognisauce of the law. 

For the care and treatment of the latter class, the Act authorises the 
establishment of State institutions under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Insane. Judges, police magistrates, and the Master-in-Lunacy 
may order that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that he be placed 
in a State or licensed institution, or under the care of an attendant 
controlled by the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period not 
exceeding twelve months. Provision is made also to enable an inebriate 
to enter voluntarily into recognisances to abstain. 

An inebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, 
or, in certain cases, a contributing cause, may be required to enter inte 
recognisances for a period of not less than twelve months, during which he 
must report periodically to the police; or he may be placed in a State 
institution under the direction of the Comptroller-General of Prisons. 

The institutions where special provision was made for the treatment of 
the inebriates up to the year 1929 were under the control of the prison 
authorities, viz., the State Penitentiary for men, the State Reformatory 
for women who had been convicted previously for offences other than 
drunkenness, and the Shaftesbury Inebriate Institution for those of the 
non-criminal class. In 1929 Shaftesbury was closed and some of the State 
mental hospitals were gazetted under the Inebriates Act for the detention 
of inebriates who are now under the supervision of the Inspector-General 
of Mental Hospitals. The number under his contro] at 80th June, 1935, 
was 380, viz., 21 men and, 9 women. 
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The majority of persons admitted to the institutions Tor inebriates are 
over 40 vears of age. During the period dating from the first rec 
August, 1907, to 30th June, 1935, the total nember of origina 
amounted to 1,846—874 men and 972 women. 


CoxsumpPTION or ToBacco. 


An Act passed im 1884 in connection with the imposition of an excise tax, 
of which most of the provisions have been superseded by federal legislation, 
prescribes that persons who sell tobacco in New South Wales must 
obtain a license, for which an annual fee of 5s. is charged. The number of 
licenses issued in 1935 was 21,458. The sale of tobacco to Juveniles under 
the age of 16 years is prohibited. 

The quantity of tobaceo consumed in New South Wales, as estimated at 
intervals since 1901, is shown in the following statement :— 


Tocal Consumption (000 omitted), ' Per Iiead of Population, 
Year, i =e . ars =r gt i. 5 a. ¥ 
! Tobacco. Cigars. leigarettes.| Total. | Tobacco. Cigars. |Cigarettes,| Total, 
1 | = | i i 
{ | i \ 1 
} 1b, | Ib, Ib. Tb, lb. | Ib. Ib. Ib. 
1901 ! 2,977 215 368 3,560 2°18 15 27 | 2°60 
1911 | 3,827 | 271 1,076 5,174 230: (16 | 65 311 
1920-21 4,370 27 1,958 : 6,601 2°09 13 94 | 3°16 
1928-29 5,631 185 | 2,446 | 8,262 2°27 ‘07 99 | 3°33 
1930-31 5,215 124- 1,833 | 7,172 2°05 °05 ‘72 | 2°82 
1931-32 5,214 | 96 | 1,641 | 6,951 2°03 04 | 64 2°71 
1932-33 4,521 102 | 1,648 | 6,271 1°75 “04 “64 2°43 
1933-34 5,379 109 | 1,713 ; 7,201 2:06 “04 “66 2°76 
1934-35 5,454 91 | 1,838 | 7,383 2°07 03 °70 2°80 
} : : 
*Factory made. = 


The quantity of tobacco (including cigars and cigarettes) consumed in 
1934-85 was 7,383,000 lb. and the average 2.8 lb. per head. The annual con- 
sumption per head declined by 27 per cent. during the four years ended 
30th June, 1933, but had increased by 1934-35 to 85 per cent. of the 
maximum per capita consumption, 3.33 lb., attained in 1928-29. 

The tobaceo consumed in 1934-35 consisted of 7,329,000 lb. manufactured 
in Australia, principally from imported leaf, and 54,000 lb. manufactured 
overseas. The proportion of ordinary tobacco and cigarettes made in Aus- 
tralia was over 99 per cent., and of cigars 95 per cent., as compared with 
87 per cent. and 46 per cent. respectively in 1911. 


As regards the description of tobacco used, the figures in the table point 
to a decline in the proportion of factory-made cigarettes and an increase 
in ordinary tobacco. But in the latter category are included large quan- 
tities of tobacco made into cigarettes by the consumers themselves. That 
this practice has been widely adopted in recent years is indicated by the 
records of the Trade and Customs Department, which show that the average 
annual consumption of cigarette papers in New South Wales is about 
25 million: packets-of 60 papers. 

It is estimated that the expenditure ou tobacco (including cigarette 
papers) in 1934-35 amounted.to £6,560,000, or £2 10s. per head of population. 


LicENSEs For Various OccuPATIONS. 
Partly as a means: of raising revenue and partly as a means of ensuring 
a. certain ainount of supervision over persons who follow callimss which 
bring them into contact with the general public, or which are carried on 
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under special conditions, licenses must be obtained by auctioneers, pawn- 
brokers, hawkers, pedlars, collectors, second-hand dealers, fishermen, and 
persons who sell tobaceo, conduct billiard and -bagatelle tables, or engage in 
Sunday trading. The Pistol License Act, 1927, prescribes the licensing 
of pistols; licenses may not be issued to persons under 18 years of age. 


Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz., general and district, 
the annual fee for a general license being £15, and for each district 
license £2. General licenses are available for all parts of the State. District 
licenses only cover the police district for which they are issued, and they 
are not issued for the Metropolitan district. Auctioneers’ licenses may not 
be granted to licensed pawnbrokers. Sales by auction are illegal after sunset 
or before sunrise, except that under the Auctioneers’ Licensing (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1934, permission may be given for wool to be put up to sale or 
sold after sunset. Where provision has been made for reciprocity with New 
South Wales, auctioneers resident and licensed in other Australian States 
may obtain general licenses in New South Wales. 


For pawnbrokers’ licenses an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours 
for receiving pledges are limited, with certain exceptions, to those bebween 
8 am. and 6 p.m., but a restriction is not placed on the rate of interest 
charged. 

The following table shows the principal licenses issued in the five years 
1981 to 1935 :— 


i { 
Occupation. 1981, | 1982, | 1988. | 1984, 1985, 
} | 
| { f 

Auctioneers—General ... Pell 247 220 | 227 | 232 | 225 
District... w) =1,296 | 1,344 | 1,273 1,422 © 1,433 

Billiard o.oo et | BO | 5G "507 405 
Tobacco... see ce ...| 19,983 | 19,617 | 20,090 | 20,511 | 21,458 
Pawnbrokers fin, bees 88 92 | 89 88 | 88 
Hawkers and Pedlars be “| 3,222 2,890 2,886 2,559 | 2,520 
Collectors ... ses wet 2,544 2,543 2,611 2,428 | 2,342 
Second-hand Dealers tee wt 1,158 1,826 1,333 1,388 | 1,386 
Sunday Trading ... &s ...| 10,848 | 10,759 11,178 | 11,841 | = 11,875 
Fishermen =e ae | 3,672 | 3,09] 2,849 2,843 - 3,172 
Fishing Boats yea See wel 1,888 1,572 1,534 1,681 | 1,803 
Oyster Vendors... | 843) 3151 307 274 | 332 
Gun or Pistol Licenses (ordinary) 16,360 | 16,559 | 15,888 | 15,215 , 14,566 
s (special) ... 240 411 316 | 286 282 

Gun or Pistol Dealers ... At 85 95 | 04 | 72 67 

H } | 


A law was enacted in 1927 with the object of preventing the improper use 
of such drugs as opium, morphine, and cocaine. Registered medical prac- 
titioners, pharmacists, dentists, etc., are authorised generally to use the drugs 
in the conduct of their profession or business, but other persons must obtain 
a license to manufacture, distribute, or have possession of them. Particu- 
lars of theee licenses are shown on page 291. 


STATUS OF WOMEN. 


In New South Wales women have the right to exercise the franchise and 
sex does not disqualify any person from acting as member of the Legislative 
Assembly, as member of a council of any shire or municipality, as judge, 
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magistrate, barrister, solicitor, or econveyancer, or as member of the Legis- 
lative Council. Women have contested Parliamentary elections, and one 
sat as a member of the Legislative Assembly in 1925-27. Two women were 
appointed members of the Legislative Council in November, 19381, but no 
woman has been elected as member since the Council was reconstituted, 
Many women have been appointed justices of the peace, and some have been 
admitted to the practice of the legal profession. They are eligible for all 
degrees at the University of Sydney, but are not usually ordained as 
ministers of religion. Women may not act on juries. 


The employment of married women in the teaching service of the State 
was restricted by an Act passed in October, 1932, which provided for the 
termination of the services of married women employed as teachers or 
leeturers unless an extension was granted under special circumstances. 
The Act preseribed also that women in these occupations should cease to 
hold office upon marriage. The terms of the Act were modified by an 
amendment in December, 1935, which provided for the appointment of 
married women to the State teaching service where there are special 
circumstances and for the re-employment of those whose services were 
terminated under the Act of 1932 if the combined income of the woman 
and her husband is inadequate for the support of herself, her husband 
and dependants. 


More than 14 per cent. of the members of registered trade unions are 
women, though there are few unions composed entirely of women. The 
employment of women in factories and shops is regulated specially by 
the Factories and Shops Act which limits the continuous employment of 
women to five hours, restricts the time they may be employed in excess 
of forty-eight hours per week and between 6 p.m. and 6 am., also the 
weight they may be allowed or required to lift, and prohibits the employment 
of girls under 18 years of age in certain dangerous occupations. Irrespec- 
tive of the obligations imposed on employers by industrial awards and 
agreements, the emplcyment of workers without remuneration in factories 
and shops is prohibited by the Act. 


A separate living wage for women employees is to be used as a basis 
of industrial awards and agreements determined by the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales. In terms of an Act passed in May, 
1936, this wage is fixed at 54 per cent. of the living wage for maie 
employees. Matters which may be determined by the industrial tribunals 
inelude claims that the same wage be paid to men and women performing 
the same work, or producing the same return of profit or value to their 
employer. 

A legal age of marriage has not been defined, but the average age at 
which women marry is about 24 years. The consent of a parent or guar- 
dian or in the absence of such consent, of a Court or Magistrate, is necessary 
to validate the marriage of minors. The wife of a British subject is deemed 
to be a British subject throughout Australia. Under the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1901, a married woman is capable of holding, acquiring, or 
disposing of any real or personal property as her separate property in the 
same manner as if she were a femme sole. Her property is not liable for 
her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any occupation apart from her 
husband’s are her own. A wife, however, has no legal share of her husband’s 
income, nor in any property acquired by their joint efforts after marriage, 
but the husband is liable for all necessary expenses of his wife and children. 
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RELIGIONS. 


In New South Wales there is no established church, and freedom of 
worship is accorded to all religious denominations. 


The numbers of adherents of the principal religions, as disclosed by the 
census records, is shown in the following statement :— 


Number of Persons. Proportion per cent. 
Religion. 
191. 1928, 1933. | i011, | 1921. | 1933. 
Christian— | 
Church of England ...| 734,000 | 1,027,410 | 1,143,493 | 45-46 | 49-60 | 49-63 
Roman Catholict w- ©412,013 502,815 556,106 | 25:54 | 24:27 | 24-14 
Methodist ... es we} 151,274 181,977 203,042 9:37 8-79 8-81 
Presbyterian ae .-| 182,911 | 219,932 257,522 | 11-33 | 10-62 | 11-18 
Congregational ... ..| 22,655 22,235 | 20,274. 1-40 1-07 +88 
Baptist ... ie ote 20,679 24,722 29,981 1-28 1-19 1:31 
Lutheran ... ae. we 7,087 5,031 5,956 44 +24 26 
Unitarian ... wes ae 844 622 345 “05 03 ‘O01 
Salvation Army ... tee 7,413 9,490 9,610 46 46 42 
Other Christian ... veel 55,453 48,963 | 56,560 3-44 2:37 2-45 
Total, Christians .,.! 1,594,329 | 2,043,197 | 2,282,889 | 98-77 | 98-64 | 99-09 
i 
Other— I 
Jews, Hebrew... ee 7,660 | 10,150 10,305 47 49 45 
Buddhist, Confucian, Mo-| 
hammedan, Hindu, ete. | 5,113 4,472 | 1,823 +32 22 -08 
Indefinite, No Religion ...| 7,163 | 13,572 | 8,796 44 65 38 
Object to State ... See 21,986 12,946 | 297,034 
Unspecified ve aes, 10,488 16,034 ” 
Total, New South Wales; 1,646,734 | 2,100,371 | 2,600,847 100 100 100 
i J 


t Includes Catholic, undefined, 36,662 in 1911, 20,240 in 1921, and 66,943 in 1933, 


The large number of cases in which “no reply’ was recorded in 1983 
may be attributed to the fact that the option of making no statement as 
to religion was very clearly indicated in the form of return to be com- 
pleted, whereas in 1921 the householder was requested to complete the 
schedule in this respect. For this reason the figures are unsatisfactory for 
comparative purposes. 
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EDUCATION. 


In New South Wales there is a State system of national education whieh 
embraces primary, secoudary, and technical education, and there are 
numerous private educational institutions, of which the majority are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the religious denominations. The University 
of Sydney is maintained partly by State endowment and partly by moneys 
derived from private sources. 


The Public Instruction Act of 1880, as amended by the Free Education 
Act, 1906, the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, and the Public Instruction 
(Amendment) Acts of 1916 and 1917, and the Public Instruction and 
University (Amendment) Act, 1936, is the statutory basis of the State 
system. This system aims at making education secular, free and com- 
pulsory, each of these principles being enjoined by statute. The Act of 1880 
provides that “the teaching shall be strictly non-sectarian, but the words 
‘seeular instruction’ shall be held to inelude general religious teaching as 
distinguished from dogmatical or polemical theolugy.” General religious 
instruction is given by teachers, and special religious instruction for limited 
periods, with the consent of parents, by ministers of religion. Education in 
both State primary and secondary schools is free. 


Attendance at school is compulsory for children between the ages of 
Y and 14 years. 


The State system is subject to central guidance and control, being 
administered by a responsible Minister of the Crown, through a permanent 
Director of Education, who hag the assistance of an Advisory Couneil 
on Education, which was appointed during 1934, Practically the whole 
of the State expenditure on education is provided by appropriation from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, but part of the expenditure on buildings, 
additions, and renewals has been defrayed from lean and other funds. 


Private schools are not endowed by the State, but, with few exceptions, 
are subject to State inspection. Private schools attended by children of 
statutory school age must be certified as efficient and those at which State 
bursars are enrolled must be registered. The fact that the schoo] examina- 
tions, which mark the various stages of primary and secondary education, 
are based on the curricula of the State system tends towards uniformity 
in the teaching of the subjects covered by the examinations. 


The schoo] medical service organised by the State for the benefit of 
children attending both State and private schools, and the schoo! for back- 
ward children at Glenfield are described in the chapter dealing with 
Social Condition. 


The complete scheme of education provides a direct avenue from Kinder~ 
garten to University. In the State schools kindergarten classes are con- 
ducted under the Montessori method. Many private schools make provision 
for kindergarten, and an organisation known as the Kindergarten Union 
of New South Wales conducts a school for training in Freebelian methods, 
and maintains free kindergarten schools and playgrounds in the more 
congested parts of the metropolitan area. 


The course in the primary schools supplies education of a general char- 
acter in such subjects as English, mathematics, nature knowledge, civics 
and morals, art and manual work. Beyond the primary stage, the courses 
diverge into super-primary and secondary education. The former is of a 
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pre-vocational type combining general education with practical subjects 
suitable for pupils who intend to enter industrial occupations or, in the case 
of girls, to engage in domestic duties. Secondary education is provided at 
district and high schools. The full course extends over five years and 
prepares pupils for admission to the professions and to the University or 
other institutions providing tertiary education. Shorter courses are pro- 
vided for those likely to leave school at an eariier age. 


Preparatory education for commercial pursuits is provided at commercial 
schools and at secondary schools where economies, shorthand, business prin- 
ciples and practice are included in the curriculum. At the University there 
are degree courses in economics, and diploma courses in commerce and 
public administration. 


Industrial training, commenced in the form of manual training in the 
primary course, may be continued at super-primary or day continuation 
schools, and at the trades schools and technical colleges. Training in 
domestic subjects is a feature of the schools for girls, advanced courses 
being provided at the schools under the technical system. At the University 
there is a school of domestic science. 


Special attention is directed towards education in subjects pertaining to 
rural industries. A system of junior farmers’ clubs has been inaugurated 
in the country districts. Assistance has been given to the movement by 
the appointment of advisory committees and of supervisory teachers of 
school agriculture. During 1985 there were over 300 clubs with approxi- 
mately 7,000 members, of whom the majority were school pupils. 


Definite courses in agricultural science and practice and allied subjects 
are given at district rural schools, at the agricultural high schools at: 
Glenfield and Yanco, and at certain other high, intermediate high and publie 
schools. 


The school at Glenfield is known as the Hurlstone Agricultural High 
School. Its grounds comprise 220 acres and those at Yanco 750 acres. 
Yanco takes resident pupils only, while Hurlstone makes provision for both 
resident and day pupils. The course at each school extends over five years, 
with an examination for the intermediate certificate at the end of three 
years, and for the leaving certificate at the conclusion of the course. 
Successful candidates at the intermediate certificate examination, under 
certain conditions, may gain entrance to the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College; those successful at the examination for the leaving certificate may 
qualify for matriculation in one of the faculties of science, agriculture 
and veterinary science at the University or compete for scholarships at the 
Sydney Teachers’ College. 


The School Forests Areas Act passed in 1985-86 enables areas up to 30 
acres or more to be reserved for small scale afforestation work by schools. 
The Act gives to the schools concerned a permanence of tenure of the 
reserved areas and assures to them an interest in any special benefits that 
may accrue as a result of their efforts. 


Advanced training in agriculture, dairying, etc., is provided for farmers 
and students at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College and at experiment 
farms in various districts. Particulars of these institutions are published 
in the chapter relating to agriculture. 


The final stages of education for rural pursuits are reached at the Uni- 
versity, where there is a degree course in agriculture and in veterinary 
science. 
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Apvisory Counxci, oN Enwcation. 


During 1934 the Minister for Education, with Cabinet approval, created 
an Advisory Council on Education, which has been given legislative status 
by the Public Instruction and University (Amendment) Act, 1936. The 
functions of the Council are to report on such matters connected with 
public education as may be referred to it by the Minister for Education, to 
advise him on matters connected with public education in the State, and to 
furnish a report to Parliament annually. The Council will consist of the 
following members:—The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sydney, 
the members of the Board of Secondary School Studies, one representative 
of each Technical Education Advisory Council, the President of the New 
South Wales Public School Teachers’ Federation, the Director of the State 
Conservatorium of Music, the Apprenticehip Commissioner, and ten mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor, of whom two will be selected to represent 
trade unions of employees and one to represent Roman Catholic schools. 
The Council first met on 27th November, 1934. 


Boarp or Seconpary ScHoort Srupies. 

The Public Instruction and Cniversity (Amendment) Act, 1936, provides 
for the constitution of a Board of Secondary School Studies to replace 
the present Board of Examiners. It will be composed of five members 
nominated by the University of Sydney; the Director of Education, the 
Chief Inspector of Schools, the Superintendent of Technical Education, 
and two other officers of the Department of Public Instruction; one principal 
teacher of secondary schools (other than Roman Catholic Schools) regis- 
tered under the Bursary Endowment Act; one representative of Roman 
Catholic secondary schools similarly registered ; and one headmaster and one 
headmistress of the State secondary schools. The Director of Education 
and the Chief Inspector of Schools will act respectively as Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman of the Board. 

Its duties and functions will be to advise the Minister for Education 
on matters concerning the exaniinations for the leaving and higher leaving 
certificates and the award of such certificates; to arrange and regulate the 
conduct of these examinations; to determine the course of study to be 
followed in secondary schools by candidates for these certificates; and to 
appoint for each subject of the curriculum special committees for the 
purpose of recommending to the Board the content of any such course of 
study. The Board will also exercise such other powers, functions and 
duties as may be prescribed by regulations under the Act. 


PARENTS AND Citizens’ Assoctations aNp District CouNcits. 


The Public Instruction and University (Amendment) Act, 1936, provides 
for the constitution of parents and citizens’ associations and kindred 
organisations in connection with State schools. These organisations have 
for their objects the promotion of the interests of the local schools by 
bringing the parents, citizens, teachers and pupils into close co-operation ; 
the promotion of the welfare of the pupils; and the provision of school 
equipment. Their functions are to assist and co-operate with the teaching 
staff in public functions associated with the school; to report, when required, 
upon matters in connection with the school, e.g., additions to school build- 
ings; to help in arranging the conveyance of children attending school; 
and to assist in such other matters as their co-operation may be desired. 

The Act also provides for the formation of district councils in pro- 
claimed areas. A council will be composed of two representatives of each 
parents and citizens’ association within its district. It will advise the 
Minister for Education on certain school matters, and in connection with 
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the State schools within its district will assist in raising funds for the 
establishment and maintenance of scholarships, in the foundation and 
maintenance of central libraries, and in the arrangement and supervision 
of contracts for the conveyance of children to school. 

Parents and citizens’ associations have been functioning for some years, 
and have now been given official status by the Act. The sphere of their 
usefulness will also be extended by the creation of the district councils 
referred to above. 


CoMMISSION ON TECHNICAL Epvcation. 


A Commission was appointed in 1933 to report upon technical education 
generally and particularly with regard to (a) technical education in country 
centres; (b) the suitability of curricula for the needs of industry in 
general and local industries in particular; (c) the suitability of present 
buildings and equipment for the purposes of technical education and the 
additions, alterations, etc., necessary to make them conform to modern 
standards; (d) the staff required for the proper conduct of technical 
colleges in the light of modern requirements; (e) the relation that should 
obtain between secondary, super-primary, commercial, and junior technical 
schools and the technical branch of the Education Department; (f) the 
relation that should exist between technical colleges and the university; 
(g) the method of financing technical education; and (h) the concen- 
tration of the major activities of technical education at Sydney and East 
Sydney. 

The report of the Commission which was presented to Parliament in 
1984 contained recommendations of a far-reaching character, some of which 
have already been put into effect, while others are being considered in 
conjunction with a scheme for the complete reorganisation of technical 
education in New South Wales. 

It is proposed that buildings in conformity with the recommendations 
of the Commission shall be built at Sydney, Newcastle and Wollongong. 
Changes in industry have shown the necessity for the work of techuical 
colleges to be in close touch with industry. Advisory Councils representa- 
tive of academic, administrative, industrial and other interests have been 
established in Sydney and Newcastle. They will act in an advisory 
capacity to the Minister for Education upon all matters concerning build- 
ings, equipment, courses of instruction, classes, etc. They have not been 
given legislative status, but it is proposed that this shall be done later. 


EpucationaL BroapcastTIna. 


The Educational Broadcasts Advisory Council, composed of representa- 
tives of the Broadcasting Commission, the Department of Education, the 
University Extension Board, and of other educational bodies, was formed 
on 15th March, 1933, and has functioned since. Committees of the Council 
organise appropriate adult education and school broadcasts. The first 
school broadcast was made on 80th May, 1938. Programmes are prepared 
for each school term, and treat subjects within the school curriculum. 


Census Recorps. 


Particulars of the numbers of persons who had acquired the rudiments 
of education (reading and, writing) as recorded at the censuses of 1901, 
1911, and 1921 are shown in the Year Book for 1922 at pages 148-150. 
Similar information was not collected at the Census taken in 19383. 

An indication that illiteracy is unusual in New South Wales may be 
deduced from the fact that there are few mark signatures in the marriage 
registers. The numbers in 1934 and in 1935 represented less than 2 per 
1,000 persons married. 7 
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The persons receiving instruction at the date of each census were dis- 
tributed as follows :— 


| | f 1933. 
Recelving Instruction at— root. | iotz. | 1921. | | 
| | | Males. | Females. ; Total. 
State School... as Fe 198,019 205,769 | 291,365 | 188,200 | 169,914 358,114 
Private School ... os ..| 69,847 59,203 | 77,553 | 47,023 | 52,107 | 99,130 
University bed ‘et wel 310 © 933 2,934 | 2,307 | 783 3,090 
Home... aes ss -.| 16,520 10,147] 13,181) 6,581 | 6,858 | 13,439 
School not Stated et .| 8,357 9,903 | 33,574 | * * * 
| i I —————s 
Total ibe zt 293,053 285,955 | 418,607 244,111 | 229,662 | 473,773 
= , —_——a es 
Proportion per cent. of Popula- | 
tion receiving Instruction ...| 21-62 17-37 19-81 18-5 17-9 18-2 
| \ { 


* No figures are available under the heading ‘‘ School not stated,’’ any such persons having been 
ineluded with those ‘‘ Not at School.” 


ScHOoLs AND TEACHING STAFFS. 


The following table shows the total number of public and private schools 
in operation at the end of 1901, 1911, 1921 and each of the past seven years, 
and the aggregate teaching staff in cach group. The figures in this table, 
and in the subsequent tables relating to public and private schools, include 
secondary schools, but are exclusive of evening continuation schools, tech- 
nical colleges and trade schools, free kindergarten and other schools main- 
tained by charitable organisations, shorthand and business colleges, ete. 


Schools, Teaching Staffs. 


| 

| 

| In Public Schools. * In Private Schools. 
Year, | | 

I 


Public. re Total. Grand 
* 


Total, 


{ | Men. womans, Total. || Men. 


\ | | Total. 
| il 


Women. 


1901 2,741 | 890 | 3,631 || 2,829 | 2,318 5,147 | 337 2,303 , 2,640 7,787 
1911 | 3,107 | 757 | 2,864 || 3,165 | 3,034 | 6,199 |) 366 | 2,262 — 2,628 | 8,827 
1921 ‘3,170 | 677 | 3,847 || 3,554 | 5,118 | 8,672 || 465 | 2,463 | 2,928 | 11,600 
1929 | 3,104 | 726 | 3,830 || 4,624 | 6,368 10,992 || 639 | 2,780 | 3,419 14,411 
1930 3,173 | 780 | 3,903 | 4,794 6,515 |11,309 || 641 | 2,753 | 3,394 |14,703 


630 | 2,863 | 3,493 | 15,074 
644 | 2,850 | 3,494 | 14,995 
661 | 2,884 | 3,545 | 15,138 
674 | 2,928 | 3,602 | 15,148 
668 | 2,852 | 3,520 | 15,154 


1932 3,307 746 | 4,053 || 5,004 | 6,497 {11,501 
1936 3,399 | 751 | 4,150 ] 5,123 | 6,470 11,593 
1934 8,423 | 755 | 4,178 | 5,253 | 6,293 :11,546 
1935 | 3,427 | 746 6,132 ‘11,634 


1 i 


4,173 | 5,502 


| 
| 
| 
1 
1931 | 3,195; 733 | 3,928 son | 6,641 |11,581 
| 


© Including subsidised schools. 


The number of teachers in public schools, as shown above, is exclusive of 
students in training, who numbered 773 in 1934 and 681 in 1935. In the 
case of private schools, visiting or part-time teachers, viz., 315 men and 885 
women in 1934 and 323 men and 897 women in 1935, are excluded, as some 
of them attended more than one school and were included in more than one 
return. 


In the State schools the men employed as teachers outnumbered the 
women until 1912, but the proportion of men in 1935 was only AT per 
cent. of the total. In the private schools the proportion of men teachers has 
always been small, and in 1935 it was less than 19 per cent. of the full-time 
teaching staff. 
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Scuoort Pupits. 


'" & comparative review of the enrolment of children at public and private 
schools is restricted to the last term in each year, as the figures in regard 
to private sehools in the earlier years are available for that period only. 
‘The following statement shows the enrolment during the December term 
‘at all schools and colleges in the State, primary and secondary, other than 
evening continuation, charitable, and free kindergarten schools and tech- 
nical, trade, and business schools and colleges* :— 


Proportion of 


Public Schools.t Private Schools. ] Total } Scholars Enrolled. 

Year. "i 5 Enrol- ae RT oe 
Boys, Girls, Total. Boys. Ve Girls. | Total. ee | een aoe 

| } j } per cent. | per cent. 
i901 H 116,971 , 99,617 | 210,588 | 27, 163 | 33,674 60,837 | 271,425 | 77°6 22-4 
4911 | 116,317 | 105,493 | 221,810 a ane 34,588 61,550 | 283,360 | 78°3 Q1°7 
32921 | 163,699 | 151,529 | 315,228 | 35,903 42 557 78,460 | 393,688 | 80°1 19°9 
1929 193,872 | 177,458 | 371,330 | 42,024 48,564 ' 90,588 | 461,918 | 80°4 19°6 
‘1930 | 198,793 | 181,852 | 380.645 | 42.680 48,551 91,231 | 471,876 | 80°7 19°3 
4931 | i 202,873 | 185,008 | 387,881 | 42,982 | 49,303 92,285 | 480, 166 | 80°8 19°2 
4932 | 201, 443 | 183,332 | 384,775 | 44,168 | 49,112 | 93,280 | 478, 055 | 80°5 195 
1933 | 199,773 | 182,631 382,404 | 44,818 | 49, 628 | 94,446 | 476,850 80°2 19°8 
1934 | 199,819 | 182,822 | 382,641 | 45,558 50, »291 | 95,849 | 478,490 80-0 20°0 
1935 | 198,247 | 182,363 | 380,610 | 46,332 50,634 | 96,966 | 477,576 79°7 20°3 


* The numbers of pupils so excluded in 1934 and 1935 respectiv ely were: --Iu vening continuation, about 
4,800 aud about 4,500; schools for deaf mutes, 2te., 275 and 369, private charitahle, ‘L, 443 and 1, 333 5 free 
‘cindergarten, 1, 106 and 1,231; technical colleges aud trade scbools 18,564 and 19,959 ; business colleges and 
«shorthand schools, about $706 and about 12,000. 

+Ineluding Subsidised Schools. 


Since 1901 the enrolment in public schools has increased by 80.7 per cent., 
while in the private schools it has risen by only 59.3 per cent., so that the 
proportion of children in public schools has advanced from 77.6 per cent. to 
‘79.7 per cent. In the public schools there are more boys than girls, the 
proportion being boys 52 per cent. and girls 48 per cent. In the private 
schools girls are in the majority, representing 52.2 per cent. of the 
enrolment, 

Considering only children for whom education is compulsory, viz., be- 
‘tween 7 and 14 years, the following table shows the numbers and pro- 
portions taught in public and private schools, based on the enrolment in 
December term, omitting private institutional schools and free kinder- 
gartens :— 


Proportion. 
Year. Public Schools. Private Schools. Total. a "Public Private. ee 
| [ Schools, Schools. 
2 j percent, ; per cent. 

1921 246,136 53,664 i 299,800 i 82°1 179 
1929 282,517 60,441 j 342,958 82-4 : 17°6 
1930 | «= -385,856 60,241 | 346,097 826 | 174 
1931 i 288,730 61,395 i 350,125 RWG i 175 
1932 291,559 61,918 j 353,477 : 82°5 175 
1933 i 292,362 63,361 | 355,723 82-2 17°8 

- 1984 299,724 65,281 356,005 H 81°7 183 
1935. 285,818 65,859 354,677 | 81°4 18°6 


In December term 1935, 23.6 per cent. of the pupils under 7 years of age 


and 27.7 per cent. of those over 14 years were enrolled at private schools, 
the proportion in both groups being much greater than the proportion at 
statutory ages, viz., 18.6 per cent. 

*10119—C 
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CHILDREN Recelvine Epucarion. 

It is probable that a considerable number of children between the ages 
of 7 and 14 years, when education is compulsory, are not enrolled in schools 
for the whole of those years, although they may attend school for most 
of the statutory period. The children not enrolled in schools include those 
receiving instruction at home (numbering 13,439 at the Census of 1933) 
those exempt from further attendance for special reasons on attaining the 
age of 13 years, and those who are inaccessible to schools or who are 
mentally or physically deficient. The institution of a system of teaching 
isolated pupils by correspondence, the provision of facilities for conveyance, 
and of subsidies for private teachers of small rural] schools, tend to reduce 
the number of children not otherwise reached by the education system. 

It has been estimated that the average weekly enrohnent at State and 
private schools represents more than 90 per cent. of the children “requiring 
education,” i.e. the children of statutory school age and those of other ages 
enrolled. 

The following comparison indicates the degree of regularity of attendance 
among children enrolled at State and private schools :— 


Public Schools. Private Schools. 
i 

Year. | Average \ Average Ratio of At- | Average Average Ratio of 

| Weekly Daily : tendance to Weekly i Daily Attendance to 

| Enrolment, | Attendance. | Enrolment, Enrolment. Attendance, Enrohnent. 

' } 

| { per cent. , per cent. 
1911 | 203,385 160,776 79°0 * 52,122 « 
1921 292,264 248,605 | 85°] | 74,206 64,172 86°4 
1929 346,644 298,743 8671 84,827 76,178 89°8 
19380 | 357,319 314,052 87:9 86,280 78,780 91°23 
1931 | 366,378 322,816 88:1 87,190 78,435 90:0 
1932 | 363,968 322,899 88-7 88,557 79,948 90'3 
1933 | 361,322 | 316,404 87°6 91,040 80,282 88:2 
1934 | 360,188 | 309,953 86:1 91,124 80,407 88°2 
1935 | 359,269 | 310,894 86°5 92,750 81,144 87°5 


* Not available. 


The proportion of attendance to enrolment signifies that on 
children attend less than four and a half days in a school week of five days. 
The ratio of attendance has increased slightly since 1921. 

The attendance of children at school is affected adversely by infectious 


the average 


and contagious diseases, and—particularly in country districts where trans- 
port facilities are lacking—by inclement weather. The attendance of boys 
is slightly more regular than that of girls. 


Age Distribution of Pupils. 
The following table shows the age distribution of pupils enrolled at 
schools during the last seven years. The figures represent the gross enrol- 
ment during December term at primary and secondary schools, omitting 


those enumerated at the foot of the first table on page 351. 
Public Schools. | Private Schools. 
Year. | Under | 7 ¥ea® | a4 y | Und 7 years | 14 year 
7 ee eis and 7 Total. | 7 oy acaee 14. | ead over: | Total 
1921 | 41,938 | 246,136 27,154 315,228 | 12,622 53,664 | 12,174 78,4€0 
1929 ; 52,943 282,517 35,870 | 371,380 | 15,483: 60,441 | 14,664 90,588 
1930 , 53,276 285,856 | 41,513 380,645 | 15,619 | 60,241 | 15,37} 91,231 
198! 53,120 288,730 46,031 | 387,881 | 15,315 | 61,395 | 15,575 92,285 
1932 | 49,593 291,559 43,618 , 384,775 | 16,187 | 61,918 15,175 | 93,2£0 
1933 | 51,273 292,362 38,769 | 382,404 | 16,658 | 63,361 | 14,427 | 94,446 
1934 | 54,397 | 290,721 | 37,520 382,641 | 16,554 | 65,281 | lsor4 | 95.849 
1935 | 54,437 | 288,818 37,355 380,610 | 16,796 | 65,859 14,311 | 96,966 
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over—28,175 boys and 23,491 girls. 

It is evident that owing to lack of employment there was a large increase 
in the enrolment of children over school age during the period 1929 to 193%, 
the number in 1938 being higher by 2,662 or 5 per cent., than in 1929. 
‘The improvement in the economic condition of the State is reflected in 
the lesser number of pupils enrolled in this group at the close of 1935, 
‘especially in public schools, the decrease as compared with 1933 amounting 
to approximately 1,500. Actually the number enrolled in 1985 was only 
1,182 above that of 1929. The increase during 1934 in the enrolment of 
children of school ages was 282, while in the youngest group there was an 
increase of 8,020, or 4.4 per cent. The enrolment of children under school 
age remained practically unchanged during 1935, while that of children 
of school age showed a decrease of 1,328. 

More details as to the ages of children attending public primary schools 
may be obtained from a table published annually in the report of the 
Minister for Education, which shows the ages of children in the various 
‘school classes. 

Religions. 

Particulars of the religion of each child attending a State school are 
obtained upon enrolment, but such information is not available regarding 
pupils of private schools. Any analysis of the religions of school pupils is 
restricted, therefore, to a comparison of the number of children of each 
denomination enrolled at public schools, and the number of children 
(irrespective of religion) attending schools conducted under the auspices of 
the various religious denominations. 


Such a comparative review of the aggregate enrolment in primary and 
secondary schools (omitting those enumerated at the foot of the first table 
on page 851) during the December term of various years is given below. 
‘The figures, being on the same basis of comparison for each year, illustrate the 
progress of each main type cf denominational school during the period:— 


T y 
4 | 


England. | Catholic. ' Catholic. | inational. ; 


terian. | England. : 


Public Schools— Private Schools— 
Denomination of Children Enrolled. i Denomination of Schools. 
Year. | ~ ; i Pen Sete a ane a 
| Chureh f 
Church of | Roman | Presby- Methodist.| Other. | of — | Roman | Unsdenom- Other. 


| t 
1901] 109,876 | 31,054 | 23,511 | 24,971 | 21,176 | 3,966 | 41,486 113,546 | 1,839 
1911] 118,794 | 31,044 | 26,947 | 30,595 | 15,080 | 3,297 | 46,097} 10,141 | 2,015 
192]! 176,993 | 35,532 | 37,497 | 44,210 | 20,991 | 5,265 | 63,060 | 8,131 | 2,004 
1929} 210,286 | 39,614 | 47,282 | 49,447 | 24,751 | 6,097 | 73,846 | 7,521 | 3,124 
1930; 214,912 | 41,199 | 48,107 | 50,573 | 25.854 | 6,008 | 75,326 | 6,744 | 3,153 
1931] 218,333 | 42,590 | 49.200 | 51,244 | 26,514 | 5.385 | 78,267 | 6,104 | 2,579 
1932] 216,169 | 41,986 | 48,704 | 51,023 | 26,893 | 4,761 | 79,760 | 6,063 | 2,696 
1933) 215,387 | 40,749 | 48,440 | 50,613 | 27,215 | 4,753 | 80,742 | 6,221 | 2,730 
4934) 215,546 | 41,124 | 48,367 | 50,234 | 27,370 | 4,885 | 82,101 | 6,114 2,749 
1935) 214,672 | 41,039 | 47,700 | 49,764 | 27,435 | 4,861 | 82,979 | 6,164 2,962 


Proportion Per Cent. of Total Number of Pupils Enrolled in all Schools. 


1901 40°5 114 8-7 9:2 78 15 15°3 50 06 
igil 41°9 10-9 9°3 10°8 53 12 163 36 0-7 
1921 45:0 9-0 9°5 11:2 5:3 1°4 16°0 21 05 
1929 45°5 86 10-2 10°7 54 13 16-0 16 0-7 
1930 45°5 8°7 19-2 10°7 55 13 16°0 1°4 07 
1931 455 8-9 10-2 10-7 55 ae 163 1301 05 
1932 45-2 8:8 10-2 107 56 16 167 13 | 95 
1933 |. 45:2 8-5 10-2 10°6 57 1:0 16°9 13 0°6 
1934 45:0 86 1071 105 5-7 100, «17-2 13 06 
1935 45-0 86 10°0 10°4 57 1000 | «174 13 06 


| 
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Of the total enrolment in State schools, children of the Church of 
England constituted 53.5 per cent. in 1911 and 56.1 per cent. in 1921, but. 
the proportion has varied only slightly since being 56.4 per cent. in 1935.. 
Children of the Roman Catholic faith attending State schools represented. 
14 per cent. of the total in 1911, but the proportion fell to 11.8 per cent. in 
1921, and has declined gradually since until in 1935 it was 10.8 per cent.. 
Of the total enrolment in private schools children attending Roman Catholic 
schools constituted 80.4 per cent. in 1921, and the proportion increased to 
85.6 per cent. in 1935. 


The enrolment at undenominational private schools has diminished con- 
siderably since 1901. 


The proportions of religions in the school population approximate those: 
disclosed in the census of the State population taken in 1933. 


Religious Instruction in State Schools. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instruction 
may be given in State schools by visiting ministers and teachers of religious 
bodies for a maximum period of one hour in each school day, and the 
following table indicates the number of lessons in special religious instruc- 
tion given in primary schools during the past five years by representatives 
of the various denominations :-— 


| Number of Lessons. 


Deuomination, \ | | 
; 198k, =} 1982. 1933. 1984. 1935. 
_ eee ee os 
j | 
Church of England... ..| 54,560 | 54,405 55,599 56,268 54,977 
\ 
Roman Catholic eee | 5,073 | 6,953 6,041 6,636 | 8,617 
Presbyterian... «| 20,287 | 19,743 | 20,953 | 20,400 | 19,308. 
i | t i 
Methcdist oes ane | 25,472 + 25,442 25,961 | 25,143 , 24,120 
Other Denominations ... ve{ 16,225 16,476 16,341 | 16,313 15,904 
Total ~ . | 121,617 123,019 124,895 124,850 | 122,926 


ScHoo, Savines Banks. 


A system of school savings banks in connection with State schools was- 
commenced in the year 1887 with the object of inculeating principles of 
thrift amongst the children. The system was extended later to private 
schools. Deposits are received by the teachers, and an account for each 
depositor is opened at the local branch or agency of the savings bank. 


At 30th June, 1935, there were 2,316 school savings banks with 168,328. 
depositors. The corresponding figures at 30th June, 1936, were 2,622 banks 
and 168,901 depositors. 


Deposits and withdrawals during 1935-36 amounted to £152,669 and 
£121,042 respectively, 2,657 was added as interest, and the balance to eredit. 
of accounts at 30th June, 1936, was £228,881. 
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State ScHoots. 


The following table affords a comparison between the numbers of the 
various types of State schools in operation at the end of 1881, the first 
full year in which the Department of Education was under ministerial 
control, and the numbers open at later periods :— 


Schools at end of year. 
Type of School, { / i } j 
isai. | 1901, | 1921, | 1981. | xoss. | 1035, 
Primary Schools— | | 
Public ... age ase | 1,007 1,874 2,020 2,029 {; 2,002 1,992 
Provisional... ses sal 227 398 477 599 | 595 592 
Half-time oe or es 83* 414 90 |! 38 30 28 
Honse-to-house and Travel- i f 
MOB sais eae” gee cath da. tp AF 3. |. 4 1 1 
Correspondence <a we) sxe es 4 1 1 1 
Subsidised... obs ea ae oes 546 486 752 771 
Evening te, iss ae 33 j 34 sede” (NS aaee of, 8 Say es 
Industrial and Reformatory ... 2 | 4 3 | 3 | 2 2 
Total—Primary ..| 1,352 | 2,741 ' 3.143 3,157 | 3,383 3,387 
Secondary Schools— i | 
High is. vase, a aa 4 27 | 38 $10 +40 
Intermediate High 2. wf oe) 2 5; Be 54 54. 
District ‘ wes ies ats see 13 6 4 4 
Continuation Scheols— 
Commercial... se oH ee ae ee 15 | 16 | 17 16 
Junior Technical . | eae 26 5 82 | 26 25 
Domestic ees ad A err ee 46 53 37 35 
Eveniug ie a soo] wee _ 46 45 | 35 36 
Rural Schools... ase wes] eee ass sock, It 15 14 
Compositet eae ae tee 58 1138 57 461 548 516 
Total—Secondary and | 
Continuation Schools 58 | 117 255 | 719 776 740 


* Including Third-time Schools, } Superior Public Schools, } Excludes 2 annexes. 


The number of individual schools at the end of 1985 was 3,463, which is 
less than the foregoing figures indicate, owing to the fact that with the 
exception of high schools the majority of secondary schools are conducted 
in conjunction with primary schools. 

It is the policy of the State educational authorities to meet as far as 
practicable the demand for post primary education. For this purpose com- 
posite courses have been arranged in a number of primary schools, and 
super-primary courses are conducted by the correspondence school. The 
figures in the table are exclusive of a number of small country schools 
where, by means of lesson sheets and with the assistance of the teacher, 
pupils may secure a year’s course of super-primary instruction. 


State Primary Schools. 


Primary work in its various stages is undertaken in State schools 
classified broadly into three groups,—(a) Primary and superior schools in 
more or less populous centres; (b) schools in isolated and sparsely settled 
districts, viz., provisional, half-time, subsidised schools, and one travel- 
ling school, and (¢) a correspondence schoo! instructing children so isolated 
as to be unable to attend school. 

A public school may be established in any locality where the attendance 
of twenty children is assured. In most schools boys and girls are taught 
together, but schools with an average attendance of 360 pupils are divided 
into two departments, and those with an attendance exceeding 600 into 
three departments, viz., boys, girls, and infants, 
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The infants’ course extends over a period of two years. The primary 
course for older children is completed generally between the ages of 18 and 
14 years. 

Provisional schools ave maintained where there is an average attendance 
of ten pupils and where doubt exists as to the permanence of the settle- 
ment. At the end of 1935 there were 592 such schools in operation, with an 
effective enrolment of 11,318, a decrease of 8 schocls and 230 scholars com- 
pared with the preceding vear. 

Half-time schools are established where a number of children sufficient 
to maintain a minimum attendance of ten pupils can be collected in two 
groups, not more than 10 miles apart. One teacher divides his time 
between the two groups, so arranging that home-work and preparatory 
study shall occupy the time of each pupil in his absence from either school. 
The number of half-time schools at the end of 1935 was 28, and the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled was 254. The course of instruction in provisional and 
half-time schools follows the course of full-time schools, 

There is one travelling school which visits localities where families are 
so isolated that they cannot combine readily for the education of the 
children. The teacher is provided with a vehicle to carry school requisites, 
and a tent for use as a schoolroom, in which to teach for a week at a time 
at each centre in his cireuit. Formerly there were more travelling schools, 
but in recent years teaching by correspondence has been developed as a 
more satisfactory method of educating childyen in isolated localities. 

Tn 1932 special classes were inaugurated for pupils of superior ability, and 
the scheme was extended in 1933. Pupils are selected by means of scholastic 
end psychological tests, and are gronped under special teachers at a 
ventral school. There were three such schools at the close of 1935. 


Subsidised Schools. 


Subsidised schools are formed for the benefit of families in remote dis- 
tricts where there is a single family with at least three children of sehool 
age or where two or more families combine to engage a teacher. The 
teacher is selected with the approval of the Department of Education, and 
is paid an annual subsidy. Subsidies are granted only in the case of 
teachers of children resident in sparsely populated districts so far removed 
from any public school that school attendance is impracticable. In the 
astern portion of the State subsidy is at a minimum rate of £80 per 
annum, increasing, according to the average monthly attendance, to a 
maximum of £110 per annum. Elsewhere the minimum and maximum 
rates are £33 and £120 per annum respectively. The course is as far ay 
practicable the game as in primary schools, and a post-primary course 
may be given by means of leaflets issued by the correspondence school. 
The subsidised schools are subject to inspection by the State school 
inspectors. The number of subsidised schools in 1935 was 771, with 6,172 
pupils on the roll, of whom 2,369 were receiving post-primary instructions 
by means of leaflets. 


Correspondence School. 


Pupils taught by correspondence are organised as a single school located 
at Sydney. The primary course is mainly followed, and when completed 
super-primary instruction to the intermediate standard is given in such 
subjects as English, history, geography, mathematics, art, business prin- 
ciples, book-keeping, French and Latin. Pupils are not admitted to the 
school until they reach the age of seven years. There were 148 teachers 
attached to the school in 1935, and the number of pupils receiving instruc- « 
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tion by correspondence was 5,287, in which were included 399 taking the 
course leading to the intermediate certificate. The corresponding figures 
for 19384 were 144, 5,458 and 369 respectively. The leaflets for the post- 
primary instruction of children in small country schools are prepared by 
the correspondence school. 


Central Schools and Boarding Allowances. 


Small schools are not established where it is convenient to arrange fur the 
daily conveyance of the pupils to a central school. In such cases local 
committees consisting of parents, the teacher of the central school, and other 
persons of repute, are required to assume responsibility for arranging and 
supervising the transport of the children, the cost of conveyance being 
defrayed by the Department at fixed rates. 

Attendance at central schools is also encouraged by means of subsidies 
paid under certain conditions as an aid towards boarding children with 
relations or friends in a township for the purpose of attending school. The 
amounts expended for conveyance and boarding allowances during the 
years 19384 and 1935 were £17,907 and £16,576 respectively. 


Activity or Handicraft School. 


An Activity or Handicraft school was established during 1935 to provide 
for pupils whose studies beyond the primary stage require to be of a 
different character to the usual type. The school is for boys of average 
intelligence who have failed to make normal progress in their education 
through illness or interrupted schooling, or whose interests are not in the 
direction of academic attainment. The aim of the school is to prevent these 
boys becoming educational misfits. The curriculum includes general sub- 
jects, but a large proportion of the time is devoted to manual work, handi- 
crafts of various kinds, drawing and hobbies. 


Education of Subnormal Children. 


Education of subnormal children is undertaken by the Department of 
Education at a special school at Glenfield. At 31st December, 1935, there 
were 63 boys and 46 girls enrolled. 


Secondary Education in State Schools. 


The number of pupils receiving secondary education at State schools in 
1921 and 1931, and each of the last four years, is shown in the following 
statement, Particulars relating to evening continuation schools are not 
included, but are shown later :— 


i Secondary Schools. paper] rimbry. Counce at Primary 
Year, in ~ - ~] 
Gross. AV Effective Average 
Sehools. | Baronnent, ‘Attendiace, Schools. | nroiment. Attendance. 

bee el | ‘ 
1921 ose sae 152 | 26,728 18,680 | 57 1,530 1,281 
1931 sas eae 213 66,248 51,620 461 4,337 3,616 
1932 a «| *208 64,977 52,647 492 4,836 3,988 
1933 ise --|  *201 63,171 50,981 537 4,991 4,100 
1934 ue eet F195 62,699 50,150 529 4,066 3,348 
1935 an «| 7190 59,179 50,070 516 4,018 3,251 

4 Tneludes 4 annexes, t Includes 2 annexes. 


The secoudary schools consist of high, intermediate high, district, con- 
tinuation and rural schools, 
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Each high school is a self-contained unit conducted apart from any other 
type of school, to provide courses of instruction covering tive years leading to 
the higher leaving certificate examination. 


Intermediate high and district schools are conducted in the same group 
of buildings as a primary school and are controlled by the same head 
master. The courses of instruction cover the first three years of the 
secondary course leading to the intermediate certificate examination. The 
courses are for the most part educational only, but the intermediate and 
leaving certificates are generally accepted as proof of sufficient educational 
qualification for admission to the Public Service, the teaching profession, 
banks, and kindred bodies. 


At the end of 1935 there were 13 high schools in the metropolitan area 
(ineluding a technical high school) and 29 in the country districts pro- 
viding a full course of instruction. There were 54 intermediate high 
schools, of which 19 were in the metropolis. At most country high schools 


non-language as well as Janguage courses are operation, the former 
including practical subjects in lieu of languages. 


The following particulars relate to high schools and intermediate high 
schools maintained by the State. In addition to the holders of bursaries as 
shown in the table there were 250 holders of scholarships in 1911. In recent 
years scholarships have not been awarded, all pupils being supplied with 


text-books free of cost. 


| : | Pupils. 

High a | alan Enrolment. | Average | 
Year. | geheots | High | iv : -| “Daily | Bursars. 

Schools. | M. F. | Total, Net. | Westy. oes 
1901 4 ag 16 11 27 676 526 489 + 
1911 8 sa 59 38 97| 2,293 | 1,864] 1,786 201 
1921 27 25 349 | 299 648 | 14,247 | 12,199] 11,253 | 1,005 
1929 a4 49 594 | 525 | 1,119| 25,370 | 28,778 22,026 881 
1930 36 52 641 593 | 1.284) 28,519 | 26,55) | 24,825 853 
1981 39* 54 707 «| GIB) | 1,320 33,229 | 30,710 | 28.524 | 863 
1932 42* 54 732 | 576 |1,308| 35,334 | 31,499 | 29,078 770 
19338 42 * 56 772, | 607) «| 1,879} 34,539 | 30.857 | 28,340 647 
1934 42 * 54 1779 » 581 1,360 | 33.957 30,419 | 27.646 558 
1935 42 * 54 840 577 «| 1,417) 34,942 31,172 | 28,412 | 516 


* Tncludes 1 annex in 1931, 4 in 1932 and 193 


3, and 2 in 1934 and 1935. 


t Not available. 


Facilities for State secondary education have been expanded greatly 
since 1911, and during the period 1921 to 1931 the enrolment increased 
from 14,247 to 33,229, or by almost 154 per cent. 
pupils who would have sought employment under more normal conditions 
continued their attendance at school, the enro]ment in 1932 reaching 35,334. 
Tt has fallen since, and in 1935 was 392 less at 54,942. 


There were four district schools in 1934 and 1935. 
country towns. 


In more recent vears 


All were located in 


In 1934 the teachers numbered 13, the net enrolment was 
Corresponding particulars for 1935 


8374 and the average attendance 285. 
were 18 teachers, net enrolment 376, and average attendance 277. 


Day Continuation and Rural Schools. 


Training in commercial subjects is provided in commercial continuation 
ding to the trade courses under the 


schools and a preparatory course lea 


technical system is given in junior techni 
these schools boys may continue for a period of three years 


eal (continuation) schools. 


At 


elementary 
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courses commenced in primary schools in commercial subjects and in 
manual training respectively. In the junior technical schools the subjects 
are essentially of a practical nature, viz., technical drawing and workshop 
practice, English, practical mathematics, history and civics, and elementary 
science. The courses in English, mathematics, and history are on the 
same standard as in high schools. 


The continuation schools for girls are known as domestic science 
schools. The syllabus provides for a course commencing at the end of 
the primary school stage and extending over three years. The course 
during the first two years is of a domestic and general educational 
character, embracing English, arithmetic, history, civics, and morals, art 
and home decoration, botany and practical gardening, needlework, cookery, 
laundry, home management, hygiene, care of infants and care of the 
sick. The third year course is of a commercial character and provides 
for further studies in English and arithmetic, to which is added elementary 
training in business principles, shorthand and typewriting. At several 
schools the course has been extended to five years, at the end of which the 
pupils may sit for the leaving certificate examination. 


Candidates successful in the annual domestic science examination may 
enter upon the home economics course at the Technical College. 


Since 1920 there has been a rapid growth in the attendance at superior: 
schools of the domestic science type. In that year forty-seven such schools 
were in operation with a gross enrolment of 4,920 super-primary pupils and 
an averageattendance of 2,829. In 1935 the corresponding numbers were 
thirty-five schools, gross enrolment 12,708, and average daily attendance 
10,315. The decrease in the number of these schools is explained by the 
transfer of girls from super-primary to local high schools in country 
centres and to central domestic science schools in metropolitan districts. 


District rural schools are conducted in conjunction with the primary 
schools in country centres. At each of these schools super-primary courses 
are provided extending over a period of three years in general subjects 
and in elementary agriculture, agricultural nature study, applied farm. 
mechanics, rural economics and horticulture. 


The following table provides a comparison of the number of continuation: 
schools and the gross enrolment during each of the last five years :— 


Day Continuation Schools, 
Rural Schools, 
Year. Conmercial. | Junior Technical. Domestic Type. 
| 
: G | G Gros G 
No, Marolent No. | Snrolmaritt No, iitealinent No. Paronueut: 
I 
1931 16 3,395 32 | 11,313 53 14,963 14 1,864 
1932 16 3,420 26 9,845 48 12,885 15 | 1,890 
1933 17 3,778 26 9,179 | 42 12,445 14 | (1,737 
1934 17 3,567 26 8,927 | 37 13,050 15 1,726 
1935 16 3,335 25 8,583 35 12,708 14 1,662 


The average attendance during 1935 was as follows:—Commercial 2,715, 
junior technical 6,962, domestic 10,315, rural 1,360. 


Composite courses are provided at primary schools in country districts 
where secondary schools are not readily accessible. The courses lead to the 
intermediate certificate and the Public Service entrance examinations. 
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Superprimary instruction by means of leaflets is arranged for children 
uttending small country schools who have passed the primary final examina- 
tion and are prepared to continue their education for at least one year. 
The subjects of instruction are Latin, English, history, arithmetic, elemen- 
tary science, business principles and art, and for girls, hygiene and home 
management. A series of eleven papers comprises a course, and each paper 
contains sufficient work for one month. This system differs from instruc- 
tion by correspondence in that the pupil’s work is arranged and corrected 
by the teacher in charge of the school. 


Evening Continuation Schools, 


Evening continuation schools have been established for the benefit of 
pupils who leave school for work at the termination of the primary course. 
They are organised on the same lines as day continuation schools and 
provide similar courses adapted to the requirements of students who ave 
able to attend evening classes for only a few hours per week. An evening 
continuation school may be established in any centre where the number of 
students who will guarantee to attend for two years is sufficient. Attendance 
is encouraged by granting free admission to unemployed pupils and by 
refunding all fees charged to others whose conduct and attendance have 
been, satisfactory. The average age of the pupils attending the evening 
continuation schools is 18 years. 

The following is the record of the evening continuation schools in the 
years 1934 and 1935 :— 


1934. 1935. 
‘ : — : ae ~y ~ a 
Classification. Number| Average Number; Av 
S ' | Average é 
of Weekly Average | ; Weekly Average 


of | 
Schools.| Enrolment. Attendance. | Schools. Enrolment. | Attendance, 
| 


| , 
| 43 | 1,249 938 


Junior Technical (Boys)... 13° | 1,291 | 959 
Commercial (Boys) a 13 1,740 | 1,360 13° | 1,658 1,284 
Domestic (Girls) ... Sad 9 1,239 | 988 |; 10; 1,231 925 
_ i : on eae i, 
Total _ eas 35 4,290 | 3,307 36 4,138 | 3,142 


i \ 


There was a decrease in the attendance of boys at the evening con- 
4inuation schools in 1931 when a large proportion of such students, being 
unemployed, were able to attend day classes. Consequently four junior 
technical and four commercial schools were not reopened in 1932, when 
the average attendance showed a further marked decline; the attendance 
diminished further in 1933 and three schools were closed. Thirty-six 
schools were in operation during 1935 with an average weekly enrolment 
of 4,138 and an average attendance of 3,142. 


Vocational Guidance Bureau. 


A vocational guidance bureau was established in 1927 as a part of the 
State educational system. The bureau makes psychological and physical 
tests of youths seeking employment, which in conjunction with the school 
records of their educational attainments serve to indicate the yocations 
for which they are best suited. The bureau acts in co-operation with 
employers and has been effective in placing many young people in suitable 
occupations. 

With the development of the economic depression the problem of finding 
employment for the youths of both sexes became intensified and in 1932 the 
bureau was transferred to the Department of Labour aud Industry and 
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became the Vocational Guidance and Juvenile Employment section of the 
State Labour Exchanges. Its functions were extended to include vocational 
training and classes for unemployed youths were organised in the metro- 
politan area and in the principal country centres. Free travelling facili- 
ties are made available to youths in necessitous circumstances attending 
the classes. 

During 1934-35 1,769 boys and 265 girls were tested, advised and regis- 
tered for employment, 1,425 juveniles were admitted to vocational classes 
and positions were found for 3,202. 


The bureau selects lads for training on the Scheyville farm and arranges 
for theix subsequent placement in rural employment. During 1935 619 lads 
were so trained. 


Young citizens’ associations have been formed under the auspices of 
the department and of shire and municipal councils to supplement the 
efforts of the bureau. The functions of these associations are social, 
educational and vocational and are co-ordinated by an advisory committee. 
An employment research committee has also been constituted to explore 
avenues for increased employment and to consider means for fitting un- 
employed youths for absorption in industry. 


Private ScHoors. 


The position of private schools in the education system of the State has 
ween discussed at the beginning of this chapter. 

By virtue of the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916, children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years must be provided with efficient educa- 
tiou, and a school is not recognised as efficient unless it is certified by the 
Minister for Education, who takes into account the standard of instruction, 
the qualifications of the teachers, the suitability of the school premises, 
and the general conduct of the scheol. This provision applies to both 
primary and secondary sckools where children of statutory ages are edu- 
cated. The conditions upon which benefits under the Bursary Endowment 
Act are extended to private secondary schools involve a similar inspection 
and certification, and nearly all of them have been registered by the- 
Department of Education. The standards of instruction required ot private 
schools under both Acts are the same as those of public schocls of similar 
grade and situation. 


The total number of private schools certified by the Minister for Educa-- 
tion in 1985 was 861. Of these, 584 were certified under the Public 
Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916, excluding 96 which were certified for 
the instruction of children up to a specified age only; 113 secondary schools 
were registered under the Bursary Endowment as efficient to provide the 
full secondary course; and 67 were recognised officially as qualified for the- 
education of pupils to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the secondary- 
course. 


The Roman Catholic schools comprise the largest group of private 
schools in New South Wales. They are organised on a diocesan basis to 
previde religious and secular education. A Director of Catholic Educa- 
tion with special qualifications for the work exercises general supervision, 
and there are religious and secular inspectors in each diocese. In addition 
io general primary and super-primary education, eommercial and domestic 
courses are provided at the parochial sehools, and a number of the schools 
have been specially equipped for commercial, junior technica!, or domestic 
training. English and commercial classes are conducted also by correspon- 
dence. At some of the schools rural training is provided and an agricul- 
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tural college was opened at Woodlawn, Lismore, in 1981, to give practical 
education in scientific agriculture, as well as the academic course of a 


secondary school. 


The pupils at the Roman Catholic schools attend the public examinations, 
described on page 364, also examinations conducted by the diocesan inspec- 
tors at the end of the primary and in the intermediate stages. 
results of these examinations scholarships and bursaries are awarded. There 
ate two Roman Catholic colleges for resident students at the University of 
Sydney. Information relating to the training of teachers for Roman 
Catholic schools is shown on page 8738. 

The following table shows particulars of the private schools of each 
denomination in 1934 and 1935, excluding charitable schools described on 


On the 


page 363. 
1934, 1935. 
| 
Classification 1 i Te i 
Enrolment] Averag' Enrolment! Aver 
Schools. tarists \Becamtor Daily Av- \Schools,| | Teach. December Daily Ate 
ere Term. | tendance. i\ i ers. | Term. | tendance. 
: = —~ a pies 

‘ Undenominational 138 418) 6,1]4. 5,349 || 135 423 6,164 5,256 
Roman Catholic 588 .2,688 ; $2,101 | 68,093 537 | 2,595) 82,979 | 68,877 
Church of Hngland ... 53, 328 | 4,885 4.494 49 | 323 4,861 4,347 
Presbyterian ... | 9! 85) 1,265, 1,251 |} 9: 9 1,530 1,380 
Methodist eats {ie | 49 860 759 4) 54] 995 840 
Lutheran 3 whe <8 3 93 82 3) 8 92 81 
Seventh Day Adventist) 7) 35 270 931 7 21 3BF5 301 
Congregational 1 2 33 26 1 1 12 10 
Theosophical .., 1| 8 72 70 tee sek fet 
Christian Science lj 6 56 52 1 5 58 52 
Total ... 755 | 3,602 | 95,849 |; 80,407 746 | 3,520| 96,966 | 81,144 


The number of teachers, as ie in the table, dues not include those 


who visit schools to give tuition in special subjects only. It is not possible 
to ascertain the number of individuals represented by these figures, because 
the number of teachers who give instruction in more than one school is not 


recorded. 


Fees are usually charged at private schools, 


but they vary considerably 


‘in amount. In some denominational schools the payment of fees is to 
-some extent voluntary, and a number of scholarships and bursaries have 
‘been provided by private subscriptions for the assistance of deserving 


students. 


Some of the private schools are residential. 
day scholars, and 6,501 boarders, and in 1935 the numbers were respectively 


90,126 and 6,840. 


In 1934 there were 89,348 


The following statement shows the number of secondary pupils enrolled 
. during the December term in each of the last six years: -- 


aad Pupils Enrolled in Private Schools. 


| 
Year. Schools. | ci 

| Boys. Girls. Total. 
1930 324 5,627 8,004 15,631 
1931 358 8,340 8,050 16,390 
3932 365 8,864 8,722 17,586 
1933 378 8,933 8.481 17,514 
1934 395 8,963 8,976 17,93 
1935 364 9,022 8,212 17,234 
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The number of secondary pupils in private schools has shown a con- 
siderable increase. The pupils so enumerated are defined as those 
who foilow a course of instruction similar to that laid down in the 
syllabus for secondary schools by the Department of Education. There are, 
however, in private schools a considerable number of pupils over 14 years 
of age not recorded as secondary pupils in the returns supplied. Some of 
these attend business colleges for commercial education while others follow 
ssuper-primary courses. 


Private Charitable Schools. 


In addition to the private schools to which the foregoing tables relate, 
‘there are schools connected with charitable institutions or organisation® 
which are certified under the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916 
for the education of children of statutory school age. There were 14 such 
schools in 1935. Thirteen were under the auspices of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh and one under the Church of England. The gross enrolment at 
these institutional schools during 1985 was 1,597. 


The Kindergarten Union maintains in the city and suburbs 16 free 
kindergarten schools and playgrounds for children under statutory school 
age. In 1985 there were enrolled 1,748 scholars, and the average daily 
attendance was 920. The organisation receives a State subsidy of £1,000 
per annum. 


The education of deaf, dumb and blind children is undertaken at two 
‘schools in connection with the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, which is endowed by the State. At the end of 1935 there were 192 
ehildren in the institution. Deaf mutes are trained also at two Roman 
‘Catholic institutions, one at Waratah for girls, with 86 inmates at the end 
of 1935, and the other established at Castle Hill, where 41 boys were 
enrolled. 


The total number of private charitable schools in 1935 was 34, and there 
were 177 teachers. The gross enrolment during the year was 3,647, and the 
average daily attendance 2,865. In December term there were 2,835 
scholars on the roll, of whom 1,417 were under 7 years of age, 1,241 between 
7 and 14 years, and 177 over 14 years. 


Enrolment in Private Schools. 


A comparative statement of the enrolment in private schools (including 
the schools at private charitable institutions) is shown below. The 
enrolment at Kindergarten schools and playgrounds is not included. 


{ 
| Scholars on Roll during December Term. 


Year, . Seventh 
Un- Roman | Church Presby-| Metho- | Day aes . 
/Sotional, | Catholic. |pagQhq,| terian. | “dist, Adven- net aaa 

i ! al 

1 

1911 —..., 11,097 | 46,656 | 3,397 370 311 213 34 ies 62,078 
1921...) 8,4961| 63,486 | 5,417 788 605 301 51 163 | 79,307 
1929 ...|, 7,760 | 75,311 | 6,226 | 1,599) 1,074 311 76 50 | 92,401 
1930 ——sw..| 7,052! 76,824 | 6,131 | 1,592 ° 1,032 292 111 “ve 93,034 
1931 ...] 6,839 | 79,684 | 5,459 | 1,235 890 310 105 se 94,022 
1932...) 6,312t| 81,1385 | 4,885 | 1274 874 314 105 65 | 94,964 
1933 ..| 6.4674) 82,125 | 4,863 | 1,320) 868 322 98 59 | 96,122 
1934 ...|,  6,3873+| 83,516 | 5,001 | 1.365 | 860 270 93 89 | 97,567 
1935 ~—...] 6,856 | 84,290 | 4,962 | 1,530 | 905 365 92 70 | 98,570 


*Includes schools at private charitable institutions, + Includes s¢holars at Theosophical schools, 


“a 
aA 
OAT 
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Between 1911 and 1935 the enrolment in private schools increased by 
36,492, or 58.8 per cent. In undenominational schools there has been a 
marked decline. The enrolment in Roman Catholic schools, which constitute 
the great majority of the private establishments, has increased by 32.8 per 
cent. since 1991. Other groups of denominational schools expanded: 
between 1921 and 1929, but in most cases the enrolment has declined since. 


Scuoot IexaMINATIONS. 


To test the proficiency of students who have completed the primary course 
and those who are attending higher courses, a system of public examina- 
tions has been organised by the Department of Education with the con- 
eurrence of the University authorities, who accept as evidence of satisfactory 
educational qualification appropriate certificates issued by the Department. 
The University also holds an annual matriculation examination, on the 
results of which a number of University scholarships and prizes are awarded. 

The regulations of the Department of Education provide for the issue of 
certificates which mark definite stages in the progress of school pupils. 
‘An examination is held at the end of the primary course on the results of 
which admission to secondary schools and super-primary courses is deter- 
mined, and bursaries awarded under the Bursary Endowment Act. 

The intermediate certificate marks the satisfactory completion of the 
super-primary courses and of the first three years of the secondary course.. 
Provision has been made in recent legislation for an examination for the 
leaving certificate to be held subject to the requirements of the Board of 
Secondary School Studies, at the end of the fourth year of the secoudary 
school course. Successful candidates, at the close of a year’s further study, 
may submit themselves for examination for a higher leaving certificate, 
which will be accepted as indicative of fitness for admission to the Uni- 
versity, if a pass is shown in matriculation subjects. In the past there 
was only one examination for the leaving certificate, which was held at the 
close of the full five years’ secondary course. This certificate was equiva~ 
lent to the newer higher leaving certificate. 

Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of Evening Continuation 
Schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course. 

The number of candidates and of passes at exantinations for entrance to 
the high school, for which the primary final examination has been substi- 
tuted, and for intermediate and leaving certificates during 1934 and 1933 
are shown below :— 


1984, | 1935. 
I} . 
Examinations. Passes, 4 Passes. 
\Candidates. | — : (Candidates, 
(Number.! oat ' Number | ae 
| | 
| as aie 
High School Entrance and Bursary ..: 21,396 {14,350 67°1 i 22,155 |15,362 | 693 
Intermediate Certificate ae | 12,075 | 9,308 | 7771 i 12,296 | 9,419 766 
Leaving Certificate (5th year)... sas 3,199 | 2,332 | 72:9 3,U11 | 2,260 | 75'r 


TecuHNICAL EpucaTion. 


Technical education is under the direct control of the Department of 
Education, and is administered by a Superintendent, who is also Assistant 
Director of Education, with financial and general procedure independent 
of other branches of the education system. The courses of instruction are 
co-ordinated, however, with those of the ordinary schools. 
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The Central Technical College is in Sydney, and there is a college at 
East Sydney (Darlinghurst). Colleges have been established also at New- 
eastle and Broken Hill and there are seventeen trade schools, viz., seven in 
the suburbs, nine in country towns and one at Canberra. In addition, 
elementary instruction is provided in special subjects at various metro- 
politan and country centres (including the colleges and trade schools) and 
correspondence courses are provided in a number of subjects. 


Specialised instruction in the practice of a wide range of callings is 
provided for the apprentice and journeyman, while higher courses, embracing 
the technology of the various trades and technical professions, may be 
followed by more advanced students. 


The lower trade courses cover a period of three years in the Trade Schools, 
but sometimes they are extended to five years. Comprehensive courses cover- 
ing five years and higher courses of two years’ duration are given in the 
Technical Colleges. The subjects are grouped to form trade classes, instruc- 
tion being given in all branches of mechanical and electrical engineering, 
building, sanitation, applied art, domestic science, commercial subjects, 
agriculture, sheep and wool classing and in manufacturing trades. 


Some of the higher courses of evening instruction are co-ordinated with 
first-year courses at the University, and the satisfactory completion of any 
course of instruction is marked by the award of certificates, viz., the Cer- 
tificate of Trade Competency in trade courses and the College Diploma in 
the higher courses. These certificates are recognised by employers. 


The fees payable for instruction are very low, being usually at the rate of 
5s. per term of thirteen weeks for juniors, and 10s. for seniors. 

Intending students are required to furnish evidence that they possesa 
sufficient preparatory knowledge to take profitable advantage of the training, 
and a student is not usually admitted to a course unless actually engaged in 
the specific trade to which the course relates. Special provision is made for 
the admission of journeymen, without preliminary test, to any part of the 
courses relating to their trades. Young students are admitted if they fur- 
nish a guarantee to become apprenticed before reaching the limit of the 
age of apprenticeship. 


A noteworthy feature of the system is the existence of advisory committees 
in connection with each course of instruction. These committees are 
cvomposed of representatives of employers and employees, who visit the 
classes regularly and discuss with the Superintendent and heads of 
departments matters relating to the maintenance of standards of efficiency 
in equipment and teaching, and by this means the courses are made to meet 
practical needs. 


The following table shows the number of classes and teachers and the 
enrolinents at the Technical College and Trade Schools in 1921 and during 


the last five years, together with the amount of fees received and of money 
expended. 


7 
Number Lecturers 


eee | ; 

Total ; Individual Fees | Net 

Tear, ii geeea. | ee Enrolments.*| Students. Heed ced, | Expenditure. 
ee | : 

7 ; £  [ £ 
1921 636 447 18,974 9,696 12,641 129,851 
1931 747 576 33,345 | 15,152 23,020 155,561 
1932 766 518 34,197 15,549 21,734 135,560 
1933 775 554 26,174 17,102 22,736 | 167,589 
183 778 580 39,014 | 18,564 25,023 | 179,503 
2935 7389 633 43,129 | 19,959 27,481 | 165,388 


* Students being counted n each class. + After deducting fecs received, 
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The net expenditure shown above is exclusive of interest on capital value 
of land, buildings, and equipment. The average net cost per student in 
1934 was £9 13s. 5d. and in 1935 £8 5s. 9d.” 


The ages and sexes of the individual students attending technical classes: 
in 1934 and 1935 were as follows:— 


1934. | 1935. 
Age last Birthday. | er ; 
| Males. | Females, i Total. fH Males. Females, Total. 
| | , 
14 | 305 | 462 767 |. 457 587 | 1,014 
15 870 | 811 1,681 |. 952 814 | 1,766 
16 | 1,654 917 2,571 - 1,783 856 2.589 
17 | 1,866 788 2,654 |, 1,900 790 | | 2 afO 
18 | 1,527 611 2,138 | 1,816 708 2,524 
19 | 1,322 423 1,745 | 1,412 516 1,928 
20 ; 1,065 305 1,370 | 1,012 390 | = 1,402 
Qi and over | 3,808 1,832 5,638 | 4,024 2, 022 6,046 
Total | 12,415 6,149 18,564 } 18,306 6,653 | 19,959 


In 1935 diploma courses were followed by 1,011 males and 20 females 
compared with 882 males and 14 females in 1934. 6,610 males and 100 
females were students in trade courses in 1985 compared with 6,428 males 
and 49 females in 1934. There were 4,339 female dressmaking and millinery 
students in 1935 and 4,009 female students in those classes in 1934. 
Cookery and art classes attracted 574 males and 1,552 females in 1935, and 
455 males and 1,489 females in 1934. Students following miscellaneous 
classes numbered 5,111 males and 642 females in 1985 and 4,560 males and 
638 females in the precéding year. 


Technical Education Examinations. 


The following are particulars of examinations conducted under the 
technical education system during the last five years :— : 


Particulars. ; toa, | i982, | agaa, | 1988. | tos 
Number Examined... 26,256 21,788‘ 22,364 | 23,573 | 27,287 
Number of Passes as | 22,828 , 17,759 | 18,857 19,565 22,087 
Percentage of Passes ... svt 86°9 810 | 84°3 83'0 | 81° 


These figures afford evidence of a very encouraging growth in this impor- 
tant branch of education. The number of students examined was greatest 
in 1929 at 29,198, but fell during the period of economie depression to 
21,788 in 1932. It has since increased to 27,237 in 1985, or by 25 per cent. 


Railway and Tramway Institutes. 
Classes for the technical, commercial and general education of railway 


employees are conducted by the Railway Institute, which is under the 
control of a director, 


The headquarters of the institute are in Sydney, and there are a number 
of branches in various parts of the State. The total membership embraces 
more than half the railway employees, and was 21,729 in 1934-35, and 22,721 
in 1935-386. The number of students was 5,669 im 1934-35 Bad 6,141 in 
1985-36, and the courses ranged from elementary railway principles to the 
University matriculation standard. Correspondence courses are provided. 
The institute possesses a library of 111,926 volumes. 
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A scholarship of the value of £150 per annum, tenable for four years, in 
engineering at Sydney University is awarded periodically to the most. 
proficient student in the Engineering Matriculation Class. 


Educational and recreational facilities are provided by the Road Trans- 
port and Tramways Institute, the membership of which at 30th June, 1936,. 
was 4,885. The institute possesses an excellent library of 28,087 books,. 
Two hundred and thirty-seven students were enrolled at 30th June, 1936, 
an increase of 49 during the year. 


Universiry or Sypxey. 

The University of Sydney was incorporated by Act of Parliament on ist. 
October, 1850, and it was granted a Royal Charter on 27th February, 
1858, when its graduates were accorded the same status jn the Britisln 
Empire as that of graduates of the Universities of the United Kingdom.. 
Since 1884 women have been eligible for all University privileges. 


Within the University there are ten faculties, viz., Arts, Law, Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Economics, besides a School of Domestic Science. Degrees. 
are awarded in each of these faculties in addition to diplomas in Commerce, 
Education, Public Health, Tropical Medicine, Tropical Hygiene, Psychiatry, 
Anthropology, Public Administration, Radiology, and Pharmaceutical 
Science. There is also a course of study for pharmacy students proceeding’ 
to the final examination of the Pharmacy Board of New South Wales. Up: 
to 1936 the University was prohibited by statute from providing instruction 
or granting degrees in Theology and Divinity, but this prohibition was 
removed by amendment of the University Act in June, 1936. 

In 1854 an Act was passed to provide for the establishment within the 
University grounds of residential colleges in connection with the religious 
denominations. These colleges and the year in which each college was. 
incorporated by Act of Parliament are as follows:—The Church of England: 
(St. Paul’s) 1854, Roman Catholic (St. Jobn’s) 1857 and (Sancta Sophia 
for women) 1929, Presbyterian (St. Andrew’s), 1867, Methodist (Wesley) 
1910. There is also the Women’s College (1889), which is conducted on am 
undenominational basis. A teachers’ college, which is non-residential and 
is not affiliated with the University, is maintained by the State for the 
training of teachers, and is situated in the University grounds. 


Many benefactions have been bestowed on the University by private 
persons. These endowments include the Challis Fund, of which the 
original amount, £276,856, has been increased by investment to £380,920, 
the G. H. Bosch Fund, £252,848, the P. N. Russell Funds, £104,770; and the 
Visher Estate, £42,616. In addition, the University receives a large annual 
revenue from the trustees of the McCaughey bequest. Excluding the prin- 
cipal of the McCaughey bequest, the credit balances of the private founda- 
tions amounted to £1,257,318 on the 31st December, 1935. 


In 1980 the Rockefeller Foundation of New York authorised a grant of 
£100,000 towards the cost of building a clinical laboratory for the medieal 
school which was officially opened on 29th September, 1933. 


University Finances. 
The University is supported chiefly by Government aid, the fees paid 
by students, and income derived from the private foundations. 


The following statement shows the amounts derived from the principal 
sources of revenue, and the total expenditure during each year since 1930. 
Under the items are included sums received for capital expenditure om 
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buildings, etc., and amounts from benefactors to establish new benefac- 
tions :— 


‘ | Private 

Receipts. gay 
ear F S—— 

Year | | | Titre, creat, 
Gor t.| Privat i Oth rH : ance &@ 

sae ae | Fees. ‘Foandations: Sourses: | Total. 4 ead of Year, 

{ H 
£ | £ £ £ £ | ¢£ £ 

1930 73,161 | 51,791 134,258 8,177 267,387 210,833 1,205,923 
1931 61,496 59,606 112,585 13,133 | 246,820 216,903 1,219,455 
1932 54,808 | 64,360 102,556 11,503 | 233,227 214,470 1,230,220 
1933 55,433 + 66,362 130,965 20,030 |. 274,840 263,229 1,248,742 
1934 56,333 | 72,556 | 77,615 1 5,694 212,198 204,251 1,264,618 
1935 57,056 74,640 68,920 5,300, 205,910 201,342 | 1,295,764 


* Includes Retiring Allowances Fund. 


There was a notable increase in receipts from private foundations in 1928 
(£281,928) as a result of a special public appeal for donations towards the 
funds of the University. The moneys received therefrom were donated 
mainly for the development of education in medicine. 

Salaries comprise the principal item of disbursements in each year. The 
total expenditure inclusive of capital expenditure in each year since 1930 
was distributed as follows :— 


| Amount. 
Classification. ae ~ ss eae - oa 
| 1930, | 1931, | 1932, | 1933, 1934, 1935. 
,  £ | £ £ on (eee ae 
Salaries ... ae oye +++ 155,750 | 157,741 141,606 | 147,281 | 150,055; 158,764 
Maintenance, Apparatus, etc. | 32,102, 32,110] 27,447 | 39,082 | 32,246) 32,238 
Buildings and Grounds ...' 15,803; 19,616 | 36,597 | 77,436) 13,739} 3,340 
Scholarships and Bursaries ... 6,686 7,022 7,382 6,971 6,842; 7,00 
Other... oi ae ion 492 ; 414 1,438 1,459 1,369)... 
Total ve | 210,833 ; 216,903 | 214,470 | 263,229 ) 204,251) 201,342 
| . ‘ 


Lectures, Staff, and Students. 


Before admission to courses of study leading to degrees, students must 
afiord proof of educational qualifications by passing in prescribed subjects 
at the higher leaving certificate or matriculation examination. Non- 
matriculated students are admitted to lectures and to laboratory practice in 
certain faculties, but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory 
completion of any course, however, they may be awarded a certificate. 
Lectures are delivered during the daytime in all subjects necessary for 
degrees and diplomas, and evening lectures are provided in the Faculties of 
Arts and Economics. Students are required to attend at least ninety per 
cent. of the lectures in each course of study leading to a degree. 

Lectures are delivered during three terms in each year. The period 
of study and total cost of graduation in each faculty are as follow:— 
Arts, 8 years, £81; Economics, 4 years, £102; Law, 4 years, £108; Medi- 
cine, 6 years, £259; Dentistry, 4 years, £228; Agriculture, 4 years, £125; 
‘Veterinary Science, 4 years, £120 (five years from 1937); Science, 3 years, 
£105; Science (Honours), 4 vears, £121; Engineering 4 years—Civil, £184; 
Aiechanical and Electrical, £188; Mining and Metallurgy, £199; Tech- 
nclogy, £188; and Architecture, 5 years, £195. 

Public exhibitions or exemptions from the payment of fees are granted 
annually on the results of the leaving certificate examination (now the 
higher leaving certificate examination) to 200 students entering the Univer- 
sity, and fees are remitted in the case of teachers or students in training 
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for the teaching profession attending University lectures. A number of 
scholarships are awarded from private foundations, and bursaries may be 
awarded by the Senate. In 1935 fees were remitted in respect of 886 
students, including exhibitioners, State and University bursars, teachers 
and students in training as teachers. A general service fee of £1 1s. per 
term is imposed upon all students in attendance at lectures, including 
students exempt from payment of ordinary fees. 

The number of degrees conferred by the University from the foundation 
to the end of 1935 was 14,246, made up as follows :— 


Number ' | Nwober | Number 
Conferred. ; | Conferred. |} | Conferred. 
Degree, a i Degree. = Degree. i 
During | To end || During | To end During! To end 
1985. of 1935.') 1985. |of 1935. j; 1085. ot 1935, 
i il | | 
a ‘ ee _ ane Me 7 oe 
M.A. ' 15 | 686 J B.D.S. ww = =15 | 289 )BSe. Dom I 
B.A... | 173 |4,785 ||L.D.S. Sig? a8 30 |D.Se.Eng. . 2 
LL.D. oa. | 37 |DSe. as 42 |M.E. ee lj 19 
LL.B, | 58 953 ||M.Se. won| 4| 52 )/B.E.... veel §=—-42 826 
M.D. ' oa. | © 89 1IB.Se, ee, = 86 1,212 |: M. Ee, eel 1 9 
MB. 59 12,457 |\D.ScAgr ou. 2 | BE. wl 6441 895 
CaM, 1 |1,666 |M.Se.Agr. 1. 2 21B. Arch, 9] 99 
M.S. Ll. 1 |}B.Se.Agr i 21! 119 | 
BB. veel 52 374 |D.V.Se., see 1 | 3 
DDS.) 1 8|BV.Se.  .., 10! 88 || Total  .... 581 {14,246 
t i lI 


In 1985 the teaching staff of the University included 49 professors and 
188 lecturers and demonstrators. Professors and most of the lecturers are 
paid fixed salaries, and the remainder receive fees. Provision is made for 
superannuation for professors and full-time members of the teaching and 
administrative staffs. 

The University has not the power to confer honorary degrees, but may 
admit ad eundem gradum graduates of approved Universities. 

The following statement shows the number of students (including both 
degree and diploma students) attending in the different faculties in various 
years since 1921 :— 


‘| 1934, 1985, 

Course. ; 1921, | 1926. ' 1981, |) | 7 
; + Men Women.| Total | Men, Women. | Total, 

i } i 

Faculty— H 
Arts ve anf 868) $13) 057 |, 412; 875, 787 | 877 | 331] 708 
Law newt 828-| 288 | '300 |) 265 5 270; 272 6} 278 
Medicine ... 1. 985 | 403! 483 | 565 72 | 637! 615 83 | 698 
Science ...—...| 220) 2171 338 |! 208 115} 318 | 191 119 | 310 
Engineering | 2241 124] 166 |! 15 w | 158; 160)... 160 
Dentistry ... ...| 82/ 59| 64] 82 5| 87 | 100 6 | 106 
Veterinary Science.| 16) 10| 43! 87 10: 97! 90 14] 104 
Agriculture | 28 25 60; 45 6: 51 44 7 5l 
Architecture wl 85] 4b) 444 95 9} 34] 21 6) 27 
Economies ... |. 286 | 213! 398) 390 a8 | 428] 375 36 | 411 
Pharmacy Studants.,,) 204 | 243) 161 144 19 163} 154 19} 173 
Massage Students | 21 11! 38 es 32, 32 re 27 oF 
— —_— - —-- - 

‘3,817 | 2,447 (3,147 12,376 ) 686 3,062 | 2,399! 654 13,053 

Less Students envoled i | 
twice | 25 28 i 19 | 19 24 | 24 
| rate eee ass. ———y ———_= +. 

Total, Individual | | | 
Students “Bs 275 | 2,422 3,119 | 2,357 | 686 ies (2,375) 654 (3,029 

J i i 
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The number of students attending the University has varied only slightly 
during the last three years. In 1935 there were 2,044 men and 560 women 
pursuing degree courses, and diploma students included 331 men and 94 
women. There were also in attendance 97 post-graduate students, viz. 66 
in the Faculty of Arts, 17 in Science, 12 in Medicine, and 1 each in 
Engineering and Agriculture. Students admitted to matriculation during 
the year numbered 626 as compared with 575 in 1921 and 626 in 1934. 


University Clinics. 


Three metropolitan hospitals, viz., Royal Prince Alfred, Sydney, and 
‘St. Vincent’s, provide clinical schools for students in medicine who are 
required to attend at these institutions for clinical lectures, training and 
practice during the fourth, fifth, and sixth vears of the medical course. 


At the Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children provision is made for 
‘systematic instruction to medical students in diseases of children. 


Clinical training and practice in obstetrics is provided at the Royal Hos- 
pital for Women (Paddington) and the Women’s Hospital (Crown-strect). 


Other hospitals where studies may be undertaken in connection with 
the faculty of medicine are:—The Callan Park and Newcastle Mental Hos- 
pitals, the Broughton Hall Psychiatric Clinie, the Renwick Hospital for 
‘Infants, and the South Sydney Hospital for Women. 


In connection with the Faculty of Dentistry, the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney provides facilities for the instruction of students. The University 
Jecturers in surgical-and mechanical dentistry are, ex officio, honorary den- 
tal surgeons of the hospital. 


Appointments Board. 


An Appointments Board has been created for the purpose of assisting 
undergraduates and recent graduates in obtaining positions. To this end 
tthe Board endeavours to supply employers with accurate reports concerning 
graduates and undergraduates who are required to register with the Board. 


Extension Lectures. 


University Extension Lectures are conducted under the direction of a 
University Extension Board of from twelve to eighteen members appointed 
annually by the Senate. Courses of lectures upon topics of literary, his- 
torical, and scientific interest are given in various centres at a charge of 
£2 per lecture. At the conclusion of a systematic course of ten lectures, 
an examination may be held and certificates awarded to successful candi- 
dates. During 1935, 113 lectures were delivered in Sydney and fourteen 
country towns, and a grant of £260 was received from the Government for 
the maintenance of Extension Board classes. 


Tutorial Classes, 


In accordance with the provisions of the University Amendment Act of 
1912, the Senate has established regular evening tutorial classes, and the 
‘Government contributes an annual grant for the maintenance of tutorial 
‘classes, the amount in 1934-35 being £3,866. Tutorial classes are open 
to unmatriculated as well as to matriculated students, and diplomas 
may be issued to persons who have studied in these classes for at least 
‘one year in any one subject. Tutorial classes, which may be established in 
‘particular branches of study upon specific requisition by intending students, 
have been formed in conjunction with the Workers’ Edueational Association 
in suburban and country centres as well as at the University. A resident 
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tutor is stationed at Newcastle. Particulars of the classes are shown on a 
later page with other information relating to the Workers’ Educational 
Association. 

ScHoLARSHIPs AND BurRSARIES. 


It is the policy of the State to assist promising students to obtain secon- 
dary and tertiary education by granting scholarships and bursaries and a 
mumber are provided by private endowment. Particulars of these scholar- 
ships and bursaries and the conditions attached thereto have been given in 
previous issues of the Year Book. 


Scholarships tenable at State secondary schools are not awarded because 
fees are not charged, and school material is supplied to all pupils. A few 
scholarships—six in 1935-—-are provided by the State to enable boys to 
attend the Sydney Grammar School. 


At the Intermediate Certificate Examinations, 1935, which included pupils 
from Junior Technical, Commercial, and Domestic Science Schools, 105 
scholarships were awarded. Forty-nine boys were given scholarships for 
Lower Trade Courses at the Technical College, 14 boys were awarded Agri- 
cultural Scholarships, 1 boy and 2 girls were awarded Commercial scholar- 
ships, and scholarships for Art, Domestic Arts and Women’s. Handicrafts 
were awarded to 39 girls. At the Leaving Certificate Examination 21 boys 
and 6 girls were awarded scholarships for Diploma courses at Technical 
Colleges; in addition, 200 exhibitions were provided exempting the holders 
from the payment of fees to the University, viz., 119 pupils of State schools, 
and 81 pupils of registered secondary schools. In the same year 20 boys at 
evening continuation schools won scholarships for free education and a 
supply of text-books valued at £1 10s. per annum, tenable at day courses. 


Bursary Endowment. 


The Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, as amended by the Public Tnstruction 
and University (Amendment) Act, 1986, provides public moneys for bur- 
saries tenable in public or private secondary schools, in technical schools 
‘or colleges under the Department of Education, and in the University of 
Sydney. The fund is administered by a board, consisting of two represen- 
tatives each of the University of Sydney, of the Department of Education, 
and of the private secondary schools registered under the Act. 


The bursaries awarded in 1935 numbered 140, of which 137 were accepted. 
Of these, 108 were tenable at State high schools and, 34 at private schools 
for 5 years from ist January, 1935; 126 boys and 76 girls were awarded 
bursaries for 5 years from 1st January, 1936, and all but five were accepted. 
168 were tenable at State schools and 34 at private schools. 


Bursaries tenable for two or three years, are awarded upon the results of 
the Intermediate Certificate Examination. They are of the value of fourth 
and fifth year bursaries. Twenty-eight were awarded during 1935, and of 
these 15 were accepted by boys and 7 by girls. Thirty-two bursaries were 
awarded and accepted (23 boys and 9 girls) in 1935. 


Bursaries tenable at the University of Sydney may ‘be awarded to candi- 
dates at the Leaving Certificate Examination who are under 19 years of age 
and whose parents’ means are inadequate for the expense of a University 
education. The number of such bursaries awarded annually usually ranges 
in the vicinity of 30, but only 16 were awarded in 1935 and 14 in 1986, of 
which 12 were accepted by boys and 2 by girls in 1935, and 8 by boys and 6 
by girls in £936. 
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At 30th June, 1936, excluding 235 holders of war bursaries, there were 
727 pupils holding bursaries under the Bursary Endowment Act, viz. 662 
were attending courses of secondary instruction, and 55 were attending 
University lectures. The annual monetary allowances paid in 1934-25 and 
1935-36 were as follow :— 


= 


Number of Bursars. | | Number of Bursars. 
Rate of ANowance. : Rate of Allowance. 

1984-35, 1935-36, | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
£s. d. j £os. d. | 
912 0 274 323 | 2000 | 49 43 
1216 0 1 ee | 2112 0 1 3 
14 8 0 105 17 =| 2412 0 1 1 
1412 0 1 os 25 0 0 a ars 
15 12 0 1 1 i 32 0 0 113 120 
18 0 0 I — 40 0 0 1 104 63 
19 4 0 138 84 52 0 0 it 12 
19 12 0 I ite i | —_— 

] | Total ...! 802 727 


Tn addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
Board, two bursaries, tenable for three years at the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, are awarded by the Department of Agriculture on the results 
of the College entrance examination. These bursaries exempt their holders 
from payment of the education and maintenance fee of £30 per annum. 


War bursaries are provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for children 
of incapacitated and fallen soldiers. The number in operation at 30th June, 
1936, was 235, each bursar receiving £10 per annum, The total number 
awarded since they were initiated in 1916 was 3,492. 


The war bursaries are awarded usually to children between the ages of 11 
and 13 years. Upon reaching the latter age the children become eligible for 
benefits under a scheme adopted by the Repatriation Commission to assist 
such children to obtain higher education and training for skilled trades, 
technical or professional careers. From the date these benefits became 
available in February, 1921, to 30th June, 1936, applications to the Com- 
mission were approved in 6,149 cases in New South Wales and a sum of 
£599,355 was expended in the State. This sun included private gifts and 
bequests, but the greater part was provided by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 


For the education of the children of fallen soldiers and sailors assistance 
$s granted also from the Anzac Memorial Bursary Fund which was created 
by public subscription and vested in the Bursary Endowment Board. Bur- 
saries awarded from this fund are tenable at secondary schools or the 
University. To 30th June, 1936, the number of such bursaries awarded 
was 82, one being awarded during 1935-36. 


TrRAIninc OF TEACHERS. 


Two colleges are maintained by the State for training teachers for 
service in State schools. 


The Sydney Teachers’ College, situated in the University grounds, pro- 
vides two courses, (a) for teachers in infant and primary schools, and (4) 
tor teachers in secondary schools. The former course extends over two 
years and the latter over four years including graduation at the University, 
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The course for secondary school teachers may be extended to five years in 
special circumstances, and in the case of students who had graduated before 
admission to the college only one year’s attendance is required. Practical 
training is given at special demonstration and other selected schools. There 
is a women’s warden, and hostels have been established for both men and 
women students. In 1935 the teaching staff included a principal, a vice- 
vrincipal, 27 lecturers and 2 visiting lecturers. There were 538 students 
enrolled during the year, of whom 30 were University graduates. 


The course at the Armidale College is similar to the two years’ course at 
the Sydney Teachers’ College. There is a women’s warden and a hostel 
has been established for women students. The teaching staff in 1935 in- 
cluded a principal, 11 lecturers, and 5 visiting lecturers. There were 169 
students on the roll during the year. 


Most of the students are scholarship holders, but a small group of paying 
students is usually in attendance. Provision is made for training 
teachers for private schools on certain conditions, but few persons avail 
themselves of the privilege. It is intended to introduce in both colleges 
in 1936 a short course extending over twelve months for training teachers 
for service in small country schools. Members of the teaching staffs are 
afforded opportunity for study abroad and leave of absenee on full pay may 
be granted for this purpose. 


Particulars of students enrolled at the Teachers’ Colleges during 1935 
are shown in the following statement :— 


Students, Men, Women. Total. 
; j 
First year... eet 185 | 190 375 
Second year aes tee vel 106 93 199 
Third year ... vee tee ad 25 } 27 52 
Fourth year a oo se 30 | 18 | 48 
Fifth year ... oe Pr ve | 2 | 1 | 3 
Graduate ... tae Be eas 15 15 30 
Total... .. «| 363 | 844 | 707 


The libraries at these institutions contained 48,842 volumes in 1935. 
Teachers in the Roman Catholic Schools are with few exceptions members 
of religious communities. They are trained at thirty-three centres located 
in different parts of the State. These centres are registered by a Board 
of Registration—a central body appointed by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
of New South Wales—after inspection and examination. The course of 
training lasts two years—-one year being the novitiate year required by the 
econlmunities, the other the year of professional training. The entrance 
qualification is the leaving certificate or its equivalent. Certificates in three 
grades—sub-primary, primary and super-primary—are issued to those who 
are successful in the theoretical and practical examinations conducted by 
the Board. 


Classification of State Teachers. 


Teachers in the service of the State are classified, and are promoted from 
one grade to another according to their efficiency, which is gauged on 
reports of inspectors and their attainments as tested by written and oral 
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examinations. Students who have completed a course of training at the 
Teachers’ Colleges are required to obtain practical experience as teachers 
before they are classified. 


A comparative statement of the classification of the teaching staff of the 
State schools (including students in training) at the end of the years 1921 
and 1985 is shown below; those in the Technical Education Branch are not 
included. 


1921, 1935. 
Teachers. ; | i ; 
Men. Women. | Total. § Men. i Women. | Total, 
High School Teachers ... .... 349 | —-299 618 | 853 581 | 1,434 
Principals and Assistants— : 1 1 
First Class. ... eh we, 418 5 132 550 |; 483 1538 636 
Second Class ae «| 1,200 ° 900 ; 2,100 |! 1,834 1,775 3,609 
Third Class... eA ...{ 1,120 1,442 | 2,562 1,363 1,623 2,986 
Unclassified .. 0...) 975 | 936 | 1,2N 119 247 366 
Awaiting Classification vel 165 653 818 39] 412 803 
Cookery Teachers me Gad 6S 68 |... 213, 213 
’ Sewing Mistresses cee ee! 169 9 || ow. 154 | 154 
Manual Training Teachers bea we BHT we | B51 
Visiting Teachers ine . red she ee at 10 92 102 
Temporary Teachers... or oT 25 244 | 309 
Total ... us) 3,827 | 4,509 | 8,126 |i 5,329 | 5,534 | 10,863 
Subsidised School Teachers... 27 | 519 | 546 |} 173 598 771 
Students in Training | 8360-592 928 | Bad 337 68} 
S| ee —_—_—_ | ——~ — 
Grand Total o 3,890 | 5,710 | 9,600 | 5,846 | 6,469 | 12,315 
| | 
There has been a general advance in the standard of educational attain- 


ments of teachers in New South Wales during the past ten years. The 
number of unclassified teachers has decreased absolutely and relatively, and 
a large increase has occurred among high school teachers and those holding 
first-class certificates. At the end of 1985 there were 1,847 University 
graduates in the teaching service, viz., 1,047 men and 806 women. 


Teachers awaiting classification consist mainly of ex-students of the 
Training College ineligible for classification until they have obtained the 


requisite teaching experience. Most of them possess the educational attain- 
ments for second or third class certificates. 


Teachers of subsidised schools are not required to be trained, but they 
must have sufficient educational attainments to teach the curriculum of 
primary schools. Schools of method are held in Sydney during the mid- 
summer vacation for the purpose of increasing the knowledge and efficiency 
of these teachers. The average number of pupils enrolled in subsidised 
schools is a little over seven per teacher, the schools being situated in 
remote districts. 


In October, 1932, legislation was passed to restrict the employment of 
married women as lecturers or teachers in the service of the State and pro- 
vision was made for the termination of the services of a number of such 
teachers in order that positions might be made available for students who- 
had completed courses of training provided by the State. To 31st Decem- 
ber, 1985, the services of 8378 married women teachers had been terminated. 
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Strate Expenditure on Epucation. 
State Schools. 


The following statement provides a comparison of the State expenditure 
on schools at intervals since 1901. The expenditure on technical education 
is not included. The basis used for calculations of costs per pupil, formerly 
the mean quarterly enrolment, has now been changed to the average weekly 
enrolment as the more appropriate base to which costs should be related. 
For years prior to 1921 the average weekly enrolment is not available. In 
determining the average weekly enrolment the net enrolments week by week 
in each term are added and averaged, and one-third of the sum of the term 
averages is taken: 


| Expenditure. Per Pupil—Average Weekly Enrolment, 
| 
Average | } ; oe 
Year. | Weekly | Maintenance | | Maintenance 
Enrol- an School Total. | and School Total 
ment.* | Administra- | Premises. ones Administra- | Premises. | Expenditure 
| : tion. | tion. 
J i ! i 
| y ii { 
| £ £ £ | £s.d.| £8, da.) £8. da 
1901... 212,725+| 703,974 57,663 761,637, 3 6 2 0 5 6 3 11 
19.11...) 223,603+| 1,048,583 193,993 | 1,242,576 413 9! 017 4] 611 1 
1921 ...| 295,961 | 3,229,042 329,795 | 3,558,837 | 10 18 3 1 2 3/12 0 6 
1927 ...| 333,418 | 3,698,973 721,352 | 4,420,325 | 11 1 11 2 3 3/13 5 2 
i { 
1928 ..,| 344,171 | 3,939,338 | 1,069,409 | 5,008,747 | 11 8 11 38 2 2; 1411 1 
1929 _,,,| 352,071 | 4,207,754 | 846,625 | 5,054,379 | 11 19 0 28 1/1471 
{ H 
1930 ...| 363,160 | 3,921,501 563,792 | 4,485,293 | 10 15 11 711 1)12 7 6 
1931 ...| 371,841 | 3,823,684 415,379 | 4,239,063 | 10 5 8 1 2 4/11 8 9 
1932 ...| 368,868 | 3,529,989 178,532 | 3,708,521 |) 911 5 09 8|10 1 1 
| 
1933 ...| 366,178 | 3,267,221 360,195 | 3,627,416 | 818 5 019 8 918 1 
1934 = .,,!364,513 | 3,312,617 300,999 | 3,613,616 9 19 016 6 918 3 
1935 .,.|863,407 | 3,523,542 406,662 | 3,930,204; 9 13 11 1 2 5/1016 4 


* Inclusive of Evening Continuation Schools. 
t Average quarterly enrolment. 


Although the expenditure on the State schools rose steadily between 1901 
and 1911, the expansion of the system caused a more rapid increase in 
expenditure during the following decade. Part of this additional expen- 
diture was occasioned by the increase in the number of scholars, but the 
eost of education per pupil was more than doubled between 1911 and 1921. 
‘The expenditure continued to rise steadily until 1929 when the cost of 
maintenance and administration was £11 19s. per pupil and the expenditure 
on schoo] premises £2 8s. id., making a total of £14 7s. 1d. per pupil. The 
average was even higher in the preceding year, when the expenditure on 
schoo] buildings was £3 2s. 2d. per pupil. In 1930 measures were taken 
to restrict general expenditure, and moneys for buildings were curtailed 
so that the total annual expenditure on primary and secondary schools had 
been reduced to £8,930,204 or £10 16s. 4d. per pupil in 1935. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of expenditure, ineluding 
capital expenditure in connection with primary and secondary schools (but 
omitting expenditure on technical education) in 1921 and subsequent 
years :— 


Particulars. ro. | 1926, | 1938, | 1984, | 1988. 

Sites, Buildings Additions*— £ £ £ £ £ 

Primary Schoolst ais ...| 173,781 | 429,501! 186,149) 163,363) 188,744 

High Schools —... sit {| 26,703 | 43,742 32,539} 30,958 35,407 

Teachers’ Colleges i adel 3,816 sa 667! 85 | 867 
Rates (municipal and shire)t ve} 86,376 61,531 32,366 24,568 30,531 
Rent, Furniture and Repairs | 89,120: 168,144) 108,474 77,025) 151,118 
Salaries and Allowances— | i { i 

Primary Schoolst ce svs/2,446,638. 2,645,591 | 2,381,381 2,427,580 | 2,588,327 


High Schools... tis ...| 200,028 383,966} 437,542, 453,452] 493,137 
Evening Continuation Schools.. 12,190 16,191 | 11,313) 10,870 11,124 
Other Maintenance Expenditure— 


Primary Schoolst we .... 188,975 | 195,673, 169,377] 163,287] 176,838 
High Schools 2 iy ve) 27,314 39,990! $2,473} 36,316 37,003 
Evening Continuation Schools... 1,541 1,558 | 706 704 668 


Bursaries and Scholarships ... v| 88,285 36,805; 34,715) 21,529 19,697 
Boarding andConveyance Allowances; 36,149 44,503! 18,481) 24,182 16,576 
Training of Teachers ... ie .| 98,587) 118,315; 62,707) 57,307 54,593 
enon Medical Inspections ... ve) 24,197 34,219! 18,983) 18,837 19,643 
School Inspection... re we) 47,971} 50,288 ! 2 5 

Administration and other Expenses 89,216 | 110,553 } 99,545) 98,558) 105,946 


Total... ...  £/8,558,887 |4,327,570 | 3,627,416)3,613,616 | 3,930,214 


* Includes State Insurance on School Buildings. + Expended by Resumed Properties Depart- 
ment on behalf of Department of Education. } Includes expei.diture on super-primary 
education in intermediate high, district, continuation and rural schools. 


The amounts shown in the foregoing tables do not include any allowance 
for vested residences grauted to teachers, of which the annual value was 
estimated at £61,515 in 1935. The figures are also exclusive of interest paid 
on loan money used for the erection of schools. 


Capital Expenditure on School Buildings, ete. 


Large sums have been expended for the purpose of building new schools, 
teachers’ residences, ete., though the funds available since 1931 have been 
abnormally low owing to financial stringency. The total amount so 
expended during the decennivum ended 30th June, 1935, was £4,134,411, the 
expenditure in each year being as follows:— 


aor aie Amount, a eae Amount. 
£ 1 £ 

1926 505,158 i 1931 335,647 

1927 i 653,047 i 1932 j 91,438 

1928 769,943 b 19338 | 135,824 

1929 | 788,701 | 1934 238,041 

1930 : 400,323 | 1935 216,254 


The whole of this expenditure was met from loan funds in 1929 and 1930, 
and from 1933 to 1935, and a proportion in each of the other years indi- 
cated. From 1926 to 1928 expenditure from the Public Works Fund was 
included, viz., 1926, £124,393; 1927, £144,394; and 1928, £197,052, In 1931 
and 1932 a proportion was met from the Unemployment Relief Fund, the 
amounts being £180,275 and £48,314 respectively. 
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Total Public Expenditure on Education. 


In addition to expenses incurred in respect of the State school system, 
the public expenditure on education in New South Wales includes grants 
and subsidies to the University and other educational and scientific organi- 
sations. A summary of the total expenditure by the State in respect of 
education in various years since 1911 is shown below. The expenditure on 
buildings, equipment, sites, etc., representing capital expenditure, is distin- 
guished as far as practicable from expenditure for maintenance, including 
grants and subsidies which may be regarded as annual costs. 


Year | Expenditure. 
ended aie ; - =e ad ae 
80th June. | Capital. Annual, Total. ‘Por head of 

f i 

£ £ £ £ asd? 
1911 176,778 1,213,368 1,390,146 017 5 
192! 251,880 | 3,473,545 | 3,725,425 115 8 
1931 345,870 4,662,103 5,097,973 319 4 
1932 93,786 4,175,204 4,268,899 113 3 
1933 1407791 } 3,844,849 3,985,640 110 9 
193¢ 241,225 8,701,015 3,942,240 110 2 
1935 238,819 3,946,122 4,184,941 Ill 9 


These figures are exclusive of amounts spent by the State on the agricul- 
tural college and experiment farms and societies for the promotion of agri- 
cultural and allied interests, of which particulars are shown in the chapter 
relating to the agricultural industry. They exclude also the interest paid on 
loan money invested in works used for public instruction. 


Epvcationan anp Scimntirio Societies. 

Many organisations are in existence in New South Wales which have for 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the advance- 
nient of science, art, and literature. These include the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, which has for its objects the advancement of science 
in Australia, and the encouragement of original research in all subjects 
of scientific, artistic, and philosophic interest, and the Linnwan Society 
of New South Wales, established for the special purpose of promoting the 
advancement of the botany and natural history of Australia. 

Other important scientific societies are the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical Asso- 
ciation; the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science; tho 
Royal Geographical Society; the University Science Society; Australian 
Tistorical Society; the Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales; and a 
branch of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand formed in 
1925, 

All the learned professions are represented by associations or societies. 

The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibition of artists’ work at 
Sydney; and of the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apollo Society, and the Royal Sydney Philharmonic Society. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 


The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded 
at a conference called by the Labour Council of New South Wales in June; 
1913, It organises tutorial classes, study circles, summer and holiday 
schools and public lectures. In 1934, the membership of the association 
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in New South Wales consisted of 1,066 individual members, which included 
532 students using the library, and 42 organisations, other than tutorial 
classes, were affiliated with it. There were 875 members, including 464 
students using the library, and 47 affiliated organisations in 1935, 


In 1935, fifty-five tutorial classes were held, viz., thirteen at the Univer- 
sity, nineteen in the city and suburbs, twelve in the Newcastle district, and 
eleven in other country districts. The number of students enrolled was 
1,925 in 1934, and 1,821 in 1935, and the effective enrolment was 1,707 and 
1,595 respectively. The Association had an income in 1935 of £1,766, 
ineluding an endowment of £500 from the State and a grant of £100 from 
the University, and subscription fees amounted to £701. 


CoNSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC. 


The State Conservatorium of Music, which was established in 1915, 
provides tuition in music, from the elementary to the advanced stages. 
The studies are divided into two sections. The Music School Section con- 
sists of three courses, viz., elementary, intermediate, and advanced—the 
last-mentioned extending over two years. A certificate is granted on the 
satisfactory conclusion of each course. The advanced grade certificate of 
the music school section entitles the holders to admission to the diploma 
section, in which a course of two years’ tuition, leading to the professional 
diploma, is given under the persona! direction of the Director of the Con- 
servatorium. A preparatory course is available for juveniles who have not 
previously received musical tuition. An Opera School was established in 
February, 1935, in connection with the Conservatorium to provide complete 
opera and stage training for talented young singers. 


The number of students enrolled in the various courses of study at the 
Conservatorium was 1,116 in 1930, 924 in 1981, 937 in 1932, 827 in 
1933, S76 in 1934 and 950 in 1935. The numbers in 1932, 19388, 1934 and 
1935 included diploma students, of whom six gained the diploma during 
1932, four in 1933, seven in 1934, and four in 1935. The receipts in 1935 
consisted of fees, receipts from concerts, ete., amounting to £20,300, and the 
expenditure was £27,360. The corresponding figures for 1934 were:—- 
Receipts, £16,898; expenditure, £22,214. 


Museums, Liprarics, aND Ant GauLery. 


The Government of New South Wales maintains a number of museums 
and libraries and a National Art Gallery. The capital expenditure by the 
State on buildings for these institutions to 30th June, 1936, amounted to 
£416,918, including £11,436 capital cost of the Herbarium. 


Museums. 


The Australian Museum in Sydney is the oldest institution of its kind in 
Australia, It is incorporated under control of trustees, with a State endow- 
ment, which is supplemented by annual Parliamentary appropriations, It 
contains fine specimens of the principal objects of natural history, and s 
valuable collection of zoological and ethnological specimens. A library 
containing 29,696 volumes at 30th June, 1936, is attached to the insti- 
tution. Lectures and gallery demonstrations are given in the Museum, and 
are open to the public. During the year 1935, visitors to the Museum num- 
bered 208,910, as compared with 188,962 in 1934. The expenditure during 
the year 1935 was £15,776, and amounted to £15,709 in 1934. The institu- 
tion is supported by a statutory endowment of £800 per year and by an 
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annual parliamentary appropriation. Including the vote from consolidated 
revenue, the income for the year ended 30th June, 1935, amounted to 
£15,448, compared with £15,546 in the preceding financial year. 


A Technological Museum has been established as an adjunet to the 
Central Technical College. It contains a valuable series of specimens 
illustrative of various stages of manufacturing, and a collection of natural 
products acquired by purchase, gift, loan, or exchange. Technologicah 
Museums are established also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, New- 
zastle, and Albury. 

Research work is conducted by the scientific staff at the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural resources of 
Australia. 

The Australian War Memorial Museum, which has been located im 
Sydney since 1925, was transferred to Canberra during 1935, and wilk 
yemain there permanently. 

There is a Mining and Geological Museum attached to the Department of 
Mines. Its functions include the preparation and collection of minerals to- 
be used as teaching aids in schools and in other institutions. 


The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


The public have access to the “ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
“Macleay ” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium. 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic Gardens. Housed in the Macleay: 
Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hil! minerals. 


Public Library of New South Wales. 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established in 1826 as the 
Australian Subscription Library. It became a State institution in 1869 
and was incorporated in its present form in 1899 with a statutory endow- 
ment of £2,000 per annum. 


The scope of the library, which is essentially a reference institution, is 
extended by a loan system under which books are forwarded to individual 
students in the country, to rural schools, teachers’ associations, agricultural 
bureaux, mechanics’ institutes, and similar institutions. 


At 30th June, 1936, the Reference Department (exclusive of the Mitchell 
Library) contained 264,274 volumes. During 1935-36 there were 222,736 
visitors on week-days and 13,768 on Sundays. The total attendance in 
1984-35 was 243,385. 


The Research Department made 802 researches during 1935-386 and added 
21,868 references to its own indexes. At 30th June, 1936, the Country 
Circulating Department contained 81,421 volumes, and during 1935-36 sent: 
4,187 boxes and parcels to rural schools, 643 boxes to agricultural bureaux, 
teachers’ associations, mechanics’ institutes and similar institutions, and 
54,620 books to individual students. 


The Mitchell Library contains a unique collection, principally of books: 
and manuscripts relating to Australasia and the Southern Pacific and paint- 
ings of local historic interest, bequeathed by Mr. David Scott Mitchell to 
the trustees of the Public Library. Mr. Mitchell also bequeathed to the 
library an amount of £70,000, the income from which is spent on additions.. 
At the 30th June, 1936, there were 137,712 volumes in the Mitchell Library. 
There were 42,461 visitors during 1935-36 and 38,619 in 1934-35. 
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In 1924 the National Library Act authorised the erection of new build- 
ings at an estimated cost of £493,000, and the work of construction is in pr- 
eress. The total cost to the State of the Public Library buildings at 80th 
June, 1936, was £239,864, which included £29,836, the cost of the older build- 
ing housing the Reference Department and £110,028 expended on the new 
building (incomplete) containing the Mitchell Library, the Dixson Gallery 
aud the Country Circulating Department. The expenditure on mainteu- 
ance during 1935-36 was £24,846 in which was included £3,502 from the 
Mitchell Library Endowment Fund. 


Sydney Municipal Library. 


The Sydney Municipal Library is a free lending library administered by 
the Council of the City of Sydney. It contained 49,777 volumes in 1935. 

Maintenance costs during 1935 amounted to £12,767, including £1,663 
for new books. The total maintenance costs in 1984 amounted to £12,846. 


Other Libraries, 

Local Hbraries established in a large number of centres throughout the 
State, may be classed broadly under two heads—Schools of Avis, which 
are organised and controlled by committees of private citizens and formerly 
were subsidised by the State, but are now dependent upon the monetary 
support accorded by the public; and free libraries established in con- 
neetion with municipalities. Under the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Act any shire or municipality may establish a public library, art 
gallery, or museum. 

The Ubrary of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students, and 29,696 volumes 
may be found on the shelves. In the library attached to the National 
Herbarium there are 11,436 volumes. 

The libraries in connection with the Technological Museum, and ths 
Technical College and branches, contain 18,488 text-books. In the libraries 
of the Teachers’ Colleges there are 48,842 volumes; in libraries attached 
to State Schools, 499,004 volumes; and in the Fisher Library at the Uni- 
versity 224,300 volumes. 

The ParHamentary Library contains over 81,500 books, and large numbers 
of volumes are in the libraries of the law courts and Government offices. 


National Art Gallery of New South Wales. 


The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of oil paintings, 
water colours and statuary, including some works of prominent modern 
artists, and some valuable gifts from private persons. 


The present value of the contents of the Gallery is £190,000, and the cost 
of the building to 80th June, 1936, was £95,509. 

The number of paintings, ete, in the Gallery at the end of 1935 
was 3,306, viz., 679 oil paintings, 481 water-colours, 1,079 black-and-white 
works, 192 statuary casts and bronzes, and 875 other works of art, and the 
total amount expended during the year in purchasing works of art was 
£1,946. Thirty-four works of art were acquired by purchase during the 
year and 49 by gift. 

The total expenditure during 1935 amounted to £6,073, including 
salaries and wages of £3,348. In 1934 expenditure amounted to £5,188, 
of which £3,188 was paid in salaries and wages. 
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The attendance at the National Art Gallery during 1935 was 168,844 on 
week-days and 80,331 on Sundays. Respective attendances in 1934 were 
129,712 and 66,305. 


Art students, under certain regulations, may copy works and enjoy the 
benefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. Collections of 
pictures are sent to the principal country towns for temporary exhibition, 
310 pictures being so distributed during 1935. 


The Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and 
consequent upon its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 


The Wynne Art Prize consisting of the interest on approximately £1,000 
is awarded annually to the Australian artist or sculptor producing the best 
landscape painting of Australian scenery in oils or water colours, or the 
best production of figure sculpture. 


The Archibald Prize is awarded for the best portrait, “preferably of 
s0me Man or woman distinguished in art, letters, science, or politics painted 
by any artist resident in Australasia.” The amount available for the prize 
in each year is approximately £400, 
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LAW COURTS. 


A cardinal principle of the legal system of New South Wales like that 
ef England on whieh it is based is the supremacy of the law of the land. 
By it equal legal status is accorded to all citizens. No person may be 
punished lawfully except for a breach of law proven in the ordinary courts 
before which all men have equal rights. It excludes the existence of 
‘arbitrariness or prerogative on the part of the government or of any 
exemption of officials or others from obedience to the ordinary law or from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. 


LecaL SYSTEM. 
The body of law in force in New South Wales consists of-— 


(i) The common law of England and English statute law inherited 
on the original settlement of the colony in 1788, or applied by an 
Act of the English Parliament passed in 1828. 

(ii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the State of New South Wales, 
together with regulations, rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 

Gii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia 
within the scope of its allotted powers, together with regulations, 
rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 

(iv) Imperial law binding New South Wales as part of the British 
Empire, as part of the Commonwealth of Australia, or as a State 
—subject, since 1931, to the Statute of Westminster. (These 
relate mainly to external affairs or matters of Imperial concern.) 

(v) Case law. (The extent to which judicial decisions of the English, 
Commonwealth or State Courts respectively form part of the State 
law would require too lengthy a statement to be set out here.) 


The proper subjects for Federal legislation are limited to those specified 
tin the Commonwealth Constitution. In some cases Federal powers of 
YJogislation are exclusive of, in others concurrent with, those of the State. 
Tn all cases of conflict valid Federal laws override State laws. 


Characteristic features of the Judicial System of the State are—(a) The 
Yaw of the land is enforceable in public courts of law; (b) the judiciary is 
independent of control by the executive; (c) officials concerned with the 
administration of justice do not as such enjoy any exemption from the 
ordinary law; (d) advocates are admitted to practice by and subject to 
«control exercisable through the Supreme Court. 


The work of the courts is distributed amongst various jurisdictions with 
a yiew to simplifving procedure and avoiding unnecessary delay. Minor 
civil matters are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Courts) 
which have a jurisdiction limited in point of locality and amount. The 
-civil jurisdiction of District Courts also is limited in these respects. The 
‘Supreme Court’s jurisdiction is limited only in respect of matters which 
are reserved for the original jurisdiction of the Federal Courts. In criminal 
matters less serious offences are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions (Police 
Courts), other offences, not being of a capital nature, being dealt with by 
‘Courts of Quarter Sessions. Capital charges are tried at sittings of the 
Supreme Court and in practice offences of an important public nature are 
aoften so dealt with. 

The Supreme Court may delegate certain of its powers (¢.g.. to the’ 
“District Court) and it exercises a genera] power of supervision over the 
administration of justice through its right to issue and enforce writs 
(mandamus, injunctions, ete.) and to entertain appeals. 
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A number cf legal tribunals have been established to deal with special 
matters, viz, Licensing Courts, Taxation Courts of Review, Wardens’ 
Courts (Mining), Courts of Marine Inquiry, Land and Valuation Court, 
and, among criininal courts of magisterial rank, Coroners’ Courts and Chil- 
dren’s Courts. Special jurisdictions are exercised by the Industrial Com- 
mmission and by the Workers’ Compensation Commission. Particular 
matters arising under the various land laws of the State are dealt with by 
Local Land Boards. A Transport Appeal Court, consisting of a District 
‘Court Judge, hears appeals from certain decisions of the transport authori- 
ties. Jurisdiction to hear disputes arising under the Friendly Societies 
Act and the Co-operation Act is given to the Registrar under those Acts. 


New South Wales as a State of the Commonwealth forms part of the 
Commonwealth Judicial System. Except in matters reserved for Federal 
Courts jurisdiction under Federal laws is generally exercisable by State 
oe subject to the limitations imposed on their jurisdiction under State 
Jaws. 


Appeal lies to the Privy Council from the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales and the High Court of Australia, respectively, in proper cases. The 
Privy Council is the final Court of Appeal for the British Dominions. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUDICIAL SYSTEM, 
Ministers of the Crown. 


In New South Wales the duty of administering laws is allotted to 
Ministers of the Crown in their respective spheres. A table of Acts 
administered by each Minister, may be found in “The New South Wales 
Parliamentary Companion.” <A list of these Acts, together with other func- 
tions of the various Ministers, appears in each copy of Hansard (daily 
proceedings). Usually an Attorney-General and a Minister of Justice are 
included amongst the Ministers, but some times these offices are combined. 
At times a Solicitor-General has been included in the Cabinet. At other 
times he has been a salaried public servant. There is also a Crown 
‘Solicitor—a salaried public servant. A common practice is to have an 
officer known as Assistant Law Officer as a further legal adviser to the 
Government. 


The Attorney-General who is the legal adviser of the Government, is 
eharged with the conduct of business relating to the higher courts (such 
as Supreme and District Courts), the offices of the Crown Solicitor, Crown 
Prosecutors, Clerk of the Peace, Parliamentary draftsmen and Court 
reporters as well as statute law consolidation and certain Acts, including 
the Crimes Act, the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act and the Poor Persons’ 
Legal Remedies Act. Furthermore, he corresponds with other Ministers on 
questions of State on which his legal opinion is required, and with judges 
on matters within his control, initiates and defends proceedings by and 
against the State, and determines whether prosecution lies in cases of 
indictable offences. 


The Minister of Justice supervises the working of the magistrates’ courts, 
of gaols and penal establishments, also the operations of the various offices 
eonnected with the Supreme and District Courts. He administers Acts of 
Parliament relating to justices, juries, coroners, prisons and prisoners, land- 
lords and tenants, inebriates, real property, land titles, registration of firms, 
‘gompanies and deeds, births, deaths and marriages, and licensed trades and 
eallings. 
*10119—D 
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Suprrems Court. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales was established in 1824 under 
the Charter of Justice. Jurisdiction is exercised by a Chief Justice and not 
more than nine Puisne Judges, of whom four are engaged usually in the 
“ommon Law and Criminal jurisdictions, and the remainder in Equity, 
Pankruptcy, Probate, Lunacy, and Matrimonial Causes. 


The Court possesses original jurisdiction over all litigious matters arising 
in the State (other than special matters concerning land and industrial 
arbitration), in certain cases where extra territorial jurisdiction has been 
conferred, in Admiralty, and in appeal. Its original jurisdiction is exercised 
usually by one judge. ‘The procedure and practice of the Court are defined 
by statute, or regulated by rules which may be made by any three or more 
judges. In proper cases appeals may be carried from findings of the Supreme 
Court to the High Court of Australia or to the Privy Council. 


Particulars are given below of each division of the civil jurisdiction of the 
Court. 


Common Law Jurisdiction. 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Common Law extends to cases 
not falling within any other jurisdiction. Actions are tried usually in the 
first instance in sittings at nisi prius, before one judge and a jury of four, 
or of twelve in special cases. A jury may be dispensed with by consent of 
both parties and under statutes governing certain cases. A judge may sit 
“in chambers” to deal with questions not requiring to be argued in court. 


The following table gives particulars of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Circuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last five years. The number of writs issued includes cases which were settled 
by the parties without further litigation. 


) j | 


Particulars. 1931, 1932. 1933. | 1934. 1935. 
WritsIesued ... 0... ef 6,857 | 4,907 4,784 | 4,439 | 4,228 
Judgments Signed... at vee} 4,040 2,654 , 2,706 2,423 2,162 

oa sets 5 ae reas 
Causes Tried-— | 1 
Verdict for Plaintiff ..  .., 9 2U2 154 «72—s| 167 202 
Pr Defendant ... . 70 63 49 57 77 
Jury Disagreed ... . Mi 3 2 1 3 I 
Nonsuits .., “we jis veel 21 18 26 | BT 23 
otal ce ah» gg SOR OR 248 | 238 | 308 
Causes — i | 
Not proceeded with... ea 372 | 315 206 | 213 | 237 
Referred to Arbitration... we 1 a vee | care YI . 
— -—_— -— | —_-—__j __- —- 
Total Causes dealt with... 678 | 552 | 454 | 451 | 540 


Litigation in this jurisdiction, as indicated by the number of writs issued, 
has decreased since 1931. The difference between the number of writs issued 
and judgments signed indicates the extent to which suits are not proceeded 
with, and the difference between the number of judgments signed and the 
number of causes tried indicates the extent to which cases are settled with- 
out legal proceedings in court. 
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Equity Jurisdiction. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Equity (which includes infancy) 
is exercised by the Chief Judge in Equity, by the Judge in Bankruptcy sit- 
ting in Equity, or by either sitting with two other Judges. The procedure 
of the Court is governed by the Equity Act, 1901, and subsidiary rules. The 
Jurisdiction extends to granting equitable relief by enforcing rights not 
recognised at Common Law and by special remedies such as the issue of 
injunctions, writs of specific performance, aud a jurisdiction in infancy. 
The Court in making binding declarations of right may obtain the assistance 
of specialists such as actuaries, engineers, or other persons. In deciding 
legal rights incidental to its cases, it exercises all the powers of the Common 
Law jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and may award damages in certain 
cases. 


Attached to the Court there is a Master in Equity who performs adminis- 
trative duties and performs judicial functions where directed in determining 
certain mino1 matters, such as conducting inquiries, taking accounts, and 
taxing costs. He is also Registrar of the Court, and controls tho records 
and funds within its charee, 

The transactions in Equity during the year ended 30th June, 1936, 
included the following :——-Decrees 107, orders on motions and petitions 1,288, 
orders by Judge in Chambers 324, and Master’s orders 3. In 1935, 91 
decrees, 1,179 orders on motions and petitions, and 324 orders by Judge 
in Chambers and 6 Master’s orders were made. 


Lunacy Jurisdiction, 


Jurisdiction in Lunacy in the Supreme Court is exercised as a separate 
Jurisdiction by the Chief J udge in Equity. There is a Master in Lunacy 
(who is also Master in Equity) to perform administrative work and manage 
estates. The Court upon hearing evidence, with or without examination of 
the person, may declare any person to be of unsound mind or incapable of 
managing His own affairs, or it may direct that such question be deterinined 
by a jury of four or twelve persons. When such a declaration is made the 
Master in Lunacy may assume the management of such person’s estate until 
his discharge or death, or a committee of management may be appointed 
subject to supervision by the Master in Lunacy. 


The amount of Trust funds of insane persons and patients controlled by 
the Master in Lunacy at 30th June, 1935, was £1,143,610, and £1,231,066 
at 30th June, 1986. In 1934-35 and 1935-86, respectively, the funds com- 
prised mortgages £174,825 and £173,691, Commonwealth Government 
securities £691,905 and £683,795, fixed deposits £247,040 and £331,361, 
cash £7,681 and £19,725, Commonwealth Savings Bank deposits £22,159 and 
£22,494. In addition there were assets of considerable value in the form 
of scrip, real estate, ete. A deduction ranging up to 4 per cent. from the 
net income of insane persons and patients whose estates are managed by 
the Master in Lunacy amounted in 1934-35 to £3,916, and the fees collected 
to £244, Deductions made in 1985-36 amounted to £3,121, and fees 
collected to £270. 


Probate Jurisdiction. 
Probate jurisdiction extends over all property, real or personal, in New 


South Wales of deceased persons, testate or intestate. The jurisdiction is 
exercised by a Probate Judge, or by any judge acting on his behalf. By 
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probate rule of 18th October, 1906, the Registrar in Probate exercises juris- 
diction in granting probate and letters of administration in all matters where 
no contention has arisen and in passing the accounts of executors and 
administrators, including the allowance of commission to them for their 
trouble. The Registrar or any interested party may refer any matter to 
the Court. The Registrar also exercises jurisdiction in minor dealings 
affecting estates where no objection is raised by any interested party. 


k 


Until the granting of tration the property of 
deceased persons vests in the Pt 7 cannot be legally dealt 
with except in minor matters. | ay the i s of the successors, the 
ereditors, and the State are ispu wills are tried 
by the Judge, with or without a jury, to determine issues of fact, and juris- 
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i | £ 
1931 4,874 pS 1 21,25) 032: 
1982 | 4,209 he 1 7,446 | 22,105,111 
1933 | 5,28) | 2 $96 | 7,492 22,840,216 
1984 i 5,603 3,469,842 | 7G, 792 | 23,750,851 
1935 | 5,96} | 2,759,547 | 8,606 eae 
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sown above represent the gross value of estates, inclusive of 
those not subject to duty, and of estates deait with by the Public Trustee. 
In some cases probate or letters of administration are taken out a second. 
time and such estates are duplicated in the foregoing figures. Where estates 
are less than £300 in value probate or letters of administration may be 
granted on personal application to the Registrar, without the intervention 
of a solicitor. 


Jurisdiction in Matrimonial Causes (Divorce). 


This jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court by the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1878. Previously marriages could be dissolved only by speciak 
Act of Parliament. This Act, with its amendments, was consolidated in 
1899. A Judge of the Supreme Court is appointed Judge ivoree, but 
any other judge may act for him. The forms of relief granted olution 
of marriages, judicial separation, declaration of nullity of marriage, and 
orders for restitution of coniugal rights. Orders for the eustody of children, 
alimony, damages, and settlement of marriage property may be made. 
Decrees for the dissolution of marriage are usually made provisional for a 
short period, and absolute at the expiration thereof if no reason to the 
contrary is shown, e.g., collusion. Where there is reason to believe that 
dissolution of marriage is sought for ulterior motives and that collusion has 
taken place between the parties, it is customary for the Crown to intervene: 
and place before the Court any relevant facts in its possession. The Crown,. 
however, cannot intervene after the decree nisi has been made absolute. 


The grounds on which dissolution may be granted on petition and the 


conditions as to domicile have been set out in previous issues of this 
Year Book. 
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The following statement shows the number of petitions in matrimanial . 


causes made and granted in New South Wales during the past five years... 


in comparison with the average per year in quinquennial periods since : 


1908 :— 
| Petit i Number of Petitions Granted. Restitution of 
\fox Eee | o = - _ ‘ Conjugal Rights. 
. Judicial : oe Sc Ne - 
Year H Separation, Divorces, Petitions | Nullity of Marriage. | | 
. and Nullity!___ OP ose ee Be ie 
of Marriage) Decrees | Deore g | Judicial Decrees | Petitions. : Decrees 
| Lodged. | Nist Wiest mans oe Nist made [Seehreds 
| | Granted. | Absolute,| Granted. | Absolute, 
> digs =" ‘i 7 — —- i 
19N8-12# 453° 260 269 12 4 | 4 1 28 18 
1913-17* | 642 393 BH | Qa 3 {| 38) sf 74 51 
1918-22* | 1,04] | 672 552 18 | 7 | 5 236 141 
1923-27 * 1,391 992 903 13 | 9 8 | 266 | 168 
19238-52* 1,480 1,059 957 | 4 1h 9 . 311 | 180 
193] 1,303 | 897 1,076 3 | 8 8 / 281 170 
1932 1,516 | 1,060 846 17 9 7 [' 330 189 
1983 ; 1,671 | 1,089 1,098 | 92 9 6 | 333 234 
1934 | 1,780 | 1,132 1,078 | le j 16 14 i 386 | 196 
1985 1,728 1127 } 1g | 13 | 9 9 


{ 843) 1 188 


i 
{ 


* Average per year, 
The number of petitions lodged in forma pauperis during 1935 was 944, 
of which 825 were for divorcee, 7 for nullity of merrisge, 4 for judicial 


y 


separation, and 108 for restitution of conju 


2a) pio} 
gat rights, 


The number of petitioners of each sex in cases where deerees for divores 
or nullity of marriage were made absolute, or judicial separation was: 
granted, during each of the past ten years was as follow:— 


Year in Nuniber of Successful Petitions i Year a | Number of Successful Petitions 
which lodged by | which | lodged by 
PEE ! : < Y Petition F = . 2 
pee ae Husband, Wife. | Total, | stanted. | Husband. | Vite. | Total. 
J i 
| ] i] a _ 
1926 | 383 | 524 | s47 |i 1931 | 440 | 647 | 1,087 
1927 42] | 667 | 1,688 ] 1932 | 362 | 508 870 
1928 373 554 | 927 y 1933 429 607 1,036 
1929 | 429 | 666 | 1,095 1934 451 | 654 1,105 
1980 | 396 | 555 951 } 1935 | 466 =| 682 | 1,148 
! U 


The proportion of the petitions lodged by husbands is about 40 per cent. 
The grounds of suits in which decrees for divorce or nullity of marriage 
were made absolute during each of the past five years were as follow :— 


C | | | | 


Ground of Suit. 1931. ; 1932, | 1988. , 1984. 19385. 
! ! i t 
Adultery veg kee ay aes fo se; 265 | 226 | 228 246 | 256 
Bigamy ais ee otk aes ant bis 7 6 4 15 11 
Cruelty and Repeated Assaults a se sor| 5 7 5 2 3 
3 », Habitual Deunkenness ibs i 616 14 8 7; ll 
Desertion 612 450 596 609 688 ; 


Habitual Drunkenness and Neglect to Sup- j 
port, or Neglect of Domestic Duties weed 
Non-compliance with Order for Restitution of | | 
Conjugal Rights ses eee Ses w: 142) 181) 160] 199} 141 
Other... whe wit = a -_ welt 8 5 6 3 7 


29 14 17; 20 16 


Total zck as netee 853 1,014 | 1,092 | 1,133 
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In the 1,124 cases in which decrees for divorce were made absolute 
during 1935 the mean duration of marriage was as follows:—Under 5 years, 
44; 5-9 years, 895; 10-14 years, 285; 15-19 years, 182; 20-29 years, 184; 
60-39 years, 29; and 40-50 years, 5. In the cases of 349 marriages there 
avere no children; one child in 396 cases; two children, 186; three children, 
94; four children, 39; and five or more children in 56 cases. In 4 cases 
the details were not stated. 


Admiralty Jurisdiction. 

Jurisdiction as a Colonial Court of Admiralty was conferred on the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales on 1st July, 1911, by Order-in-Council, 
under the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act (Imperial), 1890. The Court 
may sit also as a Prize Court by authority of a proclamation of August, 
1914, under the Prize Courts Act (Imperial), 1894. 


Hicuer Criixat Corrs. 


The higher courts of criminal jurisdiction consist of the Central Criminal 
Court (which sits in Sydney and is presided over by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court), of the Supreme Court on circuit, and of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions held at important centres throughout the State, each presided over 
by a Judge of the District Court as chairman. The courts deal with 
indictable offences which are the more serious criminal cases. Offences 
punishable by death may be tried only before the Central Criminal Court, 
‘which exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, or before 
the Supreme Court on circuit. 


All persons charged with criminal offences must be charged betore a 
judge with a jury of twelve chosen by lot from a panel provided by the 
sheriff. The jury finds as to the facts of the case, and its verdict must be 
unaninious. If unanimity is not reached within twelve hours, a verdict is 
not returned, and the accused may be tried before another jury. 


Central Criminal Court and Supreme Court on Circuit. 


The Central Criminal Court exercises the criminal jurisdiction of ths 
Supreme Court in Sydney, and a Judge of the Supreme Court exercises 
a similar jurisdiction in circuit towns. Usually capital offences, the more 
serious indictavle offences committed in the metropolitan area, and offences 
which may not be tried conveniently at Quarter Sessions, or at sittings of 
the Supreme Court in the country, are tried at the Central Criminal Court. 
Appeal from the finding of these courts lies to the Court of Crimina! 
Appeal, consisting of three or more Judges of the Supreme Court and, in 
proper cases, to the High Court of Australia or the Privy Council. A 
Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in Sydney may act as a Court of Gaol 
Delivery, to hear and determine the cases of untried prisoners upon returns 


of such prisoners supplied by the gaolers of the State under rules of the 
Court. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions. 


‘These courts are held at times and places appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, in districts which coincide with those of District Courts. Forty- 
four places were appointed in 1935, courts being held usually prior to 
District Court sittings, from two to four times a year in country centres, 
but eleven times in Sydney, and eight times in Parramatta. 


In addition to exercising their original jurisdiction, the courts hear 
appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions and certain appeals from other 
eourts, e.g., Licensing Courts. Appeals from Quarter Sessions are heard 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
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Cases before Higher Criminal Courts. 


The following table relates to the number of distinct persons charged 
before Courts of Quarter Sessions, sittings of the Supreme Court at circuit 
towns, and the Central Criminal Court, and it shows the number convicted 
for each of the classes of more serious offences. Where two or more charges 
were preferred against the same person, account has been taken only of the 
principal charge. 


Convictions—Principal Offence. 
! | Sees ees 
Year. vee Guilty, | Against | {Total Persons Convicted 
; Charged. | etc. | Against | Against | Currency, | Other Per 10,000 
i ; Person. | Property. | oe | Offences. Number. | of Popula- 
: i | { rgery. { tion. 
) } : j 
1911 979° 441 | 141 | 318 48 | 86 538 3-23 
1921 1,722 61l | 166 | 853 48 i 44 1,111 5:27 
1930-31 1,711 508 #170 | 977 36 | 1,208 | 4°75 
1931-32 1,497 458 162 | 892 48 | 37 1,189 4°44 
1932-33 1,501 477 132; 795 4] | 56 1,021 | 3:95 
1933-34 | 1,287 432 153 | 630 37 | 385 855 | 3:27 
1934-35 1,191 329 153 640 38; O81 862 | 3:27 
1935-36 | 1,084 318 | 179 | 528 19 | 45 766 2°88 


In view of the facts that trials of accused persons in higher criminak 
courts take place on indictment by the Attorney-General, and usvally after- 
magisterial inquiry into the sufficiency of evidence for such trials, and that 
the question of guilt is decided by a jury of laymen, it is interesting to note 
that only about two-thirds of the persons charged are convicted, and in the- 
ease of offences against the person the proportion is approximately one-half. 


Of the persons convicted during the year ended 30th June, 1936, the maleg- 
numbered 744 and females 22. In 1934-35 the distribution of convic- 
tions according to sex was males 832, females 30; and the proportion per 
100,000 of each sex was males 62, females 2.3 


The following table shows the number of persons convicted for specific: 
offences included in the foregoing statement :— 


| Number of Offenders Convicted. 


Offences, 7 7 
1911. 1921. | 1938-34 | 1934-35, | 1985-36. 
Murder ... 4 3 8 § 2 | 3 10 
Attempted Murderand Shooting at with Intent 3 3 4 ; 5 | 3B 
Manslaughter ... Fi 4 , 1; 5 | 6 | 
Rape and other Offences against Females 29 21 42 48 | 5S 
Unnatural Offences... Wee 2 23 19 24 | 29 
Abortion and sehen i to Procure. tet 3 | 2 jo. 1 | 2. 
Bigamy ... we ins ee 16 22 280; 15 14 
Assault . es «| 80 | 63 13; Wi 14 
Burglary ‘and Housebreaking | ‘ -] 62 | 244 383 364 | 322 
Robbery and Stealing from the Person ...! 14 35 | 29 55 29- 
Stealing Horses, Cattle, Sheep... | 26 48 | 7 5 | 
Embezzlement and Stealing byServants ...| 26 420; 22 7 | 20 
Larceny and Receiving ae aes | 181 376 = |: 128 124 | 74. 
Fraud and False Pretences ... ae «| 88 1 80 41 58 39 
Arson... eee. Seg 1: 6 7 | & 
Forgery, Uttering For ged Documents ...| 41 44 | 16 j; 20 | Jl 
Conspiracy __... ee tee 16 ; 1 | WW | * 24 
Perjury and Subornation Fe woe ase 10 |; «(17 or) ]1 | 3 
| ! i 
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In so far as the number of persons convicted indicates the prevalence of 
erime,.the above statement shows that during post-war as compared with 
;spre-war years, the increase in crime occurred principally in burglary and 
_-housebreaking. On the other hand considerable decreases took place in the 
number of assaults and cases of forgery. 
‘District Courts. 

District Courts have been in existence in New South Wales since 1858 as 
intermediaries between the Small Debts Courts and the Supreme Court. 
They are presided over by judges with special legal training, who have 
jurisdiction only over cases arising in districts allotted to them. Sittings 
are held at places and times appointed by the Governor-in-Council. There 
are nine District Court Judges and arrangements were made for sittings 
in sixty-three districts in 1935. The courts sit at intervals during ten 
months of the year in Sydney, and two or more times per year in 
important country towns. A registrar and other officers are attached to 
each court. 

‘Ordinarily cases are heard by a judge sitting alone, but a jury may be 
empanelled by direction of the judge, or upon demand by either plaintiff 
or defendant, in any case where the amount claimed exceeds £20. The 
jurisdiction of the Court extends over issues of fact in equity, probate, and 
divorce proceedings remitted by the Supreme Court, and over actions at 
Common Law involving an amount not exceeding £400, or £200 where 
a title to land is involved. 


The findings of the District Court are intended to be final, but new trials 
may be granted, and appeals may be made to the Supreme Court in certain 
cases. 


Particulars of suits brought in District Courts in their original juris: 
‘dictions during the last five years are given in the following table :— 


7 | 1 
Causes Tried. ‘Judgment; | 
Causes | for | Gay Total 
Pans Dis | Plaintit C2US°6 | Total oun | Causes 
ee ee brea continued |by Default, or Suits | ee Pending 
i aaa Defendant ar \¢ Cony | Arbi- co i during Foe 
Plaintiff (including hes nou keke | tration. | 4 Year, : 
a - |“Nonsuit, | bearing. | are a | 
| etc.). ji enh | 
1 | 
1931 | 1,280 | 479 | 3,217 | 7,939 | ... 12,915 | 11,538 | 5,444 
1932 1,228 | 343 | 2,856 6,438 |... 10,865 | 10,060 ) 4,639 
1933 | 1,087 | 329 | 2,779 , 6,652 | .. | 10,847 | 10,662) 4,454 
1984 832 , 330 3,987 5,855 1 11,005 } 9,799 , 3,248 
ae Al \ | : , | 2 = 
1935 926 833 : 2.986 5,775 |... ' 10,020 | 10,787 3,965 
\ | : i | i 


Of the causes tried during 1935, 108 were tried by jury and 1,151 without 
a jury. The amount of judgment for plaintifis durimg the year was 
£310,446. 

In addition to the suits covered by the foregoing table a considerable 
amount of work is done in the District Courts under various Acts. 


Lanp AND VALUATION Court. 


The Land Court of Appeal, established originally in 1889, was re-consti- 
tuted at the close of 1921 as the Land and Valuation Court. This court is 
presided over by a judge, whose status is equal to that of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and who may sit as an open court at such places as he 
determines, with two assessors in an advisory capacity. The procedure of 
the court is governed by rules made by the Judge, who also exercises powers 
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over witnesses and the production of evidence similar to those of a Judge in 
the Supreme Court. On questions of fact the decisions of the Judge are 
final, but appeal may be made to the Supreme Court against his decision on 
points of law. : 

The Court exercises original jurisdiction in: (a) claims for compensation 
arising out of resumption by public authorities or for damages caused by 
the execution of authorised works; (b) registration of land agents and 
their charges; (c) and determination of certain rentals under the Landlord 
and Tenant Act. The Court also exercises appellate jurisdiction in respect 
of (a) appeals from the decisions of the local land boards under the Crown 
Lands Acts, Pastures Protection Acts and kindred Acts; (b) all valuations 
by the Valuer- General; (¢) all valuations by rating authorities including 
the City Council aleve the valuation exceeds £5,000; (d) claims for com- 
pensation in respect of deiicensed premises; (e) claims for compensation 
under the Mines Subsidence Act; (f) and appeals under the Reclamation 
Act. 


WorKERS’ ComMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


A special and exclusive jurisdiction was conferred on the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Commission to determine all questions arising under the Workers’ 
Compensation Act, which came iuto “force on 1st Judy, 1926, and its 
amendments. The Commission is a body corporate, with perpetual succes- 
sion, and it consists of a barrister of five years standing, appointed as 
chairman with the game status, salary, and rights as a District Court Judge, 
together with two members appointed for a period of seven years and 
representing employers and employees respectively. A medical referee may 
be summoned to sit as assessor with the Commission. 


The Chairman alene decides points of law, but, on questions of fact the 
decision of the Commission is that of a majority of its members. Either 
the chairman or a majority of the Commission may refer any question of 
law for the decision of the Supreme Court by way of stating a case, but 
the determinations of the Commission on matters of fact are final, and may 
not be challenged in any court. An appeal by way of case stated on question 
of law, lies to the Supreme Court and from the Supreme Court to the High 
Court of Australia and the Privy Council. 


For the purpose of conducting its proccedings the Commission has the 
powers of a Commissioner under the Royal Commissions Act, 1923. 


During the year 1935-36, the Commission in open Court dealt with 
1,228 applications for determination regarding the liability of employers 
to pay compensation and in Chambers considered 1,275 applications by 
dependants of deceased workers, or by workers under a legal disability. 
In 1984-35, 1,352 applications were dealt with in open Court, and 1,193 
applications were disposed of in Chambers. Further particulars relating 
to compensation are shown in the chapter relating to Employment. 


Courts or Marre Inquiry. 


Cases of shipwreck or casualty to British vessels, or the detention of any 
ships alleged to be unseaworthy, and charges of misconduct against officers 
of British vessels arising on or near the coast of New South Wales, or on 
any ship registered at or proceeding to any port therein, are heard by one 
or more authorised Judges of the District Court or Police or Stipendiary 
Magistrates sitting with two or more assessors as a Court of Marine 
Inquiry. 

The proceedings of the Court are governed by the Navigation Acts cf the 
State and Commonwealth. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNALS. 


A system of industrial arbitration was inaugurated in 1901, when courts 
of law were established to determine certain disputes between employers 
and employees relating to working conditions. The system has been 
changed fundamentally from time to time, and the statutory basis of the 
present system is the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, with subsequent 
amendments. The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926, substi- 
tuted an Industrial Commission for the former Court of Industrial Arbi- 
tration as from 15th April, 1926. 

There are four members of the Industrial Commission, as provided by the 
Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act passed in May, 1936, any 
three of whom may constitute the Commission. Members hold 
office during good behaviour and have the same status and rights 
as a puisne Judge of the Supreme Court. Persons cligible for appoint- 
ment as a member of the Commission are puisne Judges of the Supreme 
Court, District Court Judges, barristers of five years standing, and 
solicitors of seven years standing. The Commission has authority to 
adjudicate in cases of illegal strikes, lockouts or unlawful dismissals, 
and may summon any person to a compulsory couference; to inquire 
into any industrial matter referred by the Minister; to deter- 
mine a standard of living and to declare the living wage; to hold 
conferences regarding the settlement of any industrial matter; to hear 
appeals under the Act and to exercise the powers of the Board of Trade 
under the Monopolies Act. By an amending Act, passed in 1932, the 
Commission is empowered to determine the standard hours to be worked in 
industries within its jurisdiction. There is a Conciliation Commissoner 
appointed for a term of seven years, who exercises powers formerly resid- 
ing in conciliation committees. Additional conciliation commissioners 
may be appointed. 

Conciliation committees may be established for various industries on the 
recommendation of the Industrial Commission, but the Conciliation Com- 
missioner may sit with or without the members of the committee, to 
inquire into industrial matters and to make awards governing working 
conditions. If members sit with the Commissioner, they sit as assessors 
only and are without voting powers. The Commissioner has original juris- 
diction in respect of industrial matters arising in industries in respect of 
which the Industrial Arbitration Act applies. 

‘The Act of 1982 provided for the appointment of an Apprenticeship Com- 
missioner, and he, and the members of the Conciliation Committee for an 
industry, constitute the apprenticeship council for that industry, with power 
to regulate wages, hours and other conditions of apprenticeship. The 
apprenticeship councils are given similar powers in respect of trainee 
apprentices by the ameuding Act of 1936. 

Industrial magistrates are appointed under the Act of 1912, with juris- 
diction over cases arising out of non-compliance with awards, and statutes 
goverzing working conditions of employees. Their powers are cognate with 
those of police magistrates. 

Details of the constitution and operations of these tribunals are pub- 
lished in the chapter relating to “ Industrial Arbitration.” 


TAXATION APPEALS, 


Tks Income Tax (Management) Act, 1936, provides for the constitution 
of a Board of Appeal consisting of three members of whom one is required 
to be a barrister or solicitor and one a public accountant, in each case of 
not less than seven years standing. he Board may hear and determine any 
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appeal against a State assessment and its decision is final except where a 
question of law is involved, or in the case of a question of fact, where the 
Beard certifies that the amount of tax in dispute exceeds the sum of three 
hundred pounds. In such a case appeal lies from the Board to the Full 
Supreme Court. 


An appeal may be made direct to the Supreme Court against the decision 
of the Commissioner of Taxation on an objection to an assessment in any 
case, except where the taxpayer is dissatisfied with any opinion, decision or 
determination given by the Commissioner in the exercise of a discretion 
conferred upon him by statute. Appeals against the exercise of the Com- 
sioner’s discretion may be made to the Board of Appeal only. For the pur- 
pose of hearing appeals made direct to it, the Supreme Court consists of a 
single justice. There is no right of appeal to the Full Court, but the Court 
may state a case for the opinion of the Full Supreme Court upon questions 
of law. There is an appeal to the High Court from any decision of the 
Supreme Court whether that decision is given by a single justice or by th 
Full Court. 


The Act will commence from a date to be fixed by proclamation published 
in the Government Gazette. 


Courts of Review established under previous Income Tax (Manage- 
ment) Acts cease to function upon the commencement of the Income Tax 
(Management) Act, 1936, except for completely disposing of any part-heard 
appeals, 


Lower Courts or Crvit JURISDICTION, 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Court). 


A limited civil jurisdiction is conferred by the Small Debts Recovery- 
Act, 1912, on magistrates and justices sitting as Small Debts Courts tu 
determine, in a summary way according to equity and good conscience,. 
uctions for the recovery of debt or damages. The jurisdiction of these courts 
is limited to cases involving not more than £50. A police or stipendiary 
magistrate may exercise the full jurisdiction of the court, two justices of 
the peace may hear cases involving amounts up to £30, and one justice up 
to £5. In cases of indefinite demands jurisdiction extends only to cases 
involving £10, or, by consent of the parties, up to £30, but the courts may 
not deal with matters involving titles to freehold or future rights, 


In general, appeal may be made from a decision of the court only when 
it exceeds its jurisdiction or violates natural justice, 


The principal officers of the court are a registrar, who acts as clerk to the- 
bench and may enter judgment in cases of default of defence, or where. 
claims are admitted and agreed upon, and such ‘bailiffs as are appointed) 
from time to time for the service and execution of process. 


Particulars of the transactions of Small Debts Courts during the last 
five years are shown below :— 

: Verdicts for Plaintiff. 7 . Garnishea 
Plaints Executions is 

Year, ~ ; Order. 

“ entered. Number. | Amount. issued. jasued. 

; i 3 t Z a 7 
1931 71,509 40,442 397,902 16,318 5,722 
1932 58,384 | 30,864 318,348 10,445 4,677 
1933 63,999 36,316 372,065 7,427 5,805 
1934 61,171 | 37,253 384,909 7,516 6,391 
1935 59,377 | 34,451 | 346,268 8,257 7,03) 
i 


ee Deum Se 


eis 
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., in garnishee cases the Court may order that all debts due by a garnishee 
‘to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a 
subsequent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount 
owing as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, 
garnishee orders may be made only for so much as excceds £2 per week. 
‘The garnishee cases numbered 6,391 in 1984 and 7,081 in 1935. 


Licensing Courts. 

Under the Liquor Act of 1912 and its amendments, a Licensing Court 
in each of the licensing districts in New South Wales deals with appli- 
‘cations for new licenses, renewals, removals, or transfers of existing licenses 
to manufacture or sell intoxicating Liquors. 

Three police magistrates, appointed as licensing magistrates, constitute 
the Licensing Courts for all the districts of the State. The same iagis- 
trates constitute the Licenses Reduction Board. They may delegate minor 
functions to a police or stipendiary magistrate. The Court sits as an open 
court, and appeals from its decisions lie to the District Court. 

Particulars relating to the operations of the Licensing Courts and the 
Licenses Reduction Board are shown in the chapter entitled “ Social Con- 
dition.” 

Wardens’ Courts (lining). 

By virtue of the Mining Act, 1906, and amendments, mining wardens may 
hold courts to determine disputes within their districts as to the possession 
of mining lands, or claims under mining contracts. In general their pro- 
cedure is summary, and their decisions final, but appeal lies in certain 
eases to a District Court sitting as a Mining Appeal Court or, on points 
of law, by way of stating a case to the Supreme Court. 


Land Boards.* 


Local Land Boards cach consisting of a salaried clairman, usually pos- 
sessing legal and administrative experience, and of two other members 
(pacd by fees) possessing local knowledge, were first appointed under the 
Crown Lands Act of 1884. These boards sit as open courts, and follow 
procedure similar to that of Courts of Petty Sessions. Their functions are 
‘to determine questions under the Crown Lands Acts, and other matters 
referred by the Minister. Sittings are held as required at appointed places 
in each of twelve Land Board Districts in the Eastern and Central Divisions 
of the State. There are also special Land Boards for the Yanco, Mirrool, 
and Coomealla Irrigation Areas. 

The management and control of Crown Lands in the Western Division 
of the State is vested in a Commissioner. Land Boards consisting of a 
salaried chairman and one other member (paid by fees) function similarly 
to those in the other territorial divisions. 


Fair Rents Courts. 


These courts were established under the Fair Rents Act, 1915, for the 
regulation of the rents of dwellings let at a rental not exceeding the rate 
of £3 per week. The jurisdiction was extended in 1926 to retail shops at 
rentals not exceeding £6 per week, but it was curtailed by an amendment 
passed in 1928, which provided also that the Fair Rents Act would cease to 
have effect on 1st July, 1983. 

Particulars of the operations of the Courts were published in the chapter 
“Food and Prices” of the Year Book for 1931-32 at page TOI, 


* See chapter on Land Legislation and’ Settlement. 
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Lewer Courts or Criuan anp Quast-Crrimnat Jvurispicrion. 
Couris of Petty Sessions (Police Courts). 


These Courts ave held daily in large centres, and periodically, as oceasion 


demands, in small centres. They operate under various statutes (chiefly 
the Crime st, 1900, Police Olfences Act, 1901, and Vagraney Act, 1962), 
which describe the nature of offences, penaltics, and certain procedure, and 
prescribe the number of justices or magistrates for the trial of various 
offences. Cases ar | 


Broken Hill, Parra " 
Wollongong Districts, and in other districts by a Police Magistrate or by 
Justices of the Peace. The procedure is governed in a general way by the 
Justices Act, 1902, and its amendments. These courts deal with minor 
offenges, which may be treated summarily, while serious charges are investi- 


gated, and the accused committed to higher courts when a pr 
is made out. 

Offences punishable summarily by Courts of Petty Scssions include most 
oifences against good order and breaches of regulations. Certain offences 
are made punishable summarily with the consent of the accused. The courts 
deal also with certain other cases, such as proceedings arising under the 
Master and Servants Act, the Deserted Wives and Children Act, Child 
Welfare Act, and administrative regulations. 

Appeal against fine or imprisonment is heard by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, but on a disputed point of law the magistrate may state a case for 
the Supreme Court 


Children’s Courts. 

Children’s Courts were established by proclamation weder the Infant 
Protection Act, 1904, and the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders 
Act, 1905, which were consolidated with other enactments by the Child 
Welfare Act, 1923. Each court consists of a special magistrate with juris- 
‘diction within a proclaimed area. Elsewhere the jurisdiction of a court may 
be exercised by a special magistrate, or two Justices of the Peace. The 
magistrates exercise all the powers of a Police or Stipendiary Magistrate in 
respect of cases involving children as parties or witnesses to the exclusion of 
ordinary courts of law. By this means children are protected against the 
adverse influences which they would encounter in the ordinary courts. 

The jurisdiction embraces proceedings concerning maintenance of infants, 
offences by or against children, and neglected or uncontrollable children. 
‘Matters arising under the Deserted Wives and Children Act, ¢.g., complaints 
for wife maintenance, are also determined by the Children’s Court. The 
Court is endowed with extensive powers, such as the committal of children 
to reformatory homes, release on probation, etc. 

Appeal from its decision lies in proper cases to the Supreme Court, 
Quarter Sessions, or in certain circumstances to a District Court. 

Separate statistics of the proceedings of Children’s Courts are not avail- 
able, as they are included with those of ordinary Courts of Petty Sessions. 


Cases before Magistrates’ Courts. 


Particulars of the number of offences charged, and convictions obtained in 
Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, are shown below. Except 
where otherwise stated the figures represent the total number of offences 
charged, and where multiple charges are preferred at the same time, 
separate account is taken of each. The figures should not be used for the 
purpose of comparison with other States or countries, unless the same rules 
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are observed in tabulating the statistics of crime. They are not comparable, 
for instance, with the statistics of Magistrates’ Courts in the States of 
Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, where an accused person 
charged with a number of offences at the same time is counted once only :— 


Offences Charged. Per cent. 

a - 7 oa 7 p : on a - os a ag Com- 

Eee. Withdrawn i Cone: \ with, | Con mitted 
or Convicted. ‘ Total. Rettt nif nee to 
: Higher | drawn, | victed. io! 

_ Discharged. | Contts: | : | a el 
1911 8,878 65,058 1,178 | 75,114 11°8 | 86°6 16 
1921 11,877 80,214 | 2,594 | 94,685 | 126 | 847 27 
1931 17,817 | 101,675 2,751 | 121,743 | 142 | 835 | 23 
1932 20,237 93,560 2,244 136.341 Wwe4 | 807 1:9: 
19383 23,857 100,075 2,202 126.134 i 39:0 | 79°3 V7 
1934 22,210 104,018 1,732 | 127,860 |) 17°3 | 81°38 14 
1635 23,017 110,135 1,748 134,900 | 171 816 13 
f | 


Toward the end of 1916 provision was made whereby persous arrested for 
drunkenness were allowed to forfeit a deposit (nominally bail) in lieu of 
appearing in court. The amount was originally fixed at 5s., the usual penalty 
imposed, but it has been increased to 10s. Approximately one-third of the 
cases of drunkenness are dealt with in this manner, and they are included 
in the statistics as convictions, as well as those cases where the offender ig 
admonished and set free without penalty. 


It is not possible to determine the number of distinct persons charged in 
each year, as particulars obtained from persons accused of minor offences, 
particularly vagrants, do not form a reliable basis for identification. 


Only a small proportion of the offences for which summary convictions 
are effected are really criminal offences, that is, offences against person or 
property. The following table shows a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were recorded, also the rate per 1,000 of mean popula- 
tion :— 


| Number of Convictions for Minor Offences. 


J 1 r 
| \ { 


} 
bes Against Good Ord | 
j : Agalns' Lore] raer i 
| ee Against } \ Other apey 
| Person. Property Drunken , Offences. | Convietions. 
f = Other. | | 


} ness, I | 


1911 | 1,664 | 3,404 | 29,299 | 14,886 | 15,805 » 65,058 


1921 ' 2,127 | 5,924 | 28,702 | 18,086 | 25,375 | 80,214 
1931 | 1,849 : 11,708 | 20,559 | 15,598 | 5),961 | 101,675 
1932 | 1,993 . 10,104 | 23,510 | 15,057 | 45,196 | 93,860 
1933 | 1,606 | 9,454 | 295,421 | 14,026 | 49,568 | 100,075 


1934 | 1,546 | 10,305 26,344 | 12,889 52,934 | 104,018 


1935 | 1,677 | 10,368 27,823 13,548 | 56,719 | 110,135 
j j } | { 
Number per 1,000 of Mean Population. 
1913 100 {| 2:04 | 17°60 | 8-94 | 9°49 39:07 
1921 101 2°8) | 13-6) ' 858 | 12°04 38°05 
19BL 0°72 4°58 | 8°04 | 610 | 20°84 | 39°78 
1982 O77 3°92 | 8:34 | 5°84 | 1752 | 36°39 
1933 0-62 3°63 9-77 5:39 | 19-05 38°46 
1934 0°59 3-93 10-04 491 | 20:18 | 39°65 
1635 6°63 3°92 | 10°52 5°12 | 21-44 | 41°63 
i { 
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There has been a marked increase in convictions classified under the 
heading “ other offences,’ which consist mainly of breaches of administra- 
tive law, ¢.g., traffic regulations and local government by-laws. A large 
proportion are minor breaches or are committed through inadvertence or 
in ignorance of the law, and are met with the infliction of a fine. As local 
and other administrative activities have been extended, it is a natural 
corollary that such offences should become more numerous. Thus the 
convictions under the traffic regulations have increased to such an extent 
that in recent years they have represented half or more of the offences 
classified in this group, and the number in 1935 was 26,331, as compared 
with 4,192 in 1921. Over the same period, however, the number of regis- 
tered motor vehicles has increased fivefold. Excluding offences of this class, 
the number of convictions per 1,000 of population in 1935 was 12.2 per cent. 
lower than in 1921. There has been an increase in summary convictions 
for offences against property, the number in 1935 being higher than in 
the preceding three years. The number of convictions for drunkenness in 
1931 was the lowest since 1919. The number was higher in the following 
four years, but in 1935 the proportion was 22.7 per cent. lower than in 
1921. 


Coroners’ Courts. 


The office of Coroner was established in New South Wales by letters 
patent in 1787, and is regulated by the Coroners Act, 1912, whicn consoli- 
dated previous laws. 


Every Stipendiary or Police Magistrate has the powers and duties of a 
coroner in all parts of the State, except the Metropolitan Police District, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the City Coroner. In districts not 
readily accessible by Police Magistrates, a local resident, usually a Justice 
ot the Peace, is appointed coroner. 


At the discretion of the Coroner, inquiries are held into the causes of 
violent or unnatural deaths, into the causes of deaths in gaols, and into 
the origin of fires causing damage or destruction to property, but may be 
dispensed with where the Coroner deems inquiry unnecessary. The ‘Coroner 
may order the attendance of any medical practitioner at the inquest, and 
may direct him to hold a post-mortem examination. On the evidence 
submitted the Coroner is empowered to commit for trial persons adjudged 
guilty of manslaughter, murder, or arson. 


In certain cases a jury of six persons may be empanelled to find as to the 
facts of the case, and on their verdict against any person he may be com- 
mitted for trial. The instructions to coroners provide that an inquest 
should be held into the cause of every death occurring among prisoners 
in gaols and lock-ups. In such cases a jury of six freemen and six prisoners 
ig empanelled. Persons apprehended by the police subsequent to the 
decisions of coroners are cliarged in the Courts of Petty Sessions, 


During 1985, 20 persons were committed for trial by coroners on charges 
of murder, 44 for manslaughter, and 6 for arson. The corresponding 
figures for the year 1934 were:—-Murder, 11; manslaughter, 30; and arson, 
15. 


The coroners held inquiries into the origin of 113 fires in 1985, and found 
that 25 fires were accidental, 23 were caused wilfully, 1 was due to care- 
lessness, and in 64 cases the evidence was insufficient to indicate the origin. 
The inquiries in 1934 related to 188 fires and there were verdicts of arson 
in 48 eases and accident in 28 cases. 
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APPELLATE JURISDICTION, 


Generally speaking, appellate jurisdiction is exercised, in cases where 
appeals are permitted, by the District Courts and Courts of Quarter Sessions 
from Magistrates’ Courts, by the Supreme Court from District Courts and: 
Courts of Quarter Sessions, by the High Court of Australia from the 
Supreme Court, and (in certain cases) by the Privy Council from either 
of the two last-named courts. Appeal on points of law (usually by stating 
a case) may be made to the Supreme Court from any ordinary court of the 
State or from any special court, e.g., Land, Industrial Commission, and 
Workers’ Compensation Commission. 

A Court of Criminal Appeal, presided over by Judges of the Supreme- 
Court, was established in 1912. 


Appeals to Quarter Sessions. 


The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter 
Sessions lies against all convictions or orders by magistrates, excepting 
adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with an order for the- 
payment of money, for the finding of sureties for entering into a recog- 
nizance or for giving security, and orders for the payment of wages and 
convictions for breaches cf discipline under the Seamen’s Act, 1898. The 
Appeal Court rehears the cases, deciding questions of fact as well as of law. 


Appeals to the Supreme Court. 


Three or more Judges of the Supreme Court may sit in its various civil 
jurisdictions (1) in Banco, to hear appeals from District Courts or from: 
decisions of justices in chambers, and to consider motions for new trials: 
and kindred matters—in certain circumstances such cases may be heard by 
one justice; (2) as a Full Court of three or more justices, to hear appeals 
from orders and decrees made by one justice in the various jurisdictions of 
the court. One judge may sit in chambers to hear applications for writs 
of mandamus or prohibition, and to determine special cases stated by 
magistrates. Reference is made on page 392 to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in regard to appeals from the Taxation Board of Appeal 
and against the decision of the Commissioner of Taxation. 


Court of Criminal Appeal. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which preseribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme- 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court or upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which 
involves a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other 
ground which appears to the Court to be sufficient. With the leave of the 
Court, a convicted person may appeal also against the sentence passed on 
conviction. In such appeal the Court may quash the sentence and sub- 
stitute another either more or less severe. 

In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence in substitution for 
the verdict and sentence of the Court of trial. It also may grant a new 
trial, either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


Appeals to the High Court of Australia. 


Appeal to the High Court of Australia from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales may be made in any case by permission of the 
High Court, and as of right in cases involving a matter valued at £300 or 
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more, or involving the status of any person under laws relating to aliens. 
marriage, divorce or bankruptey, provided that appeal lay to the Privy 
Council in such ease at the date of establishment of the Coinmonwealth. 
Such appeal may be made even if a State law provides that the decision of 
the Supreme Court is final. 


An appeal to the High Court from the Court of Criminal Appeal may be 
made in any case by permission of the High Court, and the question for 
determination may be either of law or of fact. 


Appeals to the Privy Council. 


Appeals from Dominion Courts to the Crown-in-Council are heard by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by virtue of the royal prerogative 
to review decisions of all Courts of the Dominions, which can be limited 
only by Act of Parliament. 


The cases which may be heard on appeal by the Judicial Committee were: 
defined by Order-in-Council in 1909. Appeal may be made as of right from 
determinations of the Supreme Court involving any property or right to the 
value of £500 or more, and as of grace from the Supreme or High Court in 
any matter of substantial importance, including criminal cases in special 
circumstances. Exeept where the High Court consents no appeal may be 
made to the Privy Council upon any question as to the limits inter se of the 
constitutional powers of the Commonwealt': or States. 


Jury System, 


Crimes and misdemeanours prosecuted by indictment in the Supreme 
Court or Courts of Quarter Sessions must be tried before a jury of twelve 
persons, who find as to the facts of the case, the punishment being deter- 
mined by the judge. Most civil cases may: be tried before a special jury 
of four persons, or a jury of twelve persons, upon application and with 
the consent of the court. The jury in such cases determines questions of 
fact and assesses damages. The procedure in relation to jurics is governed 
principally by the Jury Act, 1912, and its amendments, and other Acts regu- 
late special cases. 


Persons liable to service on juries include, with certain exceptions, any 
man above the age of 21 years residing in New South Wales, and having 
a clear yearly income of £30 or more from real and personal estate, or & 
real and personal estate of the value of £300 or more. The principal 
exceptions are foreign subjects, who have not resided in New South Wales 
for at least seven years, and certain persons attainted of treason or felony. 
Men specially exempt include judges, members of Parliament, certain 
public officers, officers of the public service of the Commonwealth, members 
of the defence forces, employees of the State Governments, clergymen, 
barristers, solicitors, magistrates, police officers, doctors, dentists, chemists, 
schoolmasters, certain employees of banks, incapacitated persons, and 
men above the age of 60 years who claim exemption. Women are not liable 
for service on juries. 

A jurors’ list is compiled annually in October for each Petty Sessions 
District by the senior police officer. This list is made available for public 
inspection, and revised in December before a magistrate. Lists of persons 
qualified and liable to serve on special juries are prepared also. They 
inelude persons of prescribed avocations. 

The jurors summoned to hear an issue are decided by lot. Accused 
persons and the Crown each have the right to challenge eight jurors in 
criminal cases, and twenty in capital cases, without assigning reasons. In 
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civil cases not nore than four times the number of jurors required may be 
summoned, and in striking the jury to try the case twice the number 
required are drawn from those summoned and one-fourth of that number is 
struck off by each party to the case. 

In criminal cases the verdict of the jury must be unanimous. Where 
agreement is not reached within twelve hours, the jury may be discharged. 
and the accused tried before another jury. In civil cases the verdict 
of three-fourths of the jury may be accepted after six hours’ deliberation, 
but failing agreement within twelve hours, the jury is discharged and a 
new trial held. 

JubGES, MAGISTRATES AND Court OFFICERS. 
Judges of the Supreme Court. 

Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales are styled “Justices,” 
and are appointed by Comission of the Governor on the advice of tke 
Executive Council. No person may be appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court unless he is a barrister of five years standing. In addition to exer- 
cising legal jurisdiction the judges have power to make rules governing 
court procedure and to control the admission to practice of barristers and 
solicitors and to supervise their conduct. 

A judge cannot be sued for any act done in the performance of his 
judicial duties within the scone of his jurisdiction. He holds office “during 
good behaviour” until the age of seventy years at a salarv fixed by statute. 
By these provisions the judiciary is rendered independent of the executive, 
but a judge may be removed from office by the Crown on the address of boti 
Houses of Parliament. Mach member of the Industrial Commission of New 
South Wales and the judge of the Land and Valuation Court have the 
saine status and rights as a puisne judge of the Supreme Court. A judge, 
including the Chief Justice, is granted a pension on retirement, the amount 
of which is dependent on his salary aud length of service. 


Judges of the District Court. 


Any barrister of five years standing or attorney of seven years standing 
may be appointed as judge of the District Court by the Governor to exercise 
the jurisdiction ot the Court in districts allotted by the Governor. Such 
persons hold office during ability and good behaviour up to the age of 70 
years. They may be removed from office by the Governor for inability or 
misbehaviour subject first to appeal to the Governor-in-Council. A judge 
miay not engage in the practice of the legal profession. A judge of any 
District Court is also a chairman of every Court of Quartier Sessions in the 
State. A judge is granted a pension on retirement, the amount of which 
is dependent on length of service. The chairman of the Workers’ Compeu- 
sation Commission has the sare status as a District Court judge. 


Officers of the Courts. 


Certain ministerial functions are performed by magistrates and justices 
in addition to their judicial duties, but special officers are appointed for 
certain purposes in the adininisctration of justice, viz., Crown Prosecutors 
to act in Criminal Courts in prosecuting persons accused of indictable 
offences, Clerks of Petty Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace and his deputies 
to act as Clerks for the Courts of the Quarter Sessions, Registrars of the 
Small Debts and District Courts, and bailiffs. 

In connection with the Supreme Court there are two important officers in 
addition to those comnceted with special jurisdictions, viz. the Protho- 
notary and the Sheriff. 
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The Prothonotary of the Supreme Court is its principal officer in the 
common law and criminal jurisdiction. He acts as registrar of the Courts 
of Matrimonial Causes, Admiralty, and Criminal Appeal. The Protho- 
notary or his deputy may be empowered under rules of the court to transact 
business usually transacted by a judge sitting in chambers, except in respect 
of matters relating to the liberty of the subject. 


The office of Sheriff is regulated by the Sheriff Act, 1900. There is a 
Sheriff and Under Sheriff. Sheriff’s officers are stationed at convenient 
country centres, where there is a Deputy Sheriff—usually a Police Magis- 
trate. The functions of the Sheriff include the enforcement of judgments 
and execution of writs of the Supreme Court, the summoning and super- 
vision of jurics, aud administrative arrangements relating to the holding 
of courts. 

Magistrates. 


Magistrates are appointed from among members of the Public Service 
unless it is certified by the Public Service Board that no member of the 
service is suitable and available for such office. Persons so appointed must 
have attained the full age of thirty-five years, and have passed the prescribed 
examination in law. They hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. 


Within the districts of the Metropolis, Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Bathurst, ‘Windsor, Richmond, and Wollongong, the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Petty Sessions is exercised exclusively by Stipendiary Magis- 
trates. In country districts jurisdiction in Petty Sessions is exercised by 
Police Magistrates wherever convenient, and otherwise by honorary justices 
in minor cases. Police Magistrates were first appointed in 1887, and 
Stipendiary Magistrates in 1881. 


The jurisdiction of magistrates is explained in connection with Courts 
of Petty Sessions, and their functions comprise those of Justices of the 
Peace, explained later. In addition they usually act in country centres as 
District Registrars in Bankruptcy, Revising Magistrates, visiting Justices 
to gaols, Deputy Sheriffs, Mining Wardens, Coroners and Industrial 
Magistrates and exercise delegated jurisdiction under the Liquor Act. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Persons of mature age and good character may be appointed as Justices 
of the Peace by Commission, under the Grand Seal. The office is honorary, 
and is held during the pleasure of the Crown. No special qualifications in 
law are required, but appointees must be persons of standing in the com- 
munity and must take prescribed oaths. Women became eligible for the 
office under the Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918. 


The functions of justices are numerous, extending over the adminis- 
tration of justice generally, the maintenance of peace, and the judicial 
duties of the office. The judicial powers are explained in connection with 
the Courts of Petty Sessions, and other duties include the issue of warrants 
for arrests, issue of summonses, administration of oaths, and certification 
of documents. 


On 31st December, 1935, there were approximately 31,500 Justices of 
the Peace in New South Wales, including 1,540 women. 


Poor Persons’ Lecau Expenses. 
Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, a person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence 
before the jury is sworn, If the judge or committing magistrate considers 
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that the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should 
be supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the 
aceused and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses. 


r 


The Poor Persons’ Legal Remedies Act, 1915, authorises ji 


a 
rules regulating the practice and procedure, and the costs 
im respect of proceedings to which poor persons are P 
eeedings may not be instituted without permission, and judges to whom 
applications for permission are mace are authorised to act as conciliators. 


The rules made under this Act do not apply to criminal! proceedings. 


Barristers and solicitors have enrolled under this Act to give their ser- 
wices tree of charge on being assigned Im a proper Gase. Out-o!- pocket 
expenses are paid by the Crown. 


LeGaL PROFESSION, 


The legal profession in New South Wales is controlled by rules of 
the Supreme Court, which prescribe the eonditions of entry to the pro- 
fegsion, regulate studentships at law and specify the legal examinations 
which must be passed prior to admission to practice. Separate boards have 
meen established to govern the admission of barristers and of solicitors. By 
the Legal Practitioners Act, 1898-1935, provision has been made for the 
admission of conveyancers ag solicitors and the discontinuance of the grant 
of conveyancer’s certificates; for the examination of accoun of solicitors 
and conveyancers; and for the establishment and edministration of a 
solicitors’ fidelity guarantee fund. The fund ig maintained from annual 
contributions from or levies imposed on solicitors. From it may be paid 
the amount of pecuniary loss suffered by persons as the vesult of theft or 
fraudulent misapplication by a solicitor of any monies or other valuable 


yroperty entrusted to him. 


Any solicitor duly admitted to practice has the right of audience in all 
eourts of New South Wales. By the Legal Practitioners’ Act, 1898-1935, 
provision is made for the hearing of charges of professional misconduct 
upon the part of solicitors by the Statutory Committee of the Incorporated 
Law Institute of New South Wales, which has the power to make an order 
striking off the roll, suspending from practice or imposing a fine on any 
golicitor. There is also provision for an appeal tv the Court from an order 
of the Statutory Committee. Barristers have, in general, no legal right to 
fees for their services in court, but scales of charges for certain services 
vendered by solicitors are prescribed by regulation and in certain mstances 
ecsts of suits are taxed by an officer of the Supreme Court. 


Vhe following table shows the number of members of the legal profession 
jn practice at intervals since 1911, and illustrates the increase in numbers 
in recent years :— 


Solicitors. 


End of Year, Barristers, i Ha i a ae is 
\ Sydney. Country. | Total, 

19tl 1560 Sts«B 41] | 1,014 
192, | 185 | 681 431 | 1,112 
1931 236 «si 018 56S |Ss« BST 
1982 257 | 1,020 586 1.608 
1933 RQ 1,048 *600 1,648 
1934 270 1.075 #624 1,699 
1935 272 1,052 #598 | 3,650 


i 


* In addition, there were 5 solicitors practising in the Federal Capital Territory. 
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The number of bar s at the end of 1935 included 34 King’s Counsel. 
The number stated in the table does nut include the District Court judges, 
the Master in Equity, magistrates, State officials who are barristers, non- 
practisiug barristers, nor those on the roll—but not resident--in New 
South Wales. There were also 44 certified conveyancers, 


fer, 


Barristers are organised under the Council of the Bar of New South 
Wales, and solicitors under the Incorporated Law Institute of New Scuth 
Wales. There is also a Society of Notaries. 


Pustic Trusren. 

The Public Trastee exercises administrative functions in regard to 
estates in terms of the Public Trustee Act, 1918, as amended in 1993. The 
Public Trustee may act as trustee under a will, or marriage or other settle- 
ment; executor of a will; administrator under a will where the executor 
declines to act, is dead or absent from the State; administrator of intestate 
estates; and as agent or attorney for any person who authorises him so 
to act. In general the Public Trustee takes out probate or letters of 
administration in the Probate Court in the ordinary way, but he may file 
zn election to administer in that court in certain eases in testacy or 
intestacy where the gross value of the estate docs not exceed £400. He may 
act also as manager, guardian or receiver of the estate of an insane or 
incapable person, or as guardian or receiver of the estate of an infant. He 
is a corporation sole with perpetual succession and a seal of office and is 
subject to the control and orders of the Supreme Court. 

Where the net value of an intestate estate does not exceed £100, the 
Public Trustee may pay the whole amount direct to the widow, and he may 
apply the share of an infant, not exceeding £500, to the maintenance of 
the infant. As attorney or agent he may collect rents or interest on 
investments, supervise repairs, prepare taxation returns, and pay taxes, ete. 
Agents of the Trustee are appointed in towns throughout the State. 

Operations are not conducted for profit, and the fees and commission 
chargeable are regulated to provide sufficient money to cover working 
expenses only. ‘The accounts of the Public Trust Office are audited by th 
Auditor-General. 

The following is a summary of the transactions during the last five 
years :— 


Year ended 36th June. 


Particulars, caer cored a arm oe = 

1931. 1932. | 1933, 1934. 1933, 

ae, | | 
Estates received for Adminis-! 

tration we _ ya 1,991 1,944 1,842 | 1,902 2,014 

£ £ £ £ | £ 
Amount Received* ..| 1,040,138 890,816 | 1,021,151 | 1,138,954 | 1,132,687 
Amount Paid* ... ‘1,041,634 844,309 | 1,012,747 | 1,128,903 | 1,056,953 


Commission and Fees} 44,954 48,653 43,635 | 43,906 48,548 

Unclaimed Money— | 

Paid into Treasury 5,481 22,261 15,935 18,626 | 11,416 

Subsequently Claimed... 37 346 716 2,779 | 1,117 

Credit Balances of Estates...) 6,410,847 | 6,743,050 | 6,867,924 | 7,222,825 | 7,044,965 
i 


* Trust Moneys. + Office Revenue. 


The cost of administration amounted to £238,967 in 1932-33, to £38,605 
in 1933-34, and to £41,290 in 1984-35. The amounts shown in the foregoing 
table are inclusive of transactions in connection with the funds of the 
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Destitute Children Asylum, the Matraville Soldiers’ Settlement, and the 
sale of land under the Local Government Act, which it is the function of 
the Public Trustee to administer. In addition, the Public Trustee has also 
the responsibility of controlling properties in the Dacey Garden Suburb, 
aud of administering the National Relief Fund of New South Wales. 

Under the Companies (Liquidation) Act, 1935, the Public Trustee was 
appointed as liquidator of certain companies, the affairs of which were 
under investigation by a Royal Commission. 


RecistRation oF Lecat DecuMENTs, ETC. 


The Registrar-General in New South Wales registers certain occur- 
rences and transactions of special legal significance as prescribed by Act 
of Parliament. Registrations are made of births, deaths, and marriages; 
of deeds, titles to land, transfers, land leases; of mortgages and liens; of 
companies and firms, and of documents under the Real Property Act; of 
bills of sale; and of instruments under the Newspapers and Printing and 
certain other Acts. A business carried on other than in the owner’s name 
is required to be registered under the Business Names Act, 1934, by which 
the Registration of Firms Act, 1902, was repealed. 

The documents relating to registration are usually available for inspec- 
tion by the public. Fees are charged in most cases for registration and for 
inspection. The amount collected as fees for registration, inspection, and 
searches, and for public documents sold by the Registrar-General during 
19384 was £147,684, and in 1935 it was £166,417, of which £109,463 was 
collected by the Land Titles Branch, and £50,535 by the Deeds Branch. 


Courts or FrperaL JURISDICTION. 


By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 1903-1927, jurisdiction under 
federal laws is vested in the courts of the States within the limits 
of their several jurisdictions, as to locality, subject-matter, etc. Justices of 
the Peace are, however, excluded from exercising federal jurisdiction. 
Certain Acts (e.g., the Postal Act and Customs Act) also confer jurisdiction 
in special cases on State Courts. Bankruptey jurisdiction under federal 
legislation is vested in the Supreme Court of New South Wales. A Federal 
Court of Bankruptcy was constituted in 19380. 

There are two Commonwealth courts which possess certain jurisdiction, 
exclusive of State courts, viz., the High Court of Australia and the Com- 
inonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. An account of the latter 
court 1s given in the chapter of this volume entitled “Industrial Arbitration.” 

The High Court of Australia was established in 1908, and consists of a 
Chief Justice and five puisne justices. Its principal seat is at the seat of 
Governinent, but sittings are held in the various States, and district regis- 
trars are appointed as required. The jurisdiction of the Court, which may 
be exercised in the first instance by one judge, is exclusive with regard to 
suits between States or any State and the Commonwealth, matters arising 
directly under a treaty, or writs of mandamus or prohibition against a 
federal officer or court. The High Court is constituted also as a Court of 
Appeal for Australia. The Federal Court of Bankruptcy consists of one or 
two Judges appointed by the Governor-General by Commission. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


Bankruptcy law and procedure in New South Wales were virtually codified 
by a consolidating Act passed in 1898. The State law has been superseded 
by the Bankruptey Act of the Comunonwealth which came into force on 1st 
August, 1928, and the State Act applies only to proceedings pending at 1st 
August, 1928. 
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Under the federal law any person unable to meet his debts may surrender 
juis estate for the benefit of his creditors, or the latter may apply for eompul- 
sory sequestration under certain conditions provided the aggregate amount 
of indebtedness exceeds £50. Upon the issue of an order of sequestration the 
property of the bankrupt vests in the official receiver named in the order, and 
no creditor has any remedy against the property or person of the bankrupt 
except by appeal to the Court. Under certain conditions a bankrupt may 
compound with his creditors or enter into a scheme of arrangement, if 
approved by the Court. 


An Inspector-General in Bankruptcy has been appointed under the 
Commonwealth Act, and bankruptcy jurisdiction in New South Wales, which 
forms one of the federal bankruptcy districts, is vested in the Supreme Court 
of the State. One judge in particular exercises the jurisdiction, but for 
purposes of convenience all the Supreme Court Justices are invested with 
bankruptcy jurisdiction. A Federal Court of Bankruptcy has been con- 
stituted also, in terms of an amending Act passed in July, 1930, and the 
State Supreme Court judge acts in emergency only. 

The Court has power to decide questions of priorities and other questions 
of law affecting a bankrupt estate. Questions of fact may be tried before a 
jury. 


The Registrar in Bankruptcy has such duties as the Attorney-General of 
the Commonwealth directs, or as are prescribed, and he exercises powers of 
an administrative nature delegated by the Court. He may hear debtors’ 
petitions, make full examination of bankrupts or of persons suspected to be 
indebted to a bankrupt, make sequestration orders, and grant orders of 
discharge where the applications are not opposed. There are deputy regis- 
trars in the country districts. 


Official receivers manage estates for the benefit of creditors, act under 
the general authority of the Attorney-General and are controlled by the 
Court. The receiverships of particular estates were formerly distributed 
amongst them by the Court, but during 1934 a permanent officer of the 
Commonwealth was appointed as official receiver, and all sequestrated 
estates are now vested in him. Persons registered by the Court as qualified 
to act as trustees, as well as the official receiver, may be appointed by 
resolution of the creditors to manage sequestrated estates. 


Particulars of the operations in New South Wales under the Bankruptcy 
Aet of the Commonwealth are shown in the chapter of this Year Book 
relating to Private Finance. 


Recistration or Parents, Copyriaurs, Trape Mars ann Desians. 


The registration of patents, copyrights, trade marks, and designs, devolves 
upon the federal authorities. A patent granted under the Commonwealth 
law is afforded protection in all the States, in Norfolk Island the territories 
of Papua and New Guinea for sixteen years. The copyright in a book, the 
performing right in a dramatic or musical work, and the lecturing right in 
a lecture, continue for the author’s life and fifty years after his death. 
The British Copyright Act, subject to certain modifications, is in force in 
the Commonwealth under the Copyright Act, 1912-1935. 


The registration of a trade-mark protects it for fourteen years, but may 


be renewed from time to time. An industrial design may be protected for 
five years, and the period extended to fifteen years. 


At any time after registration any person interested may apply to the 
High Court for cancellation of the registration on tke ground that the 
design has been published in the Commonwealth prior to rezistration, or 
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for the grant of a compulsory licence on the ground that the design is 
applied by manufacture to any article outside the Commonwealth and is 
not so applied in the Commonwealth to an extent reasonable in the 
circumstances. 


Under the various Imperial and Federal Acts, arrangements may be 
made by means of reciprocal legislatiou for the protection in other countries 
of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs. In all eases the rights of 
holders under the legislation of a State were conserved. 


Extra TerrirortaL Service aNp Execution——Fvaitive OFFENDERS. 

By the Service and Execution of Process Act (Federal), civil process com- 
menced in any State of the Commonwealth may be served in any other, 
and judgment obtained in any State may be enforced in any other. 
In eriminal proceedings, warrants issued in one State and endorsed in 
another may be duly executed in that State and the fugitive surrendered. 


Special arrangements governing these matters as between different parts 
of the British Empire are made by the Fugitive Offenders’ Act, 1881 
(Imperial). 

Extradition to foreign countries is governed by Imperial Acts, or local 
Acts in pursuance of treaties coucluded with the countries concerned by 
the Imperial Government though since 1930 the right of the Australian 
Government to enter into such treaties on its own account subject to certain 
conditions has been conceded, 
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POLICE. 


THE police force of New South Wales is organised under the Police 
Regulation Act of 1899 and amendments. The Commissioner of Police, under 
direction of the Chief Secretary, is charged with the superintendence of 
police, and is responsible for the organisation, discipline, and efficiency of 
the force. By an amending Act assented to in March, 1935, it has been pro- 
vided that the Commissioner of Police may be removed from office only for 
incompetence or misbehaviour by resolution of both Houses of Parliament. 
Superintendents and inspectors of police are appointed by the Governor as 
subordinates of the Commissioner. Sergeants and constables are appointed 
as required by the Commissioner, but such appointments may be disallowed 
by the Governor. 


No person may be appointed constable unless he is of sound constitution, 
able-bodied, under the age of 30 years, of good character, and able to read 
and write. In considering applications for appointment to the police force, 
however, it is not the practice to accept applications from persons over 27 
years of age. Any person who has been convicted of a felony, is i in other 
employment, or keeps a house for the sale of liquor, is incapable of ac acting ag 
an officer of police. A high physical standard is required of recruits. 


During 1933 the appointment of police cadets (youths between 16 and 18 
years of age) was authorised. Thirty lads of good education were selected 
during the year, preference being given, other qualifications taken into 
account, to sons of police still serving or of retired members of the force. 
The cadets receive a comprehensive training, and this new method of 
recruitment has proved of considerable advantage to the department. At 
31st December, 1935, there were 75 cadets in training. 


A Forensic Ballistic section has been established in the Criminal Investi- 
gation Branch for the study of firearms, and a wireless broadcasting station 
under the complete control of the Police Department came into operation 
in May, 1934. 


Pension and gratuity rights accrue to officers who retire by reason of 
medical unfitness for duty, or on or after attaining the age of 60 years. 
Where an officer is disabled or killed in the execution of his duty, a special 
allowance not exceeding his salary at the time of disablement may be paid 
to him or his dependants. Particulars of the pension fund are shown in the 
ehapter entitled “ Social Condition.” 


The primary duties of the police are to prevent crime, to detect offenders 
and to bring them to justice, to protect life and property, to enforce the 
Jaw, and to maintain peace and good order throughout the State. In 
addition, they perform many duties in the service of the State, e.g., they act 
as clerks of petty sessions in small centres, as Crown land bailiffs, foresters, 
mining wardens, inspectors under Fisheries and other Acts, and they 
collect a large volume of statistical returns. In the metropolitan area the 
police regulate the street traffic, 
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The State is divided into 9 superintendents’ districts, containing 548 


police stations. 


The police force, numbering 3,612, of whom 8 were police 


women and 3 5 matrons, was distirbuted at 31st Decanbow 1935, as follows :— 


| Commis- i lg | 
. : \si d In- Ser- on- 
Classification. Siperint Seca: ! genits: | stables: Trackers Total. 

| tendents. | | | i 
General eel 4) KE (BB | 2,208 14 - 2,937 
Criminal Investigation | 1 3. 3U 105 | mae 139 

Branch. i : | 
Others on detective work wl Pe ts, She 388 | 453 su 191 
Traffic i 1 : 2 17 |) 213 [te 233 
Water 5} 19 |: ‘ 24 
Woinen 1 | 7 8 
Total... | *16 |) OE | 727 1 2,705) A $8,582 _ 


* Includes one acting supetintendont. t+ Does not ine! nae 275 police cadets and five matrons. 

¢ Includes four acting Inspectors. 

The following statement shows for various years since 1901 the strength 
of the police establishment (exclusive of trackers, women police and 
matrons) in relation to the population. With a greater volume of adminis- . 
trative legislation their duties have been increased considerably during the 
period :-— 


i | i 

| Number ot hy Inhabitants || ' Number of | , Inhabitants 
ee | rol JJ TR | Pots | patti, 
‘1901 3 172 | 634 «1982 BBR la 
1911 | 2,487 | 6st || 1938 3.5924 | 728 
192) | 2,734 | = 79-«| 1984 | 8, soe | 730 
i931 | 3,686 =| = joa |, 1935 «| BBB | 74 


bs Tncluding police cadets, 


During each period intervening between the years shown above there wag 
a decline in the strength of the police force in relation to the population 
until 1926. In the four years 1927 to 19380 the net additions to the force 
were greater proportionately than the increase in population, then the 
number of police was reduced and the ratio to the population las since 
continued to decline. 


A comparative statement of the annual expenditure of the Police Depart- 
ment is shown below: — 
{ 
| Expenditure. State 
ended soth Tune-—~ | ! { ] ~ Par peta nanation 
| Salaries. | Contingencies. | Total. Ponnenos. Pp Fund. 
: | ! 
£ ca £ | s. d. ; £ 
1911 Se 392,602 99,951 492,553 | 5 11 ' 24,000 
1921 wee 833,818 228,283 - 1,062,101 | 10 2 80,000 
1931 ae -| 1,291,737 302,089 : 1,593,826 12 6 190,800 
1932 ae os 954,041 261,285 : 1,215,326 9 6 H 191,500 
1933 ies wel 919,384 260,237 1,179,621 9 1 | 208,400 
1934 wae a 929,817 253,983 = 1,183,800 | a | | 209,000 
1935 25 939,953 258.512 | 1,193,465 | 9 1 208,500 
1936 ' 986,355 264,276 ) 1,250,631 | 9 3 230,700 


Including State contribution to the Police Superannuation Fund the 
cost of the Police Department reached the maximum in 1929-30, viz. 


£1,816,215, or 14s. 5d. per head of population. 


The cor 


responding figures 


in 1934-35 were £1,401,965, or 10s. 8d. per head, the decline being due mainly 
to reductions in salaries, 


The total expenditure in 1935-36 was £1,481,531. 
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PRISONS. 


A prison may be established by proclamation of the Governor, at any 
premises prepared and maintained as a prison at the public expense. A 
Comptroller-General is appointed by the Governor for the care of prisons 
and custody of convicted prisoners. Persons in custody not being 
prisoners under sentence for an indictable offence or adjudication of im- 
prisonment for some offence punishable on summary conviction are held by 


the Comptroller-General for the Sheriff, as also are prisoners under sentence 
of death. 


All prisons must be visited at least once a week by a magistrate ap- 
pointed to be “ Visiting Justice,” who May enter and inspect, and report to 
the Chief Secretary upon any matter connected with the gaol as often as he 
deems necessary. Such justice may hear and determine complaints against 
prisoners and award as punisliment a term of solitary confinement. Any 
judge of the Supreme Court may visit and examine any prison at any time 
how and when he thinks fit, 


At 30th June, 1935, there were 25 gaols in New South Wales. Six were 
classed as principal gaols, 6 as minor, 6 as special establishments, and 7 
as police gaols. The principal gaols were the State Penitentiary for men 
and the State Reformatory for women—both at Long Bay, Sydney—the 
Goulburn Reformatory and the gaols at Parramatta, Bathurst, and Mait- 
land. Each of these gaols is used for a particular class of prisoners. 


The State Penitentiary, Long Bay, is used for the detention of persons 
awaiting trial at metropolitan courts. The majority of prisoners convicted 
in the metropolitan area are lodged in the State Penitentiary in the first 
instance, the short sentence men being retained and those serving longer 
periods of imprisonment being drafted to country establishments. Facilities 
are provided at Long Bay for the observation and treatment of prisoners 
suffering from mental or physical defects. The State Reformatory is used 
for female prisoners of all classes. At Goulburn Reformatory special treat- 
ment is provided for first offenders, and at Bathurst and Parramatta 
prisoners convicted more than once are imprisoned. 


‘the smaller gaols are used for prisoners undergoing short sentences, and 
for the detention of those who require special treatment apart from other 
long-sentence prisoners. The special establishments are the Afforestation 
Camps at Tuncurry, Bombala, Glen Innes, Oberon, and Tumbarumba and 
the Emu Plains Prison Farm. At the Prison Farm, prisoners—usually 
first offenders under 25 years of age—are trained in farm work; at Tuncurry 
older men are employed on a pine plantation, and similar work is provided 
at other afforestation camps for prisoners of the several classes. At these 
establishments the conditions of gaol life are modified with the object of 
fitting the men to lead useful lives after release, and for this reason the 
prisoners sent to the camps are selected with discrimination. 


The police gaols are used for the detention of persons sentenced in the 
various districts for periods not exceeding fourteen days, and whose removal 
to the established gaols would involve undue expense in consequence of the 
shortness of the term of imprisonment, 


In the larger gaols the prisoners are classified according to character 


and previous record, and the principle of restricted association is in 
operation, 
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PRISONERS. 
my . . . * 
The number of gaol entries during various years since 1901 and the 
number of prisoners in gaol at the close of each year are shown below. The 
figures are exclusive of persons detained under the Inebriates Act:— 


Number Prisoners under Sentence. 
of Gaol |— Beofe aa a3 Sartell : a e— 
Year. | Entries j_ Received during Year, i In Prison at end of Year. 
i poe Males, | Females. | Total. vera Males. | remales.' Total. Pamiedae: 
1901 , 14,361 | 8,899 | 2,941 , 11,840. S6 1,605 | 207 | 1,8i2 | 12°3 
191! | G,FB2° 6,086 5 1,247 | 7, i 45 | J,134 115 1,249 ! 6:9 
1921 | &,8t7 | 5,541 | 1,073 | 6,614) al uy 97 | 1,869 | 6-0 
1929-30 | 11.271) 7,878 | 1,286 | *8,664| 3:4 1.749 94 1,843 | 73 
J93N-21 | : 31,264 *10,127: 40 1,628 63 1,691 , 66 
1931- Jj 44° J 247 *10,985 | 42 1,598 52 1,648 6-4 
1932 ; | 1,803 (xl 1,996 | 46 1,683 92 1,775 G8 
1HBR F 527° 9,868 | 1,094 *10,982! 4:2 1,448 67 | 1,515 6:2 
1984-35 °° 84 8,628 828 | *9,459) 36 1,351! 47 ' 1,398 53 


* Prisoners under sentence only. 


The nu r of gaol entries shown in the table includes convicted persons, 
persons ing trial, debtors, naval and military offenders, and persons 
on remand, seme of whom were reccived and counted several times, 

The number of persons received into prison under sentence in 1984-35 
counted ouce each time received, was 9,456, viz., males 8,628 and females 
828, showing decreases of 1,240 males and 266 females in comparison with 
the preccding year. Notwithstanding the decline the total number was 
above the average of years prior to 1930-31, owing to an increase in the 
number detained for short periods in default of the payment of fines. 
Nevertheless the ratio to the population, 3.6 per 1,000, was lower than in 
1911 and less than half the ratio in 1901. 

The number of distinct persons received into gaol under sentence in 
1984-35 was 6,757, of whom 407 were women. The number was less by 
497 than in the preceding year, when distinct persons received numbered 
6,815 males and 439 females. 


The sentences imposed on the prisoners received into gaol during the 


years ended 80th June, 1984 and 1935, were as follows :— 
1983-84, 1984-85. 


Not exceeding one week .. Ag : 5,682 4,576 
Over one week and not exceeding one month .. 2,500 2,254 
Over one month and not exceeding six months .. 1,570 1,420 
Over six months and not exceeding one year .. 365 339 
Over one year and not exceeding two years .. 278 261. 
Over two years and not exceeding five years .. 119 8& 
Over five years and not exceeding ten years .. 7 7 
Over ten years oe nae Pe | eT 
Governor’s pleasure ee oe i a So 
Life .. i - ‘2 a ot oe Bs .° aaa 
Death .. a Ls a és ae vs 2 2 
Term not specified .. Ys Ss 24 .. 492 509 

Total 3 ae sg .. 10,962 9,456 


During 1934-35 71 per cent. of the male and 85 per cent. of the female 
prisoners were received for terms of one month or less; 6,886 were com- 
mitted to prison in default of payment of fines imposed; and of the total 
committed to gaol 94 per cent. were received from the police courts and 617, 
or 6 per cent. from the higher courts. 


PRISONS. 4Ir 


The daily average aumber of prisoners under sentence during the year 
ended 30th June, 1935, was 1,459, of whom 57 were females. 

The prisoners remaining in gaol under sentence on 80th June, 1935, 
numbered 1,398, included 86 serving life sentences, and 88 who had beem 
declared habitual criminals and sentenced for an indefinite period. There 
are 2 habitual criminals in the criminal division of the Mental Hospitals 
not included in prison figures. 

Capital punishment may be inflicted in New South Wales, but execu- 

tions are unusual. Since the beginning of the year 1918 there have been 
five executions—two in 1924, one in 1932-38, and two in 1935-86. 
The system of indeterminate sentences was introduced in terms of the 
Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, which empowers a judge to declare as an 
habitual criminal any person convicted for the third cr, in some eases, the 
fourth time of certain crtminal offences, as specified in the Act. The 
declarations were made only in the case of convictions on indictment until 
the Act was amended in 1924 to extend the system to persistent offenders, 
who cre convicted summarily. In such cases a stipendiary or police magis- 
trate may direct that ean application be forwarded to a Judge of the 
Supreme Court or a Court of Quarter Sessions to have the prisoner declared 
an hebitual criminal. 

The habitual criminal serves the definite sentence imposed for the 
offence of which he has been convicted, and is then detained for an indefinite 
term, wntil he is deemed fit for fseedom. The indeterminate stage is 
divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special. A minimum 
peried of 4 years 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the 
prisoner can gain admission to the special gerade, wherein cases mav he 
brought under consideration with a view to release on license. After 
release he is required to report to the authorities at stated intervals during 
a period specified in the license. 

The cases of all habitual criminals are considered at quarterly intervals 
by a Consultative Committee appointed for that purpose and the case of 
each such prisoner is brought annually under the notice of the Mi 
Justice. 

The Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while under detention as an 
habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some useful trade, and receive 
a share of the proceeds of his work. As the majority of these persons 
have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, facilities are afforded 
them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training in some remune- 
tative employment. 

Twenty-nine men were declared habitual criminals during the year ended 
80th June, 1935, and 23 in the previous year. At 30th June, 1935, there 
were under detention 53 men who had not yet completed the definite period 
of their sentence, and 86 men who had passed into the indeterminate stage. 

Among the special classes of prisoners are those known as “main- 
tenance confinees,” who have been imprisoned for disobeying orders of the 
courts for the maintenance of their wives and children. Such prisoners are 
required to work, and the value of the work, after deducting the cost of 
the prisoner’s keep, is applied towards the satisfaction of the orders for 
maintenance, etc. 

During 1924-35 the number of maintenance confinees received into gaot 
was 390, as compared with 401 during the ycar 1983-34. Gaol earnings to 
the amount of £1,474 were paid to dependants of confinees during the year 
1934-35, and £1,775 during 1933-34. Sixty-seven confinees paid the 
amount of their orders from gaol earnings in 1934-85 and 110 in 1933-34,. 
and 67 and 66 respectively partly from gaol earnings in these years. The 
number in gaol at the end of the year 1934-35 was 63, compared with 68 
on 380th June, 1984. 


7 
H 
Hy 
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Conduct of Prisoners. 


The conduct of prisoners during 1934-35 was satisfactory; 128 were 
punished, representing .85 per cent. of the total. Of the 174 offences com- 
mitted 5 were assaults on officers and 14 assaults on prisoners. 


Sickness and Mortality in Gaols. 


The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily number 
of 1,541 inmates during 1934-35, the total number of cases of sickness 
treated in hospital was 665. Four prisoners died, and 10 were released 
on medical grounds. The death-rate per 1,000 of the average number of 
inmates was 2.6 Corresponding figures for 1933-34 were: Inmates, 1,743; 
eases of sickness, 596; deaths, 6; releases on medical grounds, 19; and the 
death rate, 3.4 per 1,000 inmates. There was one execution in 1982-83, two 
in 1935-86, but none during the years ended 30th June, 1934 and 1935 


Particulars relating to cases of venereal diseases amongst prisoners and. 
those detained in lock hospitals are shown in the chapter entitled “ Social 
Condition.” 


Industrial Activity in Prison Establishments. 


It is an accepted principle that useful employment is one of the most 
potent factors in promoting discipline and good conduct in the gaols 
and in reforming those who have lapsed into crime. Therefore employ- 
ment at industries calculated to inspire interest, to encourage some degree 
of skill, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is provided under the 
supervision of competent instructors. The principal activities are farming, 
gardening, bread-baking, the manufacture of clothing, furniture, matting, 
ete, and the scope for employment in skilled trades is being extended 
steadily. Under a system introduced i in April, 1922, prisoners may receive 
payment for work produced in excess of a fixed task. 

In 1984-35 the value of prisoners’ labour of a productive nature, exclud- 
ing domesie employment, amounted to £57,790, compared with £12, 801 in 
the previous year. eet 


Birtupiacrs, Reicions, ANp Epucation or PrisoNers. 


According to information supplied by prisoners received into gaol during 
the year, 65 per cent. were natives of New South Wales, 17 per cent. were 
from other States of the Commonwealth, 14 per cent. came from the British 
Tsles and the remainder were chiefly Europeans. 


The distribution of prisoners serving sentences at 30th June, 1935, accord- 
ing to birth place and religion, was as follows:— 


Birthplace. Males, | Feniales,, Total, | Religion. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
New South Wales ..f 870 | 30 | 900 | Church of England) 593| 19 | 617 
Other Australian Stater| 250 10 260 | Roman Catholic ..| 427 27 454 
New Zealand ... e 35 1 36 | Methodist... wl 43 ia 43 
England and Wales .. 89 2 91 | Presbyterian sede) 2496 ] a7 
Scotland veo | BI 2 33 | Other Christian ..| 36]... 36 
Treland.. is 14 1 15 | Non-Christian  ...) 18 aa 18 
Other British . 2 20 a 20 | No religion ..| 152 ea 152 
Foreign Countries 3 40 aaa 40 | Debtors... ‘ie ] ; 1 
At Sean, 0. ou. 1 1 2 ; ‘aera oe 
Habiare se ae j ae 1 Total ... 4 1,351 47 (1,398 

Total we | 1,351 47 (1,398 : 


’ Six prisoners were illiterate, 2 could read English, but could not write, 
and 5 could read and write in a foreign language only. 
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Remission or SENTENCES. 
First Offenders. 


Special provision is made by the Crimes Act, 1900, and its amendments, 
for lenience towards any person convicted of a minor offence and sentenced 
to imprisonment, provided such person has not been convicted previously 
of an indictable offence. The term “minor offence” includes offences 
punishable summarily, and any other offence to which the court applies these 
provisions of the Act. In such cases the execution of the sentence ig sus- 
pended upon the defendant entering into recognizance to be of good behaviour 
for a fixed period, which may not be less than twelve months. Such persons 
are required to undergo an examination to facilitate future identification 
and to report periodically to the police. During the period of probation 
they may be arrested and committed to prison for the term of sentence 
imposed for any breach of the conditions of their release. 


The hearing of charges against female first offenders must be in private 
unless the defendant elects to be heard in open court, and reports of such 
cases may not be published. In terms of an amending Aci passed in 1929 
this law does not apply to cases of larceny in retail shops. 


The following table shows particulars coucerning persons released as first 
offenders in the various years since 1901; cases of children released on 


ae Year. 


| 

Year. | nae | By | i! ended By Hicher ! By 

| By lene | Courta | Total. a June. | Couns. | eee Total. 
1 a 1 | 708 704 
1911 | 220 | 61 | 931i lesz | 9 | 464 473 
1921; 246 | 395 | 64l | 1933 | 4 | 434 | 438 
1927* , 30 Bok UL 1984 | 4 | 338 342 
1929* 20, 436 | | 457) 1935 | 407 407 
1930* 2 | 673 | 875 | | | 


* Year ended 36th June. 


Prisoners released on Probation. 


By good conduct and industry certain classes of prisoners may gain the 
remission of part of their sentences. They are released on license on terms 
similar to those applied to first offenders as described above. 


The licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence, and a 
breach of the conditions of release may be punished by the cancellation of 
the license, and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. 
Licenses under the Crimes Act were granted to 73 men and 9 women 
during the year ended 30th June, 1935, and to 166 men and 2 women during 
1933-34, 


Cost or ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


The following table shows the amount expended by the State in the 
administration of justice, in the protection of property, and in the 
punishment of criminals, in New South Wales during 1920-21, and in each 
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of the last four years; also the amount of fines and fees, and net returns 
from prisoners’ labour paid into the Consolidated Revenue :— 


Expenditure and Revenue. 1920-21. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1938-34. | 1934-35. 
Hxpenditure— ; £ £ £ £ £ 
Law Administration— 
Salaries, Pensions, etc.,of Judges| 59,106 52,495 53,909 58,961| 57,531 
Other wes tix ee .... 288,742) 350,558 | 340,549 327,748] 342,323 


347,848 | 403,053] 394,458 | 281,708) 399,854 


Police— 


Administration, ete, ... ...{1,062,201 [1,215,326 |1,179,621 | 1,188,800)1,193,465 
Payments to Pension Fund ...; 80,000 | 191,500 208,400} 209,000} 208,500 


1,142,201 1,406,826 |1,388,021 | 1,392,800)1, 401,965 


Prisons bee wee vee wes, 126,122") 198,123] 177,981} 169,892) 168,464 
Total Expenditure... ... 1,616,171 | 2,008,002 1,960,460 | 1,944,401|1,970,288 
Revenue— . | 
Fees 0.00 eves eee we |: 100,188 | 181,758! 189,238] 189,608) 153,509 
Fines and Forfeitures ; ‘| 45,303] 52,068; 49,185; 53,097; 64,091 
Receipts by Prisons Department 212 7,237 | 11,873 6,387} 11,350 
Total Revenue sed a 145,703 241,058 | 249,796 | 249,092 258,950 
Net Cost ese ves sual 1,470,468 [1,761,944 |1,710,664 | 1,695,309)1,711,333 
Expenditure per Head of Mean . . 
Population— ios. dy s, d. s. d, s. d. s. 4d. 
Law Administration wl 8 4 3 2 301 2il1 | 3 0 
Police #a) Gea nae .{ 1011 1011 | 10 9 | 10 8 10 8 
Prisons... is ide sea D2 16; 14); 1 ¢ 1 3 
otal Mependibate. “in. 2| 1-8, 18 2 | [sit | 440 
Revenue... 0. ee lil 1 | oii lll 
Net Cost ... er wie | 140 13 8 13 3 | 13 (0 13 0 


*Calendar year preceding, 


The expenditure on law administration includes the salaries, ete., of 
judges, and the expenditure of the Departments of the Attorney-General 
and of Justice, except the expenditure on prisons, which is shown separately, 
and on sub-departments not directly concerned in the administration of 
the law, and certain other expenses. 


The expenditure by the Police Department shown above is not absorbed 
solely by police services proper, since the members of the police foree 
perform extensive administrative services for other Departments of State. 


The receipts of the Prisons Department as stated in the table do not 
include the value of work done by the prisoners for the prisons and Govern- 
“ment departments. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION. 


An outline of the agricultural potentialities of the State of New South 
Wales was published at page 555 of the Official Year Book, 1928-29. The 
Department of Agriculture, created by the Government in 1890, functions 
to advance the interests of farmers and fruit-growers in the State and deals 
with all matters essential to agriculture. A statement of the major activities 
of the Department appeared in the 1928-29 issue of the Year Book at page 
569. In addition to the research activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research is also active in the 
investigation of agricultural problems. The Federal Departments of Com- 
merce and of Trade and Customs also exercise functions affecting agricul- 
tural administration. 


Boards have been set up to organise marketing and generally assist such 
industries as dried-fruit growing, apple and pear growing and citrus culture, 
etc., and there are a number of organisations seeking to advance farming 
interests, of which typical examples are the Agricultural Bureaux, the 
Farmers and Settlers’ Association, the Wheatgrowers’ Union of New South 
Wales and the Fruitgrowers’ Association. A number of periodicals devoted 
to agricultural subjects are published and circulate throughout the State. 


Australian Agricultural Council. 


Questions of marketing, organisation and control of agricultural pro- 
duction have come into great prominence in recent years, and in recogni- 
tion of the need for uniformity of action throughout the Commonwealth, 
Federal and State Ministers who met in Canberra in December, 1934, 
decided that a permanent organisation, to be known as the Australian 
Agricultural Council, should be set up. The council consists of the 
Ministers representing the agricultural administration of the States and 
the marketing administration of the Commonwealth, while other State or 
Federal Ministers may be co-opted ag required. To advise the council and 
guide its deliberations, a permanent technical committee, known as the 
Standing Committee on Agriculture, was appointed, its members compris- 
ing the permanent heads of State agricultural departments, members of 
the executive of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
Secretary of the department of Commerce, and the Director General of 
Health. 


The council functions to foster the welfare and development of the 
agricultural industries generally, the improvement of the quality of agri- 
cultural products and the maintenance of high grade standards. It will 
seek, ag far as may be, to relate the type and value of production to 
available markets, develop systems of organised marketing, and broadly, to 
eo-ordinate Australian agricultural activities into a national system. 


Specific responsibilities of the Standing Committee on Agriculture 
include the devising of means to secure co-operation in, and co-ordination 
of agricultural research throughout the Commonwealth, and in administra- 
tion of quarantine in respect of pests or diseases of plants and animals. It 
will also advise the Federal or State Governments, either directly or through 
the council, regarding entry upon or the development of research on agri- 
cultural problems, and as to questions of quarantine control. 


The inaugural official meeting of the Australian Agricultural Council 
was held at. Canberra on 28th May, 1935. 
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AGRICULTURAL YEAR. 


Until 1931 statistics relating to primary production were collected for 
years ended 30th June; as from 1932 they relate to periods of twelve 
months ended 81st March. The alteration makes possible more prompt 
publication of essential statistical data, and does not interfere in any 
material degree with statistical comparisons. Except in the case of a few 
minor crops, the production season is as fully embraced within a period of 
twelve months ending 31st March as in a period of twelve months ending 
80th June. 


Area or AGRICULTURAL LanDs. 


A brief historical note on the growth of agriculture was published on 
page 709 of the Official Year Book, 1921, and a comparison of the areas 
cultivated in divisions of the State since 1905 appeared on page 712. 


The progress of cultivation since 1891, im quinquennial periods, is 
shown in the following table:— 


Area under— | Acres per Inhabitant under— 


Years ended - ~ 1 


30th June — ivati ' Cultivation and 
ee ai | Crops. i aes Grasses. Crops. 
acres. acres, 
Average Area per Annum. 
1891-95 1,398,199 1,048,554 118 0°88 
1896-00 2,252,649 1,894,857 1:73 1°46 
1901-05 | 2,942,506 2,436,765 2-10 1°74 
1906-10 | —-3.575,873 | 2,824,253 2°34 184 
IQL-15 5,187,850 | 4,025,165 2°93 227 
1916-20 | 6,011,049 4,615,913 309 2:37 
1921-25 6,599,048 4,665,362 3-04 215 
1926-30 | 7,149,119 5,014,364 2-98 2-09 
1931-35 | 8,424,349 (6.0242, 593 ! 3:25 2°33 
Area in each Year. 
1926 6,559,272 4,541,423 2-83 1:66 
1927 6,632,602 4,595,711 279 1-98 
1928 ! 7,175,367 4,994,515 2-95 2-05 
1929 | 7,641,853 | 8,440,762 308 | 2°29 
1930 7,736,500 ; 5,499,408 3°07 | 218 
1931 | 8,959,974 | 6,819,510 3:52 l 2-68 
1938" | 7,649,880 5,107,049 2-98 1:99 
}933* | 8,608,869 6,330, 370 3°32 | 2-44 
1934* | 8,725,850 6,281,477 3°34 2°40 
1935* | 8,177,170 | 5,684,558 3:10 216 
d 


*Year ended 31st March. 


About 80 per cent. of the area under crop is sown with wheat, and as 
other individual crops are of relatively small extent (as may be seen by 
reference to the graph at page 420), the fluctuations in the area under crops 
are due mainly to variations in the extent of wheat-growing. The area of 
land under sown grasses (2,492,612 acres in 1934-35) is steadily increasing, 
and consists principally of lands in the coastal districts, cleared and sown 
with grasses for the maintenance of dairy stock. 


Particulars obtained in 1935 indicated that there were 29,604,897 acres 
of alienated land and Crown lands which, in the opinion of the occupier. 
were suitable for cultivation after the removal of standing timber. Approxi- 
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mately 9 per cent. of the land included in this area is situated in the Western 
Division of the State, where the inadequate rainfall has so far prevented 
agricultural production on a commercial scale. In 1981, the last year 
for which the information was collected, the area of holdings 1 acre or 
more in extent used directly or indirectly for agriculture was returned as 
9,679,649 acres, inclusive of both alienated and Crown lands. 


The following table shows the divisional distribution of agruculturai lands 
during the season 1934-35. The divisions referred to are shown on the 
map forming the frontispiece of this Year Book :— 


Area of Alienated and Crown Lands. 


i 4 1 { 
Under Newland ; Propor- 
Tote i cleared | p, Suitable| tion of 
Division. gree an Under! pads and pre- aah Previously! Balance -_ ; suitable 
division.| of 1 acre | CT°PS-} orasses. pared for Atee cropped. | of area. Da ia a 
. > ough- ‘don. ei 
| and over. Pp ing, | | vated. 
eat, | 5 ela he Pernt bse 
; 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 | per 
acres, acres. | acres.| acres. | acres. | acres. acres. acres. | acres. cent, 
Coastal— : 
North Coast 6,965 4,742 | 123 | 1,595 2 4 21] 2,995 545 22-6 
Hunter and 8,396 5,025 115 439 4 5 25 4,439 449 | 25°6 
Manning. H 
Metropolitan 958 291 33 4 1 1 6 246 143 23-1 
South Coast...; 5,968 2,244 54 186 3 3 17 1,981 351 154 
Total ...) 22,287 12,302 | 825 | 2,224 10 13 69 9,661 1,488 21°9 
Tableland— = ale «ll 7 7 
Northern ...| 8,069 6,432 76 24 1 3 38 6,288 440 17°3 
Central +-{ 10,716 7,566 | 381 49 19 99 306 6,713 1,677 22°8 
Southern ...| 7,062 5,656 41 29 3 4 44 5,537 402 10°2 
Total ...| 25,847 19,654 | 498 102 23 106 888 | 18,538 | 2,519 19:8 
Western [> eee egy ir on eee arg a 
Slopes— 
North oe 9,219 8,255 431 15 17 51 212 7,530 } 1,814 25°7 
Central e| 7,728 6,930 | 1,018 33 47 357 813 |; 4,662 4,252 23°9 
South ee! 11,239 9,948 | 1,376 74 37 791 1,039 | 6,631 5,123 26°9 
Total ...| 28,181 25,133 2,825 122 101 1,199 2,064 | 18,823) 11,189 25°2 
Central Plains— . | 7 
North wel 9,579 7,5€4 | 181 3 23 26 83 7,247 1,858 13°3 
Central ee} 14,811 13,341 359 | 1 32 147 223 | 12,579 8,278 16°9 
Riverina eee) 17,004 16,€98 | 1,478 41 | 56 881 1,296 | 12,846 | 7,349 20°71 
Total ve] 41,394 37,003 | 2,018 45 111 | 1,054 1,602 | 32,172 | 11,985 16°8 
Weetern ...) 80,319 | 77,589! 19)... | 5 2 161 77,497 | 2,424 0°8 
All Divisions | 198,028 171,631 | 5,685 | 2,493 250 | 2,374 4,139 /156,601 29,605 19°2 
i i 


The total area of land alienated, or virtually alienated, in holdings of one acre and over, used for 
pastoral and farming purposes was 74,154,333 acres. 


In addition to the area of land under crops in 1984-85 (shown above) an 
area of 249,719 acres of new land was cleared and grubbed for ploughing, 
2,874,406 acres were ploughed and worked during the year, and 4,189,505 
acres previously cropped land were not ploughed in that season. These 
particulars embrace both alienated and Crown lands, but the area of Crown 
Jands under cultivation of any kind is relatively small. 
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Numer or AcRicuLTURAL Ho.pines. 


A consideration of the number of holdings on which land was cultivated, 
and the number of crops grown, affords guidance as to the popularity of 
the various crops. 


The number of such holdings, and the number of crops cultivated 
on them at intervals since 1900-01 are shown in the following statement. 


Kind of Crop. 


| Number of Holdings upon which Crop was grown. 

| 

' 3990-01. | 1905-06. ‘ 1915-16. "1925-26. 1930-31 fT | 1983-34. | 1934-3 5.f 
; : i : ! f 


ee oer 
aus on | 


Wheat ...  «..| 20,149 | 19,049 | 22,453 | 17,074 | 18,171 | 18,745 | 17,588 
Maize ... —vse| 17,869 | 17,475 | 14,869 | 15,196 | 15,485 | 17,484 | 17,407 
Barley .. «| 2,246 | 1,755 | 9,538 | 1,916 | 1,667 | 1,852) 1,228 
Oats ef 11,547. | 10,740 | 18,728 | 16,851 | 18,098 | 20.250 | 20,582 
Rice ee ae ee ee! dis 270 | 292, 290 
Potatoes .. ., 9,521 | 8,552 4,643 3,679 2,492 | 3,264) 3,411 
Tobacco... --| 3 98 oy. Tb 86 ns! 77 
Sugar-cane ...| 1,214 1,113 | 694 | 955 N7 | 1,013 | 1,154 
Grapes al 1,832 | 1,580 | 1,888 | 1,809 | 1,592 | 1,602 1,585 
Orchardst —Citrus, 1,905 | 2,385 | 5,787 | 5,768 | 4,638 | 4,407 4,186 
Other vol 8,064 6,846 8,760 7,218 5,538 5,244 | 5,336 
Market Gardens .| 2,266 | 2,842 | 3,301 | 2,398 | 1,608 1,219 | 1,477 
Number of Cultiv™ ! ! 


ated Holdings* 45,828 | 46,349 50,728 | 49,668 49,391} 52,968t. 52,186f 


i | | 
' : | 


* Holdings on which more than one crop Was grown are included once only. + Excluding crops 
of less than one acre, which were included in 1925-26 and earlier years. ft Orchards are 
included {n both groups if citrus, as well as other fruits, are grown. The number of orchards of 
one acre or more was 7,836 in 1932-83, 7,744 in 1933-34, and 7,672 in 1934-35. 


The number of farms on which wheat is sown is subject to seasonal 
fluctuations, but, in the past thirty years, it has declined notwithstanding 
a large increase in the area devoted to this crop. Small areas of maize 
and oats are cultivated by many farmers for use on their farms, though 
the area under wheat is many times greater than the area under maize or 
oats. Moreover, portion of the area under wheat—varying from one-fourth 
to one-seventh—is cultivated on the “shares” system, by which a number 
of growers may be engaged jn cultivating one holding. 


The total number of holdings of one acre and upwards used for agricul- 
tural dairying, or pastoral purposes in 1934-35 was 75,800, and areas of one 
acre or more in extent were cultivated on 52,186 holdings. Only 10,689 
holdings were used mainly for agricultural purposes. In addition, 15,373 
holdings were used for agricultural and pastoral pursuits combined, 4,226 
for agriculture with dairying, 1,952 for all three pursuits combined, and 
a limited amount of cultivation of a non-commercial character was con- 
ducted in connection with other activities. There were, in all, 23,614 hold- 
ing on which there was no cultivation or less than 1 acre under crop. 
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AGRICULTURAL Propuction. 


The area and production of the principal crops of New South Wales are 
shown below :— 


Crop. | 1915-16. 1925-26, 1930-81. 1933-84. | 1934-35. 
i 
Wheat (grain)— ; 7 
Area .., as +» acres! 4,188,865 | 2,925,012 | 5,134,960 | 4,584,092 | 3,892,768 
Total yield... -. bush. |86,764,910 |33,806,000 |65,877,000 |57,057,000 48,678, 000 
Average yield p.a. .. bush. 19 ; 116 12°8 124 | 12°5 
Maize— : 
Area ... ads +. acres! 154,130] 120,955 105,024 | 117,231 115,570 
Total yield... ... bush.| 3,773,600 | 3,278,350 | 2,766,660 | 3,133,890 | 3,238,590 
Average vield p.a. ... bush. 245 | 27:1 26°3 267 | «280 
Onts (grain)— | | 
Area ... sae see ACTER 58,636 101,097 176,659 203,693 | 237,405 
Total yield .. .» bush.| 1,345,698 ; 1,615,650 3,241,980 | 3,178,470 | 3,856,680. 
Average yield p.a. ... bush.) 23-0 160 | 18-4 156 | 162 
Rice— 
Area ‘a +. acres és 1,556 19,825 20,221 21,738 
Total yield... ... bush. — 61,098 | 1,427,413 | 2,171,520 | 1,888,430: 
Average yield p.a. ... bush. se 39°3 | 72:0 107-4 86°9 
Hayt— ! e 
Area .. iss +» acres! 1,108,919) 750,605: 896,770} 724,538 757,414 
Total yield... ...— tons| 1,573,938] 866,275 | 1,191,696; 920,480 | 1,004,761 
Average yield p.a. ... tons 1-42 115 1:33 1°27 1:33 
Green Crops— | 
Area ... 333 + aeres} 162,945; 479,464 310,341 | 444,946) 477,060 
Potatoes— 
Area .., age we. acres 19,589 22,731! — 15,304 20,089 19,662 
Total yield... .. tons 44,445 43,137; 82,283) 43,532 46,033 
Average yield p.a. ... tons} 2°97 | 1:90 | 21] 2°17 2°34 
Sngar-cane— | 
Area cut a ve aeres 6,030 8,688 7,617 | 10,015 7,572 
Total yield... + tons) 157,748} 297,335, 160,209] 280,918| 227,424 
Average yield p.a. ... tons 26°16 | 34:22 | 21:03 | 23°08 | 30°0 
Fruit— | | 1 
Area ... ran se. acres 63, 823 ; 89,0083 ; 93,589 | 105,459 102,178 
Market Gardens— i | 
Area .., iat ses @CresS 10,967 | 8,985 ! 7,448 5,664 6,696 
Total yield... ay £! 400,860 682,726 465,977 301,551 336,665 - 
Average yield p.a. .., £| = 36°6 76-0 | 62°5 53°2 50°3 
All other Crops— | 
Area " see aCTes! 26,843 | 35,445 43,760 48,003 49,925. 
Total Area* —... acres) 5,800,747 | 4,543,541 6,811,247 | 6,283,951 5,687,988 


* including area double-cropped, t Mainly wheaten, oaten, and lucerne. 


It will be sbserved that wheat is the only crop extensively grown. The 
relatively large areas sown in 1915-16 and 1930-31 represented a response to 
special appeals. The continued low prices realized for wool, and the hope 
of a further Government wheat bounty, no doubt influenced many farmers 
in sowing increased areas of wheat during 1932-38. A large but a declin- 
ing proportion of the area cut for hay is sown with wheat, and considerable 
proportions are used for the production of oaten and wheaten hay.t. Refer- 
ence to the graphs on the next following pages show that the cultivation of 
wheat and oats over the past 55 years has been generally increasing while 
maize-growing has decreased, Details of each of these crops are shown on 
later pages. 


} See pages 432 and 467, 
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WHEAT GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Area, Production and Average Yield, 1881-1935, 


DIAGRAM ——. 


aoe 
Relative Areas sown with Wheat distributed according to 
Statistical Bivins: at Decennial Intervals!91Itol93I 


a 
RIVERINA SOUTH WESTERN 


SLOPES 
Scale in miiong of acres 


ce) 
(88) 1886 169} 1896 1901 1906 191! «= 1916 192, 192%] 1931 1936 


The graph has been prepared on the basis of auinquenial averages ended in each year as shown. 


The numbers at side of gtaph represent: for wheat area, millions of acres; for wheat production, 
tens of millions of bushels; for yield of wheat per acre, tens of bushels, and tor area of other croys, 
millions of acres. 
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Value of Agricultural Production. 


The estimated value of the agricultural production of the State during 
the last five seasons and the proportionate value of each crop to the total 
value are shown in the following table, the values being based on prices 
realised on the farm or at nearest railway siding :— 


Value at Place of Production. Proportion per cent. 
Crop. a = z = a 2 
; ; 

4 leash oad o ee 95, |1930-!1981-|1932-|1933-|1984— 

1930--31. | 1931-82. | 1932-33. | 1933-24, | 1934~35. a1. | 32. | 33. | 34, | 35, 

tes a a 7 . 
, | £ £ | £ £ £ 

Wheat (grain) .. —..| 5,215,260 |*8,130,390 $9,853,750 |+7,013, 260 117,149,580 | 42°3 | 55-9 | 56-4 | 49-0 | 47-2 
Maize oe a «+i 383,180 417,120 587,030 339,490 458,810} 3-1) 2°9| 33] 2-4] 3-0 
Barley |, ++ ..1 25,970| 17\990| 177430! “i7’s30] —22°370 | 0-2! O11, on O1] 0-72 
Oats a5 oe --| 182,360 126,320 248,890 291,370 342,480) 15) Q:9) 14] 20] 23 
Rice 2 ++ ++] 259,610] 263,180 | 304,820 337,600] 386,080; 20 Vs! 17] 24] 22 
Hay and Straw... —..| 2,866,640 / 1,491,830 | 1,816,220 2,083,900 | 2,476,670 | 19-2 | 10°3 | 10-4 | 14°6 | 16°3 
Green Food we +-{ 648,800 | 977,120 | 1,048,590 1,014,330 | 1,054,040| 6-9| 67| 60] 72] 6-9 
Potatoes .. oe ++| 169,490 152,110 113,960 143,€60 320,590] 14] 1:0] O-'7{ 10] 27 
Sugar-cane ee = 279,700 | 300,050 225,430 325,430 | 346,820] 22) 21) 13] 22] a3 
Grapes Pe és +-{ 219,330 | 253,130 271,290 234,¢80 202,510] 18) 17) 16] V7] 13 
Wine, Brandy, ete... 58,540 | 65,460 78,670 83,430 71,260] 05 | 05) 05] 06] O-4 
Fruit—Citrus .. --{ 515,160) 562,700! 570,510] 574,960 496,400 | 4:2| 3:9) 3°3] 4:0] 3:3 
Other .. --| 855,330 | 647,990 | 1,235,930 | 1,018,690 1,040,980 | 69] 4:4) 71] 71) 7-0 
Market-gardens, . -.| 465,980 385,310 335,170 301,550 336,670) 3°83) 26! 19] 21) 22 
Other Crops... --| 482,490) 755,920] 761,530] 516,810 506,310; 3:9] 52) 43] 37] 8:3 
Total cS + -|12,327,840| 14,546,650 17,474,220]14 301.990 15,161,280 | 100 100 | 100 { 100 | 100 


* Including bounty of 4}d. per bushel paid by Commonwealth Government. 
t Including Federal Bounty and State assistance and payment on account of freight approxima 
tin 3d. per bushel. 


} Including Federal Bounty amounting to £911,094 (nearly 4d. per bushel). 
l| Including Federal Bounty amounting to £1,121,600, (about 54d. per bushel). 


The agricultural income of New South Wales depends mainly on the 
return from wheat crops, the value cf wheat, grain and hay, in 1934-35 
being £7,898,000 or over 52 per cent. of the total. The returns from other 
individual crops, except fruit, are comparatively small. 


Due to the heavy fall in prices, the aggregate value of agricultural pro- 
duction in 1930-31 was lower than in any post-war year and only approxi- 
mately 57 per cent. of the average value for the five years ended 1928-29. 
The improvement in 1931-32 was ascribable mainly to some recovery of 
wheat prices, augmented by payment by the Commonwealth Government 
jf a bounty of 43d. per bushel of wheat sold. The record wheat harvest 
of 1932-83 and better returns from orchards were the outstanding factors 
leading to the increase in value of production in that year, but with 
production of wheat reduced by about 28 per cent., and with wheat values 
still low, the value of production declined again in 1933-34, although pro- 
duction of hay and sugar-cane increased, and higher prices for oats more 
than offset a smaller harvest, A material improvement in wheat prices 
led to a slight increase in the value of wheat in 1934-35, although the 
quantity harvested was about 14 per cent. smaller, while production and 
prices of practically all important agricultura] products were higher 
than in the preceding year. Governmental aid to agriculturists has assisted 
to sustain the value of production in each of the last four years. 


No deduction has been made from the values shown above for cost of 
materials used in production. Seed wheat is included in the production of 
grain, and the fodder used for farm stock is included at its farm value. 
Exclusive of materials used in maintenance of buildings, fences, ete., the 
cost of materials in 1934-35 was approximately £2,374,000. The principal 
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iteme were: Fodder for stock, £1,197,000; seed, £577,000; fertilisers, £469,000; 
sprays, ete., £65,000; and water, £66,000. After deducting these, the net 
value of production was £12,787,000 to the farmer. 


Value of Production per Acre. 


The following table, showing the value of agricultural production, together 
with the average per acre, affords an interesting summary of the expansion 
of agricultural pursuits and a measure of the condition of the industry :— 


| ! 


= a | Average Annual Average Annual Average 
Years ended 30th June-— hes Cultivated, H Bee | Value sarnaras 
_ _ j I 

: acres, £ £s. d. 
1887~91 858,367 4,030,611 41311 
1892-96 1,147,733 3,812,393 3.6 5 
1897-1901 2,114,250 5,592,620 21211 
1902-06 2,515,268 6,302,903 210 1 
1907-11 | 2,933,021 8,565, 164 218 6 
1912-16 | 4,507,748 | 12,867,474 217 1 
1917-21 \ 4,349,814 16,986,250 317 8 
1922-26 i 4,650,110 | 22,328,630 415 5 
1¢27-31 \ 5,467,982 16,842,398 3°17 
1927 4,595,711 | 21,816,190 415 0 
1928 | 4,994,515 15,443,520 3 110 
1929 5,440,762 19,355,830 311 2 
1930 5,499,408 15,268,510 215 6 
1931 6,809,510 12,327,840 116 2 
1932* 5,107,049 14.546, 650T 217 0 
1933* 6,330,370 17,474,220t 215 2 
1934* 6,281,477 14,301,990T | 2 5 6 
1935* 5,684,558 15,163,280+ 2 16 10 

* Season ended 31st March. + Including Wheat Bounty. 


The comparatively high value of production per acre shown in the ten 
years prior to 1897 was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller 
scale; crops produced by intense cultivation were a larger proportion of the 
total than in recent years. The increased values shown between 1912-16 
and 1929 were due mainly to the higher level of prices received for produce 
concurrently with the general rise in prices, but the influence of this factor 
is ‘affected by variations in the yield per acre. The pronounced influence 
of the fall in prices is shown in later years. 


The average farm value per acre of various crops is shown below :— 


Average Values per Acre. 


Crop. i fen years | Ten years | oe 

ended ended | 1928-29. | 1930-31. 1932-38. | 1933-34. | 1934-85. 

1913-14. | 1983-34. | 
| g¢ gd] £€s.d. £€s8.d/£ sa.d)£ ad) £ sedi fad 
WheatforGrain...| 117 1} 2 410 2 8 210 42 1 1110 7 116 9 
MaizeforGrain..) 4 611/ 5 1 5) 5 1 88138 0/5 3 721711319 5 
Oats forGrain | 2 4 9 118 1 2 0 3/1 0 8110 51 8 7 11810 
Hay .. «| 8 8 9 412 1] 5 4 1212 8216 2217 83 5 3S 
Potatoes... .../ 11 2 5/12 14 0/2119 711 1 6,5 911,7 3 016 6 0 
Sugar-canet ..., 21 9 4/38 510 3115 8136 14 52818 482 9114516 1 
Vineyardst .... 1612 4 2611 7 3117 72016 52415 122 7 1119 6 5 
Orchardst “71017 9126 2 5°99 14 2/20 2 824 4 8120 6 521 4 5 
Market-gardens...' 31 7 5 7111 3:89 8 862 11 sa 8 758 41050 5 7 


+ Productive area only. 
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The average value of produetion per acre measures the effect from year 
to year of yield obtained and prices realised, therefore it may be said to 
furnish an index of the combined effect of market and season on the average 
returns obtained by farmers from their holdings. To make the analysis a 
complete reflex of the condition of agriculture, modifying factors, such as 
the cost of production, the general level of prices, drought, and other 
causes of loss, should be taken into consideration. Low prices were pre- 
dominant as a factor in the levels to which the average value per acre 
of principal crops have fallen jn recent years. As the preceding table 
indicates, the returns from oats, hay, and maize (excepting in 1939-33), 
have been below the pre-war average since 1930-31. 


Gross and Net Values of Agricultural production. 

In the absence of actual records of farm sales and purchases there is 
considerable difficulty in valuing agricultural production, and the best 
estimates with available data can be regarded only as approximations. 

Valuations, however, are shown below on various bases for each of the 
‘ten seasons 1925-26 to 1934-35. 


; T 
Difference 


| Seed used Vet V. 
botwoen Net Net Vatue 
Gross rat Gross and 

Year Production | Principal Production | Fodder for | Production! Value of Pr & : ti 
ended valued at Market valued at Farm as ae aa a fter ie 

80th June.) Principal aid Place of | Stock used | Farin or Materials dednetin 
| Markets Country | production, | in Agrienl- |Rearest rail used. | dedu are 
“ : Prices, ” | tural Work siding, Materials. 


a) 2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 7 | 8) 


(Thousand £.) 


1926 24,635 4,980 19,655 2,730 16,925 747 16,178 
1927 26,019 4,203 21,816 3,322 18,494 | 751 17,743 
1928 18,826 3,392 15,444 | 2,378 13,066 929 12,137 
1929 23,800 4,444 | 19,356 , 2,724 16,632 1,001 15,631 
1930 18,839 3,570 | 15,269 | 2,922 12,347 974 11,373 
1931 | 17,196 4,868 | 12,328 | 1,579 10,749 973 9,776 
1932* 18,368 3,821 14,547 | 1,027 13,520 551 12,969 
1933* 22,441 | 4,967 | 17,474 | 1,698 15,776 652 15,124 
1934* 18,606 4,304 14,302 | 1,841 12,461 737 11,724 
1935* 19,439 4,278 | 15,161 | 1,774 13,387 600 12,787 


* Year ended 31st March. 


It should be noted that the figures shown in the table with reference to 
the net value of production leave out of account depreciation on machinery 
and plant. This course has been considered advisable owing to the dificulty 
encountered in arriving at a reasonably reliable measurement of the amount 
of depreciation. Depreciation in each of the respective years since 1996 ig 
given as £975,000, £959,000, £984,000, £1,085,000, £1,088 000, £1,096,000, 
£1,053,000, £953,000, £887,000, and £861,000. 


The second column provides a relative measure of the importance of agri- 
cultural production to the eommunity by valuing all items on a common 
basis. It is inclusive of the value of transport, handling and marketing ser- 
vices rendered after the products leave the railway siding nearest the farm 
and up to the point of sale in metropolitan markets. It has, however, the 
disadvantage of including values for such services on products which remain 
on the farms or which are sold to neighbouring landholders. The third 
column includes what may be ealled “costs of marketing” (freights, 
handling charges, comnlissions, ete.) that would have been paid if all pro- 
ducts had been sold in the principal markets; the ratio to the totals in the 
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second column varies under the influence of changes in the volume and 
composition of agricultural production as well a3 changes in price levels, 
freights, commissions, etc. The figures in the fourth column are those pub- 
lished in a preceding table and are inclusive of the estimated value of seed 
and fodder used in the course of production. The value placed on these is 
shown in the fifth column and the effect of deducting them is shown in the 
sixth column, which represents, as nearly as may be with existing data, the 
approximate money return to farmers for agricultural products, though it is 
inclusive of agricultural products used in other rural industries valued at 
£2.539.000 in 1934-35. The seventh column represents approximately the 
value of the principal non-rural materials used in agricultural production, 
and the eighth is the net value of agricultural production excluding the 
approximate value of the principal goods and services provided by non-rural 
industries. It represents approximately the aggregate incomes of farmers 
and their employees from agricultural production without deductions for 
interest, depreciation, ete., on farm properties, implements, machinery, ete. 


Deductions as to the economic status of the agricultural producer cannot 
be made from comparisons of the net value of production without important 
qualifications. It is obvious that the real value to the farmer is conditioned 
by the command which is acquired over the goods and services that the 
farmer buys. Consequently it would be necessary, in order to determine 
the real income accruing to agriculturists, to relate change in the nominal 
value of production to changes in the level of prices of things upon which 
farm income is expended. In the absence of an index showing the latter 
variations it is not practical to assess, with any degree of precision, the real 
income arising from agricultural production. But, in a general way, it 
may be noted that although the net value in 1934-35 was 18.3 per cent. less 
than in 1928-29, the return to the farmers, in terms of immediate purchas- 
ing power was not so greatly below that in the pre-depression years as direct 
-comnparisons would imply. 


WHOLESALE Pricks or AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 


The prices realised for agricultural produce in New South Wales, when 
not regulated by an authority, vary with the seasons, or, as in the case 
of wheat, with world markets, and, therefore, show very great fluctuations. 
An times when export prices fall steeply and remain at low levels for an 
extended period (as since 1931) the prices of all agricultural products 
are apt to fall on account of the general collapse of values. Wheat 
and flour, in which alone there is a more or less regular external trade, 
were closely regulated in price between 1914 and 1922. The prices of flour, 
bran, and pollard, are generally determined by the Flour Mill Owners’ 
Association of New South Wales. Funds to assist wheat-growers have been 
‘derived from a levy on flour for local consumption—under the State Flour 
Acquisition Act, of £2 15s. per ton from 30th March to 31st December, 
1931, and of £1 10s. per ton from that date until 8rd December, 1933, when, 
under the Commonwealth Wheat Growers Relief Act, 1933, a tax of £4 5s. 
per ton became operative and continued until 31st May, 1934. No tax was 
in force from that date until 7th January, 1935, from which date until 
24th February, 1936, under the Commonwealth Flour Tax Act (No. 3), 
1934, tax was payable at the rate of £2 12s. 6d. per ton. Account has been 
taken of the tax in the average price of flour shown in the appended table. 
In the case of other produce, local production falls short of the require- 
ments of the State, importation is usually necessary, and prices for these 
commodities are determined partly by external market conditions. 
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The quotations here given represent the average prices obtained for 
farm products (local and imported) in the various Sydney markets; for 
country districts due allowance must be made for cost of transportation, 
etc. The average for the year represents the mean of the prices ruling 
during each month, and does not take into account the quantity sold during 
the month. The prices ruling in each month, 7.¢., the mean of the daily 
quotations, are shown in the “Statistical Register.” Except in the case of 
wheat, the figures are those quoted by the middleman, and not those 
obtained by the producers: 


Commodity. 1911. 1921. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934 | 398 
£ad.|£ s. d.|£ 8 dj£ 8s. d/£ 8 d/£ xd /\£e8 dl] £ 8. d. 
Wheat (faq. bagged) bush.]0 3 6/ 0 8 8/0 8103/0 2 51] 0 3 08/0 2103/0 2 83/0 38 24 
Flour (at Mill) .. ton |8 910/19 6 7/10 1 1/911 4* 9 1611*/ 913 4%/9 5 7*/101910* 
Bran ae sg bush./O 0113] 0 1 73/0 1 34/0 0 93) 0 1 0]0 011 [0 0 103] 0 1 04 
Pollard .. 0. » |0 011% 0 1 8h O 1 74/0 0 93] 0 1 OF] 0 9 11310 1 0] 0 1 OF 
Oats ee we » (0 2 7] 0 8 53,0 4 2/0 2 7] O 111]/0 2 8/0 2 7/0 2 BE 
Maize... » (0 8 0| 0 5 380 5 4/0 3 7H 0 4 83/0 4 4/0 8 19) 0 4 2h 
Potatoes (local) .. ton [611 4] 6 0 2/711 6;610 9 514 7/412 0/61710|9 41 
Volos 9 » (61520/ 512 1/617 4/7 07/14 7 9/6 0 4[06 4/9147 
ay— 
Oaten.. “id » |414 5 71110|/7 19/519 0 64 6/611 1/7 29/7152 
Lucerne aie » 8 5 0} 518 6/610 OO} 4 8 1 49 4/4 8 4/4 08/5 33 
Chaft— 
Wheaten “ ay Pa Seda 888 6 3 5/318 38/ 318 9/4 4 8/4 9 1} 4111 


* Includes State Flour lax of £2 5s, from 30th March, 1931, £1 10s. from 1st January, 1932 to 2nd 
December, 1933; Federal Tax of £4 5s, from 4th December, 1933 to 31st May, 1934, and £2 12s. 6d. 
from 7th January, 1935, to 24th February, 1936, 


The combined price variations since 1901 of Agricultural produce in 
Sydney markets, weighted according to the average consumption in New 
South Wales in the three years 1911-18, are shown below. The prices in 
1911 have been adopted as base and called 1000. 


t 1 
Year, Index Number. Year. Index Number. Year. Index Number, 


1901 834 1913 | 1069 1925 1680 
1902 1266 1914 | 1135 1926 1892 
1903 1181 1915 1648 1927 1767 
1904 789 1916 1163 1928 1456 
1905 972 1917 1127 1929 1707 
1906 929 1918 1377 1930 1428 
1907 1003 1919 1990 1931 1061 
1908 1343 1920 2430 1932 1137 
1909 1134 1921 1750 1933 1122 
1910 1012 1922 1638 1934 1li4 
1911 1000 1923 1720 1925 1279 
1912 1339 1924 1475 


— - 


The foregoing index, being weighted on a consumption basis, is to be 
viewed rather from the standpoint of prices paid by consumers than of 
prices paid to producers. 


From 1921 to 1929 the agricultural price level was relatively stable at a 
high figure despite marked seasonal fluctuations, but in May, 1930, there 
occurred a collapse in the wheat markets of the world unprecedented in the 
period of 84 years in which there has been an oversea trade in wheat from 
New South Wales. The heavy fall was fully reflected in the local price of 
wheat, which in turn affected the prices of wheat products and of other 
grains. Seasonal factors and general depression affected the prices of other 
commodities, and the index of agricultural prices fell rapidly to 997 in 
March, 1931, and remained in the vicinity of the level of 1911 until after 
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mid-year. Without displaying continuity of trend for more than a few 
months together, the index numbers fluctuated generally between from 10 
to 12 per cent. above the 1911 average during most of 1932 and 1933. A 
downward movement, initiated in September, 1933, persisted until in 
June, 1934, the index had declined to the lowest post-war level of 994. 
Thereafter prices of agricultural produce rose izregularly, and consistently 
from February until October, 1935, when at 1888 the index attained its 
highest level for over five years. With a subsequent progressive decline, 
partly seasonal in character, the index number fell to only 17 per cent. 
above the 1911 average in March, 1936, but by September had recovered to 
1,292. Later index numbers are published in the “Statistical Bulletin” of 
New South Wales which is issued quarterly. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


For harvesting grain crops the reaper and binder, the wheat header, and 
the harvester are used, and there is considerable difference of opinion 
regarding the relative efficiency of each of these implements. The reaper 
and binder is employed almost exclusively in moist districts, but over the 
greater portion of the wheat areas conditions are favourable to the use of 
‘the harvester. A modern type of harvester, particularly adapted to Aus- 
tralian conditions, produced and deyeloped locaily, and widespread adopt- 
ion of mechanical traction have contributed largely to the expansion of 
wheat cultivation, since the intreduction of these has enabled grain to be 
garnered witn a considerable saving of time and labour. 

The following statement shows the area cropped, the total value of the 
agricultural machinery used, and the value of the machinery used per acre, 
in divisions of the State in the year 1934-85:— 


| | Value of Agricultural Machinery | Average value 
Division Area under Orop,| and Implements, per Acre 
a | 1934-35, | of Machinery used 
! | igad25, | 1984-85, 1084-39, 
— eae ae 
{ acres. | £ £ £5, da 
Coastal oo oy ‘ale 324,664 | 1,029,454 | 1,002,031 3.1 8 
Tableland iat 5 oH 497,551 | 1,240,455 3 971,096 119 0 
Western Slopes ae seat 2,824,778 4,425,633 | 3,845,524 1 7 2 
Central Plains and Riverina, 2,018,287 2,669,657 | 2,610,745 1 510 
Western ae ve sa4l 19,298: 62,531 57,539 | 219 7 
Total vee | 5,684,558 | §,427,730 8,486,935 1 910 
) i 


The value of agricultural] machinery and implements has declined from 
'€10,955,923 in 1929-30, to £8,486,935 in 1984-35 or by approximately 25 per 
cent. in five years. Adverse conditions prevailing in the industry in recent 
years have apparently prevented the normal installation and replacement 
of agricultural machinery. 

In the coastal and tableland districts the areas under cultivation are small, 
including many small holdings highly developed for fruit-growing, dairy- 
ing and market gardening, while on the tablelands, slopes and plains the 
implements in use serve large areas under wheat and oats. In the Western 
Division are a number of small irrigation settlements, but the area farmed 
there is too small to give an average which might be considered satisfactory 
for purposes of comparison. 


Power-driven Machinery on Farms. 


Particulars cf the power-driven machinery and of the numbers of other 
machines and implements used on farms in New South Wales as at the 30th 
June, 1930, were shown on page 196 of the Year Book for 1930-81, 
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The following table provides dan interesting comparison of the number 
of persons returned by land-holders as being constantly engaged on rural 


holdings with agriculture as their principal activity. 


The particulars 


inelude working proprietors, unremunerated members of the family working 
on the holding, and permanent employees. 


| i 
Persons | Ht Persons : 
| Per- Area Value of |! Per- Area Value of 
Year. | mavently } under | Machinery | = Year. | manently | under Machinery 
| En- | Crop. | Used. |/ ‘—En- | Crop. Used. 

| gaged.* | i gaged.” | 

| f ' 

i No. acres. = No. acres, £ 
1913-14 59,813 | 4,568,841 | 5,029,938 | 1924-25 | 46,278 | 4,911,148 | 9,427,730 
1914-15 ; 58,020 | 4,808,627 | 5,159,959 | 1925-26 | 43,365 | 4,541,423 | 9,588,318 
1915-16 ; 56,904 | 5,794,835 | 5,362,027 1926~27 | 41,650 | 4,595,711 | 9,837,193 
1916-17 : 52,758 | 5,163,030 | 5,449,657 i 1927-28 | 42,293 | 4,994,515 |10,849,513 
1917-18 | 48,386 | 4,460,701 ; 5,615,995 || 1928-29 | 38,275 | 5,440,762 |10,883,551 
1918-19 | 43,823 | 3,890,844 | 5,696,916 i 1929-30 | 38,049 | 5,499,408 |10,955,923 
1919-20 | 47,392 | 3,770,155 | 6,128,753 | 1930-31 | 38,224 | 6,809,510 |10,526,391 
1920-21 | 48,896 | 4,464,342 | 7,120,381 ' 1931-32 | 37,260 | 5,107,049 | 9,526,396 
1921-22 47,268 | 4,445,848 | 7,884,713 1932-33 | 40,279 | 6,330,370 8,869,795 
1922-23 | 48,154 | 4,694,088 | 8,536,164 ‘| 1933-84 | 39,716 | 6,281,477 | 8,607,639 
1923-24 | 46,823 | 4,808,046 | 8,799,353 | 1934-35 | 38,725 , 5,684.558 | 8,486,935 


» Landowners, members of their families and employees engaged principally in cultivating the soil. 


The decline in the number of persons engaged in agriculture from 1914 to 
1919 was probably due mainly to enlistments for military service, although 
the adverse conditions ruling in the industry exercised a depressing influ- 
ence, This latter cause doubtless operated to a marked extent during the 
severte drought which prevailed between 1918 and June, 1920. The number 
increased as a result of the demobilisation of large numbers of the 
expeditionary forces after the cessation of hostilities, although in 1919-20 
there was an almost complete failure of the wheat crops of the State, and 
agricultural operations were considerably restricted, 


Subsequently further decline occurred and the number of persons en- 
gaged permanently in agriculture is now about one-third less than in 
the years immediately preceding the war although the area under crop is 
greater. The explanation apparently lies in the more extensive use of 
tractors and in the improvements in agricultural machinery by which the 
capacity of the ploughs, harvesters, reapers and binders and other plant has 
been increased in such a way that less man power is required to cultivate 
the greater area of land devoted to agriculture. Moreover, the speedier 
means of transport by reason of the substitution of motor vehicles for the 
horse-drawn, and the extension of railway facilities, have enabled the farmers 
to effect a considerable saving in labour. The decrease between 1928 and 
1929 may be due partly to a change in the basis of classification, but the 
depressed condition of the industry was undoubtedly responsible for the 
decline until 1931-32. Fluctuations in the total area under crop, in which 
seasonal conditions are a superior factor, make for considerable variation 
from year to year in the number of persons permanently engaged in agri- 
culture, and probably offer a major explanation of the movements of the 
last three years, although a partial recovery of prices has tended to sustain 
personnel in the face of the declining in area under crop. 


Data as to the number of casual and itinerant workers are not obtainable 
and it is impossible to say to what extent, if at all, the decrease in the 
number of persons permanently engaged in cultivating the soil is offset by 
an increase in number of casual employees. Reference to data as to wages 
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paid to casual employees, however, shows that the proportion of rural work 
performed by casual employees is relatively small and, although there has 
been a steady increase in the earnings of casual employees in rural indus- 
tries in the last three years it does not indicate any large degree of sub- 
stitution of casual for permanent labour. In fact wages paid to casual 
employees were almost 20 per cent. less in amount in 1934-385 than in 
1928-29. 


Particulars of the classes and total wages of persons engaged in rural 
industries are shown in the chapter “ Rural Industries” of this Year Book, 
and in the section “Rural Industries” of the Statistical Register of 
New South Wales. Reference to the number of persons recorded at the 
Census of 1933 as being engaged in agriculture wes published in the chapter 
“Employment” at page 610 of the “Official Year Book,” 1983-24. 


FERTILISERS. 


In New South Wales superphosphate is the only artificial fertiliser 
used extensively, the soils in the wheat areas being generally deficient in 
phosphorie acid. Tests of manure conducted on the farmers’ experiment 
plots indicate that benefits derived from the application of super- 
phosphate to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most marked in the 
southern portion of the wheat-belt, viz., the South-western Slopes and the 
Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish throughout the western 
districts which form the central portion of the wheat-belt, and in the 
north-western districts no advantage is gained by the use of this fertiliser. 
The results may be affected, however, by the fact that in the south fallowing 
is more common than in the west, and much more common than in the north, 

The average quantity of superphosphate used on lands fertilised with 
this manure only in 1934-35 was 57 lb. per aere. The number of farms 
on which superphosphate was used in 1934-85 was 19,901 compared with 
17,725 in 1933-34. 


The following table shows the area of land and the quantity of manure 
used on crops during the year 1934-35 :— 


f Manures Used. 


i i 
| | 
| Area under. Total Area | 


Division. 7 { of Crops { 
bo ee |  Manured. | Natural, | Artificial. 
- ieee ‘i | 
| acres. | acres, | loads. ewt. 
Coastal... ae ts si 324,664 | 115,062 | 162,628 ° 313,668 
Tableland aes ee eel 497,651 | 156,467 16,362 | 114,428 
Western Slopes ... sae «| 2,824,778 | = 1,619,654 5,221 705,648 
Central Plains wale se 540,571 254,596 ; 318 95.687 
Riverina ... Sas ae «| 1,477,696 * 1,213,894 7,259 659,902 
Western ... aT sn ase 19,298 8,052 1,704 . 19,477 
Whole State, 1934-35 «| 5,684,558 3,367,725 | 193,992 | 1,908,810 
| I 


The greater part of the natural manures is used in the metropolitan 
division. The total area treated with natural manures was relatively small, 
being only 23,653 acres, inclusive of the area on which both natural and 
artificial manures were used. 


The quantities of the principal kinds of artificial fertilisers used in 
1934-35 were 1,671,288 ewt. of superphosphate and 151,025 ewt. of bone-dust, 
in manuring 3,290,866 acres and 24,648 acres respectively. 
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The application of manures to agricultural lands is practised most exten- 
sively in the southern districts. In the relatively inextensive agricultural! 
areas in coastal districts a little more than 35 per eent. of the area sown was 
manured in 1934-35. The proportions in respective divisions range from 
14 per cent. on the North Coast to over 63 per cent. on the South 
Coast. A summary in respect of the use of artificial manures in the 
northern, central, and southern sections of the hinterland (exeluding the 
Western Division) is provided below. These are mainly wheat-growing 
districts :— 


Sections | | Area ; Proportion Average 
of the ! Total treated Attificial ef atea amount of 
Tablelands, , area under | with fertiliser fertilised to of fertitizer 
Slopes, | crop, artificial used. 1 area used 
and Plains.* fertiliser. | under crop. | per acre. 
| 
1933-34— acres, acres. . ewt. per cent. ews: 
Northern ... we 802,011 5,588 5.098 | 0°69 0-91 
Central ... | 1,928,345 775, 510 336,322 | 40-22 0:44 
Southern ... «| 3,198,570 2,410,077 | 1,256,723 | 75°35 0-52 
1934~-35— | : 
Northern... ae 688,795 6,645 | 7,829 0-96 1:18 
Central... «| 1,757,635 823,208 377,595} 46°83 i 0°45 
Southern ... «| 2,894,166 2,409,323 1,196,241 83 25 i 0 49 


* See map in frontispiece of volume. 
The following table shows the total area cultivated, the total area 
manured, _and the nature of the manures employed, in various years i 


Total Area Manures Used — 
Season. Total Area C 2 
under Crop. eer | Natural. Artificial. 
Acres, acres, loads. cewt. 
1907~08 2,570,137 423,678 144,021 267,120 
1913-14 4,568,841 | 2,226,742 166,753 1,010,596 
1915-16 5,794,835 | 2,753,431 177,788 1,132,446 
1929-21 4,464,342 1,998,429 160,361 998,191 
1925-26 4,541,423 | 2,635,483 268,930 | 1,709,557 
1926-27 4,595,711 | 2,863,771 197,898 1,863,088 
1927-28 | 4,994,515 | 3,398,795 168,912 2,240,337 
1928-29 | §,440,762 3,761,118 157,686 2,457,937 
1929-30 | #,499,408 3,896,692 130,009 2,523,469 
1930-31 6,809,510 4,550,794 142,416 2,631,441 
1931-32 | 5,107,049 2,267,004 153,777 1,382,303 
1932-33 6,330,370 3,238,716 185,710 1,752,136 
1933-34 6,281,477 3,301,538 175,810 1,900, 955 
1934-35 5,684,558 3,367,725 193,992 1,908,810 


The quantity of superphosphate used on the areas sown with wheat was 
1,326,932 ewt. in 1932-33, 1,432,904 in 1933-34, and 1,343,959 in 1934-35. 

The figures in the table do not indicate the exact ratio between the area 
under crop in any season and the area manured to produce that season’s 
harvests, but this information is now being obtained. For some crops 
the soil is prepared, and the crop is harvested during the period 
from 1st July to 30th June, which until 1930-31 was taken 
as the season, in compiling agricultural statistics. But for other products, 
e.g. Wheat, the most extensive crop—the land under crop in any season was 
manured between January and June of the preceding period. Nevertheless 
the table supplies convincing evidence that the practice of manuring the 
soil was increasing steadily up to 1930-81. In the following year, however, 
there was a sharp decline in the acreage manured, due principally to the 
adverse economic conditions ruling in the industry, but the acreage was 
considerably increased in 1932-33, and 1933-34. 
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Information regarding the use of artificial manures on pastures for 
each year since 1927-28 is shown in the chapter “Pastoral Industry” at 
page 490. In 1934-35 an aggregate area of 185,259 acres on 1,794 holdings 
was treated with 128,870 cwt. of fertiliser. 

Under the Financial Relief Act, 1982, the Commonwealth Government, 
with the object of enabling primary producers (other than growers of 
wheat for grain) to continue the use of fertilisers notwithstanding low 
prices for their products, provided for payment of a subsidy of 15s. per ton 
in respect of fertiliser used in lots of one ton or more during 1932-38. 
Payments to farmers in New South Wales totalling £19,870 were made 
under these provisions. A similar provision in 1934-35 resulted in pay- 
ments totalling approximately £22,000. Under the Primary Producers 
Relief Act, 1985, the Commonwealth Government has allocated £275,000 
for such subsidies (taking into account quantities of not less than half-ton 
lots) of which £22,000 is expected to be distributed in this State. The 
principal uses to which fertiliser has been applied in these cases are as 
top-dressing, cultivation of oats, and manuring of fruit trees, vegetables and 
sugar cane. 

The sale of artificial manures was regulated by the Fertilisers Act of 1904, 
until repealed by the Fertilisers Act, 1934, under provisions of which the 
vendor is required to sell under a registered brand or name, and furnish 
to the purchaser a warranted statement as to their nature and chemical 
composition. Provision is also made for inspection and analysis of 
fertilisers, summary proceedings against offenders, and publication of an 
annual list of fertilisers showing the prices asked for the same, the 
average unit value of constituents of commercial value and the several 
brands registered in respect of the fertilisers. 


SHARE-FARMING. 

The system of share-farming was introduced toward the end of the last 
century and has been an important factor in rural development in New 
South Wales. Under the system the owner provides suitable land and 
sometimes seed and fertiliser, and the farmer generally provides the 
necessary plant and labour. The contract usually is that the land be 
operated for a specified purpose and a fixed time. Various arrangements 
are made for sharing the product. Sometimes the parties to the agreement 
take equal shares of the produce up to a specified yield, and any excess goes 
to the farmer as a bonus. In other cases the owner takes one-third and 
the farmer two-thirds of the total product. 

The following table shows particulars regarding the areas used for culti- 


vation or dairying on shares during 1920-21 and each of the last eleven 
years :— 


| Holdings H Area Farmed on Shares. 
Season. | used for | Share- ! 

| Farnine: qeemners: | Cultivation. | Dairying. Total. 

No. No. acres. acres. acres, 

1920-21 1,668 = 2,761 614,351 | 121,976 736,327 
1924-25 2,510 ' 3,828 695,092 , 234,736 929,828 
1925-26 | 2,493 , 3,667 645,395 226,362 871,757 
1926-27 | 2,919 § 4,043 706,025 274,030 980,055 
1927-28 3,227 | 4,457 845,397 | 303,274 | 1,148,671 
1928-29 | 3,281 ~ 4,402 840,972 343,942 | 1,184,914 
1929-30 | 3,458 4,672 898,863 | 356,147 | 1,255,010 
1930-31 3,720 , 5,033 1,018,591 396,863 | 1,415,454 
1931~32 4,083 5,603 863,083 ; 464,093 | 1,327,176 
1932-38 6,606 | 9.119 | 1,599,191 | 554,15? | 2,153,342 
1933-34 5,916 | 8,09L 11,377,323 | 614,600 | 1,991,923 
1934-35 5,877 | 7,765 | 1,179,832 661,543 | 1,841 375 
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Of the 5,877 holdings used wholly or in part for share-farming in 1934-35, 
share-arming was in operation for agriculture only on 3,668 holdings, 
dairying only on 237 holdings, and agriculture and dairying combined on 
1,972 holdings, including dairy farms on which only fodder crops for the 
dairy cattle were grown. Comparative numbers in 1928-29 were 3,227, 
2,857, 178 and 692. The utilization of land for dairying pursuits on the 
share-farming principle has thus shown considerable extension. 

Practically the whole of the area cultivated on the share-system is 
devoted to wheat-growing. The system was well developed in 1915-16, 
when the area cultivated under it exceeded one-fifth of the total area under 
crop in the State. Up to 1919-20 the returns from wheat-growing were 
small on account of droughts and market difficulties, and share-farming 
diminished more rapidly than other systems of cultivation. Subsequent 
experience was largely affected by seasonal] conditions, but there was a 
substantial increase in share-farming between 1925 and 1933. In the 
latter year the area farmed in this manner approximated one-fourth of the 
total area under crop in the State and though there was a decline in the 
area share-farmed in 1933-34 and a further decrease in 1934-35, the pro- 
portion of total area under crop worked in that way approached one-fifth. 

Of the areas cultivated in 1934-85 on the share-system 596,720 acres were 
in the Western Slopes Division and 308,074 acres were in the Riverina. 


Dates or PLANTING AND HARVESTING. 


The usual dates of planting and harvesting the principal crops of the 
State in the main districts in which they are sown are as follow:— 


Most Usual Months of— 
Crop SS 
Planting, Harvesting. 
Wheat ... set ..| May-June wes ...| November-December. 
Maize ... a ...| September-December ...| January-August. 
Oats... 3; ...| May a Bs ..| December. 
Barley ... te | May 3 a5 ...| December 
Rice... <i ...| October ... sea . | May. 
Potatoes—early +.) July-August... ...| November~December. 
34 late .«.{ November ie | duly. 
Sugar-cane... ...| September wes ...| July-December. 
Tobacco one ...| November~December ...) March-April. 
Broom Millet ... ...| September-October ...) January-February. 


It should be noted that the foregoing statement shows only the most usual 
dates and that both planting and harvesting occur before and after the 
periods specified, divergences being due to the variety of seed planted, the 
geographical position of the district, and variations in seasonal conditions. 


INDIVIDUAL CROPS. 


WHEat. 

‘Wheat is the staple agricultural product of New South Wales, and its 
cultivation provides a means of livelihood for a large section of the popula- 
tion. It is the principal activity on probably one-eighth of the rural 
holdings of the State, and three-quarters of the average area under crop is 
devoted to wheat. The farm value of wheat-crops (cther than those 
used as green fodder) in 1934-85 was £7,898,000, including £7,149,580 from 
grain and £748,420 from wheaten hay. These figures were inclusive of a 
bounty paid to growers by the Commonwealth Government amounting to 
£1,121,600. 

The mild climate of New South Wales makes it possible to werk the soil 
ou scientific lines throughout the year, and admits of the utilisation of 
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paddocks for pastoral purposes after the crop has been harvested. The time 
of sowing varies according to district and seasonal conditions, but is 
seldom earlier than March or later than August. Harvesting generally 
begins in November and may extend until February. 


The Wheat Belt, 

A description of the nature and extent of the wheat belt of New South 
Wales was published on pages 573 and 574 of the Year Book for 1928-29. 

The extension of the limits of wheat-growing in New South Wales formed 
the subject of special reports by the Government Statistician in 1905, 
3913, and 1923. 

Development of Wheat Growing. 

Wheat growing as an industry in New South Wales has progressed 
steadily since 1890. From the latest figures available it is estimated that 
an area of 29,600,000 acres is suitable for cultivation, and of this area 
3,892,768 acres, or over one-seventh was actually sown with wheat for 
erain in 1934-35. 

The following statement shows the area under wheat for grain and for hay, 
together with the total production, average yield per acre, and quantity 
exported since 1897-98, the first season in which there was a surplus of 
wheat for export :— 


Area under Wheat. Yield. Average yield per ws 

acre, an 

Season. j Ee 

For Grain, |For Hay. | Fed-off.*| Total. Grain. Hay. Grain. Hay, s 4 

| thousand | thousand | ougsand 

acres, acres. acres, | acres, bush ols, tons. bushels. | tons. /bushels. $ 
1897-98 998,350 | 213,720 t 1,207,070 10,560 182 10° *85 582 
1898-99 | 1,319,503 | 312,451 t 1,631,954 9,276 177 70 “57 437 
1899-00 | 1,426,166 | 414,813 + 1,840,979 13,604 841 95 *82 865 
1900-01 | 1,580,609 | 332,143 | t 1,862,752 16,174 348; 106 1:05 4.788 
1901-02 ; 1,392,070 | 312,358 + 71,704,928 14,809 287 | 10°6 92 2,914 
1902-03 | 1,279,760 | 320,588 t 1,600,348 1,585 76 12 +24 154 
1908-04 | 1,561,111 | 286,702 + 1,847,813 27,334 452 175 1°58 9,772 
1904-05 | 1,775,955 | 284,367 + 2,060,322 16,464 207 9'°3 73 5,661 
1905-06 | 1,939,447 | 313,582 + 2,253,029 20,737 805 | = 10°7 97 5,338 
1906-07 | 1,866,253 | 316,945 16,744 | 2,199,942 21,818 4038 | 117 1:27 6,246 
1907-08 | 1,390,171 | 365,925 | 129,813 | 1,885,909 9,156 198 | 66 54 962 
1908-09 | 1,394,056 | 490,828 | 104,202 | 1,989,086 15,483 427 111 | 87 4,866 
1909-10 | 1,990,180 | 380,784 5,825 | 2,376,789 28,532 566 14°3 | 1°49 12,111 
1910-11 | 2,128,826 | 422,972 61,458 | 2,613,256 27,914 | 468 1310; Ill 14,423 
1911-12 | %,380,710 | 440,243 ) 80,731 | 2,901,684 | 25,088, 423 10°5 | “96 10,172 
1912-18 | 2,231,514 | 704,221 31,557 , 2,967,292 32,487 | 7380 146 | «Ll 17,116 
1918-14 | 3,205,397 | 534,226 23,393 | 3,763,016 | 38,020 | 68s . 119 | 1°10 20,038 
1914-15 | 2,758,024 | 569,431 | 815,561 | 4,143,016 12,831 | 355 | 47) 62 785 
1915-16 | 4,188,864 | 879,678 | 58,702 5,122,245 66,765 1,212 ; 15°9 1°38 23,514 
1916-17 | 8,806,604 | 633,605 58,101 | 4,498,310 36,598 Slt | 9°6 1°28 21,262 
1917-18 | 3,829,371 | 435,180 | 63,885 | 3,828,436 87,712 | 485 3 =) Lil 12,650 
1918-19 | 2,409,669 | 613,544 | 204,161 | 3,227,374 18,325 | 517 76 “84 19,694 
1919-20 | 1,474,174 | 716,770 | 877,596 | 3,068,540 4,388 355 | 3°0 "49 427 
1920-21 | 8,127,877 | 520,555 | 15,420 | 3,663,252 65,625 922 | 7s; 158 41,746 
921-22 | 3,194,949 | 467,363 | 24,735 , 3,687,047 42,767 | 573 184 | (128 21,798 
22-93 | 2,942,857 | 598,184 ; 350,968 | 3,892,009 | 28,668 | 649 7 1:09 8,904 
1923-24 | 2,945,335 | €95,622 283,305 © 3,924,262 | ( 703 30; (101 11,976 
1924-25 | 3,550,078 | 388,479 21,647 . 3,960,204 | 537 16°8 1'38 38,741 
1925-26 | 2,925,012 | 449,803 | 286,552 3,661,367 I 444 11°6 “99 16,951 
1926-27 | 8,352,736 | 311,213 36,160 | 3,700,109 | ! 39k | 14°2 1:27 18,697 
1927-28 | 3,029,950 | 869,960 | 622,385 | 4,022,295 i 343 | 89 93 15,516 
1928-20 | +.090,083 | 375,270 19,605 | 4,484,958 \ 390 120 1°04 21 063 
1929-30 | 3,974,064 | 381,071 | 48,914 | 4,404,049 \ 311 87 *82 14,621 
1930-31 | 5,134,960 | 520,993 | 17,992 | 5,673,945 65,877 678 128 1:30 44,122 
1931-82 | 8,682,945 | 292,234 20,008 | 3,995,187 54,966 376 14°9 1-29 38,769 
1932-83 | 4,208,943 | 290,556 24,535 | 5,119,034 78,870 396 1674 1°36 40,779 
1938-34 | 4,584,002 | 324,129 30,561 | 4,938,782 57,057 885 12°4 1:19 21,503 
1934-35 | 3,892,768 | 271,272 26,017 | 4,190,057 48,678 342 125 1:26 30,471 


* [ncludes area sown for green food, In 1927-28 and previous years, all areas fed-off were included in 
this column. In 1928-29 and subsequent years, areas with an estimated fed-off value of less than the farm 
value of 5 bushels per acre were treated as having failed entirely, and the acreage was allocated to grain 
or hay according to the purpose for which sown. 


+ Information not available. ¢ Flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat. 


Broadly speaking, yields below 5 bushels per acre can be regarded as 
failures, between 5 and 10 bushels as moderate, 19 to 15 bushels as good, and 
over 15 bushels as very good. Classified on this basis, it is found that in the 
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38 years under review 3 crops have been failures, 9 were moderate, 21 
were good, and 5 were yery good. The average annual area harvested for 
hay has decreased heavily during the period from 625,560 acres in the five 
years ended 1916 to 339,887 acres in five years ended 1935. In 1928-29, 
1929-80 and 1930-31 areas with a fed-off value of less than 15s. per acre were 
classified as failed, and included with the areas sown for hay or grain. 
The value adopted in this connection was 7s. 6d. per acre in 1931-32 and 
10s. per acre in 1932-88, 1933-84, and 1934-35. 

The fluctuations in the development of wheat-growing since 1915 were 
discussed on pages 575 and 576 of the Year Book for 1928-29 and page 57 
of the 1932-33 issue. Excluding the war years, and with variations, doubt- 
less attributable to weather conditions preceding and at the time of sowing, 
the area sown for grain tended to expand in comparison with pre-war 
years up till 1928-29. In 1930, in response to a national appeal, and 
despite unfavourable seeding conditions in many districts, the area sown 
with wheat for grain exceeded the previous record (1915-16) by over half 
a million acres. Excessive rainfall from March to June, 1931, prevented 
many farmers from sowing in 1931-32, but the auspicious opening of the 
season in 1932-338, and probably, the urge to offset very low prices by 
increased production, led to crepping of an area for grain exceeded previ- 
ously only in 1930-31, from which a record harvest was garuered. The 
follewing year, although rainfall in the sowing period was fair, a smaller 
area was sown. The autumn of 1934 was a dry one, and there was again a 
material decline in area, and although conditions were somewhat more 
propitious for sowing in 19385, a further decrease in area was recorded. It 
would seem that the progressively smaller area sown in each of the last 
three seasons may ke ascribed largely to the wheat-growers’ reaction to 
the leng period of very poor prices. 

Rainfall Index for Wheat Districts. 

The following summary provides a monthly index of rainfall in the wheat 
districts of the State since 1921. The index is derived from the ratios 
of the average rainfall of each eleven individual districts to the normal rain- 
fall for the same districts weighted in accordance with the average area 
sown with wheat in each district. The normal rainfall for each month 
is represented by 100, and the index shows, therefore, the percentage of 
actual to normal rainfall in each month:— 


| Rainfall Index—New South Wales Wheat Districts. 

(Percentage of Normal), 

i = ) ! 

1921. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931, | 1932.| 1933. | 1934. | 1935, 
i j 


{ 
Month. 
| 
| 


j 


| | 
January | 83) 72! 194! 59) 111 | 197 20 | 44 | 69) 18 | 143 | 169 | 117 


February | 96 / 212 130 28 | 22/ 411 | 148/ 36) 37; 99, 7 | 310 | 104 
March ..., 129 62) 58 256) 38; 162) 99} 48) 270,180) 53| 35] 24 
April ...! 159 | 183 | 16 | 267| 71 187) 141] 67 | 204/ 181 | 86 | 117 | 199 
May ...| 178 | 57] 205 | 153 | 60| 54| 33; 82] 312} 43) 74| 4/] 28 
June...) 142 77 | 128 | 75) 39 76 | 36. 11) | 227) 72) 65| 721 33 
July...) 102 | 78! 89] 79) 53; 119| 27; 103} 90 | 87} 127] 163 | 115 


August...) 91) 146 | 80| 97| 69; 27) 111! 124| 50; 129 | 50/187 | 68 
September! 124 131 | 42 | 101 | 63 | 100 95 | 43} 91 141 | 152) 71 | 114 
October | 95! 89) 46] 61] 153! 88| 79! 234; 46/| 57 | 102 | 255 | 116 
November, 53 338 | 129] 15 | 185 32 | 102! 95 | 123 | 112 | 190 | 218 | 27 
December! 168 | 91 36 | 186/ 57, 19/118] 248| 97| 59/176] 66) 68 


Average j ‘ 
yield off | 
wheat per! : 
acre H 

(bushels)} 


13-4 | 16-8 | 11-6 | 14-2! 8-9 | 12-0 | 8-7 | 12-8 | 14-9 | 16:4 | 12-4 | 12-5 | 12:5* 
J i 
* Estimated, 


a 
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The significant months as regards the effect of rainfall on wheat yields 
are from April to October—more especially April, May, and September. 
The wheat districts extend over practically the whole length of the hinter- 
land, and seasonal conditions vary widely as between districts. These cir- 
cumstances, together with the incidence of fallowing and fertilising, tem- 
peratures and winds, play a large part in nodifying the effects of rainfall 
on yields. 


While the foregoing summary is useful for general reference as to the 
relationship of wheat yields to seasonal conditions, a more discriminating 
analysis is necessary. In the following table the rainfall index for the 
northern, central, and southern sections of the wheat belt is shown in com- 
parison with the average yields per acre from fallowed and stubble lands in 
the seasons 1934-35 and 1935-36 :-— 


j 1 
Rainfall Index 1934—Wheat Districts ; Rainfall Index 1985—Wheat Districts 


Normta)} for each month= 106. il Normal for each month= 100. 
Month, j i] n 
sala Central. | sou? | Total. | Noun cone Routes | Total 
| | ' 
i i ] ! 

January ise ww) 114 | 123 199 | 169 165 | 114 108 117 
Februrary ... w.| 255 | 346 306 | 310 55 93 118 104 
March se “cat So 10 52 | 3 12 ; 18 32 | 24 
April ... oat w| 70 101 133 | (117 62 131 256 199 
May ... ase w| 14 Bl se | 4 1 32 50 18 28 
June ... bes w| 61 83 | 70 72 || 19 | 29 38 33 
July ... aes ve} 162 1738 160 163 || 107 89 128 115 
August ie | 132 133 | 140 137 | 53 62 74 . 68 
September ... | 1838 78 55 71 =| 148 99 113 | #114 
October ase we] 238 276 | 250 255 |, 110 122 115 | 116 
November ... | 80 181 | 262 218 23 43 20 27 
December ... «| 95 72 | 68 66 53 66 72 | 68 

Average yield of | 

wheat per acre— 1934-35. 1935-36* 
Fallowed land bus,.| 18-0 13:1 | 13:8 13-8 14:2 13-0 165 | 16:5 
Stubble land bus.,.,) 13:3 10-2 9:3 10-7 || 9-9 7:2 9-6 8-6 
' | } 


* Estimated. 


Wheat Districts. 


The statistical divisions of New South Wales are shown on the map as 
the frontispiece of the Year Book. 


The principal wheat-producing divisions of the State, arranged in order 
of importance, are the Riverina, the south-western slopes, the central- 
western slopes, the north-western slopes, the central plain, the central 
tableland, and the northern plains. The average area harvested for grain 
and the average yield in each division for the pericd of ten years 1925-26 
to 1984-85 are shown in the following summary :— 


Distriet. Northern. | Central. | Southern, Total. 
i 
} 1 
acres, | bus. acres. bus. acres. bus. actes, bus. 
Coastal ... ee * 4 is 7 id * ic 1,766; 21,705 
Tableland ~--| ..9:412) 181,897/ 183,810) 2,545,345 3,564 55,643| 196,786! 2,732,885 
Slopes ... ..., 826,997| 4,708,572| 841,808] 10,187,346, 1,004,222) 13,609,120 2,173,027, 28,500,088 
Plains ae sel 126,197| 1,630,150] 255,115; 2,329,861| 1,186,414) 14,503,309; 1,567,726 18,462,820 
Western Division * * * * * * 7,750 32,542 
Total ..| 462,606) 6,465,619] 1,280,733! 15,062,052: scecrial| 28,168,072; 3,947,055 49,750,050 
i i : 2 


* Comparable divisions not available. 
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Although the proportions vary seasonally, on the average approximately 
55 per cent. of the area harvested for grain is in the southern districts, 
33 per cent. in the central districts, and 12 per cent. in the northern dis- 
tricts. Comparison on this basis has the merit of dividing the wheat belt 
into three portions, of which the northern normally receives the greater 
part of its rainfall in the summer, and the southern in the winter, while the 
rainfall of the central districts is non-seasonal in character. Differences 
of soil, geographical features, cultural methods, and other factors play 
a considerable part in determining the yields of the various divisions. 


The following statement shows that wheat is most extensively grown in 
the southern districts, and that in recent years the best results have been 
secured in the northern areas:— 


Area Harvested for me “ Yield of Grain per 
Grain. | Yield of Grain. | ‘Acre. Pp 
Divisions, Average, | Average, ayers es lao. . ls poten L, {7 
1924-25 ~ |1924~2. 1924-25 |1929-/1930-|1931— |1932-|1933-)1934- 
to 1984-96. to. |2984-85. | “to | 30, | 31.32. | 33. | 34 | 85. 
| 1983-34. 1933-84. 1933-34, 
| 1,000 | 1,000 | : | | 
acres. | acres. bus. bus. | bus. /bus. | bus.) bus. | bus. | bus./bus. 
Coastal ...! 1,785 2,614 20 87 113 | 15-4) 12-1 15-0 | 17'9 | 11-9) 14-0 


tNorthern | 459,080 | 484,573 | 6,505 | 6,924 | 14-2 | 15-0) 14-7] 16-4 | 12:9 | 17-7] 148 
+Central .../1.283,062 1,260,827 | 15,605 | 14,663 | 12°2 |; 5-5 13-3) 14:8) 15-2) 11-7) 11-6 
fSouthern '2,161,927 |2,135,850 | 28,698 | 27,041 | 13-3 9-2) 12-2) 14-7 | 17-9; 11-6) 12-7 

Western 6,932 8,904 31 13 4°5 | 1-1] 4:0 7-2) 68] 18 1-4 


Total...../3,912,786 |3,892,768 | 50,859 | 48,678 | 13-0 | 8-7' 12-8) 14-9 | 16-4 | 12-4) 12-65 


+ Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Centra) Plains. 


Generally speaking, the use of fertilisers and the practice of fallowing 
was most extensive in the southern districts, where, until recently, the 
average yield was usually greatest. This was due in a large part to the 
more dependable nature of the winter rains. But, as a post-war develop- 
ment, substantial areas with rather uncertain rainfall were brought into 
cultivation in the western Riverina, and the generally poor results in the 
new areas have had appreciable effect in reducing the average yield in the 
southern districts. Although in each season since 1929-30, excepting 
1932-33, the yield per acre in the northern areas was substantially higher 
than in any other division, seasonal conditions contributed to that result 
in most years. With these considerations taken into account it would 
appear that the well-established and important sections of the southern 
districts may retain place as the part of the wheat belt in which the cereal 
is most successfully grown. But notable progress has been made in the 
northern districts as may be seen in the increase in the average yield from 
9.6 bushels per acre in the decennium ended 1923-24 to 14.2 bushels per 
acre over the succeeding ten-year period. 


Average Yield of Wheat. 


Viewed over a long period of years, the average yield of wheat in New 
South Wales is subject to marked fluctuations by reason of the widely 
divergent nature of the seasons, but reference to the table on page 432 will 
show that these fluctuations have been much less marked since 1920-21 
than formerly. The highest yields have usually been recorded in seasons 
following the worst droughts, and besides giving dramatic proof of the 
advantages of fallowing have gone far to make immediate compensation 
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for the losses sustained. The lowest yield on record—that of the 1902 
season——was only 1.2 bushels per acre. It was followed by a yield of 17.5 
bushels per acre; which was surpassed only in 1920-21, when, after the 
severe drought of 1918-20, a record average of 17.8 bushels per acre was 
obtained. The lowest average yield in any season since 1919-20 was 8.7 
bushels per acre in 1929-30. 


The average annual yield has shown definite improvement since the 
commencement of wheat-growing for export in 1897. The fact that the 
average is still considerably below that which was obtained prior to this 
expansion is due probably to the fact that only some of the best wheat lands 
were tilled prior to the increase in the area sown. In decennial periods the 
average yields of New South Wales have compared as follows :— 


i 7 


Period. Average Yield 


| | 
Period. | Average Yield | 


| i 
| per acre, | | per acre, 

J ) 

— ar ~ os 
| bushels, | | bushels, 
1872-1881 | 1471 =| 1902-1911. =| Ss 04 
1882-1891 13-30), «1912-1921 11-62 
1892-1901 | 10°02, ~—=—:1922-1931 12-02 


In calculating these averages the area which was sown for grain but 
failed is included, while the area fed off or used for green fodder is ex- 
cluded. 


The yield of wheat in New South Wales is usually rather less per acre than 
that obtained in some of the large wheat-producing countries. Averages 
for the five years 1929-33 are shown below, but an extraordinary succession 
of unfavourable seasons in Canada and the United States in that period 
renders the averages shown much below that normally experienced in those 


countries. aa 
{[ 
Average |j Average 
Country. | Yield || Country. Yield 
| per acre, i per acre, 
| bushels. / bushels. 
Canada ae ” 135 | Australia ... weet 1202 
United States | 185 New South Wales .,.| 13'8 
Argentina | 139) Russia (U.S.S.R.) .. | 116 


Although the yield in New South Wales is largely influenced by the 
nature of the seasons, it is apparent that, as scientific methods of cultivation 
are becoming more widely adopted and land is properly fallowed, tilled, and 
manured, the average yield per acre is increasing. Another favourable 
factor exists in the improvement of wheat types by plant-breeding. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that the warm climate and the prevalence of hot 
winds during the ripening period will always militate against a high 
average yield being obtained in New South Wales, such as is Ubtained in 
more humid countries. 


Fallowing and the Wheat Yield. 


Since 1923-24 statistics have been collected of the yield of grain from 
the areas of new land, fallowed land, and unfallowed land sown with wheat. 
It was intended that land should not be classed as fallow unless it had been 
cultivated by ploughing during the year preceding the sowing, but it is 
doubtful whether the collection has been made on this basis in all cases, 
Summer fallow ig practised to some extent. 
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The following table provides a comparison of the yields obtained from 
the various classes of land in 1934-35 in each of the divisions described on 
page %01:— 


{ | 
Area.f Total Yield. Average Yield per 
_ | Acre. 
Division. ; , | | | i 

| New | Fallowed| Stubble | New Fallowed Stubble | New |Fallowed|Stubble 

Land. Land. Land. i Land, Land. Land, | Land. Land. | Land. 
acres. | acres. | acres. | bushels. | bushels, | bushels. | bushels.) bushels, | bushels, 
Coastal 533) 364 1,607 11,132; 4,574° A 20° 12°6 131 
Northern* 26,041) 66,494| 401,068} 407,971) 1,198,979 5,316,690; 15-7 18-0 13°3 
Central* 55,217, 573,812] 640,258] 639,324) 7,520,846! 6,503,236] 11-6 13-1; 102 
Southern* 49,069] 1,599,731 469,470) 554,592) 22,143,341) 4,343,563) 11°3 13°8 | 9°3 
Western 158 2,363 4,583 5,257 5,004! 2,477 24 21 | 0°5 
Total... 133,018 2,242,764) 1,516,986] 1,618,276 30,872,744 16,186,980) 12-1 | 13°8 10-7 


© Ineludes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains. t Including areas which failed. 

The average yields on fallowed land were far in excess of those from 
other land throughout the wheat belt. There are, however, other factors 
such ag rainfall, cultural methods, and soil, which necessarily play an im- 
portant part in determining the results. The climatic conditions prevailing 
in the various wheat districts and the methods adopted by farmers differ 
in a marked degree, consequently the results shown above do not represent 
fully the benefits which accrue from fallowing. Still, it is apparent that 
even with present methods of fallow the improvement in the wheat yield 
has been appreciable. 


The average yields per acre from fallowed and unfallowed lands respec- 
tively in the northern, central, and southern districts of the State in each 
year for which records have been obtained are as follows:— 


Year. Northern Districts.* | Central Districts." | Southern Districts.* Whole State. 
Fallowed. | Stubble. Fallowed. | Stubble. lain Stubble. Fallowed. | Stubble. 
| bushels. | bushels | bushels, | bushels, | bushe s, | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 

1923-24 8-3 68 | 10-4 8:5 15:3 12:2 14-1 $6 
1924-25 19-4 16-1 19-1 14:7 19-9 13-9 | 197 14:8 
1925-26 9-3 75 | 15-3 10-7 13-2 10-1 | 13-5 | 10°0 
1926-27... 16-1 14:33 | 16-4 12°7 15:2 12:3 | 16-0 | 13:0 
1927-28 | 58 36 9-0 5-7 11-7 | T5 | 11-2 | 59 
1928-29. 16-7 143 | 145 9-7 | 137 9-2 | 13-9 10°6 
1929-30 19-2 15-0 79 4-2 11-7 6-5 10-8 | 73 
1930-31. 16-3 14-7 | 158 12:8 15-2 9-9 15-4 | 11°8 
1931-32 ...; 20-1 16-4 18°6 13°5 16-7 116 71 | 134 
1932-33 | 166 12°8 19-3 13°7 20°6 151 20-2 14°] 
1933-34 21-4 17:0 14-0 10°3 | 14:0 78 | 14:3 10°7 
1934-35 18-0 13°3 13-1 10-2 | 13°8 9°3 13-8 10:7 


* Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Plains. 
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The following statement shows the approximate areas of new land, fal- 
lowed land, and stubble land, sown with wheat harvested for grain, includ- 
ing that which failed entirely in New South Wales during each of the past 
twelve seasons :— 


Sekine || Ree eead Fallowed | _ Remainder, tota* | Paliboed to 
ee Land. ! Stubble Land, Total Area. 
| acres, | acres, acres. | acres. per cent. 
1923-24 | 86,309, 1,306,721 | 1,412,971 _ 2,806,001 | 46-6 
1924-25 | 149,804 | 1,583,047 | 1,780,069 3,513,010 | 45-1 
1925-26 81,243 | 1,464,686 | 1,307,334 2,853,263 | 513 
1926-27 | 128,730 | 1,746,822 | 1,465,903 | 8,986,455 | 524 
1927-28 | 115,971 | 1,771,208 | 1,119,586 | 3,006,765 | 58-9 
1928-29 | 192,865 2,010,751 | 1,872,933 4,076,554 | 49-3 
1929-30 | 190,715 1,638,683 | 2,072,380 3,901,778 | 42-0 
1930-31 | 297,618 | 1,708,10¢ | 3,117,413 5,123,135 | 33:3 
1931-32 | 193,661 | 1,473,678 | 2,062,609 | 3,659,948 | 40:3 
1932-33 | 175,232 | 1,852,243 | 2,776,468 | 4,803,943 | 38-6 
1933-34 | 180,088 | 2,162,276 | 2,951,728 | 4,584,002 | 46-9 
1934-35 | 133,018 | 2,242,764 | 1,516,986 | 3,892,768 | 57°6 
| . ! 
* Approximate. 


The ratio of fallowed land to the total area sown for grain in 1934-35 was 
18.5 per cent. in the northern districts, 45.2 per cent. in the central districts 
and 75.5 per cent. in the southern areas. 


On the average about half the total area cropped for grain is fallowed 
land, but in response to a “grow more wheat” campaign in 1930 a large 
proportion of stubble land was cropped again in lieu of being fallowed. 
This factor, together with the exceptionally heavy rains in 1931, reduced 
the sowings of 1931-32. In 1932-33 a substantially increased acreage was 
sown under all three headings, and in 1933-34 a normal proportion of the 
total area comprised fallowed land. More fallowed Jand was used in 1934-35 
than in any previous season when the proportion sown on fallows was 87.6 
per cent., and with one exception (1927-28) the highest on record. 


Size of the Wheat Farms. 


If it be considered that, in normal seasons, an area of less than 250 
acres devoted to wheat will not provide subsistence for a farmer and his 
family, it is apparent, in view of the small average area devoted to wheat, 
that wheat-growing in many cases must be conducted in conjunction with 
other pursuits, and that many wheat-growers derive portion of their living 
from other sources. Some idea of the extent to which wheat farming is 
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carried on in conjunction with sheep-grazing and dairying was given by 
tables appearing on pages 65 and 66 of the Year Book for 1932-38, and an 
analysis of the information disclosed in those tables is given at pages 441 
and 442 of this issue. 


The following table illustrates the recent development of wheat-growing 
in respect of number and average size of areas sown :— 


Wheat sown for Grain, Hay, and Green Food. | Hol dings on Wheat sown for eine 

Year, he a: 1 ‘Average 
rings eta Asso AGES Are zt Fr | No ofan ew ae 
No. acres. acres, No. No. Taare; ea 

1900-0] | 20,149 | 1,862,752 92 . * . . 

1905-06 | 19,049 | 2,253,029 | 118 * * * 4 

1915-16 | 29,453 | 5,122,245 224 . * z bs 
1920-21 | 17,790 | 3,663,352 206 2,182 | 15,658 | 3,127,377| 200 
Hees 18,216 | 3,687,047 202 1,921 16,295 3,194,949] 196 
1922-23 | 18,632 3,892,009 209 3,727 | 14,905 | 2,942,847; 197 
1923-24 | 18,036 | 3,924,262 217 3,441 14,595 | 2,945,335| 202 
1924-25 | 17,690 | 3,960, 204 224 1,623 16,067 | 3,550,078| 221 
1925-26 | 17,074 | 3,66},367 214 2,797 | 14,277 2,925,012) 205 
1926-27 | 17,135 | 3,760,109 216 1,204 | 16,931 | 3,352,736} 210 
1927-28 | 16,817 4,022,295 239 2,710 14,107 | 3,029,950) 215 
1928-29 | 17,134 4,484,958 262 1,128 16,006 | 4,090,083) 256 
1929-30 | 16,382 4,404,049 269 1,177 15,205 | 3,974,064, 261 
1930-31 | 18,171 | 5,673, 945 312 1,247f 16,924 | 5,134,960] 303 
1931-32 | 16,875 | 3,995,187 237 945$ | 15,930 | 3,682,945} 231 
1932—33 | 19,029 | 5,119,034 269 1,068f | 17,962 | 4,803,943} 268 
1933~34 | 18,745 | 4,938,782 263 1,409f | 17,386 | 4,584,092] 268 
1934-35 | 17,585 | 4,190,057 238 1,462f 16,121 | 3,892,768) 241 

* Not available. t Excluding area cropped for hay. 


} Areas with fed-off value less than 15s. per acre in 1928-1931, and less than 7s. 6d. per acre In 
1932, and less than 10s. per acresince 1933 have been classified as failed entirely and Included fn the second 


column of the table. 

The expansion in area 1928 to 1980 was due mainly to an increase in 
average areas sown, but also in large measure to an increase in the number 
of growers in 1930-31. Depressive market conditions and the unusually 
small area of fallowed land available were responsible for a severe con- 
traction in acreage, and the number of growers in 1931-32. The anticipation 
of a Government bonus, and also the persistently low prices received for 
wool probably induced many additional farmers to grow wheat in 1939-38, 
with the result that there was a substantial increase in both acreage and 
the number of growers, from which there was a moderate decline in 
1933-34, but which was more emphasised in 1984-35. 


Consideration of the above table in conjunction with statistics of average 
yield suggests that there is a considerable number of growers who sow 
wheat and crop it for grain, hay or green food, according to seasonal con- 
ditions, though the use of wheat for fodder erops has also proved less 
popular in the last seven years. 
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The following table provides a summary of the areas of holdings on which 
wheat was grown for grain in the seasons 1932-83 and 1933-34 arranged in 
groups according to the area cropped for grain :— 


1932-34, 1934-35, 
Area cropped j Salt pa | ei 
for Grain. Hold- Pattie d Production ne Hold- Fauas d Production ee 
INES. | for grain, | of grain. | per acre. | ings. | for grain. of grain. per acre. 
; : 7 | 
f | 
acres. | No. acres. bushels. | bushels.|} No. acres. bushels. |bushels. 


1-49 2,166; 45,724} 636,307, 139 | 2,125. 44,329) 557,499) 12°6 

i HI 
50-299 | 9,192 /1,590,6C0 |21,985,464 | 13°8 || 9,146 1,563,495 |19,956,006 | 123 
| 


300-999 | 5,746 |2,613,784 |30,211,583 | 11-6 || 4,700 2,065,598 |25,207,653 | 12-2 


| 
1,000-1,999 209 | 267,433 | 3,289,854 | 12°3 | 133 | 172,123 | 2,246,931 | 13-1 
\ 


2,000-and 23} 66,551 933,792! 14:0 ; 17| 49,223 709,91] 14°4 
over, | j | 


| 


| | 1 | 
Total . 117,336 |4,584,092 B1001 00 i2+4 16,121 3,892, 768/48,678,000 | 12°5 
| 


j 


In this table wheat-farms are divided somewhat arbitrarily into five 
classes, graded according to the size of the area cultivated for grain. Those 
where legs than 50 acres are cultivated for grain may be considered to be 
held by growers earning their livelihood principally in other directions. 
In 1934-85 these numbered 2,125, or 13.2 per cent. of the total. Where the 
areas cultivated range from 50 acres to 299 acres growers may be considered 
to draw their subsistence from wheat-growing in a degree ranging from 
partial to complete dependence—these numbered 9,146, or 56.7 per cent. of 
the total. Where the area cultivated exceeds 300 acres it may be considered 
generally that hired labour is employed in connection with the whole of the 
operations, or that more than one grower is involved. Areas of this kind 
numbered 4,850, and represented 30.1 per cent. of the total. 

Tn all, areas of less than 80 acres in extent were sown with wheat for grain 
on 1,486 farms. The total number of areas under 100 acres in extent sown 
with wheat for grain was 3,788; from 100 to 199 acres, 3,851; from 200 to 
299 acres, 3,687; from 300 to 399 acres, 2,285; and from 400 to 499 acres, 
1,154; the number in successive crops of 100 diminished rapidly thereafter. 
In 1984-35 there were 17 wheat crops of 2,000 acres and over in extent. A 
number of large crops, however, are farmed on the shares system, and in 
some cases more than one share-farmer is engaged. 

The disparities between the average yields in area series are generally 
not very pronounced, and are affected by the chance factors of rainfall and 
location. The most productive groups of areas in the various years were 
as follow:—In 1934-85, 1932-88, 1927-28 and 1925-26, areas over 2,000 acres 
in extent; in 1931-82 areas from 1,000 to 1,999 acres; in 1926-27, areas from 
300 to 999 acres in extent, and 1930-31, 1928-29, 1924-25 and 1923-24, areas 
from 50 to 299 acres; 1929-30 and 1922-23, areas under 50 acres. 

A table showing the number, area and production from wheat crops in 
area series in each division of the State is published in the section “ Agricul- 
ture” of the Statistical Register of New South Wales. This shows that 
the 17 crops of 2,000 acres and over in extent in 1934-85 were distributed 
divisionally as follows:—In Riverina 5, South-western Slopes 5, Central- 
western Slopes 3, North-central Plain 8, North-western Slopes 1. 
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Varieties of Wheat Grown. 


Wheat-growing in this State has been attended with a great deal of 
experimentation, as the many varieties named in the following table will 
indicate. Most of these experiments in wheat breeding have been conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture, and the benefit conferred on the 
industry in general has been very appreciable. 


Season. | Season. 
Varieties, | Varieties. 
1925-26. | 1933-34. | 1935-36. || 1925-26. | 1933-34. | 1935-86 
1 Fy | 

a acres. +: acres. acres. acres. | acres. acres, 
Aussie er eae 1,470 31,317 21,787 || Hard Federation...; 158,027 20,631 13,547 
Baringa ... ae a 38,400 | 139,619 || Major ves ...| 36,606 15,256 x 
Bena. 3 458 | 71,659 | 59,000 || Marshall’s No. 3...| 99,666 | 74,585] 72,191 
Beneubbia .., i <3 aoe 25,870 || Minister ... ...] 41,899 2,497 . 
Bobin ate ass Miss 449,313 | 217,793 || Nabawa ... ied 155 {1,135,719 | 997,317 
Canberra... veel 474,797 24,947 | 19,813 {| Penny... -..| 55,956 81,544 52,173 
Canimbla .., a 20 16,465 20,951 ') Purple Straw ...| 34,849 9,542 * 
Clarendon ... ee 9,426 8,614 6,116 || Pusa No. 4. .| 1,804 | 42,893 | 47,929 
Cleveland ... .-| 25,491 7,202 3,920 || Quality ... a3 fis a 5,545 
Currawa ...| 60,144 | 28,010} 22,930 || Rajah”... ies 225 | 21,705 | 16,121 
Duchess : we | 4,987 3,924 || Ranee... on 445 | 165,647 | 171,382 
Dundee ake 111,679 | 278,078 |; Riverina ... ed 3,894 30,028 | 27,980 
Dui... ae 34 12,137 | 11,823 || Sepoy... eels ee 22,377 | 20,231 
Federation «| 853,430 54,672 25,314 || Sword... eee os aes 1,259 
Florence .., wef 71,805 20,899 23,163 || Toradgin... <o we i 467 
Ford ay ai 7 | 513,899 | 761,018 {| Turvey ... ...| 190,094 | 62,927 | 50,991 
Free Gallipoli...) 3,862 | 202,640 | 109,383 || Union <.. a 1,726 } 37,285 | 18,760 
Garra ~ te v8 se 7,639 |; Wandilla ... .| _ 10,407 10,307 * 
Geeralying ees oe 28,902 | 45,031 |; Waratah ... ..| 122,839 | 360,783 | 329,461 
Ghurka_... wee] ase 29,179 | 62,048 || Yandilla King...) 182,410 | 200,790 | 150,612 
Gluyas Early = ...|_ 59,240 9,962 * Other Varieties ...| 275,971 | 151,068 | 170,257 
Gresley... | 72,913 | 11,486 9,784 | 
Gular wah is eee we 4,521 | —_—— | 
Gullen sl bs 4,557 6,973 || Total — .,./2,841,570 |4,125,598 |4,0382,666 

H | 


* Information not collected, Nore.——Figures for 1925-26 relate to areas grown for grain only. 


; The most interesting feature in this table is the rise and fall in popular- 
ity of certain varieties. A rapid increase is shown to have taken place in 
recent years in the area sown with Nabawa and Ford, while a correspond- 
ing decrease has been recorded in Federation and Canberra, the latter 
varieties having lost popularity owing to the serious diminution of yield 
a result of the ravages of the fungus disease, Flag Smut, to which both 
are very susceptible to infection. Nabawa on the other hand enjoys 
a considerable degree of immunity from this disease, and its yields 
are very rarely affected. Moreover, the drought resisting qualities of 
Nabawa, together with its good yielding capacity, render. it the most 
suitable variety for use in the dry areas on the western fringe of the 
wheat belt. Ford also shows marked resistence to disease, carries heavy 
yields, and produces grain of merit for milling purposes, and as well, is 
adapted to cultivation in all but the most south-western areas of the 
State. Of the newer introductions, Dundee has found favour quickly since 
it yields well, the grain produces flour of excellent baking quality, and in 
addition a strong straw which minimises lodging is a characteristic 
commending the variety. Baringa, too, has come into prominence as a 
heavy yielder of high quality grain. 


Wheat Growing in conjunction with Sheep-grazing and Dairying. 


For the purpose of assisting the Royal Commission appointed by the 
Commonwealth Government to inquire into the wheat industry, this 
Bureau undertook a special compilation of wheat statistics in connection 
with the 1923-33 season. 
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Tables indicating the extent to which wheat-growing was associated 
with sheep-grazing and dairying in the season 1932-33 were published on 


pages 65 and 66 of the Official Year Book, 1932-33. 


An analysis of the tables disclosed that there were in the State (exclud- 
ing the Coastal Division) 17,892 holdings on which wheat was grown for 
grain in 1932-83. The total area of these holdings was 26,964,192 acres, 
and the area actually sown for wheat grain was 4,802,010 acres. On 14,526 
holdings or 81 per cent. of the total growing wheat for grain there were 
15,844,206 sheep or 29.5 per cent. of the State’s total of 53,698,236 at 31st 
March, 1988. 


On 2,283 of the holdings growing wheat for grain, or 12.7 per cent. of the 
total, there were registered dairies carrying a total of 61,766 cows, at 31st 
March, 1938. Thus slightly more than one wheat farm in eight also had a 
registered dairy. 


Wheat Exports. 


The following table covering the oversea export of wheat during the past 
six years will indicate in some measure the fluctuations in the marketing 
of this commodity from year to year but should be read in conjunction 
with the next succeeding table showing exports of flour from the State:— 


{ Quantity of whcat (grain) exported oversea from New South Wales. 


Destination, (Year ended 30th June). 


if 
1928-29, | 1930-31. | 1931-32. | 1932-83. | 1933-34. | 1934-35, 
J { l 


bushels, | bushels. bushels. bushels. | bushels. | bushels, 


United Kingdom| 6,633,858 11,312,656 | 8,660,067 | 9,410,897'6,339,662 | 7,093,840 
Irish Free State| "377,864 | 873,853 | 3,624,122 | 3,489,752/3,477,490 | 1,520,358 


Belgium ......... 405,161 545,008 566,182 424,490; 18,666 | 250,185 
Netherland ...... 435,778 | 362,537 287,093 306,233! 41,112 es 
France 312,576 350,638 ee oy Ss; 

Germany cee 385,545 > 111,035 

Greece 0.00.0... 545,538 | es aa | sel ia 

Italy ...| 1,523,346 | 3,287,620 | 2,028,285 1,789,270} 36,868 | sei 
Malta 443,203 | 18,627 419,205 46,455; '  §4,160 
Sweden 370,830 | oo 348,880 | vas = e 
Egypt 445,077 | 65,348 203,563 26,097... 

Union Sth. Africa, 97,543 | 200,517 14,407 2,000) oo... | 

Chili and Peru 746,720 241,532 aii ; 284,000 376 

India oo... | 2,295,186 234,925 Bey She hs ‘ee 
China ............ 619,035 | 4,833,048 | 5,355,477 | 10,456,010] 303,137 | 3,869,807 
Japan oe... | 2,722,358 ' 8,506,528 | 6,531,012 | 5,026,335} 56,003 | 2,452,377 
New Zealand ...; 231,302: 103,105 29,418 189,093] 5,128 | 7,875 
Othcr Countries 345,485 | 8,172 46,633 275,163} 34,380, 29,165 


Total | 18,936,405 | 31,055,234 | 28,114,344 31,675,795 |10,312,822/15,277,767 


The table shows that with a well defined trend the disposal of wheat to 
European destinations, both as regards quantity and distribution, has 
declined greatly in the last six years. Efforts of Continental countries to 
attain greater self-sufficiency as regards cereal requirements for military 
reasons, and to a degree, because of economic necessities, have been out- 
standing as a factor in this development. The retarded disposal of the 
harvest was an important factor in the substantial decline in exports in 
the year 1933-34. Disposal proceeded more actively in 1934-35, and the 
carry-over at the end of that season was normal in quantity. 
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A similar table with reference to the oversea export of flour is shown 
hereunder, the quantities being converted into the equivalent in bushels of 
wheat :— 


Quantity of flour exported oversea from New South Wales. 
(Year ended 30th June). 


Destination, 7 
1928-29. | 1930-31. : 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. 
| i 
| I j j 
Eqitivalent in bushels of wheat. 

United Kingdom ...| 527,362 |2,713,065 | 3,345,129 | 1,821,981 | 2,388,917 |1,430,494 
New Zealand ... 78,569 | 206,352 190,992 111,871 48,708 | 21,078 
LY Pt .ecesccseces ..- 4,177,953 (1,678,550 | 734,920 122,462 | 323,942 | 101,765 
Sudan .......... --| 125,049 | 149,657 | 293,724; 348,952 | 401,368 | 267,492 
Hong Kong 7 25,039 | 53,340 / 1,310,601 | 1,536,964 | 633,055 |1,300,267 
Malaya .........cccees 11,066,298 1,032,199 | 1,012,197 | 943,924 | 1,007,794 |1,391,760 


Philippine Islands ...} 356,902 | 390,384 | 487,322 436,502 420,026 |1,018,637 


China oo... eccceeee 2,832 11,323 273,770 | 2,823,708 | 1,790,133 26,220 
Neth’ lands, E. Indies|1,176,480 |1,290,019 | 1,508,661 | 1,249,862 | 1,307,678 |1,471,752 
Fiji. cissesssascctsdeesct 200,606 | 154,771 114,914 128,453 | 124,212 | 133,966 
New Caledonia .| 195,079 | 190,781 | 152,767 156,698 147,749 | 165,238 
Other Countries ......| 861,433 | 867,789 | 688,701 | 1,730,412 | 1,407,748 |5,750,642 
| —— 


Total ...... 8,793,602 |8,738,230 po.tis.ees 11,411,789 |10,001,830 /13,079,312 
| 


Whilst the table reveals a fairly regular trade with such countries as 
Malaya, the Philippine Islands, the Netherlands East Indies and Pacific 
Islands, these together account for a comparatively small proportion of the 
flour export trade, and disposal to other destinations is subject to consider- 
able fluctuation. The increase in flour exports in 1934-85 was mainly 
attributable to the disposal to Manchukuo of flour equivalent to 4,391,000 
bushels of wheat. 


Consumption of Wheat in New South Wales. 


Estimates of the average annual consumption of wheat in New South 
Wales in periods from 1892 to 1929 were published on page 552 of the Year 
Book for 1929-30. These were based upon total recorded production, less 
net exports, with due adjustment for recorded stocks and for seed wheat. 

Additional data have been obtained since the year 1927 which enable 
estimates to be made of consumption exclusive of seed wheat and of wheat 
retained for use in the locality in which it is grown. Direct returns are 
now collected as to the quantity of seed wheat used; these show an average 
of approximately 1 bushel per acre. 

For the purpose of the estimates, the wheat year is considered to extend 
from 1st December to 30th November, at which latter date returns of stocks 
are obtained. As, however, in some years considerable quantities of new 
season’s wheat arrive on the market in the latter half of November and as 
records of wheat in transit are difficult to obtain it is not possible to 
estimate closely the consumption of individual years. 

It is estimated that the average annual consumption of wheat in New 
South Wales at the present time is 16,000,000 bushels plus a varying 
annual requirement for seed wheat. This total includes an annual aver- 
age of 12,750,000 bushels converted into flour for home consumption and 
8,250,000 bushels for various other purposes—almost entirely poultry feed. 
The amount required for seed varies from year to year with fluctuations 
in the area sown and may range from a little under 4,000,000 bushels to 
a little over 5,000,000 bushels. On the average, seed requirements may be 
estimated at 4,500,000 bushels and the total annual requirement at 
20,500,000 bushels under present circumstances. 
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Marketing Wheat. 


As interstate trade in wheat and flour is comparatively small, the main- 
tenance and further development of the wheat industry in New South Wales 
are dependent largely on world demand, on the efficiency of production, 
the facilities for gaining access to overseas markets, and on the main- 
tenance of such internal conditions that it will pay local farmers to 
grow wheat. The price of wheat for export is determined by world’s parity, 
which fluctuates with the world supply and demand. The market for the 
exportable surplus of local wheat is found chiefly in Europe, but quantities 
of flour are sent to the countries and islands of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, and since 1931 large quantities of wheat have been shipped to 
China and Japan. The market for local wheat in Europe is affected by 
the competition of great wheat-producing countries nearer the market—the 
United States, Canada, the Argentine, and Russia—which derive advan: 
tages from shorter distances and lower ocean freights. These advantages, 
however, are counteracted to some extent by the greater land haulage neces- 
sary from the interior to the coast of some of these countries. In recent 
years greatly increased production by many European countries, and the 
imposition of tariffs and import quotas, have diminished international trade 
in wheat. The decline in the European market, however, has, until lately, 
been offset to a considerable extent by substantially increased exports to 
eastern countries, notably China and Japan. 


The movement of wheat and flour oversea and interstate from New South 
Wales is shown below. The particulars for the respective years relate to the 
twelve months ending 30th November, and therefore represent the movernent 
following each harvest. Flour is expressed at its equivalent in wheat, viz., 
48 bushels of grain to 2,000 Ib. flour. 


[ 2 l “| Recorded 

Year Export Oversea. | halt eh | Total Net Export. eee 
ended | | f 
Ea Wheat. | Flour. | Wheat. | Flour. | Wheat. | Flour. Tene | va nd 

Expressed in thousand bushels of wheat. 

1923 +. 2,020 | 6,844 | 2,065 | 1,170 4,085 8,014 | 12,099 2,229 
1924 oe 5,433 6,103 3,985 1,246 9,418 7,349 | 16,767 2,223 
1925 we! 31,824 7,299 3,013 "1,272 , 34,837 8,571 | 43,408 | 1,863 
1926 .. 9,250 | 6,370 1,878 1,306 11,128 7,676 | 18,804 1,676 
1927 . 32,813 7,703 | 4,957 1,769 17,770 9,472 | 27,242 4,870 
1928 seel 4,306 6,165 | 1,386; 1,275; 5,692 7,440 ; 13,132 2,750 
1929 «| 17,120 7,879 2,912 1,948 | 20,032 9,827 | 29,859 > 5,158 
1930 we 4,633 7,141 | 2,128 1,377 6,761 8,518 | 15,279 | 5,356 
1931 «.| 33,836 9,341 1,973 574 | 35,809 9,915 | 45,724 5,453 
1932 «| 25,920 | 10,285 3,970 661 | 29,890 | 10,946 | 40,836 | 2,640 
1933 | 34,669 | 11,256 7,611 | 1,031 | 42,280 | 12,287 | 54,567 6,110 
1934 1 10,430 | 11,513 4,015 1,335 | 14,445 | 12,848 | 27,293 13,302 
1935 -»-| 16,324 | 12,666 2,928 1,084 | 19,252 | 13,750 | 33,002 , 5,980 


* Partly estimated. 
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Owing to the difficulty of obtaining accurate records of interstate move- 
ments of wheat and of stocks of wheat and flour, the above figures are in 
some degree approximate. It is not possible to use them in conjunction 
with the recorded crop to estimate annual wheat consumption in New 
South Wales, because the recorded crop also is necessarily an approxima- 
tion. 


The table shows the expansion in the export flour trade since 1931, and 
the marked fluctuations in the quantity of wheat exported. 

Further particulars of the flour trade of New South Wales are shown in 
the following table relating to financial years which do not, however, 
correspond very closely to wheat seasons :— 


Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars. — — S 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
: : bus. bus. bug. bus. bus. bus. bus. 
Wheat gristed «-.|21,478,082 |20,572,382 |21,656,919 (23,744,506 |25,221,428 |24,033,438 |27,041,903 
Flour expressed in tons (2,000 Ib.). 
Flour produced «| 449,011 432,472 449,439 490,662 525,651 495,779 555,173 
Flour exported — 
Oversea® .,. «| 188,975 131,585 182,706 211,354 238,466 209,055 278,071 
Interstatet... 9 ...| 43,554 42,144 26,15 20,055 26,095 | 38,375 31,553 
Flour imported-— i 
Oversea... ay 42 16 29 24 | 58 22 87 
Interstatef ... | 7,787 7,051 8,144 6,453 | 6,907 6,841 7,132 
I : | 
* Including ships’ stores, t Approximate. Revised since last issuc. 


The average quantity of flour consumed in New South Wales in the 
period, was approximately 257,000 tous per annum. The estimated consump- 
tion per head of population is shown in chapter entitled “Food and Prices,” 
and some further details regarding flour-milling are shown in chapter 
“ Factories ” of the Year Book. 


Grading of Wheat. 


The Wheat Act passed early in 1927 provided for the establishment of 
grades and standards of wheat in accordance with the recommendations of 
a Wheat Standards Board, but definite action to establish grades has not 
yet been taken. 


Wheat for export is marketed on the basis of a single standard known 
as f.a.q. or fair average quality. In New South Wales the standard 
is now determined by an independent committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment, acting with the Grain Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which formerly controlled the fixing of the standard. The Committee 
comprises a Government nominee (as chairman) and one representative 
each of the shippers, growers, millers and the Department of Agriculture. 
Samples obtained from each of the wheat districts are weighed in propor- 
tions based on production and an average struck, which is used as a 
standard in all wheat export transactions. Distinction is maintained 
between white and red wheats and no mixtures of white and red varieties 
are accepted for bulk handling. It is worthy of note that the Schopper 
weighing machine, which is used in fixing standards in the London and 
Liverpool Grain Exchanges and in the other wheat exporting States of 
Australia, was employed in the determination in New South Wales for the 
first time for the 1935-36 crop. Tests reveal that by the Schopper scale a 
bushel weighs 2 lb. heavier than by the McQuirk scale formerly in use, and 
14 lb. heavier than by chondrometer measure. 
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The following comparison shows the standard adopted in New South 
Wales for each of the past ten seasons, and the date on which it was fixed in 
each year :— 


Weight of | 7 ' Welght of 
Year. Date Fixed. Bushel of Year. Date Fixed. Bushel of 
i Wheat. i ; Wheat. 
f.a.4. | fa.g. 
| 
Ib. | | Ib. 
1924-25 10th Feb., 1925 60} || 1930-31 ! 2nd Feb., 1931 594 
1925-26 | 22nd Jan., 1926 62} i 1931-32 | 27th Jan., 1932 614 
1926-27 31st Jan., 1927 61; , 1932-33 30th Jan., 1933 612 
1927-28 19th Jan., 1928 . 60+ + 1933-34 16th Feb., 1934 59 
1928-29 12th Jan., 1929 63 | 1934-35 31st Jan., 1935 | 61} 
1929-30 | 31st Jan., 1930 613 f 1935-36 | 24th Jan., 1936 | 64 
J t | 


A “second grade” standard of 58 lb. was fixed on 14th February, 1932, 
for bagged wheat of the 1931-32 season. In 1980-31 a second grade of 
a minimum weight of 56 lb. was observed in respect of bulk wheat and 564 lb. 
in respect of bagged wheat. In the 1932-33 season there was no “second 
grade” standard fixed for wheat, but in 1933-34 the second grade standard 
was determined at 55 lbs. and a weight of 574 lbs. per bushel was required 
for that standard in 1934-35. Due largely to good rains as crops went into 
ear, wheat of such quality was produced in 1935-86 that the f.a.q. standard 
was fixed at 64 lbs. to the bushel, or higher than in any year since 1913-14, 
when the same weight per bushel was determined. No second-grade standard 
was necessary for the 1935-36 crop. 


The weights shown above are those used for guidance in determining 
whether particular lots of wheat are at or above fair average quality, but 
not as a measure of quantity. Wheat is normally sold in New South Wales 
by weight (bushel of 601b.), and not by volume. 


During the 1930-31 and previous seasons between 60 per cent. and 70 
per cent. of the wheat was bagged on the farm and carted to the nearest 
railway station, whence, if intended for export or metropolitan use, it was 
carried by rail to Sydney. In recent seasons, however, the proportion of 
bagged wheat so handled has declined; only 45 per cent. of the wheat 
received at rail in 1934-35 was in bags, and the bulk wheat has shown a 
corresponding increase. At some of the stations the Railway Department 
has erected sheds, and a small charge is made for storage. 


For the shipment of wheat in Sydney Harbour special facilities—wharf- 
age with sheds, elevator and modern mechanical equipment—have been 
pravided so that. the grain may be transferred expeditiously from railway 
truck to ship’s hold. Bagged wheat is handled in large quantities at Pyr- 
mont, and both bagged and bulk cargoes are loaded at Glebe Island. 


Wheat Arrivals. 

As a rule small quantities of new season’s wheat become available towards 
the end of November, the actual time varying under seasonal influencea, 
Usually, most of the crop intended for sale ig sent to rail for transport 
before the end of February. The following comparison shows the quantity 
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of wheat received at country railway stations in bags and in bulk during 
the seasons 1933-34, and 1934-35. Adjustments made in order to discrimi- 
nate between old and new seasons’ wheat render the totals approximate only: 


Total eee | Total Quan- 
Quantity of |tity of Wheat || Quantity of |tity of. heat 
Four Weeks ended— erase ecco bau || Four Weeke ended—', haem Rosie? to 
Four Weeks. Four Weeks. | Four Weeks. | Four Weeks. 
i 
Season. { Season. : 
1933-84. thousand bushels. | 1934-35. thousand bushels. 

‘To November 25 934 | 934 ||To November 24 | 175 | 175 
December... 23 19,106 ! 20,040 |} December... 22 15,185 15,360 
January ... 20 18,854 38,894 || January ... 19 | 19,123 34,483 
February .... 17 3,995 42,889 | February... 16 3,049 37,532 
March... 17 690 | 43,579 || March... 16 510 38,042 
April . =6<14 324 | 43,903 || April .. 13 296 38,338 
May 12 319 44,222 || May we I) | 183 38,521 
June 9 350 44,572 || June . «688 | 261 | 38,782 
July fi 299 44,871 || July .. =66 | 123 | 38,905 
August . 4 260 45,131 || August... 3) 165 39,070 
Septemher.. 1 516 45,647 || August ... 31 131 39,201 
September.. 29 233 45,880 |; September., 28 &S 39,289 
October ... 27 316 | +» 46,196 || October ... 26 40 39,329 
November.. 24 249 46,445 || November.. 23 37 39,368 


* Net after deducting withdrawals. 


In 1933-34 disposal of the harvest was retarded because of poor prices, 
and the proportion received to the 17th February represented 92.3 per cent. 
of the year’s total. The movement returned to normal in 1984-35, when 
95.3 per cent. was received at railhead by mid-February. 


Bulk Handling. 


The circumstances leading to the erection of bulk handling facilities were 
described at page 584 of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


The Grain Elevator system at 30th June, 1935, comprised a 
eoncrete and steel shipping elevator at Sydney, with a storage capacity 
of 7,500,000 bushels at one filling, and 158 elevators situated at the more 
important wheat receiving stations throughout the State. These country 
elevators, which have direct access to rail, have a storage capacity at one 
filling of 21,778,000 bushels. Of the country elevators completed, nine of 
them with a capacity of 690,000 bushels, were in operation for the first 
time during the 1935-36 season. In addition, a Terminal Elevator ig in 
course of construction at Newcastle, which will have a capacity at one 
filling of 800,000 bushels. 

The Terminal Elevators, Sydney and Newcastle, have been built and 
equipped to meet every need for receiving, handling and shipping classified 
wheats, including facilities for cleaning and conditioning. Electric power 
is used throughout. The Terminal Elevator at Sydney is connected with 
the railway system of the State by four lines of rail, and has a receiving 
capacity of 6,000 tons (approximately 224,000 bushels) per day, and a 
shipping capacity of 12,000 tons (approximately 448,000 bushels) per day 
of eight hours. At Newcastle the rates are 2,000 tons per day and 12,000 
tons respectively. 

The country plants, with few exceptions, are all equipped for receiving 
wheat in bulk from farmers’ waggons and loading into bulk trucks. The 
later type plants are fitted with their own weighbridges for inwards weigh- 
ing, and the majority of plants are equipped with outward scales. The 
storage capacity of the individual country plants varies from 30,000 
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bushels to 350,000 bushels. They are built of reinforced concrete and steel 
with corrugated galvanised iron coverings, and practically all of them are 
now capable of receiving classified or: graded wheat in bulk. Electric 
energy being generally unavailable, kerosene-burning engines are used as 
the standard power unit. Country plants are capable of receiving or deliver- 
ing grain at the rate of 70 tons per hour. 


At present wheat is generally transported from the farms to the silos in 
bags fastened by clips or sewn, the bags being emptied and returned to the 
farmer for use in subsequent seasons. As the system is becoming more 
firmly established, farmers are acquiring bulk waggons. For conveyance 
from the country stations to the terminal, special railway trucks are 
provided. 


Upon delivery of his wheat at the silo, the owner receives a bulk wheat 
warrant showing particulars of the quantity, and quality of wheat, and 
place where wheat originally received. The warrant is a negotiable docu- 
ment transferable by endorsement of the owner, and delivery of wheat will 
be made on production of the warrant, properly endorsed, and payment 
of prescribed fees. 


The question of bulk handling of wheat in New South Wales, with 
special refcrence to the transition from bag handling, was the subject of 
inquiry by a Select Committee of the Legislative Council in November, 
1920, An analysis of the findings of this Committee appears in the Year 
Book for 1920. The system in operation in New South Wales was investi- 
gated and reported upon by a Victorian Parliamentary Committee in 1925. 

The loan expenditure on the works constructed to 30th June, 1935, was 
£4,773,458 16s. 4d., and an additional amount of £30,835 16s. has been 
expende] from the Unemployment Relief Fund, making a total capital 
expenditure on the system of £4,804,294 12s. 4d. The system was first put 
jnto operation in 1920-21, and has been developed steadily, as shown by 
the following table:— 


en orn 


| ; 
yhea reived. oportion of 
Number Boned paleee MENS ‘ Wheat Received 
of Plants Dente of: in Elevators. 
Season, | Available | Available In Terminal ee ae 
in Country) in Contr In Country _ Elevators Total. To Total 
Districts. | MCOnmy Elevators. | from Non-Silo To Total Quantity 
Districts. Stations. Crop. ‘Received 
1 : at Rail, 
bushels. | bushels. bushels. bushels. |per cent.jper cent 
1920-21 28 5,450,000 + t 1,941,694 3-5 41 
1921-22 28 5,450,000 | t t 4,336,833 | 10-1 12-7 
1922-23 54 11,550,000 + + | $,596,563 | 16.0 22:7 
1923-24 58 | 12,550,000 8,410,574 | 1,028,232 | 6,488,806 | 19-4 25°4 
1924-25 61 | 13,250,000 16,334,813 1,437,058 | 17,771,871 | 29°7 35-1 
1925-26 62 | 13.500,C00 8,295,436 841,185 9,136,621 | 27-0 34°9 
1926-27 66 14,100,000 12,244,726 515,772 | 12,760,498 | 27:0 245 
1927-28 73 15,180,000 | 6,177,720 169,459 | 6,347,179 | 23°5 32°3 
1928-29 84 15,639,000 | 14,777,954 | 385,561 | 15,163.515 | 30°8 36°7 
1929~30 90 15,863,000 | 8,739,874 146,869 | 8,886,743 | 26:2 34°2 
1930-31 99 16,373,000 , 22,948,114 697,295 | 23,645,409 | 35°9 | 41°3 
1931-32 | 105 16,613,000 | 23,877,542 | 2,123,844 26,000,886 | 47°6 52°0 
1932-33 | 111 | 17,183,0C0 | 33,954,534 500,877 | 34,455,411 | 43°7 51:7 
1933-34 } 119 17,693,000 | 21,229,928 566,575 | 21,796,503 | 38-2 46°59 
1934-35 | 149 21,083,000 ; 21,509,227 Nil. 21,509 227 | 44°2 | 54°6 
1935-36 | 158 21,773,000 | 24,811,726 295,897 | 25,107,623 , 53:1 | oF 
: ee ae 
* At one filling. {Not available. 


The quantity of wheat handled in bulk naturally fluctuates under the in- 
fluence of the marked seasonal variations in the size of the wheat crop. 
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The quantities of wheat shipped in bulk during recent seasons were:— 
15,246,970 bushels in 1930-31; 16,319,494 bushels in 1931-32; 24,286,105 
bushels i in 1932-33; 9,832,179 bushels in 1933-34, and 11,719,395 bushels in 
1934-35. Approximately 45 per cent. of the quantity of grain exported 
oversea was shipped in bulk in 1930-31; 63 per cent. in 1931-32; 70 per 
cent, in 1932-33; 94 per cent. in 1983-84, and 77 per cent. in 1934-85. With 
respect to the 1984-35 harvest, a fee of 2d. per bushel was charged for 
receiving, fixing quality, handling, storing and delivering wheat in trucks 
at country elevators. An additional 3d. per bushel was charged for receiy- 
ing this wheat from trucks at terminal elevator, weighing in and weighing 
and loading out through shipping or truck spout. Provision was also made 
for wheat to be received at the terminal elevator from non-silo stations at 
a charge of Id. per bushel if in bulk trucks and 14d. per bushel if in bags, 
but no wheat was received from non-silo stations during the 1934-35 season. 
These charges all included storage up to 31st July following receipt, after 
which date an additional 4d. per bushel per week was charged. The silo 
management pays rail freight incurred by it in handling the grain, and this, 
together with all fees and other charges, is paid by the holder of the warrant 
upon delivery of the wheat from the silo. Wheat of second grade was 
received in 1924-35, subject to its being fit for milling with chondrometer 
weight of 56 1b. or more per bushel. 


Handling charges for wheat received into elevators after 1st October, 
1935, were substantially lower under a new scale which came into operation 
as from that date. From farmer’s waggon through country elevator the 
charge was reduced to 1d. per bushel, and if transferred to the terminal 
elevator to 14d. per bushel. For wheat received at terminal elevator from 
non-silo stations and subsequent loading out the rate became 4d. per 
bushel if in bulk and 1d. per bushel if in bags. These services include 
fixing quality, elevating, binning and weighing in and out (and, in the - 
case of bagged wheat, the bundling and re-consigning of bags) as well as 
storage to the last day of February, after which a storage charge of 4d. 
per bushel per week was incurred. Wheat in elevators at Ist August, 1935, 
became subject to a storage charge of $d. per bushel per week as from 
that date. 

The financial operations in connection with the silos in the years ended 
30th June, 1934, and 1985, were as follow:— 


Receipts. | Expenditure. 
1os4. | 1935. | 1934;.| 1935. 
£ £ I £ £ 

Handling and storage || Maintenance and work- 
fees . aoe ..| 187,644 | 342,838 \ ing expenses ...| 73,024 | 83,796 
Repayments to previous | Rates... eee 48 86 
years’ Votes ss] 137 404 Wheat adjustments ...| ” 1,467 | 11,928 
Sundry fees wie «| 3,372 3,884 | Receipts returned, wes! 8,790 584. 
Sales of damaged grain 1,814 6,304 |, Railway freight ...| 284,088 | 278.183 
Railway freight repay- | Miscellaneous... «..| 5,492 4,476 

ments + ae] 234,400 | 299,464 |) 

Total... ott 427,367 652,894 j Total... ...| 367,909 | 379,053 


The amounts shown refer to cash received and expended in the periods 
eovered. Excluding payments for railway freight, for which the silo 
management is agent only, the receipts in 1933-34 were £192,967, expendi- 
ture £83,821 and a cash balance of £109,146, representing net earnings, was 
available to meet interest charges, depreciation, ete. In 1934-35 the corres- 
ponding figures were receipts £353,426, expenditure £100,870, and the 
balance, £252,566. 
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Wheat Freights. 


In the conditions governing the marketing of wheat abroad, the shipping 
space offering and its cost are very important factors. 

A comparative statement is given below of the freights ruling for bagged- 
wheat cargoes carried by steam vessels from Sydney to London in pre-war 
and recent years :— 


{ 
Freight. | | ? | Freight. 
Yearended } one etean tgs, is \ a pe _ = 
30th June. ge | th June. es 
Per ton. BN ae nt | Per ton. | ena: 
English Currency. | English Currency, 

s. d. 8. da ‘ d. | , s. a 8 id. 
1912 | 176 to 300) 5k to 98 | 1932... 200 to 326 6% to 104 
1913 | 100 to 350; 34 to 11g | 1933... 200 to 300 68 to OF 
le | 250 t0 876 | 8 tol2 | 1984 .... 200 to 276 6% to 8% 
1931 ...| 200 to 326 68 to 104 | 1935 | 213 to 289 6f to 7% 


The average rates of ocean freight fyom Australia to the United Kingdom 
jn the principal exporting months of successive recent seasons have been 
as follow :— 


Average Ocean Frelght per Bushel of Wheat. 
Season. ——n 
Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. | March. April. May. June. 
} : t 
English Currency. 
de. J ode d. d. d. do; doy 4. 
1926-27 ...| 16} 16} 15 15} 1 | «12g | 1a | 1B 
1927-28... 12 13 ll 10 10 ll 1¥R 112 
1928-29... 13% 13% 13 124 11 9h 84 8 
1929-30...) 8 8h 8} 1h 7 | 8h 83 9 
1930-31 ...| 10 10} 10} 104 10 | f 93 9} 
1931-32 ...1 9 9! 9h gi 93 9 | 8 74 
1932-33 ...| 9 9} gt 21 8 13 1} 1h 
1933-34 ..., 84 83, 8k 83 | 7 | Tt 8 st 
1934-35 ...) 9 8% 8} 7h 7%, 8 : 8&8 | 8 
1935-36... 9} 9} 94 9) 9 | 9 94 | Of 


The rates of freight shown represent the mean of the weekly quotes for 
complete cargoes as shown in the International Crop Report. The rates per 
ton were converted into rates per bushel and are expressed in sterling. If 
freight was prepaid in Australia shippers were required to pay an additional 
charge in respect of exchange in 1981-32, and following years. 


Wheat Pools. 


An account of the compulsory wheat pouls and of the basis upon which 
they were organised is contained in issues of the Year Book for 1921 and 
previous years. A summary of the final returns is published in the Year 
Book for 1923 at page 489. Ballots- of wheatgrowers on the question of 
establishing compulsory wheat pools under the Marketing Act were con- 
ducted during September in each of the years 1928, 1929 and 1930, the 
proportion of affirmative votes in the respective years being 44.69 per cent., 
60.53 per cent. and 62.84 per cent. In July, 1931, a new ballot was con- 
ducted under an amendment of the Act requiring an absolute majority in 
lieu of a two-thirds majority to carry the proposal. A total of approxi- 
mately 17,000 valid votes were cast, and of these 42.64 per cent. favoured 
the proposal. 

Voluntary wheat pools were initiated in 1921-22, when 22,785,560 bushels, 
or about two-thirds the wheat received at rail in that year, entered the pool. 
The system gradually lost favour with growers, and in 1927-28 the quantity 
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pooled was slightly more than one million bushels, or about one-twentieth 
of the wheat delivered to rail. A statement showing the results of volun- 
tary pools from 1921-22 to 1927-28 was published at page 86 of the 1988-84 
issue of the “Official Year Book.” Only very limited quantities of wheat 
have been marketed through pools in recent years. 


Prices of Wheat. 


The following table gives the average prices per bushel ruling in New 
South Wales in each year since 1911. Figures for the years 1898 to 1910 
appeared at page 37 of the 1938-34 issue. The figures for the years 1865 
onward, published in the Year Book for 1919, exhibit clearly the tendency 
towards a gradual reduction in the value of the cereal down to 1895, when 
the price was the lowest of the series. In 1896, however, owing to a decrease 
in the world’s supplies, the price rose considerably, and led to an extension 
of cultivation throughout Australia. In the early years, when local produc- 
tion was deficient, the price in Sydney was generally governed by the prices 
obtained in the markets of Australian States where a surplus had been pro- 
duced. Since the development of the export trade, however, it has been 
determined largely by the prices ruling in the world’s market, although 
marked deficiencies in the local crop (such as occurred in 1920) at times 
have a determining influence on prices. 


oF . Sy * i i -dney.*) | 
Price of Wheat, Sydney. |ustimated Price of Wheat, Sydney.* Estimated 
Year Net Year | ] =“ Net 
ended Average Return to/) ended ianire Return to 
Dec. 31) rebruary. March. | Value for | a ||Dec. = February.! March. Value for Farmer, 
| Year. | H Year. 

| t | | 

{ 

‘per bushel. |per bushel. per bushel.|per bushel. per bushel. |per bushel. per bushel,} per bus. 

ia djs. d. js. d. s. d. s dj a do | s d 8. a. 
wit) 35 | 38 3 | 8 6 | 8 1 | 1994; 4 72) 47 1 5 5 | 4 BI 
1912 3 9k 3 84 42 ; 3 38 1925 6 Of 6 32 6 2 5.7 
1913 3 64 38°C 3°74); 3 3 1926 5 11% 5 3 6 2 51 
1914 3.8 3 94 4 M4 3 2 1927 5 1s 5 02) 5 5 4 6 
1915 5 6 5 6 55 5] 1928 5 2 5 5S i 5 ld 4 7 
1916 5 12 5 Of; 410 4 0 1929 4 8} 4 74; 4 104 4 0 
1917 4 9 4 9 4 9 2 10 1930 4 ry 4 5 3 104 3.2 
1918 4 9 4 9 4 9 4 1 193] 2 12 2 12 2 54) 1 7 
1919! 5 0 5 0 B14; 4 5 | 1982 | 3 2 3 1 3 02 aaa seal 
1920 8 5* 8 108 8 74§) 7 6 1933} 2 8% 2 94 2 103 2: Bee 
1921 / 9 O 9 0 8 8 | 7 0 || 1934 ' 2 5} 2 64) 2 Shi 2 1R** 
1922; 5 2 5 ll 5 8 4 8 | 1635 2 112 3 1 | 3B Qi 2 Sg** 
1923 | 5 8 5.7 5 3h 4 3] 1936 | 3 7 3.8 3 lott! ‘ 

i i | ! | 

* Price officially fixed on trucks Sydney of bagged wheat for flour for home consumption, 1915-1921. As 
from 1922 Shippers prices for bagged on trucks Sydney. f Unweignted average of daily quotes 
t Weighted average price of wheat (harvested in season ending in year shown in first columv) delivered at 
country railway sidings and elevators after deducting net cost ef hags, § Imported wheat 


|| Voluntary pool vrice. ** Excluding bounty averaging 44d., 3d., 3°83d. and 5°53d. per bushel in 
1931-32, 1932~33, 1933-34 and 1934-35 respectively. ff Average January to August. 


The Sydney prices quoted are per imperial bushel (60 Ib.) of f.a.q. 
wheat in three-bushel bags. The bag is sold with the wheat and is in- 
cluded in the weight paid for as wheat. The monthly averages represent 
the mean of daily prices, and the annual average is the mean of the 
monthly averages. Formerly practically the whole of the wheat mar 
keted was in buyers’ hands before the end of March, but in some years 
the practice of pooling, and more recently the introduction of the wheat 
elevators and storage by farmers have extended the period of marketing. As 
adequate data were not available prior to 1927 it was very difficult to 
determine satisfactorily the estimated net return to farmers, but latterly 
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additional information has been obtained and the averages for 1927 and 
subsequent years are close approximations applicable to the whole of the 
harvest on the basis stated in the footnote to the table. 


The course of wheat prices between 1924 and 1930, and between 1930 and 
1934, was traced at page 75 of the 4939-33, and page 37 of the 1933-34 issue, 
of this Year Book. A material increase in world production and the 
accumulation of large surplus stocks in major exporting countries, rein- 
forced by the rapidly developing world-wide economic depression, carried 
the price of wheat gradually downward during 1930. In May the market 
broke completely, so that by the end of 1930 wheat was sold in Sydney at 
9s. 2d. per bushel, or the lowest level on record. With only partial recovery 
in the latter half of 1931 and in 1932 anda recession in 1933, the price was, 
with the exception of short-enduring spurts, relatively depressed until early 
in 1935. Gradually, as world surpluses were progressively reduced by the 
incidence in important exporting countries of a series of crop failures, 
and, in some cases, curtailment of the area cultivated with wheat, prices 
tended to recover. After fluctuating between 2s. 41d. and 3s. 4d. per 
bushel in the first seven months of 1935, there was subsequent steady 
improvement, the average price ranging between 35. Td. and 3s. 9d. per 
bushel for the months January to June, 1936. Thcreafter prices rose again 
and crop failures in Canada and the United Statcs caused a sharp advance 
in August for which month the average of daily prices in Sydney was 
about 4s. 8d. per bushel. Fluctuations in the rate of exchange in 1930 and 
1931, and later, the fixed depreciation of the Australian pound in relation 
to sterling have been important factors in recent years in determining the 
price of wheat in Australian currency. 


Certain data relating to the prices of Australian wheat in local and over- 
sea markets have been bronght together in the following table, which 
provides some interesting particulars of the course of prices in Australia 
and the United Kingdom. Owing to the variation of marketing conditions 
and the lapse of time between local sales and export and between export 
from New South Wales and import into the United Kingdom, the prices 
set against each month are not strictly comparable. The prices in all cases 
are per bushel of 60 Ib. bagged wheat. 


Season 1933-34. Season 1934-85. 
2 

. |Av’rage| Av’rage|Av’rage ’ Av’rage! Av’rage|AV’rage 
Ship- entra price | import) rate of |) snip. AN nee price | import |rate of 
Month. ers. \declar'd c.if. | value | freight || ‘ ale declar’d| c.f. | value } freight 
iuyine | to Gree) ee | ae tot eis |'to Gus-| Liver | _ into to 
quptes:| toma, | boo United| United] buying | S| pool | United) United 
Sydne ‘I gydney.|, 2nd King- | King- Ilghaney. Sydney.|, 2nd King- | King- 
y.|Sydney-|r onan.) dom. | dom. /PYCRey PYENS\Lond’n., dom. dom. 

* * Poa t 7 * | t | ft t 

7 _ un ¥t | \ | l { 
1 

sd. {s.d. js. d. {s.d. 8. dei] s d. 3s. d. [8 d. | s. d. | s. de 

November ... 2 73/2 9 |211 | 211% 0 8242 33 3 18]3 0/8 2 |0 9 
peceunet 2 74 2 st} 2 93 , 211 0 8f 4 2 7} | 2 8 | 2 114,33 1 0 82 
anuaty ‘}2 eh |2 7/2 9 | 220k 0 a | 2108) 2 GF) 2/2 113} 0 8 

! ! 

February |2 58/04 2 8,210 10 8) 2 118] 3 op | 211b | 210 | 0 7h 
March Jo @tl2 ap /2 7212 7h 0 728 1/8 3/3 2 2104 |0 74 
April... | 2 6% t 29 12 7 0 73) 3 4 3 38h 13 6 38 14/0 8 
May ... J2 7 42 2103/2 78/0 8 | 3 3t/3 5 | 8 48/3 52] 0 8 
June... 2. a. 2 3 14! 2 oe 6 Bel 3 1 ;3 3 8 34 [38 3 | 0 8} 
July ... 2103 | 2 3 2$'2 Of 0 af] 211 | 8 2) 3 2} 3 SE; O Sb 
August... 13 34] 3 3 93 3 13 6 By 3 1 48 22/2 4b/3 3410 8} 
Seotombsr im 2 15 | 3 3°77 3 lf o spi 3 4$ | 3 5b) 3 St 3 3 [0 8% 
etober 12 8h 3 3 33 3 2 0 94 5 3 7 3 8/3 10/3 5 70 9 

! 1 


i 


* Australian currency. + Sterlinz. + Not available, 
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In considering the prices shown above regard should be paid to the fol- 
lowing factors :— 

(1) The average of shippers’ quotes represents the mean of the daily 
prices for bagged wheat of fair average quality on trucks Sydney, and 
they are usually for wheat for prompt delivery. 

(2) The average values declared to the Customs relate to wheat exported 
in bags and in bulk, and refer to the month of shipment. Owing to delay 
in transferring the exportable portion of the harvest to ‘the seaboard, and 
the incidence of forward buying, the averages in this column are not closely 
comparable with the prices in the preceding column. 

(8) The average prices c.i.f. Liverpool and London are those quoted for 
New South Wales wheat in the monthly Crop Reports of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. The quotations are generally those at the close 
of business for early delivery. 

(4) The average import values into the United Kingdom relate to 
Australian wheat, and represent the total value c.if. place of import or, 
when consigned for sale, the latest market price in England at time of 
import. 

(5) The average rates of freight are those shown in the International 
Crop Reports. 

The margins between the local and the oversea prices are accounted for 
mainly by ocean freights, but also in part by cost of exchange, insurance, 
and handling charges, and in part by exporters’ profits and overhead 
expenses. Rates of exchange (telegraphic transfers) varied as follow :— 
£102 Australian for £100 in London as from 28th January, 1930, rising, 
by steps, to £108 10s. in October, 1930, and to £180 by the end of January, 
1931, and falling to £125 at the beginning of December, 1931. This rate 
prevailed at the end of June, 1936. 


Governmental Assistance to Wheatgrowers. 


Because of the difficulties associated with the marketing of wheat abroad 
(see page 458) and the low prices realised for the cereal in recent years 
(vide page 452), consequent upon the excessive accumulation of world 
stocks, as illustrated in the discussion of the World Wheat Agreement 
which follows, the utmost difficulty has been experienced by a large section 
of the wheatgrowers of the State, in. common with producers elsewhere, in 
maintaining themselves in the industry. In view of the necessitous con- 
dition of the wheatfarmer and the importance of the wheat industry in the 
economy of the State, steps have been taken since 1931-32 to provide 
assistance to growers from the public Treasury. 

Up to the present this assistance has taken the form of disbursements 
on an acreage basis or a bounty on wheat produced, moneys for which have 
been obtained by a tax levied upon flour for loca] consumption (particulars 
ef which are given at page 424 of this Year Book) supplemented by grants 
from general revenue. 

The amounts provided by the Commonwealth Government for the assist- 
ance of wheatgrowers in New South Wales since 1931-32, total approxim- 
ately £3,650,000. In 1931-32, £950,000 was allocated and absorbed by a 
bounty at the rate of 44d. per bushel on wheat of the 1931-32 harvest sold 
or delivered for sale between ist. October, 1931, and 31st October, 19382. 

Distribution of a grant of £570,902 for the 1932-33 wheat season was 
left to the State, which supplemented the amount from proceeds of the 
State Flour Acquisition Act. A total of £1,014,449 was distributed to 
21,311 growers at rates ranging from 4s. per acre on areas up to 249 acres, 
to 3s. per acre on areas in excess of 549 acres in respect of land sown with 
wheat for grain in that season, and including payment in respect of 
railway freight charges to the extent of 4d. per bushel on all wheat sold 
or delivered for sale. 
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The grant of £911,094 made under the Wheatgrowers’ Relief Act, 1933, 
was disbursed on a basis of 4s. 33d. per acre to wheatgrowers who sowed 
wheat for grain in 1933 and who, during the year ended 30th June, 1933, 
derived no taxable income, or furnished evidence to the satisfaction of the 
State authority that there were circumstances by reason of which assistance 
was justified. Under these provisions, payment of the precise amount allo- 
cated was participated in by 18,067 growers. 

Allocations to the State for the 1934-35 wheat season included sums 
required for payment of bounty at the rate of 3d. per bushel on wheat pro- 
duced in that season and sold or delivered for sale between 1st October, 
1934, and 14th December, 1935, and for distribution on the basis of 3s. per 
acre in respect of the area sown with wheat for grain during 1934. In 
addition, the Wheatgrowers’ Relief Act, 1935, made available the amount of 
£100,000 for necessitous cases, where losses were sustained by reason of 
adverse seasonal influences, pests or disease affecting the season’s crop. 
Bounty paid amounted to £551,593, and payments on the basis of acreage 
to £590,000, giving an aggregate disbursement of £1,121,598, in addition to 
which the sum of £100,000 had been wholly expended from the appropriation 
for relief of necessitous cases. The Commonwealth has allocated an amount 
cof £565,284 to New South Wales for the season 1935-36, which will be 
distributed to wheatgrowers on the basis of 2s. 6d. per acre sown with wheat 
for grain in that season, and the remaining sum aiter provision for acreage 
payments will be distributed to growers who suffered losses through seasonal] 
adyérgity, pests, ete, in that season. 


Royal Commission on the Wheat, Flour and Bread Industries. 


On 21st January, 1934, the Commonwealth Government set up a Royal 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Herbert Wm. Gepp, to inquire 
into and report upon the economic position of the industries of growing, 
handling and marketing of wheat, manufacturing flour and other com- 
modities and the manufacture, distribution and selling of bread. Wide- 
spread inquiries, both public and private, were conducted throughout the 
Commonwealth, and the Commission’s fifth and concluding report was 
presented on 14th February, 1936. The first report, dated 31st July, 1934, 
recognised the need for assistance to the wheatgrowing industry and recom- 
mended the adoption of the principle of a home consumption price of wheat 
as a matter of policy, proposing the imposition of an excise duty on flour 
used in Australia as the method of implementing the proposal, A supple- 
mentary report submitted in November, 1934, related to the method and 
means for providing assistance to wheatgrowers in the 1934-35 season. 

Representing the completion of its investigation regarding the growing, 
handling, and marketing of wheat, a second report was presented on 2nd 
February, 1935. The report embodied a most informative account of the 
wheat industry in all its aspects, and dealt comprehensively with its major 
problems. Many recommendations for the more economic organisation 
and conduct of the industry were submitted. An exhaustive survey of the 
bread-baking industry throughout Australia was covered by the Royal 
Commission’s third report, and the fourth, also presented on 18th February, 
1936, deal; with the economic position of the industries of manufacturing, 
distributing and selling flour. The final report traced the activities of 
the Commission, traversed the recommendations already submitted, review- 
ing them in the light of subsequent events, and presented further 
recommendations of a general character. 

Stated as concisely as may be, the more important proposals might be 
classified as those affecting the industries generally, and those of special 
application to each of the three major forms of activity. The Royal 
Commission espoused the principle of co-operation with other important 
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wheat-producing countries in concluding such international agreements 
as might prove necessary to obviate re-accumulation of excessive world 
surplus stocks of wheat, and to that end, the adoption of such steps to 
restrict production as might be dictated by the circumstances. A strong 
plea for continuous and exhaustive technical, scientific and economic 
research into all phases of these industries was made. The establishment 
of a permanent organisation working in co-operation with the Australian 
Agricultural Council was recommended, to be supported ‘by funds raised 
partly by nominal excise duties on wheat produced, flour exported, and 
flour used, payable by wheatgrowers, millers, and bakers respectively. 

To relieve the depressed condition of the farmer and sustain production,, 
the provision of assistance to the wheat industry by the assurance of a 
home consumption price implemented by an excise duty on flour used 
within the Commonwealth was recommended. Should such method be found 
impossible or undesirable the alternative of the introduction of a compul- 
sory marketing scheme was put forward. Steps to facilitate debt 
adjustment within the industry were recommended, and other proposals 
included suggestions for technical improvements and:research inte such 
questions ag machinery, cultural practices, soil erosion, weed control, social 
betterment of rural environment, grading of wheat, and plant breeding 
direeted to satisfying requirements of oversea markets. 

The flour milling industry was found to be conducted with cegupuntls 
efficiency, but greater attention to composition of the grist, and to the 
testing of wheat was called for. Creation of a standing committee under 
Commonwealth auspices to watch developments in and exercise coutrol over 
the industry was recommended, and better control of the export ‘trade, 
including licensing of mills producing for export, was thought to be 
necessary. 

The Commission recommended the constitution of State Bread Boards 
to control and study the bread industry, and suggested the registration 
and prescription of standards of bakeries, the review of costs and prices 
of bread and the weight of the loaf. The Board should study methods in 
relation to the costs of making, distributing and selling bread, including, 
possibly, the introduction of a zoning system of delivery and the adoption 
of a system of tokens or tickets to permit of smaller price variations for 
unit quantities of bread. Having regard to the low quality of much 
bread made in Australia, attention was invited to the desirability of estab- 
lishing schools of baking for the technical training of bakehouse workers, 
so that, ultimately, employment should be conditional upon possession of 
an operative baker’s certificate or diploma. 

Exclusive of £865 reimbursed by the State and representing experditure 
incurred by the Royal Commission appointed to investigate the-price of 
bread in New South Wales, the total expenditure incurred by the Royal 
Commission on the wheat, flour and bread industries, was given as £39,465, 


Wheat and Wheat Products Act, 1935. 


At a conference convened by the Minister for Commerce held in Can- 
berra between 4th and 7th October, 1935, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment stressed the desirability of some method of assisting the wheat 
industry being devised which would obviate dependence upon -annual 
grants for its continued existence. As an outcome, the principle of a fixed 
home-econsumption price was aceepted as the most satisfactory method of 
achieving that end, and representatives of the State Governments recom- 
mended that the home-consumption price for wheat per bushel should be 
4s. Od. f.a.q., f.o.r. at seaboard. 

The plan involves complementary State and Federal legislation. Under 
the Wheat and Wheat Products Act, as passed by the State Parliament 
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in December, 1935, machinery is provided whereby every grower may 
receive the home-consumption price for portion of his wheat. By the 
licensing of receivers and a provision that a wheatgrower may not, in the 
course of interstate trade, deliver wheat except to a receiver (supple- 
mented by control of interstate trade by Federal legislation) a concen- 
trating agency in respect of the product will be established. It is anticipated 
that all persons normally trading in wheat will be licensed, 

A board, known as the Wheat Board of New South Wales, will be 
constituted, comprising five members to be appointed by the Governor. Two 
members, one of whom will be appointed chairman of the board are by 
Ministerial nomination; one must be experienced in the wheat trade, and 
the other, a representative of consumers who mav be engaged in neither 
the milling nor the shipping industry. A member is also nominated by 
each the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association, the Agricultural Bureau of 
New South Wales, and the Wheatgrowers’ Union of New South Wales. 
Members hold office for a term of three years and are eligible for re- 

appointment. 

After consultation with the board the Minister may determine the 
maximum proportion of wheat which may be made available for con- 
sumption in the course of domestic trade—known as the home-consump- 
tion quota. With each delivery the receiver must give to the grower a 
‘receipt showing the quantity aud grade or description and quality of the 
wheat, and within ten days furnish the board with a copy of the receipt 
‘and the authority received by him from the grower. Thereupon the board 
‘will prepare warrants of two kinds; a home-consumption warrant in respect 
‘of the proportion represented by the home-consumption quota, and an 
export warrant covering the balance of the wheat delivered. The former 
will be retained by the board until purchased by a wheat processor or other 
prescribed person, while the export warrant will be forwarded to the grower, 
who will then become entitled to deal with his export trade himself, export 
warrants being transferable by endorsement and delivery. 

Before delivery of wheat a receiver must have delivered io him a war- 
Fant representing the quantity and grade, description or quality of the 
wheat, instructions by the person delivering the warrant as to disposal of 
‘the wheat and a declaration that disposal is not contrary to the Act, while 

_all fees, freights, and other charges must be paid, 
To ensure that the home-consumption quota will be satisfied at the 
“shome-consumption price, wheat processors may not sell in intrastate trade 
wheat products manufactured by them in excess of the quantity manu- 
factured from the quantity of wheat acquired by the purchase of home- 
-gonsumption warrants, and complementary Federal legislation deals with 
interstate trade from the same aspect. As a safeguard for the fulfilment 
of these provisions, every processor is required to keep books as prescribed 
and to furnish the board, within ten days of the close of each month, with 
a return showing (a) wheat products manufactured, and (b) wheat used 

during the month in the process of manufacture. 

The Wheat Board is empowered to arrange finance and to make advances 
to growers in respect of home-consumption warrants issued, and will also 
distribute the proceeds of the sale of the wheat represented by such warrants 
after deducting administrative costs and charges as prescribed. 

Growers not coming under the scheme, 7.¢. those not delivering their 
wheat to a licensed receiver, will be free to sell only in export trade, and 
consequently will derive no benefit from the home-consumption price. 

It was found impracticable to implement the necessary legislation in 
time to admit of the plan being brought into operation covering the 1935-36 
harvest. The Commonwealth Government, therefore, made provision for 
continuance of the flour tax of £2 12s. 6d. per ton by renewing the. Act 
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which expired on 7th January, 1936, and for assistance to wheatgrowers 
in similar manner to that adopted in previous sessions. The flour tax was 
lifted at midnight on 24th February, 1936. 

The interpretation placed by the Privy Council in a recent judgment on 
the provisions of section 92 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act in relation to control of trade as between the States has rendered the 
scheme incapable of application in the present state of constitutional powers. 
Proposals for an amendment of the Constitution in order to validate 
marketing arrangements of this character will be submitted to the electors 
at an early date. Fortunately, the recovery of wheat values appears to have 
obviated the necessity of assistance to wheatgrowers in respect of the 
1936-37 crop. World Production of Wheat. 

In the Northern Hemisphere wheat is harvested generally between the. 
months of May and August, and crops are usually garnered in the Southern 
Hemisphere between November and January. In certain countries, not- 
ably the United States of America and the U.S.S.R., both winter sowing 
and spring sowing is practised in different areas. A comparison of world’s. 
wheat production during each of the last six years and the average for the 
quinquennial period 1924-25 to 1829-29 is afforded in the appended table, 
compiled mainly from statistics published by the International Institute of 
Agricultura. 


Annual Production of Wheat. 


Country. Average |i 
piety 1929-39 1930-31 |1931-32 |1982-33 |1983-34 |1934-35 
1928-29, : 
Million Bushels, 
Europe—Exporting Countries* ... 345 | 378 | 445] 462 | 279) 456 | 336 
Importing Countries... 930 ||1,073 ; 915 | 973 | 1,209 | 1,293 |1,213 
Total... «| 1,275 |) 1,451 | 1,360 /1,4385 | 1,488 | 1,749 | 1,549 
North America—Canada ... see 422 305 | 421 322 | 443 | 282 276 
USA... P 826 823 890 932 745 529 497 
Other Countries ...| Il 11 12 17 9 ll Il 
Total... «| 1,259 || 1,139 | 1,323 | 1,271 | 1,197 822 784. 
South America—Argentina sais 249 163 232 220 241 286 241 
Other Countries 47 58 41 44 45 59 47 
Total... ots 296 | 221 273 264 286 345 288 : 
Africa—North “8% wed “ae 100 125 106 117 129 114 137 
South kee 8) 9/ 14) iW} tol 15 
Total... aes 108 | 136 115 131 140 124 152 
Asia—(Excluding U.8.8.R., China, 385 | 384] 456) 407| 389] 427| 428 
Turkey, Iran and Iraq.). | 
US.S.R. ae ite eval 757 || =694 989 753 742 |1,018 | 1,117 
Oceania—Australia... ... «| 144 | 127] 214] I91 | 214] 177| 133 
New Zealand... = 7 7 7 6 11 9 6 
Total... ae 151 134 221 197 225 186 139 
Total Exporting Countries I -| - 
(Excluding U.S.S.R.) ... .| 2,410 || 2,242 | 2,686 | 2,579 | 2,363 | 2,205 | 1,973 
(Including U.S.S.R.) ... ..| 98,167 || 2,936 | 3,675 | 3,332 | 3,105 | 3,223 | 3,090 
Total Importing Countries 1,064 (1,223 | 1,062 | 1,126 | 1,362 | 1,448 | 1,367 
Grand total of Worldt (including 
U.LS.S.R.) .| 4,281 ||4,159 14,737 14,458 14,467 |4,671 | 4,457 


% Excuding Lin . =. R. {¢ China, Turkey, Iran and Iraq are excluded, 
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Tnformation published in previous issues of this Year Book disclosed that 
whilst a general increase in world production had taken place since pre- 
war years, by far the larger contribution to the increase in supplies origin- 
ated in new areas in Canada, the United States and the Southern 
Hemisphere. This was due in part to the stimulus arising out of the 
Great War with European pre-occupation in other activities, and, in part, 
to the natural advantages enjoyed by the newer countries in producing 
wheat‘ by large-scale enterprise in a world economy adapted to take 
‘advantage of the fruits of specialisation. 


In the preceding table there is evidence of the altered conditions 
“prought about by the eudeavour of importing countries to supply an 
jncreasing proportion of their cereal requirements from internal resources, 
as particularly demonstrated in the case of Europe. The occurrence of an 
almost universally bounteous season in 1930 led to the garnering of more 
wheat than in any previous year. Production in 1933 and 1934 was com- 
paratively large, and would have been even greater but for the ravages of 
drought, which greatly reduced North American harvests in those years. 


"s . World Wheat Agreement. 


The circumstances surrounding the conclusion of the international wheat 
agreement at the World Economic Conference held in London in July, 
1933, were outlined at page “93 of the Official Year Book, 1933-34. 


The agreement provided for the creation of an International Wheat 
Advisory Committee and covered a period of two years ending 31st July, 
1935. It is proposed to extend this term to 31st July, 1987. The specific 
objects of the agreement are to adjust the supply of wheat to effective world 
demand, and to eliminate the abnormal surpluses which had accumulated 
and depressed the market since 1930. To this end, the exporting countries 
agreed upon export quotas based on an estimated world import demand 
of 360 million bushels during the period 1st August, 1938, to 31st July, 
1934, and details respecting the operation of the agreement in that year 
were published at page 79 of the Year Book for 1932-33. 


The importing countries that were signatories to the agreement under- 
took not to encourage any extension of the area sown to wheat, and not to 
‘take any governmental action the effect of which would be to increase the 
‘domestic production of wheat. 


The Committee met in May, 1935, and though the principles of the 
Agreement were then affirmed, its practical application is virtually in 
suspense. Progressive improvement in the world statistical position, 
mainly due to poor harvests in such major exporting countries as the 
United States of America, Canada, and in degree, Australia, was probably 
an important factor in making a new quota arrangement less imperative, 
whilst failure of Argentina to conform to the Agreement in 1933-34 mili- 
tated against the success of an agreement being reached in that relation, 
With the Argentine practically out of the market owing to the very poor 
1935-36 harvest, and with exportable supplies limited elsewhere, saving in 
Canada, means to regulate the disposition of trade between exporting coun- 
tries have, for the present, become unnecessary, especially as a further 
decrease in surplus stocks in 1935-36 has taken place. 
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Stocks in Australia at 80th November, 1935, totalled about 163 million 
bushels, representing what may be considered a normal carry-over for the 
Commonwealth, and a reduction of about 23 million bushels compared with 
that at 30th November, 1934. 


The appended table, derived mainly from statistics of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, shows world production, trade and stocks of wheat 
in each of the last ten years. The table reveals the substantial progress 
made in the reduction of the surplus supplies, which, in recent years, had 
depressed the market, but it is also apparent that, given even fairly favour- 
able seasonal conditions, there is every likelihood of burdensome world 
surpluses being again accumulated :— 


World Production, Trade and Stocks of Wheat. 


World Production*. World Exportable World 

Supplies. World | Export- 
‘Season, U.S.S.R. Import able 

Require- | End of 

TImporting|*Exporting| Total*. Excluding|Including | ments. Season, 

Countries.| Countries. U.S.S.B.| U.S.S.R. Stocks. 

Millions of Bushels. 

1926-27... 999 2,397 3,396 914 961 1,010 819 191 
1927-28 ...| 1,077 2,534 3,611 797 1,057 1,060 808 252 
1928-29 ...| 1,077 2,849 3,926 807 1,375 1,375 888 444 
1929-30 ..,.|_ 1,223 2,242 3,465 694 1,052 1,062 669 434. 
1930-31 ...| 1,062 2,686 3,748 989 1,211 1,324 825 499 
1931-32 ...| 1,126 2,579 3,705 753 1,265 1,330 808 523 
1932-33 ...) 1,362 2,363 3,725 742 1,241 1,258 629 624 
1933-34 ...) 1,448 2,205 3,653 1,018 1,089 1,124 549 575 
1984-357 ...| 1,367 1,973 3,340 1,117 898 900 533 367 
1935-86 ...| 1,387 1,986 3,373 1,135 732 762 508 254 


* Excluding U.S.S.R., China, Turkey, Iran and Iraq. t Subject to revision. 


Maze. 


Until the closing decade of the last century, when the wheat-exporting 
industry began to develop, maize-growing was the most extensive single 
agricultural pursuit of New South Wales. During the next twenty years 
there was a slight increase in the cultivation of maize, and production 
attained its maximum in 1910-11. Thereafter, probably due in part to the 
sowing of pastures with lucerne and grasses of vigorous growth and high 
nutritive. value, the production of maize steadily declined until, by 1930-31, 
the area sown with maize for grain was less than one-half, and the produc- 
tion little more than one-third that in 1910-11. The experience of maize- 
growing in New South Wales is illustrated in the graph published at page 
461 of this issue. The following statement shows a comparison of the extent 
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of maize-growing since the season 1900-01, with the total value and average 


value per acre for each crop:— 
Area under Production. - ; 7 Farm Value of Crops. 

Season. Maize z 
for Grain. Total. ps fy trae Total, Per Acre. 
acres, bushels. | bushels. £ ! £5. d. 
1900-01 206,051 6,293,000 30°56 §39,032 | 4 0 6 
1910-11 913,217 7,594,000 35°6 791,050 | 314 2 
1915-16 j 154,130 3,774,000 24°5 723,27 41316 
1920-21 | 144,105 4,176,000 29°0 974,260 615 2 
1924-25 | 146,564 | 4,205,000 28°7 631,230 46 2 
1925-26 120,935 | 3,278,000 27-1 805,820 | 613 3 
1926-27; 128,516 | 3,599,000 \ 28:0 1,004 680 | 716 4 
1927-28 148,501 | 3,930,570 26°4 622,330 43 8 
1928-29 106,835 2,506,470 i 23°53 | 543,150 | 5 1 8 
1929-30 | 108,219 3,035,850 | 28°1 798.960! 703 
1930-31 105,024 2,766,660 263 | 383,180 , 313 0 
1931-32 : 106,047 2,669,580 25°2 { 417,120 3.18 8 
1932—33 113,333 2,935, 140 25-9 | ~—-587,030 5 37 
1933-34 117,231 | 8,134,390 26:7 | 339,490 217 11 
1934_35 115,570 | 3,238,590 230 | 438,810 319 5 


The decline in the area sown with maize has been accompanied by a 
The average value per acre declined 


decrease in the average yield per acre. 


precipitately in 1930-31, and remained low in 1931-32, the price of maize 
being adversely affected by the low price of wheat. The area sown increased 
in 1932-38, and the price realised was 30 per cent. in advance of that of 
the previous year, but though area and harvest were each greater in 1933-34, 
prices were so low that the farm value of the crop was lower than for over 
forty years. More maize was produced in 1984-85 than in any of the six 
preceding seasons aud, with some recovery of prices, the average return 
per acre improved appreciably. 

The average farm value of the maize crops of the last five years shown, 
above was only £3 18s. Sd. per acre, which is below the average of £4 138s. 
for the quinquennium ending 1912. 

Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. Good results are 
also obtained on the northern tablelands. The following statement shows 


the area under maize for grain in New South Wales during the seasons 
1933-84 and 1934-35, with the production and average yield in each division: 
- > 7 1933-34, i 1934-35. 

Division. Area under) Yield. | jArea under} Yield. 

Maize ee Per Maize | | Per 

for Grain. Total. A'GrE: ii for Gram.! Total. |Acre. 

Coastal— acres. | | aeres. | bushels. Ban : 

North sin gate we] 44,507 | 43,524 (1,879,691 31:7 

Hunter and Manning , 20,353 ' 604.479 29-7), 21,492 | 678,639 | 31-6 

Metropolitan | 1,843 | 80,025 43-4)! 1,637 | 76,461 | 46-7 

South | 10,011 : 286,035 28°6 | 9,131 | 296,247 | 82-4 

Total ve ee 76,714 2,315,622 B09 | 75.784 [2,431,038 [R21 
Tableland— ; | iF i 

Northern ..  .. . | 20,276 | 367,965 '18-1'! 19,053 | 337,743 197-7 

Central .| 5,088 | 114,834 | 22°8i) 5,182 | 122,991 23-7 

Southern . 297 5,274 | 17°38 | 210 | 4.179 19°9 

Total . 25,611 | 488,073 19-1) 24,445 © 464,913 “19-0 

Western Slopes - ne «- 14,631 | 327,133 | 22-4 | 14,828 | 336,585 22-7 

Central Plains, Riverina, and 275 3,062 | 11-1! 513° 6,04 11°8 
Western Division. i 

All Divisions . 117,231 |3, 133,890 | 26°7 || 115,570 31238, 590 | 28-0 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS OTHER THAN WHEAT. 


Arza, Production and Average Yield, 1881-1939. 


Maize (Grain z 
Ze sll i meee 


‘ 


Oar 1886 «(891 1836 1901 1906 1911 1916 1321 1926 {$931 1936 


The Graphs have been prepared on the basis of quinguennial averages ended in each year as 
shown. 


The number: at side of the graphs represent 100,099 of acres, tuillions of bushels of production, 
end tens ot bushels of yield per acre in the care of maize and oats, and millions of acres, 560,000 or 
tons of production and ewis. of yield rer acre of hay. 
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The principal factors in the local supply of maize in recert eceasons are 
shown in the following table. The particulars relate to-calendar years, as 
the maize crops of the State are harvested between January and August. 
Complete records are not available of the interstate imports and exports, 


but it is considered that the quantity unrecorded is not large. 


Import. Export. 

Calendar Production. | [ i = ra pe i Soret t 
Res Oversea. | Interstate, | Oversea, , Interstate, sogenree ba 

j | + i 

bus. bus. {| bus. | bus. bus. | bus. 

1924 ... see, 4,623,000 , 317,000 | 1,397,000 . 53,000 62,000 ; 6,222,000 
1925 ... .; 4,208,000 | 180,000 | 1,623,000 | 51,000 93,000 | 5,867,000 
1926 .., | 3,278,000 | 1,434,000 324,000 44,000 23,000 § 4,969,000 
1927 ... .. | 3,599,000 | 249,000 | 2,543,000 ; 6.000 106,000 6,279,000 
1928 ... -..| 3,931,000 4,000 | 1,740,000 | 41,000 56,000 ; 5,578,000 
1929 ... ...| 2,506,000 = + 2,269,000 2,000 6,000 | 4,767,000 
1930 ... -..| 3,036,006 60,000 | 855,000 2,000 10,000 | 3,939,000 
1931 ... ...| 2,767,000 t | 596,000 1,000 7,000 | 3,355,000 
1932 ... «-.| 2,670,000 6,000 173,000 2,000 6,000 | 2,841,000 
1933 ... «.-| 2,935,000 4,000 504,000 ° 2,000 | 28,000 | 3,413,000 
1934 ... ...| 3,134,000 | ba 844,000 2,000 | 43,000 | 3,933,000 
19385 ... .; 3,239,000 24,000 320,000 | Re 59,000 | 3,524,000 

} 


fi 


* Subject to adjustment for carry over. 


+ Records of interstate movement are incomplete. 


t Negligible. 


The annual requirement of maize is very variable, depending largely on 
the nature of the pastoral season and the price and size of available 
supplies. The large importation in 1927 and 1929 is attributed to the 
demand for fodder for sheep and other live stock during the acute though 
short drought. During 1934-35 droughty conditions in Queensland and 
parts of New South Wales necessitated hand-feeding of stock, leading to 
imports from South Africa to supplement the increased local production. 


The imports interstate are derived almost exclusively from Queensland, 
while the imports oversea have been brought mostiy from South Africa. A 
general duty of approximately 2s. per bushel and an ad valorem primage 
duty of 10 per cent. is imposed on maize imported from oversea. On maize 
from New Zealand and the United Kingdom the duty is approximately 
1s. 5d. per bushel, together with an ad valorem primage duty of 5 per 
cent. in the case of the United Kingdom. Imports from New Zealand are 
not subject to primage duty. Duties payable are also subject to the Cus- 
toms Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act, 1933-34. 


Oats. 


Oats is sown in New South Wales mainly as a hay crop, the areas for 
respective purpose in 1934-35 being as follows:—Oats for hay, 349,174 
acres; oats for grain, 237,405 acres; and oats for green food, 72,044 acres. 
The | aggregate area—658.623 acres—is 97,828 acres in excess of the 
previous season and the greatest on record, 


The elevated districts of Monaro, Goulburn, Bathurst, and New England 
contain large areas of land on which oats could be cultivated with excellent 
results, as it thrives best in regions which experience a winter of some 
severity, 
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The area sown with oats for grain has shown an upward trend since pre- 
war times, and especially so since 1927-28, so that the area so utilized in 
1934-35 (237,405 acres) was more than twice the average for the years 
1924-25 to 1928-29. Although prices have, on the average, been about 25 
per cent. lower than in the post-war, pre-depression period, oats have enjoyed 
a rather better sustained market than other cereals in the last few years. 
Relatively better prices have probably stimulated oats growing, but the 
granting of assistance by the Commonwealth for artificial manuring, for 
which oats was an eligible crop, and a revival of horse-breeding, may have 
been important factors in the recent expansion of the activity. <A graph 
illustrating the factors in the production of oats in New South Wales over 
the last 55 years appears at page 461 of this volume. 


The principal divisions in respect of the cultivation of oats for grain in 
1934-35 were the Riverina Division, with 98,462 acres producing 1,583,013 
bushels, an average of 16.1 bushels per acre, the South-western Slopes, 
where 68,932 acres produced 1,192,182 bushels of grain, an average of 17.8 
bushels per acre; Central-western Slope, 33,134 acres producing 490,599 
bushels, an average of 14.8; and the Central Tableland with 18,152 acres 
producing 227,403 bushels, or an average of 17.8 bushels per acre. These 
four divisions between them produced 90 per cent of the oats grown in 
the State. 


The following table gives statistics of the cultivation of oats for grain 
in various years since 1900-01:— 


Acres under | Production, Farm Value of Oats. for Grain, 
eee ise crab Bushels. | Busters Per ; Total, | Per Acre. 
\ 
£ £8. d. 
1900-01 29,383 593, 548 20°2 59,355 20 6 
1910-11 77,991 1,702,706 | 21:8 177,360 25 6 
1915-16 58, 636 1,345,698 23-0 173,820 219 3 
1920-21 77,709 1,642,700 | 21‘1 241,480 3 2 2 
1925-26 101,097 1,615,650 16°0 381,790 315 6 
1926-27 105,115 1,898,750 18°1 338, 450 3°64 6 
1927-28 114,988 1,654,560 14°4 324,010 216 4 
1928~29 126,743 ‘2,183,880 17-2 254,860 20 3 
1929-30 181,354 2,528,610 13-9 316,080 114 10 
1930-31 176,659 3,241,980 18-4 182,360 10 8 
1931-32 151,600 2,526,450 16°7 126,320 016 8 
1932-33 163,809 3,513,780 215 %48, 890 110 6 
1933-34 203,693 3,178,470 156 291,370 18 7 
1934-35 237,405 3,856,680 16°2 342,280 118 10 


The oats crop is harvested in December, and therefore constitutes the 
local clement of supply for the calendar year following. The sources from 
which the local crop has been supplemented, and the quantity available 
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for consumption in each of the past twelve years, is shown in the following 
table :— 


Ax pow | 
Calendar | Asa, - Oe: Pie Oe | Available for 
Year, ) Production, . i : and Consumption.t 
| Oversea. | Interstate.t Interstate. | be 
} } | 
bus. ; bus. bus. | bus. bus. 

1924... aes 1,570,000 | 2,000 682,660 16,C00 2,238,000 
1925 ... wee 2,511,000 2,000 291,000 | 44,000 | 2,760,000 
1926... wil 1,616,090 | 226,001) 390,000 | 19,000 2,223,000 
1927 ... su 1,899,000 | 465,000 411,000 | 49,000 |! 2,724,000 
1928 ... os 1,645,000: 370,000 450,000 | 50,000 | 2,425,000 
1929... ae 2,184,000 7,000 432,000 | 22,000 : 2,601,000 
1930... zi 2,529,000 3,000 460,000; 17,000 | 2,975,000 
1931... of 3,242,000 | 1,000 184,000 | 300,000 | 3,127,000 
1932... see 2,526,600 2.000 66,000 300,060 2,294,000 
W830. 3,514,000 | 2,000 125,000 103,060 . 3,538,000 
1934... a 3,178,000 3,000 118,000 90,000 3,209,000 
1935... 3,857,000 | 2,000 | 99,000 | 107,000 | 3,851,000 


+ Subject to adjustment for carry-over. 
t Omitting considerable quantities imported interatate at Newcastle, 


A duty of 1s. 6d. per cental, or approximately 7d. per bushel of 40 Ib., is 
imposed on oats imported oversea, together with an ad valorem primage 
duty of 10 per cent., except in the case of New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom, oats from which carry no primage duty, and primage duty of 
5 per cent. respectively. Duties payable are also subject to the Customs 
Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act, 1933-34. It is usual for practically the 
whole local supply to be produced in New South Wales and other Aus- 
tralian States, but in the years 1926 to 1928 an appreciable part of the 
supply was obtained from other countries, mainly from New Zealand. 

At present the market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan and New- 
eastle districts, and the demand depends mainly upon the price of maize. 

The local yield per acre'is considerably below that of the important pro- 
ducing countries, aud the total yield is insignificant compared with the worid 
production, which usually amounts to more than 3,500,000,000 bushels per 
year, 

BaRey. 

Barley is produced only on a moderate seale in New South Wales, and 
supplies for loeal consumption are imported from other States. Although 
there are several districts where the necessary conditions as to soil and 
drainage present inducements for cultivation, particularly with regard to 
the malting varieties, barley is grown mainly in the Western Slopes Divi- 
sions and in the Riverina. The areas under crop in other districts are 
small and do not call for special notice. The following table shows the 


area under barley for grain, together with the production at intervals 
since 1900-01. 


Ree. i Produeticn. | “Ayea | _ Production, 
Season. under Barley | i Season. under Barley 

for Grain. | Total, woe, for Grain. Total. rae ee 

acres. | bushels. bustels./ acres. bushels, |bushels. 
1900-0] 9,485 |, 114,228 12:1 | 1926-27 5,629 100,260 17°8 
1910-11 7,082 ' 82,005 , 116 | 1927-28 | 5,600 65,850 11°8 
1915-16 6,369 114,846 | 18-0 || 1928-29; 5,024 ; 80,910 16:1 
1920-21 5,969 = 123,290 20°7 | 1929-30 | 7,947 118,850 14:3 
1921-22 5,031 | 838,950 | 16°7 | 1930-31 11,526 188,610 16°4 
1922-23 3,899 § 55,520 14:3 | 1931-32 8,349 137,480 © 16°5 
1923-24 4,357 71,910 165 |; 1932-33 7,736 | 154,530 | 20°0 
1924-25 6,638 + 118,300 |; 17°8 | 1983-24 10,006 165,120 | 165 
1925-26 6,614 105,150 15°9 | 1934-35 9,480 168,990 | 178 
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Considerable fluctuation has occurred in the area cultivated, but there 
has been a material increase in area in the last five years. The grain yield 
has varied greatly, as the foregoing table indicates, while the average crop 
during the last ten years has been 16.4 bushels per acre. 


Of the area cropped for grain in 1934-35, 4,725 acres yielded 94,710 
bushels of malting barley, and 4,755 acres yielded 74,280 bushels of other 
barley. In addition, 1,354 acres were cropped for hay and 5,846 acres for 
green food. 


Rice. 


Rice-growing trials were made intermittently in New South Wales and 
other Australian States from 1891 to 1999 with indifferent success, but in 
the latter year encouraging results were obtained from trials on the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area, which remains the only area in the Common- 
wealth where rice is grown commercially. The history of the industry in 
its experimental stages is given at page 729 of the Official Year Book, 1933- 
34. Development was rapid in the five years ended 1929-80, but with 
production more than adequate to satisfy local demand, further expansion 
has been prevented since 1931-32 by fixing for each grower a maximum 
area which may be supplied with water for the irrigation of rice. The 
highest yield per acre yet recorded was obtained in 1983-34, and as a result 
the harvest in that year was larger than any previously garnered. The 
average yield of paddy rice has varied from slightly less than 70 bushels up 
to 107 bushels per acre, mainly owing to seasonal causes, 


The progress in years since 1925-26 was as follows :— 


Number Area Yield Farm Average per acre. 
Season, of Hary est ed. (Paddy Value of zi 
Growers. Rice). Yield. (Ps as) Farm Value. 
| : : 
| acres. bus.* £ ' bus, £ 
1925-26... 300 | 1,556 61,100 12,030 39°21 V7 
1926-27... 67 3,958 214,740 | 48,320 54:27 12-2 
1927-28... 127 9,891 879,112 181,320 88-88 18-3 
1928-29 ,..| 221 14,027 1,307,520 | 201,850 93-21 | 14-4 
1929-30 ,..! 258 19,780 11,829,173 289,620 92°48 14:6 
1930-31 ... 270 19,825 1,427,413 259,610 72°00 13:1 
1931-32... 277 ; 19,574 11,349,653 263,180 68°95 13°4 
1932-33 ... 280 22,032 {1,901,440 | 304,820 86°30 13°8 
1933-34  ... 292 | 20,221 {2,171,520 337,600 107°39 16°7 
1934-35... 290 ; 21,738 /|1,888,430 336,080 86°87 i 15°5 
i | ll | 


In the earlier years the rice was purchased from growers by rice milling 
firms, who paid £10 10s., £12, and £11 10s. per ton (f.0.r., Leeton) for 
marketable paddy rice in successive years 1925-26 to 1927-28. Imposition 
of an import duty of 3s. 4d. per cental on uncleaned rice and 6s. per cental 
on cleaned rice was responsible for the higher price received by growers 
for the 1926-27 crop. Since 1928-29, rice grown in New South Wales has 
been marketed by a rice marketing board constituted under the Marketing 
ef Primary Products Act, and the greater part of the rice produced has 
been sold for consumption in Australia at a fixed price of £11 per ton, 
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f.o.r. Leeton. The quantity of marketable rice (paddy) produced, and the 
amounts of local rice shipped oversea in each year since 1928-29 are shown 
in the following statement :— 


Bas | ow arketable Local Rice Exported Oversea. 
Rice Produced. , ; 
(Paddy) Cleaned. | Uncleaned. 
owt. ewt. cwt. 

1928-29... ya .| 464,560 | 312 | 30 
1929-30... was w| 657,240 4,190 | 1,214 
1930-31... ie | 506,000 56,570 | 12,343 
1931-32... sae vi 468,860 67,485! 31,822 
1932-33... 5S .! 699,220 37,272 | 20,489 
1933-34... ok ...| 798,760 132,059 | 508 
1934-35... Gis ...| 708,160 148,775 | 20,075 


Excluding the quantity used for seed, the consumption of rice in New 
South Wales is about 44 lb. per head of population. Thus it would appear 
that the annual requirement is approximately 104,500 ewt. of commercial 
rice, equivalent to approximately 450,000 bushels (42 lb.) of “paddy” rice 
as harvested by the grower. It is possible, however, that if local rice can be 
produced in regular supply at a price attractive to consumers, the local 
demand may be increased. The annual quantity of paddy rice required 
for consumption in Australia was estimated by the Rice Marketing Board 
at between 400,000 and 440,000 cwt., and production in recent years has 
more than satisfied domestic requirements. 


The volume of oversea trade of New South Wales in rice in each of the 
past twelve years is shown below. 


nn 


Import oversea. Export oversea. 
Year 

ended June. - a - -|-——- ae . = ca 

oases Paruy. Uneleaned.* | Cleaned. t Uncleaned.* 
a 

owt. £  ewt. | £ | ewt. £ cwt. £ 
1923-24 ...| 257,364 | 204,432 131,156 | 90,725 | 89,741 : 94,702 | nis | ean 
1924-25 ...| 59,837 | 58,824 | 116,695 © 68,655 | 96,579 100,734 | 17 18 
1925-26 ...| 67,752 | 60,271 116,015 | 76,873 | 74,027 | 76,624 ) 2,034 1,384 
1926-27 ...| 129,191 | 103,814 123,899 | 77,215 | 59,385 | 60,564 29 32 
1927-28 ...| 77,953 66,192 | 10,450 6,739 44,580 | 47,131 eu on 
1928-29 ...| 57,227 | 51,211 6 6 | 53,771 | 54,877 30 35 
1929-30 ...| 74,222 | 60,867 3,088 , 2,126 | 62,145 62,283 1,214 1,152 
1930-31 ...| 28,251 ; 18,376 10 | 10 | 80,155 | 58,144 | 12,343 4,330 
1981-32 ...| 25,788 ) 14,053 aes oe 76,904 | 49,885 | 31,822 | 11,280 
1932-33...) 29,712 i 12,990 one eos 63,675 | 46,716 | 20,489 | 7,670 
1933-34 ...| 27,001 | 9,851 sae ved ' 148,012 | 98,627 508 308 
1934-35 ...| 24,438 ) 10,381 eee wee =|: 164,242 | 107,230 20,075 7,735 


* Stated to be after removal of husks, tavolving logs of from 16 to 20 per cent, of weight of “ paddy ’’ rice, 


In the evidence submitted to the Tariff Board at an investigation con- 
ducted in 1926 it was estimated that there were approximately 53,000 acres 
of land suitable for rice growing on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 
and that ultimately 40,000 acres would be used for the purpose, 20,000 
acres being cropped annually with one year’s fallow. 


Each year, however, a conference representing the Rice Marketing Board, 
the riee growers, the Department of Agriculture, and the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission, fixes for the following season the 
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maximum area each grower may plant. For the season 1931-32 the limit 
was 90 acres. In the following season the area was increased to 110 acres, 
in order to compensate for the reduced yields that would be obtained from 
previously cropped land. In each season since 1933-34 the area has been 
fixed at 80 acres. 

A rice research station is maintained at Yanco by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Hay. 


The production of wheaten and oaten hay varies in accordance with the 
seasonal factors controlling yield, the prospects for grain crops and the 
market demand for hay. In favourable years considerable stocks are stacked 
for use in dry seasons. The production of lucerne hay, though subject to 
considerable fluctuation, is more constant than that of wheaten and oaten 
hay. Changes in the proportions of wheaten and oaten hay since 1931-32 
may be attributable to the Federal bounty on manures used in cultivation, 
for which wheat for grain was not an eligible crop, in consequence of which 
the tendency to sow wheat and ultimately to use for hay or for grain 
according to circumstances may have been discouraged. The following 
table shows the production of hay in each of the last six years (ended 31st 


March) :—— 


| ! 
Kind of Hay. 1929-30.* 1930-31 * | 1931-32. | 1932-33, | 1933-34. 1984-35. 
| l l | 
tons. tons. tons. tons. | tons. tons. 
Wheaten ... | 311,237 | 677,657 375,632 396,426 | 385,488 342,135 
Oaten os «| 228,847 | 370,158 279,530 346,436 | 309,533 434,011 
Lucerne ... -.| 149,862 141,694 154,394 ; 164,141 | 223,454 225,786 
Other nee ea 2,016 2,187 1,687 | 1,928 | 2,005 2,829 
Total... | 686,962 | 1,191,696 811,243 908,931 | 920,480 | 1,004,761 
Z i 


* Year ended 30th June. 


GRAPES. 


Between 1920 and 1924 there was rapid expansion in the area devoted to 
grape-growing in New South Wales, which was largely due to the establish- 
ment of the industry on the Murrumbidgee and Curlwaa Irrigation Areas 
and to the settlement of returned soldiers on agricultural holdings adapted 
to grape-growing. 

The following dissection of the total area cultivated for grapes shows 
that the greatest increase in area, relatively and absolutely, has been in 
grapes of drying varieties. 


Varieties of Grapes. 1920-21.* 1925-26.*. 1930-31,* | 19382-33.t| 1933-34.f/ 1984~35.¢ 

acres, acres, acres. acres. | acres. acres, 

Table... 0. ees] 2,087 | 2,464) 2,687 | 2,937 2,992 | 3,065 

Drying vee eel = 699} 2,298 | 8,937 | 3,975 | 4,114 | 4,068 

Wind ums «Tv Stet ae 4,589 | 6,977 6,771 7,226 | 7,097 | 7,041 
— i ! os ane 

Total, bearing - —...)_ 7,875 | 11,739; 18,348 | 14,137 | 14,203 | 14,169 

Not bearing ... J Wine | Soe) (1,269 580 524 517 

Se neeee { Other f} 3-408 | 2.726 749, 727| 516 | 487 

Grand Total... ...| 10,783 | 14,465 | 16,363 | 15,444 | 15,243 | 15,143 


* Year ended 30th June. t Year ended 31st March. 
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The production of the vineyards according to the purposes for which it 
was used is shown in the following comparison. The quantities do not 
relate in every case to the acreages as classified in the preceding table, as 
the produce of some varieties of vines cultivated usually for a particular 
purpose may be used ultimately in a different way :— 


Production. | 1920-21.* 1925-26,* | 1930-31." | 1932-33.f| 1933-34.f 1934-35.f 


76,740 73,600 | 108,020! 89,380 72,760 


Table grapes ... cwt.) 53,200 
Dried grapes—. 

Sultanas... 3 

Currants... sn. 2 

1 


Raisins & lexias ,, | 


[ 
: 
| 19,386 43,304 | 92,631 73,195 62,614 


1396 
469, 6,132 8,506 18,393; 14,417 | 15,096 
052) 3,782 3,983 5,548) 5, 289 5,002 


i | 
{Grapes used for wine, | 113,880 203,940 | 235,040 | 324,740; 302,180 | 271,160 


1 
J 


Wine made... gal.| 674,188 | 1,240,893 |1,335,882 |2,075,737| 1,813,034 /1,539,274 
Vigneron’s Brandy | | 
and Spirit Moy GD | 8,536 | 9,037 7,764 | 21,508 16,353 | 10,697 


* Year ended 30th June. + Year ended 31st March. 


¢ Includes grapes sent to Victoria to be made into wine; 16,860 ewt.in 1930-31: 23,220 cwt, in 
1932-33; and 24,460 owt. in 1933-34. 


The approximate quantities of dried grapes packed in the 1935 season 
were sultanas 62,600 ewt., currants 15,100 ewt., raisins and lexias 5,000 ewt. 


The volume of output shows some variation in accordance with the effect 
of seasonal conditions on average yields. The decline in production in the 
last two seasons is explained by ravages of the disease “black spot” in 1984 
and to the darnage to vines caused by an exceptionally severe late Spring 
frost which materially affected both the quality and quantity of drying 
grapes produced on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area in 1985. The most 
striking feature of the table is the rapid increase in the production of 
sultanas, and to a lesser degree, of currants. 


Particulars of the production from vineyards in irrigation areas are 
shown in the section “Water Conservation and Irrigation” of this Year 
Book. 


The most important viticultural district was formerly in the Hunter and 
Manning Division, the area cultivated for grapes in that division in 
1934-85 being 1,518 acres for wine-making, 239 acres for table use, and 
40 acres of young vines. However, the area cultivated for grapes is now 
largest in the Riverina Division, where 4,789 acres were grown in 1984-35 
for wine-making, 845 acres for table use, 1,909 acres for drying, and 640 
acres of young vines. The greater part of these areas is in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area. 


‘Considerable quantities of grapes for wine and dried fruits are grown 
on the irrigation areas of other Australian States, mainly in Victoria and 
South Australia. In recent years the production of dried fruits has largely 
exceeded the Australian demand, and on account of the low prices prevail- 
ing abroad, legislation was passed by the States concerned and by the Com- 
monwealth to make provision for organised marketing. In this way the 
local and the less profitable export trade is distributed on an equitable basis 
amongst the producers in the various States, and the Commonwealth 
assists in the export and disposal of the dried fruits in the oversea markets. 
This system, involving the regulation of interstate trade, was attacked in the 
courts, and held by the Privy Council to be in excess of constitutional 
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powers. Consequently, continuance of marketing control in this manner 
will be dependent upon the Commonwealth securing the appropriate powers 
by constitutional amendment. In 1935 packing sheds in New South Wales 
were required to export oversea 824 per cent. of the sultanas, 824 per cent. 
of the currants and 58 per cent. of the lexias produced. The opening 
quotas (based on estimates of production and subject to revision) for 1936 
have been determined at 70 per cent. of currants, 85 per cent. of sultanas 
and 60 per cent. of lexias. 


The New South Wales Dried Fruits Act, 1927, was repealed by the Dried 
Fruits Act, 1933. This Act, which is similar to enactments passed in 
Victoria and South Australia, provides for the constitution of the New 
South Wales Dried Fruits Board to control the marketing of dried vine 
fruits and dried tree fruits for consumption within the State, for the regis- 
tration of growers, dealers, etc., and for the collection of a contribution 
from growers to meet the expenses of administration. In 1933, 1934 and 
1935, the contribution was fixed at the rate of ~d. per lb. of the dried 
fruits produced by each grower. 

The export trade in wine is assisted by a bounty payable by the Common- 
wealth Government on fortified wine exported oversea. Particulars of the 
rates at which bounty has been payable under the Wine Export Bounty 
Act, 1924, the quantities on which bounty was paid and the amounts 
disbursed in New South Wales since passage of that Act are as follow :— 


1 


Bounty ea Wine wine Exported| 4 mount of 
Year. Bounty was | Bounty 
Rate. As from— eae 
: : | 
ls. d. per gal. gallons. £ 
1924-25 ae at _ 4 0 | 1 Sept., 1924...) 29,538 | 5,908 
1925-26 see we a 4 0 | eee seneeeees , 163,043 32,609 
1926-27 ace see eee 1 9 | 1 Sept., 1927...| 247,858 49,572 
1927-28 ace ose bee 1 0* 8 Mar., 1928... 168,213 | 30,330 
1928-29, ee nee LOR | ceeneeeeers } 81,206 | 1,784 
1929-30 cae ae 2 1 9 13 Mar., 1930... 25,295 1,795 
1930-31 oes aes ane L GD | saeneeese eee 33,267 | 2,821 
1931-32 aes aoe oes 1 48 | 20 July, 1931... 74,234 | 5,474 
1932-33 ee Tr ee L 4BF | ceceeeeeweee 88,839 7,382 
1933-34 we ie at TL 4B | ceeeeeeeeeee 75,260 5,268 
1934-35 eee eae vee 1 3 1 Mar., 1935... 49,762 3,232 
| 


* On wine exported to Canada for Canadian consumption—ls. 9d. 
+ Actual rate paid 5th October, 1932, to 30th June, 1933—ls, 4-2d. 
+ Not necessarily the produce of New South Wales. 
The rate of bounty was fixed at 1s. 3d. per gallon from 1st March, 1935, 
to 28th February, 1937. 
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Bananas. 


There was rapid progress of banana culture in the Tweed River district 
of the North Coast division between 1914 and 1920. But infection of 
plantations by the disease known as “bunchy top” almost extinguished the 
industry, and it was not until 1980 that. control measures evolved by the 
Bunehy-top Control Board described at page 599 of the 1933-34 edition 
of this Year Book) permitted of renewed expansion. Between 1929-80 and 
1933-34 development was so marked that in the latter year the area devoted 
to banana culture was more than threefold that in 1922. Apart from the 
enhanced prospects of successful culture due to bunchy-top control the 
renewed expansion of the industry was probably attributable in large 
measure to the influx of unemployed persons; the small area needed; and 
the fact that labour is the preponderating item of cost in the establish- 
ment of plantations, enabling men to undertake the work whilst receiving 
relief or employed intermittently. 


The industry has attained such proportions that local requirements are 
satisfied largely from within the State, and plentiful supplies have seriously 
depressed prices. Indeed, in 1934-35 there was an interstate export of 
bananas reaching 452,830 cases. But the area within New South Wales 
adapted for banana growing is strictly limited and further extension is 
unlikely, whilst there are signs that some reduction in area will occur, a 
tendency not to renew worked-out plantations being already observable. 


The following table shows the area cultivated for and the production ot 
bananas in each year since 1922 :— 


| 
Year ended 30th June. | ; aii Z i eae 
Bearing. iNot bearing. | Total, | Cases. | Farm value. 
acres, j acres. | acres. £ 
1922 0. ete weet 4,570 s9s' 5,468 | 488,533 | 260,120 
1923... ee tee eee) B00 507 3,807 283,526 | 151,740 
HSE ay ae awl. “1808 250 | 1,854 | 94,983, 95,410 
1925 ewe ae) 7,002 502 | 1,504 | 60,768 | 47,090 
1926 ve eee, 07] 658} 1,729 | 68,167 50,550 
1927... wae wee] 1,878 468 | 1,846 | 64,543} 52,730 
1928 etek ees 1,229 763. 1,992 74,703 | 56,030 
1929 eee eee, «1, 060 | 852 1,912 | 81,455 | 61,090 
1980... eve eel 1,806 | 1,534 3,340 | 117,120, 107,840 
1931 eevee nee eel 2,621 | 2,338 | 4,959 | 216,756 | 139,090 
1982* 2.0 eee wel 4788 2,304} 7,127 | 343,427: 181,730 
19388* 0a re 6,241 5,034 : 11,275 | 533,560 | 326,810 
| | 
1984* 2, eae 8,643 8,795 | 17,438 | 691,627 | 340,050 
1936" eee ae 12,179 3,893 | 16,072 | 993,165 306,220 
i 


* Year ended 3ist March. 
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The quantity of bananas imported oversea into New South Wales in 
1984-35 was 10,977 centals valued at £3,915, viz., 5,522 centals from Fiji 
and '5,455 centals from Norfolk Island, and the imports from Queensland 
consisted of 46,527 cases. The duty on bananas imported oversea is 1d. 
per lb., but since October, 1932, in terms of the Ottawa Agreement, not 
nore than 40,000 centals of Fijian bananas may be admitted annually into 
Sydney and Melbourne at a duty of Qs. 6d. per cental, plus primage, while 
sales tax is also payable on bananas imported from oversea. Bananas from 
Norfolk Island are not subject to duty. 


Fruir AND VEGETABLE GROWING. 


In 1934-35 the area of land on which fruit (including passion-frnit, 
berry fruits, grapes, bananas and pineapples), was grown was 102,176 (in- 
clusive of 17,331 non-bearing) acres, and the farm value of production 
therefrom £1,837,910, compared with an area of 105,459 (inclusive of 
22,166 non-bearing) acres and a farm value of £1,911,760 in 1933-34. 


The importance of fruit and vegetable growing as industries is shown 
by the following comparison, which relates to the area and value of pro- 
duction of each of the principal classes of crop on holdings of one acre and 
upwards in extent.:— 


1933-34, | 1984-35 
Kind of Crops. Area Area Farm | Area | Area! Farm 
not yet | in Value of || not yet in | Value of 
Bearing. | Bearing. Crop. Bearing. | Bearing. Crop. 
Acres, | Acres. £ Acres. | Acres. £ 
Orchards —Citrus «| 4,894 | 27,504 574,960 4,401 | 25,334 | 496,400 
| 2 
Othert vt 7,169 | 31,998 634,490 7,740 | 32,318 727,050 
Total | 12,063 | 59,502 | 1,209,450 || 12,141 | 57,652 | 1,228,450 
| | | 
Vineyards ws} 1,040 | 14,203} 318,110 974 | 14,169} 273,770 
Market Gardens... a hu 5,664 | 301,550 ie 6,696 336,670 
| i] { 
Separate Root Crops... an 21,839 169,470 |. | 21,633 | 348,920 
Minor Crops of Fruit and | | 
Vegetables ..| 9,064 | 29,362! 699,690 4,216 | 31,778 628,980 
Grand Total ...| 22,167 |130,570 | 2,698,270 17,331 131,928 | 2,806,790 
* Includes value of wine and spirit made. from grape juice. ¢ Excludes passion-fruit, bananas 


pineapples, and berry fruits. 


The cultivation of many classes of fruit is capable of considerable expan- 
sion, and as there exist large areas of suitable soil with climatic conditions 
ranging from comparative cold on the highlands to semi-tropical heat on the 
North Coast, a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. In the vicinity of 
Sydney, citrus fruits, peaches, plums, apples, and passion-fruit are most 
generally planted. On the tablelands, apples, pears, apricots, and all the 
fruits from cool and temperate climates thrive well; in the west and in the 
south-west, citrus, pome and stone fruits, figs, almonds, and raisin-grapes 
are cultivated; and in the north coastal! districts, bananas, pineapples, and 
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other tropical fruits are grown. Citrus fruits are cultivated extensively, and 
form the largest element in local fruit production. All orchards and nur- 
series outside the metropolitan area are required to be registered, for which 
an annual charge of 1s. per acre or part thereof is imposed. Revenue from 
this source, less the cost of administration, is expended in the form of 
advances to fruit-growers’ organisations for the benefit of the industry. 


With the exception of oranges, lemons, mandarins and bananas, the fruit 
production of New South Wales is far below the demand. In the year ended 
December, 1934, approximately 1,980,000 cases of fresh fruit were imported 
into New South Wales from the other States, including 463,000 cases from 
Victoria, 1,844,000 from Tasmania, 144,000 from Queensland, and 29,000 
from South Australia. The quantity of fruit used for jam and fruit- 
canning in factories in New South Wales during 1933-34 was 11,270 tons, 
valued at £94,537. Fresh fruit (other than citrus) to the value of £140,540 
was exported overseas from New South Wales in 1934-35, in addition to 
preserved fruit and vegetables, pulp and juice of local origin valued at 
£221,146, and dried fruits of local origin valued at £103,761. Good seasons 
generally produce a glut of stone fruits, for which apparently there is no 
system of efficient handling. 


The extent of cultivation of each important class of fruit on holdings 
of 1 acre and upwards during the past two seasons is shown in the following 
table :— 


1938-34. 1934-35, 
Fruit. Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. 
Treesnot | =. CsCsCs—s‘Y:«SDPvreees nto, = eae 
yet eee yet | ; 
Bearing. | Number, | Yield, Bearing, | Number. Yield. 
Oranges— bushels. bushels. 
Seville anf 6,864 | 88,164 | 36,486 | 5,300 | 27,360 | 31,728 
Washington Navel...| 127,051 | 600,489 | $30,469 | 127,527 600,127 | 912,103 
Valencia... _.| 166,043 | 786,861 | 965,292 | 141,789 | 785,870 |1,030,399 
Allother _.. |_|. 27,568 | 350,908 | 365.880 | 16,790 |_247,554 | 972, #39 
Total oranges «| 327,02] [1,771,422 |2,195,127 | 291,406 [1,660,911 /2, 296,987. 
Lemons... | 61,593 | 202,182 | 260,262 , 68,104 | 194,433 | 978, 649 
Mandarins... wa ...| 62,775 | 564,469 | 499,543 | 34,949 | 480,910 | 493 30) 
Other Citrus re ...( 17,076 | 32,268 | 40,089} 21,857 | 36,429 44,494 
Apples... ie ...| 845,135 | 1,012,254 | 838,020 | 388,508 [1,045,824 |),935, 369 
Pears— 

Williams... —...],_ 16,879 | 141,702 | 159,574 | 18,152 | 143,183 | 177,691 
Allother ....., 20,285 | 148,824 | 198,905 | 20,248 | 138,769 | 156,984 

Peaches— ; I 
Dessert and Drying...| 54,159 | 274,351 | 208,976 | 65,232 1 286,527 | 93) 033 
Canning ve | 62,748 | 176,877 | 273,686 | 62,8N9 , 164,484 | O97 735 
Nectarines.. Biot tk 8,220; 33,267 | 22,516; 7,943 | 34,847 | 95 306 
Plums 2g we wee 80,086 | 206,733 | 126,760 | 32,998 | 200,989 | 176 493 
Prunes. wae} 8,009 | 263,279 | 195,990 7,505 | 259,948 | 924 446 
Cherries... ies ..| 67,848 | 259,125 | 95,114 | 57,038 | 261,359 | 139 549 
Apricots .. 00. .-| 12,608 | 141,983 | 171,633 | 15,596 | 143,792 ) 160,995 
Quinces ..  . S| 36,250 | 36,175 | 38,936 8,432 | 36,511 | 3) 554 
Persimmons we wef 1,004} 12,309 | 10,475 888) 12,419 9,987 
Passion Fruit... ..-| $87,979 | 289,242 | 68,050 | 188,583 |+209,007 | 40,144 
tAllother... 0.00. of sha 14,759 san ws 23,111 

t Vines. { Excluding bananas and pineapples. 


The figures shown above include returns from non-commercial orchards, 
which are, however, of comparatively small extent. 
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Citrus Frutts. 


Particulars of citrus orchards are shown in the following statement :— 


Area under Cultivation (Citrus 


Fruits. ) Production. Farm Value of Production. 

Season. ene : 
ae Ob Average per; Average per 
Productive. bearing, Total. | Total. Productive Total. Productive 

! | id Acre. 1 Acre. 

acres. acres. acres. | bushels. bushels. £ £3. d. 
1900-01 11,013 3,952 14,965 | 648,628 | 59 81,080 | 7 7 3 
1910-11 | 17,465 2,643 20,108 1,478,306 | 85 199,300 | 11 8 3 
1920-21 21,990 6,445 28,435 [2,009,756 | 91 477,580 | 21 14 4 
1922-23 20,412 8,036 28,448 {1,984,707 | 97 628,100 | 30 5 8 
1923-24 20,733 8,971 29,704 {2,004,020 ° 97 521,720 | 25 3 4 
1924~25 22,709 9,284 31,993 (2,292,062 | 101 609,420 | 26 16 9 
1925-26 23,495 | 7,860 | 31,285 2,486,020! 106 | 742,650] 3114 1 
1926-27 23,853 | 7,854 | 31,707 (2,273,529! 95 762,360 | 3119 2 
1927-28 26,056 7,301 33,357 {2,604,983 100 765,240 | 29 7 5 
1928-29 26,366 6,889 33,255 |3,031,820 ! 115 913,110 | 34 12 8 
1929-30 27,263 | 6,747 34,010 |2,541,681 | 93 1,176,400 | 48 3 0 
1930-31 27,161 6,303 33,464 |2,935,728 | 108 516,160 | 1819 4 
1931-382 26,758 5,508 32,266 (3,050,447 | 114 562,700 | 21 0 7 
1932-23 27,235 5,290 32,525 |2,909,142: 107 570,510 | 20 18 11 
1933-34 | 27,504 4,894 32,398 {2,908,021 109 574,960 | 20 18 1 
1934-35 25,334 4,401 29,735 (3,043, 444 ; 120 496,400 | 19 11 ll 


The principal divisions for the cultivation of citrus fruits are as follow :— 
Hunter and Manning, 7,766 acres; Metropclitan, 7,712 acres; Riverina 
(which includes the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area), 7,035 acres, and 
Central Tableland, 5,311 acres. 


The number of holdings of one acre or more in extent in which citrus 
fruit, to the extent of fifty trees or more, was cultivated during the year 
1934-35 was 4,186, and of these the average area was 7 acres, compare with 
5,110 in 1980-381, with an average area of 6.7 acres. The area devoted to 
citrus culture steadily expanded in the ten years ended 1930-31, when the 
maximum area of 34,000 acres of bearing and non-bearing trees was attained. 
Since then, owing to the adversities of the industry, citrus growing has 
been curtailed, and in 1934-35 there were less than 30,000 acres under citrus 
fruits. Simultaneously the areas under lemons and mandarins have pro- 
gressively declined, and navels and valencias have, to an appreciable 
degree, replaced oranges of other varieties. 


The production of oranges and lemons has attained such proportions 
that the growers are obliged to seek oversea markets. During 1933-84 the 
oversea export of citrus fruit from New South Wales was valued at 
£57,823, and in 1934-35 at £88,167. Formerly most of this export was to New 
Zealand. But in December, 1932, the Dominicn placed an embargo on 
importation into New Zealand of all fresh fruits from Australia. This was 
partially relaxed in respect of the produce of South Australia only, in 
August, 1983. This embargo coupled with increased local production has 
disorganised the local markets. Efforts to develop markets in Canada and 
Great Britain have met with considerable success, though prices secured 
in oversea markets have not been very satisfactory, and a bounty of 2s. 
per case was paid by the Commonwealth on oranges exported to the United 
Kingdom in 1935, subject to certain qualifications. Provision has been 
made for the payment of a bounty of 6d. per export case in 1936 on 
general exports other than to New Zealand. Im 1934-35, 95,608 centals 
of citrus fruits valued at £69,205 were exported to the United Kingdom 
and 5,025 centals (£3,666) to Canada. 
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The New Zealand embargo deprived mandarin growers of their only 
important export market. To relieve distress amongst such growers the 
Commonwealth and State Governments each provided an amount of £8,515, 
grants to growers to be used for resoiling, purchase of fertilisers, reworking 
of established mandarin trees with aproved citrus varieties, replacement 
of old mandarin trees with other fruit trees, and utilization of areas 
which were under mandarins for any other approved purpose. 

A system of packing and marketing inaugurated by the Central Citrus 
Association was described on page 602 of the Year Book for 1928-29, but 
this organisation ceased to function in December, 1931, a considerable 
proportion of the packing sheds having been closed. 

In February, 1935, the Commonwealth Government made available to 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research an annual grant of 
£2,000 for five years to be expended in citrus research. 


Fruits other than Citrus. 


The following table shows the area of orchards and fruit gardens, includ- 
ing passionfruit but exclusive of citrus orchards, bananas, pineapples, and 
berry fruits, together with the total number of each season’s yield, at 
intervals since 1900-01 :— 


| Area under Cultivation (Fruits other than Citrus). 


Farm Value of Production. 


Season. ' : 

| Productive, Not Bearing. Total. Total. pp ayerage per 

| : 

| 

| acres. acres, acres, £ |; £ 8 d. 
1900-01 | 25,766 5,503 31,269 270,080 10 9 8 
1910-1) | 20,498 6,748 27,246 271,930 13.5 4 
1920-21 | 27,302 14,309 41,611 577,480 21 3 0 
1921-22 | 27,838 14,031 41,869 547,950 19 13 8 
1922-25 | 26,314 14,500 | 40,814 732,390 2716 8 
1923-24 | 27,220 13,525 i 40,745 645,820 23:14 6 
1924-25 | 27,694 12,679 1 40,373 796,390 28.15 2 
1925-26 | 29,621 11,818 41,439 857,380 28 18 11 
1926-27 | 30,403 | 10,637 - 41,040 855,540 28 2 7 
1927-28 | 32,492 9,038 | 41,530 | 957,550 29 9 6 
1928-29 | 32,323 | 8.389 | 40,712 | 860,710 | 2612 7 
1929-30 | 32,984 | 7,767 | 40.051 | 1,006,640 | 31 3 7 
{930-31 | 32,140 | 7,499 ' 39,639 = 709,360 22 1 5 
1931-32 | 32,811 7,536 40,347 461,210 14 1 1 
1932-33 | 32,954 | 7,014 39,968 . 903,690 | 27 8 5 
1933-34 32 811 7,398 | 40,209 | 670,560 20 8 9 
1934-35 | 33,002 : 8,016 ; 41,018 | 758,810 | 22 16 10 

| | 


Approximately one-quarter of the area under fruits other than citrus is 
situated in the Central Tablelands, where the area occupied in this way is 
10,274 acres; 8,982 acres are situated in the south-western slopes, and 8,043 
acres in the Riverina, which includes the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area.* 

Whilst the area under fruits other than citrus has varied but little during 
the past fifteen years, apple and cherry growing has tended to expand 
in recent years, and a tendency for fewer pears, peaches, plums and 
prunes to be grown has been noticeable. 

The value of apples exported oversea from New South Wales amounted 
to £139,479 in 1932-38, to £53,996 in 1933-34, and £113,178 in 1934-35. 
In the latter year apples to the value of £78,882 were exported to Great 
Britain. The Commonwealth Government appropriated the amount of 
£125,000 in each year 1933-34 and 1934-35 for the relief of apple and pear 
growers, of which £8,225 and £4,023 was distributed to orchardists in New 
South Wales in the respective years, and also provided for payment of 
a bounty of 4d. per bushel case on apples and pears exported in 1985 
where certain requirements were satisfactorily met. 


* See pages 781 and 782. 


' 
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In recent years headway has been made in organising the marketing of 
non-citrus fruits. An efficient cool store on co-operative lines has operated 
at Batlow for ten years, and similar stores have been established at Orange, 
Young, Leeton, Griffith, and Kentucky. These provide growers with storage 
chambers which enable them to store apples, pears, etc., during periods of 
plenty, for sale when supplies are scarce by reason of seasonal changes. In 
addition to the monetary gain, this system makes it possible for suppliers 
to ensure greater regularity of supplies of fruit, to make valuable trading 
connections, and to inaugurate sound marketing undertakings. The 
banana-growers of the North Coast have also organised a strong co- 
operative marketing association. 


Fruit Canning. 


The Commonwealth Government paid bounty en certain kinds of fruit 
canned in 1923-24, and on such fruit exported on or before 28th February, 
1925. A sum of £3,102 was paid on fruit canned in New South Wales in 
1927-28, the last year in which a bounty was paid. In subsequent years 
the fruit-canning industry in New South Wales was afforded Common- 
wealth assistance, of an indirect nature, per medium of the Fruit Industry 
Sugar Concession Committee. The committee grants to fruit canners 
and jam manufacturers a rebate on the price of sugar used in the process 
of manufacture, on condition that a predetermined price is paid to the 
producer of the fruit required. Amounts of £36,441, £39,317 and £51,959 
were expended in this connection in successive years ended August, 1935. 
The amount involved in 1934-35 comprised domestic sugar rebate, £14,334, 
export sugar rebate, £15,590, and special export assistance, £22,035. The 
export of canned fruit is supervised by the Canned Fruit Control Board 
constituted under Federal legislation. 

The following statement shows the quantity and value of canned fruit 
produced in factories in New South Wales during each of the past twelve 


years :— 


Fruit Preserved, 
Year, am a < 
Quantity. Value at Cannery. 
Ib. £ 
1923-24 ... vee 10,521,701 242,255 
1924-25 ... oes 17,019,569 408,101 
1925-~26... ene 11,825,850 264,794 
1926-27... aes 8,261,091 182,436 
1927-28 ... sie 13,922,386 242,537 
1928-29 ... cee 14,213,747 258,037 
1929-30 ... vee 17,133,226 271,360 
1930-31... oe 15,812,219 253,205 
1931-32... aes 7,609, 691 136,776 
1932-33 ... aes 19,447,512 342.099 
1933-34 ... vee 17,653,693 329,477 
1934-35 ... ass, 21,446,194 392,891 


Dried Fruits. 

The quantity of dried fruit produced in New South Wales in 1934-385 was 
136,639 ewt. The bulk of the fruit treated in this way consited of grapes, 
of which details are shown on page 468. The production of dried prunes 
increased from 1,890 cwt. in 1926-27 to 36,531 cwt. in 1982-33, and was 
relatively large in each of the seasons 1933-84 and 1934-35. However, the 
area devoted to prune growing has declined somewhat, probably in reac- 
tion to the poor returns of the last five years. To assist prune-growers 
the Commonwealth has provided a bounty of 2d. per pound on prumes 
exported from Australia during the year 1985. 
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The total production of dried fruits in each of the last twelve seasons i3 
shown below — 


Dried Fruit. 


Season. Apricots. | Grapes. Peaches. Pears. | Prunes. | Other. | Total. 

cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. [| cwt. | cwt. | ewt. 
1923-24... 1,013 23,625 2,071 | 501 | 2,689 i 82 29,981 
1924-25 ... 893 25,133 | 1,628 | 412 3,321 206 | 31,593 
1925-26... T75 29,301 1,334 | 303 | 3,111 1 65 34,889 
1926-27... 4,072 50,170 655 165 . 1,890 | 39 56,991 
1927-28 ... 4,577 35,369 4,782 630 12,657 388 58,403 
1928-29... 9,097 69,842 3,461 ° 355 | = 17,633 i 453 100,841 
1929-30... 6,473 93,673 | 2,866 | 265 ; 24,305 410 127,992 
1930-31 nt 2,243 55,793 © 2,647 | 346 31,784 194 93,007 
1931-32 0; 6,260 . 70,793 | 1,385 257 2,901* 41 | 81,637 
1932-33... 5,147 | 111,572 2,960 460 36,531 502; 157,172 
1933-34 ...! 7,161; 92,861 2,546 348 | 30,217 517 133,640 
1934-35 0... 5,124 82,712 | 2,481 398 33,088 | 829 124,632 


* Failure of crop. 


Dried tree fruits are marketed under the same principles and authorities 
as are dried vines fruits as outlined at page 468. For the 1936 season the 
opening quotas for export, with the final quotas for 1934-35 in parenthesis, 
were :--Prunes, 334 (50) per cent.; peaches, 60 (40) per cent.; apricots and 
nectarines, 40: (474 and 35) per cent.; and pears, 50 (35) per cent. 


Vegetables. 


As agricultural and pastoral statistics are collected only in respect of 
holdings of one acre or more in extent, they do not provide a complete 
census of vegetable growing. Nevertheless the information obtained may 
be considered to provide reasonably complete particulars of operations con- 
ducted on a commercial basis, 

A considerable proportion of the vegetables produced on holdings of 
one acre and over are grown in market gardens, and data as to individual 
erops are not available in respect of these. In 1934-35 market garden 
produce was grown on 1,477 holdings, in areas of one acre or more, the total 
area being 6,696 acres; and the farm value of production was £336,665. The 
area and production of individual crops, exclusive of areas cultivated in 
market gardens and on holdings less than one acre in extent, were as follow :— 


n 


. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. 
Vegetables, *e ey ms ; | 
; pre | Production. | aor Production. grat Production. 

Potatoes— acres. tons. | acres. tons, acres. tons. 

Early (Summer) ~ eo | ¢ nas é . 

Late (Winton \| 20,739 | 42,403 | 20,089 | 43,582 | 19,662 | 46,033 

Sweet wis wel 116 266 160 730 242 | 1,070 
Onions sie | 209 847 161 | 472 M14 289 
Turnips isi w/|  1,198 4,336 1,259 4,380 1410 | 9 4,733 
Other Root Crops... 158 ; 728 170 } 65l | 205 | 673 
Pumpkins and Melons: 3,302 10,290 3,228 | 10,920 ' 3,713 | 12,447 

| | Half-cases Half-cases.| iHalf-cases. 
Tomatoes ase | 1,927 | 411,085 2,223 | 400,304 2,421 500,794 
£ £ £ 
Peas a fon ise 8,479 71,496 10,973 69,471 9,497 72.389 
Beans .., dee ase 1,366 22,495 1,659 31,390 1,699 27,315 
Cabbages oe t6% 492 | 12,652. 636 10,205 566 10,430 
Cauliflowers .., sae 504 8,504 | 790 12,991 522 | 10,120 
Other ... a8 tate 466 13,195 | 354 8,783 293 | 9,810 
Potatoes. 


Potatoes are the most important vegetable crop grown in New South 
Waies, but local production is not nearly sufficient to meet the State « 
requirenients and large quantities are imported from other States, princi- 
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pally Tasmania and Victoria. In 1911 there were 44,452 acres under 
potatoes and the yield (121,033 tons) was the highest on record. There was 
a progressive decline in the area cultivated for potatoes in the post-war 
years up to 1929-30, and in that year only 12,785 acres were sown, produc- 
ing 23,907 tons of tubers, or less than in any year since 1860. A gradual 
increase occurred in the next three years, since when an average of 20,000 
acres has barely been maintained. 

Greater attention has been given to seed selection and cultural practice 
in recent years, and in 1934-35 the yield per acre (2.34 tons) was higher 
than in any of the seven preceding years, and production (46,033 tons) 
was greater than in any year since 1927-28. Only a limited proportion of 
the area suitable for potato growing is so utilized, but marked irregularity 
of prices and the consequent unreliability of returns to the grower, act as 
a deterrent to material expansion. Potatoes are most extensively grown 
in the Tableland divisions but considerable areas are also in cultivation in 
coastal areas. The following statement provides a comparative summary 
of the viscissitudes of potato growing during the past thirty years :— 


Farm Value of Production. 


Season ended 30th June. Boon th ies i | Yield er 

Potatoes. Potatoes. | Acre. Total. ! a nah Fer 

acres, tons, tons £ £ s. d. 
1906-11 (average) ... 35,042 92,742 2-65 418,000 | 1118 7 
1916-21 5 aed 22,725 | = 47,783 2-10 330,904 § 1411 3 
1921-26 35 24,075 | 51,010 2-12 344,580 | 14 6 4 
1926-27 21,941 53,288 2:43 340,620 | 1510 6 
1927-28 21,578 | 47,397 2-19 182,480 ; 8 9 1 
1928-29 14,830 26,339 1-78 325,950 | 2119 7 
1929-30 12,785 23,907 1-87 159,880 | 1210 1 
1930-31 15,304 32,283 2-11 169,490 ll 1 6 
1931-32* 17,522 33,709 1-92 152,110 813 7 
1932-33* | 20,7389, = 42,403 2-04 113,960 5 911 
1933-34* .| 20,089 | 43,532 2-17 143,660 7 3:0 
1934-35* | 19,662 | 46,033 2-34 320,500 , 16 6 0 

I 


* Year ended 31st March. 


MisceLianeous Crops. 


Particulars of 


miscellaneous crops of the State are shown below:— 


C Year ended 31st March, 1934. Year ended 31st March, 1935. 
Top. Za 
Arca, 5 Production. ele eer Area. | Production. | ere 
Hay— acres. tons. tons, acres, tons. tons. 
Wheaten ... 324,129 385,488 1:19 271,272 342,135 1:26 
Oaten «| 275,493 309,533 1-12 349,174 434,011 1:24 
Lucerne... «| 123,280 223,454 1°81 134,703 225,786 | 1:68 
Other 1,636 2,005 1-22 2,265 | 2,829 | 1:25 
Green Fodder 444,946 (£1,014,33] * 477,060 |£1,054,042 | * 
bushels. | busheis bushels. | busbels. 
Rye (Grain) ... ee 4,231 69,120 16-3 4,605 61,320 | 13°3 
Broom Millet— 
Grain ee. eel) 22,320 7-0 | 9,390 | 36 
S$ 3,182 ewt. evt. \ 2,614 ewt. | cwt. 
Fibre eae | 22,083 69 J 14,761 | 56 
Root Crops— ae tons, tons. tons. {| tons 
Potatoes . 20,089 43,532 2-2 19,662 46,033 | 2:3 
Other = 1,750 | 6,213 | 3:5 1,971 6,771 34 
Miscellaneous Crops— ewt, | ewt. ewt. ewt. 
Tobacco (Dried Hest) 1,187 3,800 3-2 560 2,053 a7 
Sugar Cane— ' tons, | tons. tons. tons, 
Crushed... eee 10,015 230,918 23-1 7,572 227,424 30°0 
Stand-over ... 6,914 Sie ee 10,959 wee aes 


* Comparative averages not available. 
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Details respecting each of these crops are shown in the “Statistical 
Register of New South Wales.” 

Formerly the greater part of the area cultivated for hay was sown with 
wheat, but cultivation of oaten hay has progressively increased in the last 
few years for reasons indicated at page 467, and in 1934-35 was the most 
extensive hay crop grown. Lucerne is more or less a permanent crop. 

The area of land cultivated expressly for green fodder is not known. The 
area shown in the foregoing table includes wheat areas which failed to 
mature for grain or hay and were used as green fodder for stock, with a 
fed-off value of 7s. 6d. or more per acre in 1931-32, and 10s. or more per 
acre in subsequent years. 

SILAGE. 

New South Wales is liable at intervals to fairly regular recurrence of 
long periods of dry weather. Consequently it lacks a permanent supply of 
natural fodder, and the necessity arises for conserving the abundant growth 
of herbage of good seasons, in the form of silage, for use when natural 
pastures are exhausted. To facilitate such conservation the Department 
of Agriculture offers free advice concerning material and method of con- 
structing silos. Farmers may sink pits for the same purpose at small 
expense. 

The possession of stocks of silage is highly advantageous to the prose- 
eution of dairy-farming in the districts of the coast, where the climatic 
conditions are unfavorable to the growth of winter fodder. 

The following table gives particulars of the silage made in districts for 
each of the last twelve years :— 


Farms ) Silage made in Districts. 
Year which | Silage iy a 
. Made. | Made. |  siage. Coastal, | Table- | Western pore Western 
coastal | lands. | Slopes. | piating, | Division. 
l { 
j ! | 
No. | tons. £ tons. | tons. | tons. | tons. tons. 
1923-24 «| 152 | 19,292 | 34,823 | 13,508 f 1,113 | 3,009; 1,162 500 
1924-25 «.) 269 | 35,145 | 63,610 ; 13,972} 7,215: 11,395 | 2,412 151 
1925-26 «| 241 | 30,457 | 53,212 | 11,461 6,387 | 11,241: 1,368 aut 
1926-27 .-| 407 | 48,718 | 97,312 | 14,498 4,782 | 25,191 3,769 478 
1927-28 ...| 473 | 50,464 | 87,090 | 25,300 , 6,700 9,789 8,012 663 
1928-29 ...| 850 | 27,177 | 55,740 | 10,424 2,208 | 12,649 1,896 one 
1929-30 | 338 | 28,155 | 51,102 | 19,553 1,813 4,186 2,603 Sew 
1930-31 ..| 669 | 60,172 | 86,815 | 26,576 4,646 | 23,505 | 5,320 125 
1931-32 wel 628 | 54,885 | 77,078 | 27,644 3,723 | 15,267 7,901 350 
1932-33 ..! 788 ' 62,485 ) 88,309 | 31,996 7,715 | 13,741 8,983 sae 
1933-34 ...| 882 | 70,835 | 96,000 44,433 4,357 | 18,159 , 2,386 1,500 
1934-35 ...' 1,068 ' 88,991 '125,010 51,343 7,882 | 23,119 4,347 2,300 


Considering the liability of the State to periods of severe drought, the 
small efforts made to conserve the fodder of abundant seasons are disappoint- 
ing, but latterly there has been considerable increase. As a means of con- 
serving fodder, the making of silage is of great potential value. Schemes 
of fodder conservation as insurance against drought have been considered 
from time to time, but no organised project has yet been initiated. 


Puanr Diseases Act, 1924. 


A brief description of this Act was published at page 606 of the Year 
Book for 1928-29. 
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Fruit Census, 1923. 


In 1923 a special census was taken to ascertain the number of trees of 
each variety of each kind of fruit planted in New South Wales, in order to 
facilitate consideration of the problem of marketing. 


The results were briefly summarised on page 504 of the Official Year Book 


for 1923, and were published in full m the Agricultural Gazette of February, 
1925. 


Registration of Farm Produce Agents. 


Provision is made under the Farm Preduce Agents Act, 1926-82, which 
is designed to protect the interests of producers, for the licensing of 
persons engaged in the business of farm produce agents, i.e. in tlie 
handling for sale as agent of fruit, vegetables, potatoes and other edible 
roots and tubers, eggs, poultry, honey and such other commodities as may 
be prescribed by regulation. Unless selling farm produce, stock and 
station agents and auctioneers do not come within the definition of farm 
produce agent, and, unless selling farm produce to other than members, 
co-operative societies are not required to register, 


Licenses, for which the fee is £1, subsist for a calendar year, and appli- 
¢ants must be above the age of 21 years, and, with some exceptions, must 
furnish a fidelity guarantee bond of £1,000 (or of £2,000 in the case of a 
firm), and be neither an undischarged bankrupt or have been guilty of 
fraud or convicted of an offence punishable by imprisonment for a term 
exceeding three months within the preceding five years. 


Agents must account for sales within fourteen days of disposal, keep 
prescribed books (which are open to inspection by the registrar under the 
Act) and may not purchase produce received for sale without consent of 
the client, or destroy produce without official authority. Penalties are 
provided against the furnishing of false accounts, knowingly or fraudulently 
spreading false reports caleulated to affect prices, misrepresentation, or the 
buying of farm produce without prior arrangement as to price. Charges 
for commission are regulated under the Act. 


On ist June, 1936, the number of agents who had been registered was 
305, of whom 262 were in the metropolitan area, 15 in Newcastle, and 98 
iu other country centres. 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 

A brief outline of the problem of water conservation aud irrigation and 
of the policy adopted in New South Wales was published in the Year Book 
for 1928-29 at page 608. 

The Murrumbidgee, Hay, Curlwaa and Coomealla Irrigation Areas were 
described on pages 609 to 611 of the Year Book for 1928-29 and details 
of subsequent developments are contained in the Annual Reports of the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission and in the Report of the 
Auditor-General. An outline of the system of land administration apply- 
ing to these areas and the tenures under which these lands are occupied 
will be found in the chapter “Land Legislation and Settlement” of this 
Year Book. 

A summary of the expansion of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme 
is provided below :— 


uk ioe oe 
80th June. Distributed,| Watered. Production Water Rates| Land Lease! Interest Other 
| and Charges! Rentals [on advances, Revenue. 
| | 
; acre feet} acres. £ £ £ j £ | £ 
1924 66,433 : 56,076 | 600,000 30,957 | 74,276 | 111,600 | 2,602 
1925 68,785 | 58,698 720,000 | 34,778 | 74,985 | 125,452 1,821 
1926 81,949 | 57,810 | 800,000 38,707 | 73,287 120,086 650 
1927 | 104,158 | 69,795 | 884,000 ' 45,976 73,994 | 118,794 1,667 
1928 | 139,441 . 64,938 | 841,000 | 54,521 72,355 | 101,382 | 2,476 
1929 214,170 | 75,254 | 970,000 | 69,227 | 74,670 83,211 806 
1930 301,545 92,503 |1,002,000 | 101,194 | 82,999 77,472 2,367 
1931 173,696 | 76,384 | 868,000 | 56,239 | 83,914 81,248 1,527 
1932 178,914 57,665 i 882,000 | 53,647 | 91,210 81,133 | 1,002 
1933 222,663 77,034 |1,116,000 | 66,829 | 75,084 61,109 1,495 
1934 225,386 87,374 |1,026,000 64,520 | 71,149 41,256 593 
1935 213,487 94,980 1,000,000 66,118 46,582 21,258 977 


* Excluding value added in factories. 


The decreased revenue from rentals and interests is due to concessions 
granted by the Government to assist settlers. Information respecting these 
concessions is published in the chapter “Land Legislation and Settlement” 
of this volume. 

The capital expenditure connected with the irrigation area was 
£9,760,465 as at 30th June, 1935, of which £9,559,123 was expended on 
Loan Account. This sum was reduced by £2,071,838 written off for various 
reasons, including £1,811,709 on account of Soldier Settlement. 


Propuction on IRRIGATION SETTLEMENTS. 


Comparative statistics of the irrigation settlements established and con- 
trolled by the State in New South Wales are shown in the following state- 
ment the particulars for 1910-11 relate io the Hay and Curlwaa settlements 
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only, as farming operations on the Murrumbidgee area did not commence 
until the season 1912-13, and the first section of the Coomealla project 
did not become available until 1925. The total area under occupation 
(including non-irrigable lands) in these areas as at 30th J une, 1935, was:— 
Murrumbidgee, 309,782 acres (exclusive of town lands); Coomealla, 2,764 
acres; Curlwaa, 9,509 acres and Hay, 5,552 acres. 


| 


| | | 1834-35. 
Particulars. | 1910-11, | 1920-21, | 1930-31. | — Pe 
| | M : urlwaa . 
ih bien: | Hay andl Coo) Totes 
Cultivated Holdings... No. 86 1,190} 1,598 1,336 1 227) 1,564 
Area under— 

All Crops ... Acres! 362) 31,065) 114,441 98,511 25; 3,178/101,714 
Grain 08% sees 1 2 2,860| 75,269) 57,748), es 57,748 
Hay & Green Food eo 399} 16,085, 16,032 19,955 25 132) 20,112 
Grape Vines— 

Bearing ... som. Ss 186 1,253] 6,301 5,598; 4. | (1,828) 5,426 
Not yet Bearing... _,, 7 1,896) 1,452 534)... 82) 616 
Orchards— ih 3% 

Bearing .., at Sy 58 4,J54) 10,507 10,808)... 1,069) 11,877 
Not yet Bearing... ,, | 139 4,414) 4,079 2,883... 63) 2,946 


Live Stock — 
Horses... ww» No, 239 5,264] 6,13] 6,119 138 445) 6,702 


Cattle— | 
Dairy ... bee was | 484 4,007} *2,416 *4,148 *48] *58) "4,687 
Other .., Sas pay 530, 5,463) 3,163 5,930 195 147; 6,272 


Sheep 2.1)? 703) 16,927] 76,609; 102,086, 1,031; ...|103;117 
Pigs ane ieee wie 134 2,564] 1,889 1,998 64| Il] 2,078 
Production— | | 
Wine ag ve gal. a 64,000] 904,402 1,084,565, ... | 0... [1,084,565 
Sultauas .., w. Cwt, 2,923} 33,250 1,845), 49,571) 51,416 
Raisins and Lexias es 1,009 967} 2,139 82 ane 2,436} 2,518 
Currants ... shee eet 2,188] 5,862 796). 11,296} 12,092 
Oranges— 
Washington Navel 49,328] 355,629 378,047)... | 64,071) 442,118 
bush. F 
Valencia =... 773!5 91,3931 199,990 985,567| _... 41,166| 326,738 
Allother = 1) 7? 3,455) 24,340, 19,510 (1) | 3886) 23'306 
Lemons .., ...,, a 11,062) 54,208} 49,674)... 4,054) 53,728 
Peaches— 
Dessert & Drying 3 40,433} 45,995 37,460}... 16,702} 54,162 
Canning “+ 99 | > 2,467| 172,361] 204,848 294’917, 1 w | 2947917 
Nectarines te 95 3,751] 4,944 4,593)... 1,741) 6,334 
Apricots ... haa ag 2,905) 58,136 86,079} 125,631 ne 10,821) 136,452 
Prunes, 1)” ens 10,829} 86,698} 71,901) | 551| 72,452 
Butter... «.  Ib,} 5,100 40,761] 374,121 667,551 50 200) 667,801 
Bacon and Ham... ,, 820) 11,413! 116,500 5,148]. ose 5,148 
Grain—Wheat ...bush, cs. 24,648) 503,664; 262,356]... .. | 262,356 
Rice |. ne .-. | 1,427,418 18197360; w. /1,819,360 
Oats Gres 28% 9,207; 68,247 30,582 ies se 30,582 
Other 4. 7” es 9,171} 4,386! 3,483; | | 3483 
ts I AR 


* Cows in registered dairies only. 
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The total area under crop increased considerably between 1921 and 1931 
because of the extension of grain crops (mainly rice and wheat). In 
addition to meeting the whole of ‘Australian requirements, production 
of vice on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area supplies au exportable 
surplus. Exports of rice in 1934-35 were valued at £153,727, and in the 
preceding year, £130,181. Reference might be made to page 465 of this 
issue for further information in relation to rice-growing in these areas. 


Between 1931 and 1935 there was a substantial increase in dairying, but 
relatively to the State’s production, the output of butter from the Irriga- 
tion Areas remains small. 


Oranges, peaches, apricots, apples, and prunes are the principal kinds of 
fruit produced. The yields of apples, oranges and peaches may be expected 
to increase rapidly as the young trees become increasingly productive. 


The following statement shows the number of fruit trees of the principal 
varieties, on the irrigation settlements, distinguishing the productive from 
those not yet bearing :— 


f fl | 


1910-11, | 1920-21. 1830-31. i 1933-34. 1934-85. 


Fruit Trees. ; ( rae ; ; | ; 
| pro- |Notyet Pro- ) Notyet Pro- | Not yet. Pro- Not yet | Pro- | Not yet 
ductive. | Bearing.; ductive. | ‘Bearing. ductive. Bearing. ductive. Bearing.| ductive. Bearing. 


1 
I ! i 


! { | 
Orange— | 


Seville 19 fr} 1,150) 6283] 1,071 | 812 | 1,080 40, 1126! 4, 
Washington “|| 999 | 9,095.4 | 60,810 ) 70.814 228'445 ) 65,520 | 250,880 | 39,653 | 246,544 34,558 
Navel. i 7 4 | | | 
Valencia... ) |, 27,495 | 40,028 | 121,478 105,874 | 162,878 } 65,769 |175,519 | 50,951 
Kalencia J ag | age S! “atae | “sags | 1aago | 4476) 13,921 | 3,863 | 12,148 | L259 
tenon ot] ES! aatzes | 17a | 27,856 ) 14,066 | 25,558 | 18,889 | 28,850 ) 10.418 
Mandarin”. beets 1.888 | 3,571 | 15,052 | 71092 | 15,597 | 3,671 | 15,365 | 2,432 
‘ea ch— | 
Dessert, and) f 81,022' 29,664 | 82,194 | 2,601 | 27,816 | 1,820 | 20,764 | 5,253 
rying. 35 : | | 
Canning...) ¢ 2752 | 4,508 4 Liig.s12 , 73,804 |160,621 54,153 160,764 | 60,803 | 159,765 | 62,673 
Nectarine 1.) [| ara9 | ‘a!o20 4,565 1,979 4,316 | 1,005 | 4,905 | 008 
‘Apricot ... |’ 2,088 | 2,960 ~| 51,624 , 37,901 | e201 97,222 | 5,460 | 98,956 5,555 
Prune 2.) | 14,832 | 62,353 | 497d | 93,999 | 3,237 | 96,282 | 2,874 
Plum os | $82 | 81475 | 6,812 | 828! 3830! 1,260) 9,402 | 1,802 
‘eat — j | 
Williams 165 | 1090 19.908 | 15,596 32 2,075 «18,450 2,065 | 14,605 | 4,040 
Other ... 2 ? , 3,668 8,457 , 6,925 918 5,494 1,011 | 6,461 ; 852 
Apple 2] 400) 718 3 10240 | 51,577 | 69,603 83,827 | 38,814, 92,926 48,508 
Hig 2] 201 38 | 2'995 | 6.359 | 4833 | 6,809) 2,997 | 7,852 | 2,717 
Almond 3. 01). 140 | 3631 | 29785 | 6214 | 25,610) 7,171 | 27,854 | 10,277 
| i 1 


The growing of oranges is the most extensive activity, and large quan- 
tities of peaches are grown, especially for canning, also apricots, prunes, 
pears, and apples. Though the number of trees of all ages has shown 
little change over the past four seasons, the proportion of trees in bearing 
Inereased from about three-fourths the total in 1930-31 to about four- 
Sfths in 1934-35. Further informatiou as to the fruit growing, canning 
and drying industries is published in the chapter “Agriculture” of this 
Year Book, 


Crops are cultivated under irrigation in various localities other than 
irrigation settlements established by the Government, A summary of all 
crops which were watered artificially—including those to which the fore- 
zoing tables relate—indicates that the total area irrigated in 1934-85 was 
125,423 acres. The principal crops were as follows :—-Wheat, 19,562 acres; 
lucerne, 25,489 acres; oats, 19,091 acres; rice, 21,738 acres; orchards, 
16,424 acres; grapes, 9,596 acres; green food, 2,709 acres; market gardens, 
4,523 acres. 


B® 
en) 
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Irrigation Prosectrs. 

An account of the irrigation projects connected with the Murray, 
Lachlan, Macquarie and Namoi rivers and the Warragamba scheme was 
published on pages 618 to 615 of the Year Book for 1928-29. Later par- 
ticulars are contained in the annual reports of the River Murray Com- 
mission and the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission of New 


South Wales. 


Under Part VI of the Water Act, 1912-1930, Districts may be estab-., 
lished for the provision of a water supply to landholders for domestic and 
stock purposes only, or for domestie and stock purposes and irrigation. 
Such works are constructed by the Commission, which controls the distribu- 
tion of water and makes annual charges to meet interest on the cost of the 
works and the expenses of operation and maintenance. The following 
provisional districts have been constituted under this part:— 


Name of District. River. Area. és a oF Hatimated 
Acres. £ 
Wakool ate af ...| Murray... ...| 541,753 |17 June, 1932; 515,000 
Benerembah w.as.{ Murrumbidgee ...| 121,743 | 23 ,, 1933) 54,000 
fTabbita .., Ae at do... | 6,316 1 Dec., 1933 4,470 
Berriquin ... ......) Murray... ...! 611,600 | 9 Mar., 1934] 438,000 
Jemalong ...  .......] Lazhlan ... —...| 171,664 | 28 Sept., toag p40 000* 
Wyldes Plains bes on do tye ...| 51,555 | 28 June, 1935) , 


* Subject to revision. 
+Tabbita was constituted a district on 16th August, 1935. 


At present it is not proposed to resume or appropriate land and subdivide 
for settlement, but to supply water to existing landholders. Water will 
not be supplied to irrigate commercial orchards or vineyards or for the 
growing of rice, and it is expected the main purpose of irrigation supplies 
will be for the growing of fodder crops or for sown pastures. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1935, work on the Benerembah and 
Tabbita Domestic and Stock Water supply and Irrigation Districts was 
completed and the Wakool works were brought to an advanced stage, 
including the completion of the Stevens Weir to divert water from the 
Edward River. Water was supplied to holdings in the Benerembah and 
Tabbita Districts during 1934-35 and 1985-36 irrigation seasons, and to 
some holdings in the Wakool district during the 1935-36 season. Con- 
struction works in connection with the Berriquin Provisional Domestic 
and Stock Water Supply and Irrigation District, Berrigan and Deniliquin, 
was commenced on 6th April, 1985. Construction of the necessary works 
for the Jemalong and Wyldes Plains Districts has not yet been com- 
menced. 


WATERWORKS. 


Provision is made by the Water Act, 1912, and subsequent amendments, 
that all waterworks constructed by private individuals in connection with 
natural sources of water must be approved and licensed by the State. 
During 1934-35 applications for 245 new licenses and 234 for renewal of 
existing licenses for pumps, dams and other works were received, and 
new licenses issued numbered 194. On 80th June, 1935, there were 1,859 
licenses in force, most of which were issued for a period of five years. 
Increased mining activity resulted in many applications for licenses for 
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dams, pumps and races for water supplies for mining purposes, and where 
granted, the licenses are included in the foregoing figures. Small fees 
are charged for licenses, the term of which is usually five years. 


An amendment to the Water Act, assented to on the 28th December, 
1934, made provision for the issue of permits, instead of licenses, for 
periods up to one year, with possible renewal for another year. These 
are intended for works for mining and other purposes of a temporary 
nature, and for irrigation of an area not exceeding 10 acres. Six permits 
were issued up to 30th June, 1935. In addition to the licenses and permits 
there were in force at the 30th June, 1935, five Private Irrigation 
Authorities, which are issued where the holdings of two or more occupiers 
are irrigated from the one work. 


Bore, Irrigation and Water Trusts and Artesian Well Districts. 


The Water Act, 1912-1980, empowers the State to construct works to 
provide supplies of water for irrigation, domestic and stock purposes, flood 
prevention and drainage. The capital cost of such works, with interest, 
is repaid by beneficiaries in instalments over a period of years. The works 
are administered by trustees partly elected from among the beneficiaries 
and partly appointed by the State. 


For the supply of water under these conditions trusts have been con- 
tituted up to 80th. June, 1935, as follows :— 


a ed 


| Ares Cost of 
Purpose. | Trusts. Benefited. Aaa 
a 
No. Acres. £ 
Artesian Bore Water Supply... a2 eo we} 81 4,684,628 276,412 
Conservation by Weirs and/or Dams ... wee eee 5 105,605 7,883 


Pumping— 

(a) For Irrigation ... Aer _ oes 7 16,014 11,589 

(b) For Domestic and Stock ao ave 4 613,984 19,968 

(c) For Domestic fs tee 1 55 2,295 
Improvement of Natural Watercourses— 

By Cuttings, Regulators and/or Dams | 10 3,532,136 99,598 
Flood Prevention eis Sie ss Ls ee 1 2,190; Nil. 
Totals ... see ove «| 109 8,954,612 | 417,745* 


* Tistimates have been used in two cases where the works are not yet complete. 


Under the provisions of the Artesian Wells Act, 1897, now incorporated 
in the Water Act, 1912-1930, twelve artesian wells were sunk and 108 miles 
of distributing drains constructed at a cost of £22,758. The total area of 
the districts benefited by these works is 314,123 acres, and charges (which 
may not exceed 6 per cent. per annum on the cost of the works) are assessed 
by the local Land Board in each instance and paid by the occupiers. 


Artesian Bores. 


That portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends into 
New South Wales covers approximately 70,000 square miles, and is situated 
in the northern and north-western hinterland of the State. 


The first artesian bore was sunk in 1879 on the Kallara pastoral holding, 
between Bourke and Wilcannia, and the first Government bore was com- 
pleted in 1884 at Goonery, on the Bourke-Wanaaring road. 
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The following statement shows the extent of the work which has been 
successfully effected by the Government, and by private owners, up to the 
30th June, 1935 :— 


Bores. Flowing. | Pumping. Total. |Total Depth. 

feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Trust Bores, etc....) 133 49 182 384,855 
For Country Towns Water Supply” ae os 3 1 4 6,533 
For Improvement Leases... or - 18 | 8 26 38,622 
Total, Government Bores..| 154 58 212 430,010 
Private Bores... ies we See see | 253 139 392 547,652 


The average depth of Government bores is 2,028 feet, and of private 
bores 1,397 feet, and they range in depth from 89 feet to 4,338 feet. 


The deepest wells in New South Wales are in the Moree district, one 
at Boronga having a depth of 4,338 feet and an outflow at present of 
745,403 gallons per day; another at Dolgelly has a depth of 4,086 feet, and a 
discharge of 398,956 gallons per day. The largest outflow at the present 
time is at the Angledool No. 2 bore, in the same district, which yields 
1,156,130 gallons a day, and has a depth of 3,479 feet. 


Bore water shows considerable variation in temperature, ranging from. 
75 degrees Fah., to 1403 degrees Fah., at Thurloo Downs No. 2 Bore. 


Of the 659 bores that have been sunk 410 are flowing, and give an ap-- 
proximate aggregate discharge of 69,326,669 gallons per day; 199 bores: 
give a pumping supply, the balance of 50 being failures. ‘The total depth: 
bored is 1,044,952 feet. 


The flow from 96 bores is utilised for supplying water for stock on- 
holdings served in connection with bore-water trusts and artesian well: 
districts under the Water Act, 1912, as amended by subsequent Acts. The 
total flow from these bores amounts to 31,819,724 gallons per day, watering - 
districts of an area of 4,998,751 acres by means of 3,240 miles of distribut- 
ing channels. The average rating of the bore trusts is 1.95d. per acre, 
including the cost of maintenance and administration. 


The majority of the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for 
stock-watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised 
in connection with country towns. 


The watering of the north-western country by means of bore-water has. 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land; and, what is perhaps:- 
of greater importance, it has made practicable some pastoral settlement on. 
small holdings in areas previously utilised by companies holding extensive~ 
areas. 


It has been determined that the multiplicity of bores is the chief factor 
governing the annual decrease in bore-flows, also that the limitation of the- 
discharge of water from a bore will prolong its existence as an efficient.: 
flow; action has been taken, therefore, to prevent any waste by the control 
of the bore-flow, and by its adjustment to actual needs. 


Shallow Boring. 


Arrangements were made by the Government in 1912 to assist settlers by 
sinking shallow bores. The scheme is administered by the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission. The settler selects the site, and the 
Commission supplies the plant, materials and labour, and the cost is repaid 
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by the, settler on terms. Operations were commenced with one plant only, 
but the number has been increased gradually to 34. During the year 
1934-35 the Commission received 148 applications to have bores sunk by the 
Commission’s plants, and 82 bores were completed. 


_ Up to the 30th June, 1935, the number of bores sunk by the Com- 
migsion’s plants was 3,330, of which 599 were absolute failures, the total 
charges for sinking being approximately £784,979. The total depth of bores 
was 901,958 feet, the greatest depth of any bore being 1,970 feet. 

In 1925 boring by private plants was sanctioned by the Government, 
which arranged to advance the necessary money to settlers for approved 
schemes, such advances being repayable by instalments with interest. 
Ninety-eight bores have been sunk under this scheme, the total depth being 
50,630 feet, ranging from 150 to 1,500 feet, at an average cost of from 
15s. 5d. to 49s. 6d per foot. No bores were sunk under regulations relating 
to privately owned plants during 1934-35. 


Growth of Artesian and Shallow Boring. 


The rapid development which has occurred in utilising the underground 
water resources of the State in recent years is evident from the fact that the 
number of successful bores of all kinds (exclusive of those sunk by private 
contract before licenses were necessary) increased from 458 in 1911 to 3,428 
at 30th June, 1935, 
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PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


In New South Wales the pastoral industry has always been the greatest 
source of primary production, contributing more than 40 per cent. of the 
total value during the last ten years. At 30th June, 1931, the latest date 
of collection of this information, the area of holdings used for grazing 
was approximately 155,900,000 acres, or approximately four-fifths the area 
of the State. 


Some indication of the geographical distribution of the pastoral lands 
of New South Wales is given in succeeding pages and more detailed 
information in the chapter “Rural Settlement.” About 90 per cent. of 
the area of the State utilised for the principal forms of rural activity 
is devoted to grazing. Depasturage of sheep is the outstanding pastoral 
pursuit and a feature of rural enterprise on the slopes and plains west 
of the mountains, but cattle raising is also important, both for dairying 
and slaughtering in the coastal belt, and for purpose of slaughter in the 
tablelands and slopes, and the plains exclusive of the Western Division. 


In recent years concern has been occasioned by the deterioration of 
extensive pastoral and agricultural areas by erosion, and by the gradual 
encroachment of shifting sand masses in the westernmost parts of New 
South Wales. During 1935-36 an expert committee, appointed by the State 
Government, was engaged investigating the extent of the damage arising 
from these causes, and the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has also concerned itself with the problem. Whilst the losses due to the 
forces of erosion have so far been relatively limited in their occurrence, 
they have been sufficiently serious to indicate the question ag one of great 
national significance, calling for the consistent application of all practical 
remedies and safeguards to preclude further deterioration of the natural 
resources of the State. 


Live Stock. 


New South Wales does not possess any indigenous animals which would 
give rise to a large industry, and of those introduced, sheep only have 
developed into a prolific source of wealth. Indeed, the development of the 
sheep industries has been so remarkable that it has, in a sense, precluded 
the rise of other pastoral activities. Horses have been bred principally for 
their utility in various industries and for racing purposes, and there is a 
small oversea trade in remounts, but, generally speaking, horse-breeding has 
declined. For many years cattle were produced only to supply local 
requirements of meat and dairy produce, but later an export trade was 
established, and considerable expansion took place in the number of cattle 
depastured. ‘Pigs are bred principally as a by-product of the dairying 
industry, and the number does not fully meet local requirements. 
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The following table shows the number of the principal kinds of live stock 
in New South Wales at the end of each decennial period, from 1861 to 1921, 
at 1926, and annually thereafter :— 


As at 30th June. | Horses. Cattle. | Sheep. Pigs. 
| 
1861* 233,220 | 2,271,923 5,615,054 146,091 
1871* | 304,100 | 2,014,888 16,278,697 213,193 
1881* | 398,577 |; 2,597,348 36,591,946 213,916 
1891* 469,647 | 2,128,838 61,831,416 253,189 
1901" | 486,716 | 2,047,454 41,857,099 | 265,730 
\911* : 689,004 | 3,194,236 48,830,000 | 371,093 
1921 663,178 | 3,375,267 37,750,000 306,253 
1926 ; 651,035 2,937,130 53,860,000 382,674 
1927 623,392 . 2,818,653 55,930,000 332,921 
1928 598,377 2,848,654 50,510,000 301,819 
1929 > §67,371 2,784,615 50,185,000 311,605 
1939 534,945 | 2,686,132 48,720 000 323,499 
1931 | 824,512 2,840,473 | 53,366,000 334,331 
1932f 524,751 {| 2,993,586 52,986,000 385,846 
19337 528,943 3,141,174 53,698,000 388,273 
1934 =| 532,028} 3,361,771 52,104,000 367,116 
1935f 534,853 3,482,831 53,327,000 397,535 
* At 31st December. t 31st March. 


Particulars of other live stock are shown on a later page. 


To obtain an idea of the varying extent of pastoral pursuits in the State 
as represented by the number of live stock grazed it is necessary to express 
the various species in common terms. This cannot be done with exactitude, 
but, adopting the arbitrary equivalent of ten sheep to each head of large 
stock, the following comparison is obtained :— 


ver, | UEVARUNSMSE | er | JEDITuuinaie 
1861 30,666,000 | — 1928* | 84,980,000 
1871 39,469,000 | 1929% | — 83,700,000 
1881 68,551,000 1930" 80,930,000 
1891 87,816,000 1931+ 87,016,000 
1901 67,199,000 | 1932+ 88,169,000 
1911 87,662,000 1933¢ | 90,399,000 
1921* 78,134,000 | 19347 | — 91,042,c60 
1926* 89,740,600 | M35¢ | $3,504,000 
1927+ 90,350,000 


* At 2th June, previous years at 31st December. t At 31st March. 
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LIVE STOCK AND PRODUCTION OF WOOL, 1880 to 193435, 


Ratio Graphs 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent 1,000,000 lb. of wool (as in grease) produced during 
year; and 100,000 sheep, cattle, horses, and pigs at end of year. 


The diagram is a ratio graph, The vertical scale is logarithmic, and each curve rises and falls. 


according to the rate of increase or decrease, Actual data are shown by means of the numbers at the 
side of the graph, 
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The sustained increase up to 1891 was due to development of idle and 
partly used lands and was based mainly on sheep grazing. It has been held 
that in 1891 the State was overstocked having regard to the seanty pastoral 
improvements on holdings in the hinterland. The influence of seasonal 
4Aonditions is shown in the fluctuations between 1891 and 1935. The sheep 
equivalent of live stock grazed reached its lowest point (48,560,000) in 
1902 at the culmination of years of the severest drought on record and was 
70,640,000 at the culmination of another severe drought in 1920. In the 
latter year, however, there was a proportionately larger number of cattle 
grazed (3,084,000) as compared with 1,741,000 in 1902. Since 1930 rela- 
tively favourable seasons and increasing conservation of fodder have com- 
bined to promote a gradual increase in numbers, and although the flocks 
and. herds were greater in 1935 than at any othe year in the history of 
the State, there is no reason to believe that the carrying capacity of the 
pastures has been overtaxed. 


Manuring of Pastures. 

Toward the close of the second decade of this ceutury the advantages of 
fee top-dressing of pastures began to be more generally recognised, and in 
1928-29 artificial manures totalling 80,979 ewt. were used for this purpose 
on 689 holdings. Adverse circumstances in following years caused the 


ractice to be greatly curtailed, and in 1930-31 only 20,948 ewt. of 
“ye © ~ . if 7 ae = 2 
fertilizer was used in manuving pastures on 371 holdings. 


This form of pasture improvement has steadily increased over the last 
four years, partly under the encouragement of the fertilizer subsidy pro- 
vided by the Commonwealth Government, details of which are given at 
page 430 of this issue, and to some extent, owing to an improvement in 
¢onditions in the pastoral and dairying industries. More landholders 
practiced top-dressing with manures in 1934-35 than in any previous year, 
the’ area so treated and the amount of fertilizer used exceeding that in 
1928-29 by over 50 per cent. But the relative smallness of the area 
improved in this way serves to emphasise the necessity of greater atten- 
tion being given this aspect of rural activity, if the productive resources 
sf, the pastures are to be fully exploited. Particulars relating to the use 
éf artificial manures in the improvement of pastures in each season since 
igatr- -28 are shown hereunder. 

i 


: | Holding 5 Area Treated Average 
 y Season. | vsing ‘Arhificial | Perea “nih i quantity 
f i | eg 7 \rtifici nure 
be | “pastures, | Manures Used.| sranures, | Used Per Acre. 
tf i 
: | No. Cwt. Acres. lb. 
. >, 1927-28... <i} 379 34,996 40,296 97 
es 1928-29 .., <5 689 80,979 87,686 103 
fad 1929-30 ... te 603 58,061 j 61,797 105 
. 1.4 1980-381 .., wes 371 20,943 | 19,254 | 122 
“* 1931-32 ... | 450 ! 25,187 26,511 | 106 
1932-33 ... ane 683 | 46,953 50,979 103 
1933-34 ... ose 986 | 65,290 j 65,692 lll 
1934-35 ... at] 1,794 128,370 | 135,259 ! 1607 


Comparison—Live Stock in the Commonwealth. 


A comparison of the number of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in New 
South Wales and in the other States of the Commonwealth is shown in the 
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following table. The figures are as at 31st December, 1934, excepting 
where otherwise specified :— 


State. Horses. Cattle. ! Sheep. | Pigs. 


J 

New South Wales (a)... «| 534,853 | 3,482,831 | 53,327,000 397,535 
Victoria... eee a8 et 357,877 2,085,080 : 16,783,631 265,006 
Queensland see aes as 447,804 | 6,052,641 21,574,182 269,873 
South Australia aes ove 198,765 | 346,479 7,884,919 86,297 
Western Australia oes ase 161,636 | 911,940 11,197,156 97,997 
Tasmania ie Sea 30,662 261,588 | 2,038,450 40,291 
Northern Territory eee cer 35,094 899,679 23,356 626 
Federal Capital Territory (a) ...: 1,067 | 8433 | 219,343 | 649 

Total, Australia «| 1,767,758 ; 14,048,671 113,048,037 1,158,274 
Proportion per cent, in N.S.W.... 30°26 | 2479 | 47:17 | 35:06 

; i 


~ (a) As at 31st March, 1935. : . 
In New South Wales there are more sheep, horses and pigs than in any 
other State in the Commonwealth, but Queensland has more cattl 


Distribution of Live Stock. 


In order to indicate the distribution of flocks and herds in New South 
Wales the following table has been prepared. It shows the number of live 


stock, and the number per square mile, in each division at intervals since 
1891. 


Number of Live Stock (000 omitted). || Number per square mile. 
Division. i as if oH 
1891.] 1901. | 1911. | 1921.$ 1931.¢ | 1935.§ | 1891. 11921, | 1931.4) 1935.§ 
H i a " ~ ee 
SHEEP— 
Coastal Belt... 2:5 
Tableland oes ‘ 5-3 | 
Western Slopes oe 6-8 
C’1 Plains & Riverina. 1:8 
Western Division | 0-6 
Whole State .. a 41,857 | 48,830 37,750 | 53,366 \53,327 || 199-2 
eae. — - hae 
CATTIE, DAIRYING— | | | | 
CoastalBelé ...  .... 197 | 284; 653 | 674! 991] 998] 5-6] 187] 259] 28-7 
Tableland See oes] 67 70 107 73 44 65 |} 1:7 2:7 11 16 
‘Western Slopes at 37 40 78 59 51] 91 1:0 21 Ll 21 
C') Plains & Riverina ...} 35 | 20 48 36 | 9 | 19 0-5 07; O01 02 
Western Division _.. | 7 | 4 9 2) 1, 1}, O21 0-1 0°0 00 
—a ’ : ele, eon 
Whole State ...| 343" 418%) 895 844 | 1,006¢, 1,174 || 1-1 | 20] 33 | 38 
— —_—. o ~ — Hy |. i -. oc |: _—— 
CATILE, OTHER— i ‘ 
Coastal Belt... 640} 667 | 915; 1,009} 736: 768 | 183 | 26-2] 211) 224 
Tableland ane ss 465 501 550 550 404 | 525 | 11-5 | 13-6 10°70 | 12°9 
Western Slopes Ge 247 3806: 422 441. 397 581 |i 6-5 11-1 90 | 13°2 
C’) Plains & Riverina .. 339 115 302 369 234 348 i) 4-7 4-2 36: 54 
Western Division wae 94 41 110 132 | 63 87 0-7 09; 05 0O-7 
7 : i = oe eae 
Whole State ...; 1,785 | 1,630 | 2,299 | 2,531 H 1,834 2,309 | 58 74 59 TS 
t= — q _. ed 
Horsrg— ; i 
Coastal Belt ... 9... 163] 161! 207) 203| 144) 142) a7) 59) 41] 4 
Tableland aa vas 92 112; 127 | 112 86 | 85 1] 2:3 3-1 21 OL 
Western Slopes asst 76! 111] 180 168; 159; 165 |] 20! 48; 36! 3:8 
C’l Plains & Riverina ...! 95 78 140 152 | 112 «119 j} 2:3 2-0 17 1°3 
Western Division ol 44 25 35 28 | 23 24 0-4 0-3 02 G2 
i ! 
| jase ss ae et 
Whole State ...' 470 487, 689 663 | 524. | 585 |] 151) 22] 7] 17 
i i i 


i 
L 


* Cowsin milk only; dry cows and springing heifers are included in the total nf Others Cattle. 
t Cows in registered dairies only. {At 30th June. § Sist March. 
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Sheep are depastured principally in the hinterland of the State, and are 
relatively most numerous in the Western Slopes Division. Dairying cattle 
and, in fact, all cattle, are more numerous in the coastal areas. Until 
1922, horses were most numerous in the Coastal Division; since that year 
the Western Slopes Division contained the greatest number. 


The divisional totals as stated for 1935 are not altogether comparable with 
those shown for the years 1891 to 1921, as they have been compiled in shire 
areas, and not in counties as formerly. The change in geographical basis. 
involved considerable alteration in the areas comprising divisions of the 
Western Slopes and the Central Plains, where large numbers of stock are 
depastured. 

The figures for the years 1891 to 1921, however, afford interesting infor- 
mation as to the localities most susceptible to losses of sheep through 
drought. The greatest decline between these years was in the Central 
Plains and Riverina, where the numbers fell from 352 to 222 per square 
mile (though this was partly due to the devotion of large areas within 
those divisions to agriculture), and the greatest relative decline was in 
the Western Division, where the falling-off was from 131 to 40 per square 
mile. Denudation of natural timber and shrubs and subsequent erosion by 
both wind and water and the depredation of rabbits have also contributed to 
decrease the carrying capacity of the Western Division. 


SHEEP. 


Investigations carried out in 1926 showed that the numbers of sheep in 
the State as recorded in landholders’ returns hed been considerably under- 
stated, and, after exhaustive inquiries, it was found necessary to revise the 
recorded totals back to the year 1908. Since 1926 the number of sheep 
in the State has been ascertained partly from special returns and partly 
from estimates based on returns of landholders. 

The following table shows the number of sheep as recorded in landholders” 
returns for various years between 1861 and 1906 in comparison with the 
adjusted totals since 1911. The figures are approximate, but they show the 


vicissitudes of sheep-breeding in New South Wales:— 
| Average : Average Average 
Year. Sheep. Sane Year. Sheep. | ae Year. Sheep. Eee 
Increase. sf Increase. | F Increase. 
Per cent, Per cent. Per cent. 
1861 5,615,000 ... |) 1891 | 61,881,000 | (+) 9-6 1921 | 37,750,000 |(+) OF 
1866 11,562,000 | (+)15-5 1896 48,318,00 (—) 4:8 | 1926 53,860,000 | (+) 7 
1871 16,278,000 } (+) 7-1 1901 41,857,000 | (—) 2°8 1931f | 53,366,000 |(—) 0-2 
1876 | 25,269,000 | (+) 9-2 1906 | 44,132,000 ) (+) 1-1 |! 1932f | 52,986,000 | (—) 07 
1881 | 36,591,000 | (+) 77 |; 1911 ; 48,830,000 | (+) 2-0 1933t | 58,698,000 (+) 13 
1886 39,169,000 | (+) 1:4 | 1916 36,490,000 | (—) 5-6 || 1934 | 52,104,000 ((—) 3°0 
1935t | 58,827,000 |(+) 2°4 


* At 30th June each year since 1916 and at 31st March for the years 1932 to 1984. (—) Denotes decrease 
+ Excluding Federal Capital Territory (approx. 219,000). 


At 31st March, 1935, the number of sheep in the State was 58,327,000. 
Tle number was greatest in 1891, and thereafter lowest at the end of 1902 
by reason of drought. The main cause of the reduction in the number, of 
sheep between 1891 and 1921 seems to have been a remarkable deterioration 
of seasons, due to diminished rainfall. This may be illustrated briefly by 
stating that the weighted average annual rainfall of the State was about 
33 inches less in the twenty years which followed 1894 than in the preceding 
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quarter of a century, and that this decline was proportionally heaviest 
in the plain districts of low average rainfall, which in 1891 carried two- 
thirds of the sheep depastured in the State. The rabbit pest, too, had 
ageravated the effects of dry weather through destruction of natural herb- 
age, while the growth of the agricultural industry caused land to be 
diverted from the purpose of sheep-breeding. 


The eudden transition from very good to very bad seasons, which occurred 
in the early nineties, wrouglt such havoc amongst the flocks depastured on 
the immense western plains that by 1901 the returns showed a decrease from 
16,400,000 to 5,500,000 sheep in the Western Division, and from 25,200,000 
to 14,700,000 in the Centra] Plains and Riverina Division, and in 1902 
these numbers were further reduced by 1,900,000 and 7,600,000 respectively. 
It is noteworthy that in 1935 there were many more sheep in the Tablelands 
and Western Slopes Divisions than in 1891, though considerably less in the 
Plains, Riverina and Western Divisions (see table on page 491). 


Estimates based on returns supplied by landholders show the following 
approximate distribution of the flocks according to sex, also the number of 
lambs »—~ 


As at 80th June. Rams, Ewes, {  Wethers, ee Total. 


1926... ... «| 670,000 | 25,920,000 | 15,360,000 | 11,910,000 | 53,860,000 
1927... ... «| 740,000 | 27,770,000 | 15,330,000 | 12,090,000 | 55,930,000 
1928... .. veal 675,000 | 26,262,000 | 15,200,000 | 8,373,000 | 50,510,000 
1929... 4. we} 622,000 | 25,076,060 | 18,832,000 | 10,655,000 | 50,185,000 
1930... se vv) 651,000 | 25,349,000 | 14,597,000 | 8,123,000 | 48,720,000 
1981... eves, 669,000 | 26,561,000 | 14,079,000 | 12,057,000 | 53,366,000 


1932* er «| 643,000 | 26,608,000 ) 13,243,000 | 12,492,000 | 52,986,000 
1933* tee «| 658,000 | 27,391,000 | 13,845,000 | 11,804,000 | 53,698,000 
1934* eee «| 658,000 | 27,717,000 | 14,710,000 9,019,000 | 52,104,000 
1935* ee ...| 660,000 | 27,427,000 ) 14,176,000 |) 11,064,000 ) 53,327,000 


* At 31st March. 


The following table, compiled from the best data available, shows as 
nearly as may be the extent of each of the principal factors in the increase 
and decrease in the number of sheep in 1920-21 and since 1925-26. Figures 
for the years 1918-19 to 1924-25 were published at page 107 of the Official 
Year Book, 1932-83. 


, ( 
Excess of | Estimated Net H 
Year Lambs eee Imports (+); number of | Increase (+); Sheep at 

| Marked. | Slaughtered.| or Deaths* or | 30th June. 

7 8 ‘| Exports (—); (Balance), |Decrease (—) 

| 

Thousands (000) omitted, 
1920-21f abe 8,750 3,850 | (-+) 1,980 2,280 | (-+-) 4,600 37,750 
1925-26f aes 13,100 4,250 '(—) 610 1,480 | (+-) 6,760 53,860 
1926-27t wae 12,630 5,620 | (—) 2,640 2,300 | (+-) 2,070 55,930 
1927-28¢ ae 9,220 5,010 | (—) 1,990 7,640 | (—)5,420 50,510 
1929f eee 12,560 5,380 | (—) 2,410 | 4,540 | (+) 230 750,740 
1929-30t esa 9,887 6,327 | (—) 2,075 3,505 | (—) 2,020 48,720 
1939-31¢ ca 14,615 6,254 (—) 820 2,895 | (+-)4,646 53,366 
31st March. 
1921-325 cael 14,332 6,880 '(—) 647 3,800 | (—) 380 52,986 
1932-33$ gs 14,221 7,519 | (—) 2,453 3,537 | (+) 712 53,698 
1933-348 eae 10,737 7,164 | (—} 1,433 3,734 | (—) 1,594 52,104 
1934-358 it 12,996 6,810 | (—) 938 4,025 i (+) 1,223 53,327 
I | ! 


*The figures in this column represent a balance and are only rough approximations. + Year ended 
31st December. + Years ended 39th June, § Year ended 31st March. 
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While the returns as to slaughter and border movement are considered 
accurate, the numbers of lambs marked and of sheep prior to 1929 are 
estimates based on landholders’ returns and other data. The estimated 
number of deaths is a balancing column and its accuracy is affected by 
the degree of approximation present in the other items in the table. The 
numbers shown under this heading, however, have in recent years been 
checked against recorded totals and represent the approximate annual losses 
from drought, disease, pest, and natural causes’ generally. 

The effect of adverse seasons on the sheep flocks is apparent in four 
directions, viz., losses by death attributable mainly to lack of fodder and 
water, increase in the slaughtering of fat stock, decrease in lambing, and 
jnereased export to other States. 

A brief review of the rise of sheep brecding in New South Wales was 
published on page 771 of the Year Book for 1921, but this is modified by 
the remarks made on a previous page regarding the totals recorded in earlier 
years. 

The extent to which sheep-grazing is conducted in conjunction with 
wheat-farming is shown on page 442. 


Interstate Movement of Sheep. 

Apart from the seasonal movement of stock to and from agistment in 
other States, there is a regular export of sheep from New South Wales 
to Victoria. During the past five years, 10,735,000 sheep have been moved 
from New South Wales to Victoria, and 2,603,000 from Victoria to New 
South Wales, leaving an excess of exports to Victoria of 8,132,000. In 
the same period, 4,212,000 sheep have been imported from Queensland to 
New South Wales, and 1,757,000 have been exported from New South 
Wales to Queensland, leaving an excess of imports of 2,455,000 from 
Queensland to New South Wales. The excess of exports to other destina- 
tions during the same period was 831,000, chiefly to South Australia, and 
the total excess of exports of live sheep from New South Wales for the 
period, 6,508,000, consisting mainly of sheep sent to market in Victoria 
from the southern districts of New South Wales. 

The following table shows the movement of sheep from and to New South 
Wales, so far as is recorded, in 1920-21 and in recent seasons (July to 
June) :— 


Sheep from New South Wales. Sheep to New South Wales. 
= Sst eens = 3 : Excess of 
To | From {mports 
Year. | ng To Pern From From pat aint oy 

ivi ‘ ueens- |Australia | Total. < . usens- | Australia otal. 

| Victoria. au “and by | Victoria. wuee and by | Exports 

| Sea Sea. | (—) 

7 j i i ] 

' 900 000 | 000 =: 000 ; 000 900 | 000 000 000 
1920-21 850 | 97 | 125; 1,072 | 936 | 2,050 | 70 3,056 \(+) 1,984 
14.5-26 1,540 | 821 | g8' 1,044 | 561 | 759 | 14 1,834 |(—) 610 
1926-27 2533) i 960 ' 300 3,590 | 314 | 634 i 954 |(—-) 2,636 
1927-28 | 2,507 | 989 ! 122: 3,618 | 938 | 587 | 103 1,628 3 1,990 
1928-29 2,180 | 723 | 173 | 3,076 | 717, 582 | 33 1,282 (—) 1,794 
1929-30 | 2,744 631 | 112 3,487 715 | $61 | 36 | 1,412 \(—) 2,075 
1930-31 | 1,898 | 871 | 1360 2,405 640 | 926 | 14 1,580 (—) 825 
1931-32 2,176 240 815 | 2,731 520 | 1,338 | 6 1,864 |((—) 867 
1932-33 8,085 | 436. 312) 3,833 286 | 718 | 17 1,021 i 2,812 
1933-84 | 2,077 | 386 | 82° 2,545 | 744 | 584 | 62 1,390 |(—) 1,155 
1934-35 | 1,499 B24 | 94 | 1,917 413 646 | 9 1,068 (—) 849 

\ ' I i 
Lambing. 


The greater part of the lambing of the State takes place during the 
autumn and winter months, although considerable proportions of ewes, 
varying according to the nature of the season, are reserved for spring and 
early summer lambing. It is possible to breed from ewes twice per year, but 
it is not considered good policy and is rarely practised, except, perkaps, after 
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severe losses. Seasonal changes play a large part in determining the pro- 
Portion of ewes mated and of resultant lambs, and thus cause wide varia- 
tions in the natural increase. 

The lambing season extends almost continuously from March to Novem- 
ber and comparatively few lambs are dropped in the months of December, 
January and February. Special returns obtained in respect of each sea- 
son’s lambing since 1929 (excepting 1931) show considerable variation in 
the proportion of lambs marked to ewes mated, ranging from 573 per cent. 
in 1929-30 to nearly 70 per cent. in 1931-39. Lambing results in recent 
years are displayed in the appended table :— 


| Proportion of 
Year ended 31st March. Ewes Mated. | Lambs Marked.| Lambs Marked 
1 to Ewes Mated. 
ss ae be pies = 
i per cent. 
1929* za; ee .--| 20,033,600; 12,562,000 2°7 
1930* noe +0 re peace 10,950,000 | 575 
1931} oak asel, Geenaetene™, Il veda deeaies i aieetcene 
1932 see ase wel 20,602,000! 14,332,000 | 69-1 
1933 one ae er 21,040,800) 14,221,200 67-6 
1934. ase ais +-.| 17,963,300] 10,737,500 | 59-8 
1935 te ae ns] 20,648,500] 12,996,300 , 62-9 


* Calendar Year. t {formation not collected. 


During 1933-34, when autumn and winter rains were unsatisfactory, 
fewer ewes were mated than for several years, whilst the relatively poor 
preceding pastoral season was also probably a factor. Stimulated by the 
recovery of wool prices in 1933-34, and helped by somewhat better seasonal 
conditions, graziers made efforts to increase their flocks in 1934-35 in almost 
all divisions of the State. Records for each of the seasons 1933-34 and 
1934-35 are shown below in statistical divisions :— 


Year ended 31st March, 1934. | Year ended 31st March, 1935. 


| 
District. | Proportion Proportion 
Ewes Lambs | ofLambs || Ewes Lambs of Lambs 
Mated. | Marked. | Marked to || Mated. Marked. | Marked to 
_ Ewes Mated. Ewes Mated. 
| ! 
000 000 per cent. 000 000 per cent. 
Coast ows aie ae 228 149 65-5 i 220 147 66-8 
we 
Tablelands—North aie 542 313 57-7 575 332 57-7 
Central «| 1,489 963 66-9 1,620 1,050 64:4 
South a 906 601 66-3 | 1,092 775 70-9 
Total «| 2,887 1,877 65:2 || 3,287 2,157 65-6 
i i | 
Western Slopes—North ...| 1,745 1,067 , 61:2 || 1,902 {| 1,144 60:1 
Central ...| 1,888 1,238 65-6 i 2,051 1,290 |; 62-9 
South ...| 2,012 1,328 66:0 | 2,130 ; 1,417 66-5 
Total «| 5,645 3,633 64-3 I 6,083 8,851 63:3 
Plains—North uae «| 1,720 966 56-2 || 2,015 1,268 62-9 
Central ... «| 2,118 1,110 | 52:4 || 2,659 1,600 60-2 
Riverina ... wl 3,324 2,166 | 65-2 || 3,237 2,170 67°5 
Total wl 7,162 4,249 59-2 | 7,911 5,038 63-7 
Western Division ... «| 2,041 837 40-9 3,148 1,803 573 
bee Ae enti 
Grand Total |17,963 }10,738 59-8 20,649 | 12,996 62-9 
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Breeds of Sheep. 


The principal breed of sheep in New South Wales is the celebrated short- 
woolled merino strain. Stud merino flocks are maintained throughout the 
State and a register is compiled annually giving the history of the flocks, 
together with the breeding of the rams used. The number of lambs bred 
and sheep sold and particulars of sheep purchased are also published. 


At the 31st December, 1934, there were over 935,000 stud sheep in the 
298 registered flocks; comprising rams 94,000, ewes 559,000, and lambs 
283,000, During 1934 the number of stud stock bred was rams 144,360, and 
ewes 154,826. In addition to the registered stud flocks a number of other 
stud flocks are maintained, some of them of large dimensions. 


The number of other pure breeds is very small. Crosses of long-woolled 
breeds with the merino are not at present numerous, but their numbers 
vary markedly according to market conditions. Merino comebacks, the 
progeny of crossbred ewes mated to merino rams are, however, fairly numer- 
ous. British breeds of sheep are represented chieily by the Lincoln, English 
Leicester, Romney Marsh, and Border Leicester breeds, while Suffolk, 
Ryeland, Southdown, and Dorset Horn sheep have been introduced for the 
raising of early-maturing lambs. 


The proportion of crossbred and comeback sheep is considerably greater 
than it was in 1901, prior to the development of export in the mutton 
trade. It has fallen since 1919 on account of the more favourable market 
for merino wool. 


The uumbers of the principal breeds in the State at 31st March, 1985, 
were: 45,246,000 merino, 452,000 other pure breeds, 2,968,000 merino come- 
backs, and 4,660,000 crossbreds. 


Production of Wool. 


Wool is produced in New South Wales principally by shearing the live 
sheep, but also to a considerable extent by fellmongering. Comparatively 
little is picked from the careases of dead sheep on the holding. Many sheep 
skins are exported oversea and interstate, and the quantity of wool on these 
is estimated and included in the total production, 


Formerly considerable numbers of sheep were washed before being shoru, 
and, as particulars of the resultant wool were not recorded separately prior 


to 1876, the estimates of the quantity of wool produced up to that date are 
approximate. 


The output of wool is stated as in the grease, as data as to its clean 
scoured yield are not available. A small proportion of the shorn wool is 
scoured before being marketed, and the whole of the fellmongered wool is 
in a scoured condition. For the purpose of estimating the greasy equiva- 
lent of scoured wool, it is usual to take 2 1-6 lb. of greasy as equivalent 
to 1 1b. of scoured wool. Very little wool is now washed on holdings. 


The following table shows, in quinquennial periods since 1876 and annually 
during the past twelve seasons, the total quantity of wool produced (as in 
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the grease) in New South Wales, together with the aggregate value at 
Sydney, and the value to growers since 1923-24 :—- 


Wool Produced | Woot Produced 
(000 omitted). (000 omitted). 
ee i Quantity | Value at | i | Quantity Gite Value at 
“Greases Neweaacad Grease” | Sydney. _rrohueton, 
| om | 2 | | db. £ f 

Av. 1876-1880 | 143,674 6,260 ; 1923-94 303,032 29,672 28,209 
» 1881-1885 | 188,763} 8,113 1924-25 369,118 35,989 34,073 
»» 1886-1890 | _258,956¢' 8,955 | 1925-26} 402,400/ 28,0161 26,998 
>» 1891-1895 362,7261| 9,805 | 1926-27 499,320 35,629 33,234 
» 1896-1900 | 281,648}) 8,597 1927-28 443,860 36,064 33,874 
» 1901-1905 ; 260,5171! 9,344 | 1928-29 | 482,920 33,206 30,879 


»» 1906-1910 | 369,321f 


357,256 | 15,468 | 1980-31 


14,958 | 1929-30 459,970 20,123 18,099 
» 1911-1915 427,220 15,486 13,705 


” 1916-1920*) 328,065 ; 18,507} 1931-32 501,648 17,349 15,233 


x» 1921-1925* 323,635 | 24,972 | 1932-33 532,080 18,845 16,659 
30,648 | 1933-34 484,390 31,889 29,951 


» 1926-1930*; 457,712 
» 1931-1935} 488,064 


20,679 


1934-35 494,981 19,827 18,045 


* Years ended 30th June, t+ Years ended 31st March, } Excludes wool exported on skins, 


A decline occurred in production between 1911 and 1920 on account of 
diminution in the number of sheep due to unfavourable seasons. After the 
breaking of the severe drought in June, 1920, the seasons were favourable 
up to 1927. The wool production of 1926-27 was more than 23 per cent. 
greater than in any previous year. Despite relatively unfavourable seasons 
in 1927-28 and 1929-30 the production of wool remained at a high level. A 
temporary decrease in 1980-81, after a dry season, was followed by a produc- 
tion in 1931-32 which exceeded 500,000,000 Ib. for the first time on record, 
and of 532,000,000 Ib. in 1982-83; but in 1988-34, owing to the less favour- 
able meteorological conditions of 1982-33, production declined by about 9 per 
cent. to 484,390,000 lb., increasing only very slightly in the following season. 

The value of the output increased under the influence of a marked rise in 
prices until in the season 1924-25 an average price of 254d. per pound was 
realised for greasy wool at the Sydney wool sales. In the four succeeding 
seasons the prices were about one-third below this level, except for a 
temporary rise in 1927-28. A marked decline then occurred in consonance 
with the general fall in world price levels, the average greasy price receding 
to 104d. per lb. in 1929-30, and to 84d., 83d., and 84d. per lb. in successive 
following years. Partly due to reduced world supplies of merino wool, 
supplemented by speculative buying, prices rose sharply to 18d. per lb. in 
January, 1934, and thereafter again declined rapidly, the average greasy 
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price for the season 1933-34 being 153d. per Ib. With prices averaging only 
93d. per lb., throughout 1934-35, the value of wool marketed in that season 
reached only 60 per cent. of that in 1985-34. 


Particulars of the number of sheep shorn, the average weight of wool per 
sheep, and the respective amounts of shorn and other wool produced in 
certain years since 1916-17, with quinquennial averages since 1920-21, are 
given as follows :— 


| cont cary aeh Weight of Wool Produced (as in the grease), 
Year cnded 'Sheepshorn clip per | - i , rotal 
80th June, , during year. sheep | Shornand | poag Fell- Exported roduee 
i | (greasy). | crutehed. | ue mougered. on skins. | Fons 
| ; 4 
| j 
Thousands. Tb. Thousand lb. 
1917: 35,920 | 7-8; 280,169 998 | 31,074 | 6,000 | 318,241 
| ' 


Av. 1921-25' 38,978 | 75 


| 
985 | 18,548 | 19,774 | 457,712 
| 
1,035 34,109 | 14,326 | 488,064 


+ 1926-30 50,944. 82 , 418,405 


| 
| 
286,786 | 925 | 23,599 | 12,325 | 323,635 
| 
| 


55 1931-35 53,691 | 8:2 , 438,594 


1026 45,550 8-1 368,739 761 14,780 18,210 | 402,490 


- 
Ne] 
Ww 
si 
og 
= 
QO 
wo 
i) 
fo) 
fos) 


456,872 ; 680 | 22,330 19,440 | 499,322 


| 404,375 | 1,705 , 19,870 | 17,910 | 443,860 
| 445,098 | 862 | 16,770 20,060 | 482,920 
' 416,813 | 917 | 18,990 | 23,250 | 459,970 


bw 
R=] 
te 
oO 


53,730; 75 


1929’ 50,300 | 
1930 53,260 78 


oe ‘ 
0 


1931 48,840 7:9 385,105, 585 22,740 18,790 | 427,220 


#1932 52,240 


sed 
I 


| 454,764 404 | 34,875 11,605 | 501,648 


*1933 | 55,612 8-6 | 478,708 39,663 | 13,255 , 532,080 


*1934 | 56,878 | 7-5 427,959 484,390 


i 
or 
o 


| 2,428 © 42,909 | 11,094 

#1935 54,884 | 8-1 445,437 1,301 30,356 16,887 494,981 
| Ht 

| | 


* Year ended 31st March. 


Average Weight of Fleece. 


Whilst the long-term trend has been definitely in the direction of an 
Increase in the average weight of the fleeee—amounting to more than 
14 lb. per sheep since the quinquennial period ended 1891—there is con- 
siderable fluctuation from year to year which is accounted for by seasonal 
vicissitudes, and to a degree, by changes in the proportion of lambs in the 
flock constitution. Thus the lower average weight per sheep of the clip in 
the last two years under review may be attributed principally to the pro- 
tracted dry periods experienced over considerable areas within the State 
in those seasons. 


Shearing operations are carried out usually between May and November, 
and the average weight of the fleece varies very greatly under the influence 
of the seasonal conditions ruling dmring the period in which the wool is 
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grown. The proportion of lambs and of merino sheep in the flocks are 
important factors affecting the average weight of the fleece. The average 
weight of fleece shorn in sucvessiye years is shown below in statistical 
divisions of New South Wales:— 


1931-32.f | 1932-33.} 1933-34.+ 1934-35.t 
Division, ; 7 j - ; 
Sheep. | Lamhs.| Sheep. Lambs. | Sheep. Lambs. Sheep. | Lamba, 
i l i i | 
| aa 
| | | 
lb. | Ib. Ib. | Ib. lb. Ib. lb. | lb. 
| | ; ' ; 
Coastal vee avs a 8°73 | 2°93 | 9°23 | 2:39 | 7:99 ! 2-68 | 8-46 | 2-30 


Tablelands—North ... w! 8°55 | 2°70 | 828 | 3:03) 7-31 | 2-36 778 2-90 


Central w| 8°85 | 2°50 | 9:03 | 2°62 | 7-79 | 249 | 8-58] 2-18 
Sonth .. .., 919 | 1:97 | 919] 1:85 | 8:06! 1:59) 9-11 | 1-45 
| i 


Total ... «| 8:86 | 2°36 | 8°87) 2°38) 7-738 | 2-20) 8-49 | 1-94 


Western Sicpes—North .... 8.59 | 3:20 | 845 | 317) 7:53) 275 | 7-71 2-51 
Central...) 9°33 | 3:06 | 9°33 | 3-22) 827/ 281) 849) 2-56 
South ...! 9°39 | 2°77 | 924} 3:00) 7:58) 247] 8-70, 2:37 


Tote! .... 9°08 | 2°96) 8-98! 3:11) 7-75 | 2-65 | 8-29! 2-47 
i} 


Plains—North ve anal 9°29} B91 | 924) 4:12) 8:05 | 3-70] 8:53 | 3-47 
Central ... 1026 | 3°73 | 10°10 | 3:90 | 851] 3-40 
Riverina... 41049 | 3:00 | 979 | 3-24) 8-07} 246 | 9-61 | 2-47 


9-32 2-97 


Total we aes 1005 | 3°41 | 9°74 | 3°61 | 8-20 | 2-80) 9:21 | 2-84 


Western Division ... w 10°86 | 4:05 | 10-65 | 3°94 | 8-64 | 3-12 10-38 | 2-87 


New South Wales e| 9°52 3°24 | 9-42 | 3°35 | 8:00 | 2°73 | 8:88) 2°59 


| 


+ Total shearing for year ended 31st March, 


The wool produced by crutching operations is excluded in all years. This 
wool represents a variable proportion ranging up to 3 per cent. of the total 
wool clip. 


World’s Sheep and Wool Production. 


The numbers of sheep for the latest year available in respect of the. 
principal countries are shown in the table following, together with the 
approximate wool production for the years 1924, 1933 and 1934. The wool: 
production figures for 1924 have been extracted from the Year Book cf* 
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the League of Nations, and the balance of the particulars have been obtained 
from reports aud publications of a more or less official character. 


|! 


Sheep. Production ol Woo). 
Principal Countries, wl. ga. 7 I 

Year. Number, 1924. i 1933. 1984, 

| 7000. |! = 000} *000 000 

i Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Australia ... és «| 1034 ; 113,000 | 776,900 1,062,000 © 996,000 
New Zealand ... ---| 1934 | 28,600 246,700 , 288,400 300,500 
United States ... +| 1934 | 52,200 || 295,500 434,000 | 450,300 
Canada ... os «| 1934 | 3,400 || 15,200 19,200 | 19,300 
SreSne ees | 1930 44,400 322,100 388,000. 385,000 
Uruguay .. exe | 1932 15,400 97,000 120,000 110,000 
Brazil ... 1932 10,700 26,000 32,000 28,000 
Union of South Africa . 1934 34,000 176,000 330,000 284,000 
Algeria ... o| 1934 5,500 38,100 39,200 | 39,600 
Russia... sas «| 1934 46,900 287,000 138,000 | 138,000 
India, British ... «| 1933 50,000 99,200 100,000 : 100,000 
China... es «| 1933 34,000 | 71,200 120,000 : 87,000 
Persia... aie eo} 1932 8,500 || 50,000 49,000 | 49,000 
United Kingdom +.) 1934 24,900 | 98,100 119,000 : 120,000 
Spain... ae «| 1938 19,000 |: 79,800 80,500 | 75,000 
France ... 9... ewe] 1984 9,800 44,100 53,400 | 53,600 
Germany ... ae e.| 1935 4,600 53,100 31,300: 31,300 
Roumania ces «| 1932 12,400 60,000 55,000 | 62,000 
Italy ies eee «| 1938 10,300 35,300 42,000 | 41,000 
Yugoslavia eee «| 1933 8,500 26,700 29,000 29,400 
Other... wis | 1934 151,000 290,000 262,000 315,000 
World Total cee er 687,000 3,188,000 3,792,000 3,714,000 


* Includes Russia in Asia. 


According to the totals shown above, Australia’s proportion of the world 
totals are calculated at approximately 16.4 per cent. of the sheep and 26.5 
per cent. of the wool. It has been estimated that about 50 per cent. of the 
world’s wool is produced within the British Empire. 


Woot MarkEtTING. 


For many years the whole of the wool grown in New South Wales was 
shipped for sale in London. As the number of continental buyers increased, 
however, there developed a tendency, which harmonised entirely with Aus- 
tralian interests, to seek supplies of the raw material at their source, and 
after the year 1885 local wool sales begau to assume importance. 


Sydney Wool Sales. 


Sydney is now the largest primary wool market in the world. Wool sales 
usually commence about September and continue in series on fixed dates 
over a period of eight or nine months. These sales are attended by repre- 
sentatives of firms from practically every country in which woollen goods 
are manufactured extensively. From data at present available it is not 
possible to state what proportion of the wool received in Sydney ig sold 
locally before export. 
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The following statement compiled from the records of the Sydney Wool 
Selling Brokers’ Association shows particulars of Sydney wool sales since 
1920-21 :-— 


' Wool Sold.* | Proportion of Wool of each Description Sold. 
| } Average welght 
gs come per Bale. 
Season. | | Breed. Growth. Condition. 
: Weight.) Value. | ) a ris 
| Merino. vee ¥ —_ Lambs.| Greasy. | Scoured | Greasy. ; Scoured, 
3 
1b.000 | £000 | Per cent.|Per cent.! Percent.|Per cent./Per cent.|Per cent., Ib. | Ib. 
1920-21 | 107,584 5,610 89-1 10-9 98-9 1-1 93-2 6-8 340 | 227 
1921-22 | 313,886] 14,755 I 73°2 26:8 95-7 4:3 90-7 9-3 230 | 241) 
1922-23 | 268,873 18,922 ; 79:0 21:0 94:3 5-7 93:3 67 3al 234 
1923-24 | 224,719] 21,445 83°9 1671 96°6 34 92°6 74 318 223 
1924-25 | 219'664] 22,624 | 85-9 141 94°7 53 95'1 4:9 327 932 
1925-25 | 845,685 | 23,776 | 866 13°4 93°7 63 95°2 4:8 315 227 
1926-27 | 374,925 | 26,377 , 87°9 1271 94°9 51 941 59 322 2038 
1927-28 | 338,476 | 26,885 | 90°3 o7 95°3 4°7 93°7 6:3 | 306 226 
1928-29 | 356,696 | 25,113 ' 88°6 11°4 96-0 40 95°9 4-1 313 236 
1929-30 | 342,084; 14,888 i 90'1 99 95°5 45 95'7 4°3 | 305 231 
1930-31 | 331,476 | 11,743 90.1 9°9 96°5 3°5 j 94°9 5.1 309 |! 225 
1931-32 | 378,006} 12,727 90.0 10°0 94°5 55 94°0 6.0 308 | 230 
1982-33 | 417,443 | 14,358 | 90.1 9°9 940 60 91°8 8.2 311 | 236 
1933-34 | 847,587 | 21,974 90.0 10.0 95°4 4.6 OLS 8.5 304 237 
1934-35 | 387,531 | 15,359 i 90.3 9.7 95.2 4.8 93.7 6.3 307 230 
1935-36 | 364,656 | 20,517 | 90.4 9.6 | 95.1 4.9 92.8 7.2 296 230 
| 


*Scoured being included at its greasy equivalent, tf Including skin wool. 


The figures as to quantity and value in this table are not comparable with 
records of production, because considerable quantities of wool grown in 
New South Wales are sold in other States, notably in Victoria and South 
Australia, while small quantities of wool from the other States, mainly 
from Queensland, are marketed in Sydney. The wool produced in any 
season is not always sold in the same season. The uncertainty consequent 
on the outbreak of war caused a heavy decline in sales during 1914-15, and 
sales were retarded again on the resumption of auctions in 1920-21, owing to 
the existence of large stocks and to uncertain conditions. At the close of 
sales in June there is usually very little woo] remaining unsold in Sydney. 
The balance remaining unsold in store on 30th June has not been 
appreciable since 1925, when 171,700 bales remained unsold. Unsold wool 
in store in Sydney in successive years since 30th June, 19384, totalled 64,861 
bales, 47,408 bales, and 33,027 bales. 


Particulars of the appraisement and purchase of wool under the Imperial 
Wool Purchase Scheme which operated during the years 1916-17 to 1919-20 
were published in earlier editions of this Year Book. 


Sydney is by far the largest wool-selling centre of Australia, the quantity 
sold at Sydney wool sales being, usually, greater than at the two centres 
next in importance (Brisbane and Melbourne) combined. Wool is sold also 
at Albury, on the southern border, and (since 1929-80) at Newcastle, but 
these sales are comparatively smal] in extent. 


Wool Publicity and Research. 


The spectacular rise and intensified competition of the rayon and other 
industries using artificial fibres have Jed to the inauguration of a wool 
publicity and research campaign. As an outcome, the Commonwealth 
Parliament has passed legislation giving effect to a scheme under which 
woolgrowers will pay a tax on all wool marketed, the proceeds being 
applied to popularise the consumption of wool, and to carrying out research 
juto means tor attaining greater eficiency in its production and treatment. 
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Assent was given to the Wool Publicity and Research Act on 28th May, 
1986. The Act will remain in operation until 31st May, 1941, and will 
continue thereafter unless a poll of producers requisitioned in the first six 
months of 1940 by at least 10 per cent. of the growers, owning in the 
aggregate at least 15 per cent. of the sheep in Australia, indicates that 
discontinuance of the Act is desired. 


An Australian Wool Board of seven members (six nominated by the 
Australian Woolgrowers’ Council and one Government representatitve) is 
constituted under the Act as a body corporate, with power to make any 
arrangements which, in its opinion, are likely to be conducive to the im- 
provement of the production of wool in Australia, and the increase and 
extension, by publicity and research or any other means, of the use of wool 
throughout the world. Proceeds of the tax under the Wool Tax Act, 1936, 
are to be paid to the credit of the Wool Publicity and Research Fund, and 
will be at the disposal of the Board. The rate of tax is as prescribed by 
regulation, but a statutory maximum of 6d. per bale, 3d. per butt or fadge, 
and 1d. per bag has been fixed. A regulation has been promulgated deter- 
mining the rate of tax for the 1936-37 season at the maximum rates quoted. 


Under the Wool Tax Assessment Act, 1936, all wool grown in Australia 
and shorn on or after Ist July, 1936, was made subject to the tax, and 
payable by the producer, or his broker on his behalf, and by dealers or 
owner-dealers. By an amendment it is provided that the tax shall 
be paid on all greasy wool (other than dead wool) received for sale by a 
broker, or received for scouring by a wool-scourer, or purchased otherwise 
than from a wool-scourer by a manufacturer who uses wool in his business. 
If wool is exported by a dealer he will be responsible for the tax, and the 
provision of the original Act requiring payment of the tax by an owner- 
exporter prior to being placed on board ship has been retained. All wool 
received by a broker before 8th July, 1936, will be regarded as having been 
shorn before 1st July and not subject to the tax. Wool received on or after 
that date will be treated as taxable unless a statutory declaration is made 
by the grower that the wool was shorn before 1st July, 1936. 


The Associated Woollen and Worsted Manufacturers of Australia have 
offered to subscribe for publicity an equal amount per bale of wool used by 
them as that levied on the graziers, and it is understood that the British 
woollen trades will also co-operate in prosecuting the wool publicity cam- 


paign. 
Prices of Woel. 


On account of the very large number of varieties of wool, of the pro- 
nounced changes of condition from season to season, and of the varying 
proportions of each variety in the total output, it is a matter of great 
difficulty to obtain price quotations which will show accurately the fluctua- 
tions of values. 


However, it appears that the average values of Australian wool per pound 
have been subject to alternate periods of rising and falling which, on the 
basis of average export values from New South Wales, have been as follows :— 
Rising to 1830, falling 1831 to 1849, rising 1850 to 1861, falling 1862 to 
1894, rising 1895 to 1907, falling 1908 to 1912, rising 1912 to 1994, rising 
1925 to 1928, falling 1929 to 1988, and rising thereafter. These periods 
indicate the general trend only, because in certain years, notably 1900, 
1914-15, 1921 and 1922, prices varied irregularly. Though there was a 
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recession from the high level reached in 1933-84 in the following season 
prices have since generally been well above the low levels of 1980-31 to 
1932-83, ; 

The following statement shows the average prices of greasy woo! in New 
South Wales since 1876. Average prices obtained at Sydney auctions have 
been recorded by the Sydney Wool Selling Brokers’ Association since 1899. 
Between 1876 and that year the table shows the average value of greasy 
wool as declared in export returns obtained by the New South Wales 
Customs, All prices are stated in Australian currency :— 


Average Export Value of Greasy Wool | Average Price realised for Greasy Wool at Sydney auctions. 


f.0.b. Sydney. | 
Year Average Year Average |’ Season | Average} Season {| Average| Season | Average 
ended Price ended Price | ended Price | ended Price ended Price 
81 Dec. ; Per Ib. | 81 Dec. | Per lb. | 30 June. | Per lb. | 30 June. | Per lb. | 80 June. | Per lb, 
| i ( | 
d. d. |i 1 dei d. d. 
1876 | Il 1888 84 | 1899 74/1912 8k] 1924 234 
1877 108 | 1889 83): 1900 113 1913 | 93 1925 254 
1878 10k: 1890 8 4 1991 53 1914 =| + 1926 i 164 
1879 9%; 1891 7 ql 1902 6$! 1915 | 88 1927 | 7 
18s0 > 10}; 1892 7k 1903 | 8 | 1916 1o$ | 1928 19} 
1881 | 104) 1893 62 |' 1904 | gt 1917 | 1484) 1929 164 
1882 103 | 1894 5% | 1905 83 1918 148*| 1930 10$ 
1883 10% | 1895 63 1906; 9 1919 | 15* | 1931 8H 
1884: 104 / 1896 74 |, 1907 © 9}, 1920 ; 158*) 1932 8+ 
1885 83 1897 7 | 1908 | 9 | 1921 | 124 1933 84 
1886: 8 1898 74 |, 1909 | 7z 1922 ; 124] 1934 153 
1887 | 8 | 1916 98) 1923 174 | 1935 92 
| 1942 | 84 1936 14 


* price as appraised under Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme. The average amount to be added to the 
value of greasy wool in respect of surplus profits is 7-13d. per lb. of which 3-60d. accrued to Australian 
growers. 


These figures since 1899 represent the average price of wool sold during 
the year, and furnish an accurate guide to the average value per pound 
greasy of the clip produced in individual years, except that allowance for 
earry over of unsold wool is necessary in three seasons, viz.:—The average 
price realised for wool produced in 1920-21 was 128d., in 1924-25, 238d., and 
in 1925-26, 16gd. The prices shown above are affected over long terms by 
changes in the proportion of merino to crossbred, and by such variable 
qualities as length, fineness, and soundness. Over short terms comparison 
is affected in a small degree by changes in the proportion of natural grease 
in the wool and by yariations in the proportionate quantities of wool of 
various qualities. The wool sold locally as scoured is of Hmited range 
and quantity, and the prices are not sufficiently representative to be of 
value for comparative purposes. 

Data as to the clean scoured prices of principal types of wool have beeu 
obtained for successive sales since September, 1924. These have been 
combined into monthly averages and converted into an index in terms of 
pence per lb. greasy comparable with the seasonal averages shown above. 


Average Monthly Prices of Greasy Wool. 


The averages published below are an index (expressed in terms of pence) 
of the price of greasy wool per lb. at Sydney auctions. They are based on 
the actual prices realised for typical grades of wool in Sydney, and the 
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respective monthly averages are comparable very closely with tne actual 
average prices paid for greasy woo] in successive seasons. 


| | 
Month, se20- 27 10RC oe 1928-29 i929-80l1930-21 1931-82 1982-85/1983-34|1934-85) 1935-6 
divs See, |) ste | aah ae ats Wee, hee id | d 
July... .».| (16-8) | (17-6) | (17°8) | (12-9) (9°7) | (8:3) | (80) | (114) (11-0) (11-6) 
August ..-| (16-9) | (17-9) | 17-8 | (12-4) (9:6) | (7.5) | (8-5) | (11-6) | (10-5) |(11-4) 
September | 17-3 | 182] 17-8 - 120!) 94) 75 Yl | 121 9.4 | 12:1 
October «.| 16-4 | 18-7] 16-9 | 10-7 82) 90 85 | 12:8 9.4 | 12-4 
November «| 169 | 18-7] 173. 12-2 84) O7 82 1 Id 9.4 | 12-9 
December ew) 17-0 | 191 | 169° 11-7; 7:9 85 84; 149 | 9.1 | 13-0 
January «| 17-3 | 196] 17:3 10-7 | 7-7 8-9 86) 177 9.4 | 13-9 
February «| 17-7 | 20°0 | 16-9 97; 9O! 87 80: 16-7 8.7 | 14:4 
Maren ...| 17-6 | 20:0] 160, 92) 102) 79) 78) 159 8.6 | 14:6 
Apri «| 17-5 | 20-0 | 15-6 9-8 | 10:3 75 79 | (15-4) 9.5 (14°6) 
May ... «..| (17-5) | 20-0 | 14-7 | 10-3 9-7 74 8:8 | 13-5 | 10.6 | OOS 
June ... «| 17-4 | 17-8] 12-9 99! 90 7:3 | 10-0 | (12:1) li. | 13-1 
3 a pes al _ 
Weighted average | 
price at Bestar. 
auctions .-| 17-0 | 195 | 165 105 8-7 8:3 85 15-8 | 9.7 | 14-0 


Averages shown in brackets are nominal, being estimates made on various 
data in the absence of sales. All prices are stated in Australian currency. 
The table discloses considerable fluctuation in the price of wool within 
seasons. The years of greatest variation in prices were 1928-29 when, with 
the advent of the depression, prices declined rapidly, and in 1933-34 under 
the erratic movements referred to at an earlier page. 


British Australian Wool Realisation Association Limited 

Particulars of the formation and activities of this organisation which 
was liquidated on 15th September, 1932, are contained in the Year Book 
for 1921 at page 781 and for 1924 at page 586. A summary of payments 
made to woolgrowers was published on page 630 of this Year Book for 
1928-29, and information as to the final distribution made in March, 1932, 
appeared at page 763 of the 1933-34 issue. The total receipts of growers 
under the appraisement section was equivalent to 19.19d. per Ib. 


Destination of Wool Shipped. 
The following statement shows the destination of the oversea shipments 
of wool (excluding wool on skins) from New South Wales. The figures 
relate to the cargoes actually despatched during the periods specified :— 


7 


Oversea Exports of Wool (000 omitted). 


be 
Destination. Greasy. | Scoured. Tops. 
1913. |1920-21. 1934-335. | 1918, 1920-21./1934-35. 1913, |1920-21.| 1934-35, 
I | 
Ib. Ib. Ib, Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. lb, Ib. 
United Kingdom...| 50,120 | 80,822 | 105,602 | 10,609 | 18,164 7,344 40 422 | 790 
Canada ... aes ais 127 | 30 aes 60 848 aoe 287 | = 1,983" 
Austria... vee| 7,297 734 1,851 33 293 609 29 or | we 
Belgium ... «| 27,222 12,144 | 53,231 2,021 3,362 5,664 tee see | 
France... «| 76,486 19,203 | 33,718 | 12,658 974 6,557 sto ete vas 
Germany ... «| 54,266 5,174 | 12,574 4,579 185 624 ae oe 11 
Italy ove «| 3,688 6,243 8,292 182 12 485 aaa ave wa 
Japan we «| 5,661 6,179 | 88,090 129 70 133 3,435 2,466 
Netherlands st] ase 722 | 10,594 ae 6 392 ce oy 
Ez ei ate ase se nals aoe wes oj 
United States ...) 4,286 15,286 3,618 85 | 3,217 40 wee 1,344 | 43 
Other Countries ... 23 3,007 | 14,184 2) 68 1,089 58 761 276 
Total ... ae.| 228,999 | 149,091 | 331,784 | 30,248) 26,411 | 23,785 3,562) 5,280 8,103 
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The approximate greasy equivalent of wool exported according to country 
of destination is indicated in the next table, in which the relative import- 
ance of cach country as a market for wool exported direct from this State 
is also shown. There have been striking changes in the distribution of 
exports. Japan has moved up from fifth place to second in importance, 
illustrating the rapid expansion of woollen manufacture in that country, 
whilst the distribution of exports has become much wider—a development 
which until recently was distinctly favourable to satisfactory marketing 
results. But latterly the broader disposition of exports has derived largely 
from efforts in many lands to attain greater economic self-sufficiency. In 
so far as steps to achieve that end have been fostered by restrictions 
upon trade in manufactured woollen goods, resulting in higher prices 
to consumers, and intensified by lack of the means to acquire raw material 
supplies in some countries, encouragement has been given to the evolution 
of substitute synthetic fibres. Consequently, in a long range view, the 
altered basis of the export trade is not without elements of danger to 
the wool-growing industry, although, up to the present, no serious disposal 
problem has arisen. 


Exports of Wool—Greasy, Scoured and Tops. 
(Approximate Greasy equivalent.) 


Importing Country. Quantity Exported. Proportion of Tutal. 


an 
t 


1913. 1920-21, [1989-a4. | 1934-35, 1913. hozo-2. aaa 1934-85, 


¢ 


i | Per ; Per | Per | Per 
000 Ib. | 000 Ib. | 000 lb. | 000 Ib. | cent. | cent.) cent.) cent. 


i 


United Kingdom 73,193 | 120,591 | 90,090 | 123,227 24-2) 55-4 24-1! 31.6 
Canada w]e 879 | 5,046 | 6,163] ... 4 15) 16 
Austria... | 7,481 1,369 | as | 3,170} 25 6 .. 8 
Belgium ... ...) 31,601 | 19,428 | 54,155 | 65,503 | 10:5; 89 145 16-8 
France... _—...{ 103,912 | 21,313 | 35,990 | 47,925 | 34-4) 9-8 9-6) 12:3 
Germany ... ...} 64,187 5,875 | 68,561 | 13,951 | 21-2) 26 183, 36 
Italy ve ane| 8,924 | 6,269 | 22,974 | 9,343 13) 29 Gl 24 
Japan ve wes) :13,383 | 11,674 | 80,388 ; 88,378 44, 5-4 215) 22-7 
Netherlands was| cade 735 | 1,447 | 11,443 od 3 4) 2.0 
United States ..., 4,470 | 25,118 | 1,776 | 3,799 15, 15, 5) 10 
Other Countries 153 | 4,803 | 13,058 | 17,140}... 22) 3.5, 43 


Total ...|302,254 | 217,754 |373,485 js90.042 100-0! 100-0} 100-0) 109-0 


Index of Rainfall in Sheep Districts. 


The following table provides a monthly index of rainfall in the sheep 
districts of New South Wales. The index represents the weighted average 
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ratio of actual to normal rainfall each month, normal in each month being 
the average over a long period of years and represented by 100:— 


j 1 | j i ; 

Month and | 1918-| 1919-! 1920-; 1921-| 1922-| 1993-| 1994-! 1925-| 1926-| 1997-| ious 1929-! 1930-| 1981-| 1982-| 1933-/1984— 

Season. 19. me 21, | 22 | 23. | 24. | 25, : 26, | 27. ; 28 | ea | 31. | $2. | 88.) 34) 35. 
= ——-— mae L eee 

Spring— | | . 
Sept. 28; 41. 181,127; 83 105) 148! 86/117! 59| 96| 79) 46 82] 166; 161; 88 
Oct. 48| 46| 116] 102) 75: 91/108) 43) 46/133] 71| 83) 207 46) 63/ 131] 271 
Nov. 29) 84 96, 80; 15 63] 311; 149! 14; 152; 40/ 100; 83/ 119| 117) 208) 168 

Sumrmer—| 
Dee. | 281 185) 195 177] 168! 129) 88] 58) 137) 8&5] 27) $6) 1667 135| 54) 142) 76 
Jan. 33| 76, 76, 68. 43; 71/168! 86/118) 140] 28] 75| 55 17 | 126! 136} 115 


; Feb. [| 101] 41] 91| 76! 10) 185) 102| 26! 19| 862| 145) 43| 387 91| 17] 274| 87 

Autumn—|} ' { iu 

51] 50'141) 18; 32) 47| 68| 247| 59, 157| 72| 64/255) 152] 44; 22) 21 
3 271 125| 16; 216: 101| 128 68| 210| 157| 86) 106| 143 

184) 42 206 42' 46; 42) 206; 160) 46: 45| 23) 90, 280| 57| 


oe 

an 

pay 
wo 
ian) 
BR 
ou 
& 


§ 201' 75; 125) 78, 48| 94) 40] 154] 198 59| 69) 74) 80 
; 22! 206 163; 165| 137, 96] 86] 74| 35/123] 201119; 94 85; 150] 165] 103 
| 7 19; 102} 121] 43] 101] 51/136! 59 


| i 
Spring 35] 40 1811108) 58. 86/186) 76; 59/115) 69, 87 ; 112 82) 115) 167| 176 
Summer , 52] S84) 121, 107] 69/128] 118] 57] 91; 196) 65) 63] 86 81| 66) 184| 93 
Autumn 98, 45 178) 47) 35! 71 &| 208! 69,110] 82| 74) 248] 122; 7 48) 64 
Winter 83] 182| 185] 90) 128 99) 104 {| 77 , 46) 791 57) 134! 110 82; 90) 125) 64 


| ;. 
Season 54; 88 140, 87| 72) 96 126) 104 | 66 125; 68) 90) 139 92; 86; 131) 99 


Av. Clip 
per Sheep 
(Yoar i i { ! 

following)! 721 68: 7:8) 731 71) 82) 81' 88! 75 $8! 781 79! 87! 86! 75) S1l Bt 


The average weight of wool per sheep shorn in each next succeeding 
year has been shown at the foot of the foregoing table. It is clearly indi- 
cated that there is a close relationship between rainfall and the weight of 
the fleece; years of poor rainfall almost invariably resulting in a decline 
in the quantity of wocl shorn per sheep. Whilst reasonable seasonal condi- 
tions throughout the year are needed for good results, it would appear 
that Summer and Autumn rains exercise a very considerable influence upon 
wool production. Thus, a deficiency of rainfall in the Summer and 
Autumn of 1919-20 and 1922-23 was followed by the lightest clips in the 
years under review, whilst bounteous rains in those seasons of the year 
in 1925-26, 1927-28, and 1930-81 preceded higher weights per fleece than 
in any other year. Though over the whole season rainfall was below 
average in 1923-24 and 1931-32, the occurrence of moderately good rains 
in the Summer and Autumn of those years seems to have gone far in 
maintaining the weight of the fleece shorn in the next succeeding years. 


CAtrLe. 


Apart from dairying, industries connected with cattle, such, for instance, 
as the export of beef, have never existed on a large scale in New South 
Wales. Local production scarcely mects the requirements cf local consump- 
tion, and only the import of cattle from Queeusland enables the maintenance 
of a small export trade in frozen and tinned beef. From 1916 to 1922 an 
appreciable increase was apparent in the number of cattle depastured on 
account of favourable prices for beef, and the number in 1922 (8,546,580) 
constituted a record for the State. 


Subsequently the continuance of unfavourable markets led to a diminu- 
tion in herds; breeding operations were curtailed, importation of live stock 
from Queensland was very restricted, and the herds were heavily depleted. 
In recent years, however, renewed interest has been taken in the breed- 
ing of cattle for beef for export owing to the marketing development dis- 
cussed at a later page. Whereas, between 1922 and 1930 the number of 
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cattle in the State, exclusive of cows and heifers in registered dairies, 
declined from 2,659, 308 to 1,726,638, or by 35.1 per cent., there was an 
increase over the fre years ended 1934- 35 in the number 6 such cattle of 
582,480, representing a gain of 33.7 per cent. 


The following table shows the total number of cattle in the State, includ- 
ing dairy cattle, at various dates: — 


Cattie. 


Year. Cattle. | Year. Cattle. ; Year. | 

| } . 
1961 2,971,993 | 1901 2,047,454 | 1928" , 2,848,654 
1866 | 1,771,809 | 1906 2,549,944 | 1929* | 2,784,615 
1871 2,014,888 ! 1911 3,194,236 | 1930* | 2,686,132 
1876 | 3,131,013 || 1916 2.405,770 | 1931* | 2,840,478 
i881 | 2,597,348 || 1921" 3,375,267  , 1982} | 2,993,586 
1886 | 1,367,844 | 1925* 2.876,254 | 1983+ | 3,141,174 
1991 | 221287838 1926* 2.637.180 | 1934 © 3,361,771 
1896 | 2,226,163 | 1927* 2,818,653 ——-:1935F 3,482,831 


* Ab Sth June, + At 31st March. 


Particulars of cattle according to sex and age at 31st March, 1935, and 
in seven earlier years for which comparable data are available, are shown 
below :— 


Cows and Heifers. | 


il 
| Bulls 
| 
( 
{ 


| Bullocks | Calves Grand 
gist March, | 728s In | soy ae Total. 
| and over. | Rootstered | Other. Total. teers. y 
I 


Dairies. 


1923* 40,530 | 878,762 


753,652 | 1,632,414 | 1,089,129 | 489,107 | 3,251,180 


1924* 38,045 864,455 , 671,365 | 1,535,820 | 991,265 | 373,392 | 2,938,522 
1930* 42,4564) 959,494 | 667,259 | 1,626,753 | 558,718 | 458,210 | 2,686,132 
1931* | 45,0384'1,006,129 | 705,372 | 1,711,501 | 614,244 | 469,690 | 2,840,478 
1932 49,846}/1,055,729 | 768,144 | 1,823.873 589,794 | 530,073 | 2,993,586 
1933 52,922 1,124,006 | 833,472 | 1,957,478 | 562,894 | 567,880 | 3,141,174 
1934 | 54,786 1,155,800 916,227 | 2,072,027 670,485 | 564,473 | 3,361,771 
1935 55,028 1,173,763 | 969,832 2,143,505 | 608,615 | 615,593 | 3,482,832 
| 


* At SOth June. + Bulls ever 1 year old. 


This summary shows that there was a substantial decrease in herds 
until 1930, due principally to declining numbers of bullocks and steers. 
In each of the last five years cattle increased in number for breeding, 
dairying and slaughtering purposes, and at 31st March, 1935, the grand 
total was within about 2 per cent. of the highest ever recorded (1922) 
and 29.7 per cent. greater than in 1930. Between 1930 and 1935 the number 
of bulls increased by 29 per cent., of cows and heifers by 81.8 per cent., 
of bullocks and steers by 19.7 per cent., and of calves by 84.4 per cent., 
reflecting expansion of the dairying industry and increased interest in 
the production of stock for slaughter. The growth in the number of 
calves is attributable largely to the development of a market for vealera, 
which has resulted in the rearing on dairy holdings of calyes which formerly 
would have been killed shortly after birth. 
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Calving. 


The following table shows the calving in the State for the ten years 
1924-1984 :— 


{ 
Calves. i Calves. 
veer - | Year 
ende A ended + 
Dropped Surviving = Dropped | Surviving 7 
80th June. | Guring at end. |Slaughtered.|| 31st March. | “Goring |” at end Plsage 
year. of year. year. of year. 7 


Av. 1921-25) 893,719}| 486,933 120,134 | 1930f — 934,052 | 458,210 | 163,195 


1926 881,905 | 458,939 | 173,896 || 1931f 947,442 | 469,690 | 154,684 
1927 | 870,816 | 429,405 | 146,947 | 1932 § 530,073 | 163,934 
1928 = | 855,927 | 421,654 | 144,850 | 1933 § 567,880 | 208,895 
1929 936,156 | 455,529 | 161,994 || 1934 § | 564,473 | 270,466 
1935* § 615,593 | 370,739 
* Includes a number of calves dropped during previous year. +t Average 1921-24, 
t Year ended 30th June. § Not available, 


The disparity between the number of calves dropped, and the total— 
of those slaughtered and those surviving at the end of the year—is due 
to the fact that in the years for which figures of calving are given about 
95 per cent. of bull calves and 70 per cent. of heifer calves in the dairying 
districts were killed shortly after birth and not used for human con- 
sumption. 

As more than one-half of the cows of the State are in registered dairies, 
and their progeny is generally not available for beef purposes, the beef stock 
of the State is mainly augmented from the interior divisions, where the 
calves surviving at the end of the year represent over 90 per cent. of those 
dropped. 

During the last four years dairy farmers have found a market for young 
calves, as carcase butchers have operated in the principal districts, 
slaughtering locally and consigning the meat to the metropolis. 

These new activities are reflected in the increased slaughterings in 1932 
to 1935. 

Interstate Movements of Cattle. 


By reason of the existence of diseases among the cattle of certain districts, 
notably the presence of cattle tick in the north-east of New South Wales 
and in parts of Queensland, the interstate movement of cattle is closely 
regulated in order to stay the spread of disease. In certain cases cattle are 
quarantined, dipped or sprayed on admission and subjected to special treat- 
ment should such become necessary within a fixed period thereafter. 

The following statement shows the number of live cattle (so far as 
recorded) passing into and out of New South Wales during each of the last 
five years in comparison with the yearly average for the quinquennial 
period ended 1929-30. The movement is practically all overland, compara- 
tively few cattle being transported by sea:— 


From New South Walcs. To New South Wales. 
| i 
To | From 
ented TO. | Queens lAustrana: | ‘Fatal. Pte | queteeslanseeatia) 3k 
e . ueens- |Australia | ‘otal. fry -. | Queens- ustralia otal, 
30th June, | Victoria.) “4.7 and by | Victoria. “land. and by 

Sea. | i Sea. 

Av. 1925-26 No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


to 1929-30 | 122,542 | 23,032 | 19,207 |164,781 | 36,689 | 248,028 1,192 | 285,909 
1930-31 | 100,564 | 12,614 | 20,174 | 133,352 | 33,732 | 240,354 302 | 274,388 
1931-32 | 143,456 | 14,770 | 19,658 | 177,884 | 40,507 | 245,344 571 | 286,422 
1932-33 [137,970 | 13,117 | 12,512 | 163,599 | 29,409 | 154,462 616 | 184,487 
1933-34 89,176 | 11,459 6,757 | 107,392 | 38,102 | 264,835 4,060 | 306,997 
1934-35 55,674 | 15,651 | 14,051 | 85,376 | 33,206 [261,348 2,115 | 296,669 
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Although the effects of seasonal variations are apparent during this period 
there is, on the whole, a heavy but fluctuating import of cattle to New South 
Wales from Queensland, and a considerable export to Victoria. The inter- 
change with South Australia is small. 

During the last five years covered in the table there was an excess of 
imports from Queensland of about 1,098,782 cattle, and an excess of exports 
to Victoria amounting to 351,884. The total net gain to New South Wales 
from all sources was 681,360. 

Increase and Decrease of Cattle. 

The number of cattle in New South Wales varies under the influence 
of three factors, viz., importation, slaughtering, and natural increase, 7.e., 
excess of calving over deaths from causes other than slaughtering. The 
operations in these during recent years is shown in part below :— 


tle a Cattl | 
Year. { Met tm porte a ee Calves aed ! Slaughtered lar 
of Cattle. | 30th June). Drovent coe Gaiveny Year, 
{ H { 
1923-24 43,231 373,392 * 628,729 | 2,938,522 
1924-25 | 78,095 | 422,736 * 658,827 | 2,876,254 
1925-26 | 184,790 458,939 53,621 652,001 2,937,130 
1926-27 | 54370 | 429,405 76,114 665,647 2,818,653 
1927-28 | 249,292 421,654 70,585 549,677 | 2,848,654 
1928-29 | 66,546 | 455,529 48,882 617,000 2,784,615 
1929-30 50,643 458,210 69,965 517,121 | 2,686,132 
1930-31 | 141,036 469,690 43,570 440,266 2,840,473 
1931-32 | 108,538 530,073T 58,614 465,481 2,993,586 
1932-33 | 20,888 567,880+ 76,747 494,351 | 3,141,174 
1933-34 ' 199,605 564,473¢ i 83,857 494,610 3,361,771 
1934-35 ' 211,293 615,593 | 71,375 600,698 3,482,831 : 
*Not available, t At 3ist March. 


The figures shown in the table do not balance from year to year because 
it is not possible to obtain all necessary data relative to calving and disposal 
of calves. Nevertheless the table illustrates in a general way the influence 
of the various factors. 

Horses. 


There was a great advance in liorse breeding between 1910 and 1918, owing 
to the increased demand which arose as a consequence of widening settle- 
ment, prosperous seasons, and defence requirements. During the lengthy 
drought which terminated in June, 1920, the numbers declined heavily, and 
the decline continued especially in the five seasons ended 30th June, 1981, 
owing to the increased use of motors for transport. In the year ended 31st 
March, 1982, the numbers remained practically stationary, but a slight 
increase was recorded for the period 1932 to 1935. 

The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales at 
ve end of quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1916, and annually there- 
aiter :— 


j : 
Year. ! Horses. At 30th June. | Horses. | At 30th June. Horses. 
1861 233,220 1916 719,542 fi 1927 623,392 
1866 274,437 1917 733,791 1928 598,377 
1871 304,100 1918 742,247 | 1929 567,371 
1876 366,703 1919 722,723 1930 534,945 
1881 398,577 1920 662,264 i 1931 524,512 
1886 361,663 1921 663,178 1932* 524,751 
1891 469,647 1922 669,800 | 1933* 528,943 
1896 510,636 1923 660,031 | 1934* 532,028 
1901 486,716 | 1924 658,372 1935* 534,853 
1906 537,762 | 1925 647,503 

1911 689.004 1926 651,035 


* At 31st March. 
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The number of horses in the State reached its maximum of 746,170 
in 1918, but in 1985 it had fallen to 534,853. 

There is a small export trade to India, where the horses are required as 
yemounts for the army. The number of ordinary horses sent there during 
the year ended 30th June, 1935, was 447, the value being £12,500. 

There is comparatively little interstate movement of horses except +o 
and from Queensland, and practically no import by sea. The recorded net 
import of horses interstate by land in the past five years ended 30th June 
has been as follows:—1981, 2,845; 1982, 7,877; 1983, 3,506; 1934, 6,284; 
and 10,474 in 1935. The record number of horses which died from disease, 
drought, ete., on rural holdings was 9,411 in 1930-31, 12,882 in 1931-82, 
15,799 in 1932-33, 17,920 in 1933-34, and 20,755 in 1935. 


Horse Breeding. 

Horse breeding operations have decreased since 1913, when the number of 
foals reared was 79,620. A sudden decrease occurred as a result of the 
drought which broke in Tune, 1920, and except for a temporary recovery in 
1925 and 1926 the decrease continued until 1981. 

The number of foals reached its lowest recorded level (20,065) in 1921, 
but had increased to 39,415 in 1925, falling again after a further interval 
of five years to a new low level (16,370) in 1931, when only 23 per cent. of 
the average annual number of foals in the quinquennium ended 1913 were 
reared. During the last four years a steady increase has been maintained, 
and in the twelve months ended March, 1935, the number of foals reared 
exceeded that in any year since 1918, and was about two and a half times 
as great as in 1930-31. 

The following table shows the number of foals recorded at the end of 
certain years since 1909 :— 


| ; | 
' | | ' 
Year | Foals reared Year Yoalsreared , Year ' Foals reared Year Foals reared 
ended (Surviving | ended (Surviving ended (Surviving ended (Surviving 
31st at end of 30th atendof | 30th at end of | 81st | atend of 
December. year), | June— | year). | June— yeas). | March— : year,) 
| | i | i 
[ " { 
Av. | I ’ | i 
1909-13 73,182 1920 24,755 1926 36,521 ; 1932 | 22,559 
| | ; 
1915 | 60,337 | 1921 20,065 || 1927 28,282 || 1933 28,925 
| i 
| 
1916 | 41,818 || 1922 | 29,685 | 1928 | 22,922 1934 | 34,238 
| ‘ i | 
1917 49,087 ' 1923 23,616 | 1929 | 19,991 1935 40,839 
1918 : 46,832 | 1924 { 24,307 1930 | 16,716 
| 
1919 , 40,015 || 1925 | 39415 | 198L | 16.370 | 
| | 
{ § \ iu 


The increased use of motor power on farms and the consequent depre- 
ciated value of the horse resulted in the disposal of studs, but latterly 
animal traction has regained popularity for certain purposes, and there 
has been a revival in the breeding of utility horses and of efforts toward 
the improvement of type by the introduction of superior stud animals. 


Partieulars of power machinery on farms in 1930 were published on 
page 196 of the official Year Book for 1930-31. 
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Particulars showing the number, description, and ages of horses in New 
South Wales as at 30th June, 1930, as collected in conformity with the 
schedules of the World Agricultural Census, were published at page 770 of 
the 1933-34 issue of this Year Book. 


Of the 534,945 horses in the State at that date, 7,467 were returned as 
stallions, 265,376 as geldings, and 262,102 as mares. Stud stock numbered 
4,685 and racing stock 8,432, and there were 299,409 draught horses, 
185,380 light horses, and 37,040 ponies, whilst 472,160 of the total, or 88.3 
per cent., were horses aged three years or more. 


OtuerR Live Srocx. 


Particulars of the number of pigs in the State are shown at the beginning 
of this chapter, and in the section relating to dairying. 


The recorded number of goats in New South Wales at 31st March, 1935, 
was 27,358, including 2,043 Angora goats. Under the provisions of the Dog 
and Goat Act, 1898, the use of dogs or goats for purposes of draught is 
prohibited. 


In New South Wales camels are used principally as carriers on the 
Western Plains, but their numbers are steadily diminishing. The number 
at 31st March, 1935, was only 340, compared with 1,792 at the close of the 
year 1913. 


Donkeys and mules are not extensively used in New South Wales, the 
numbers in 1985 being 156 of the former and %1 of the latter. Most of 
these are situated in the Western Division, where they are used for pur- 
poses of transport. Movements across the border cause marked fluctuations 
in the number in the State. 


Prices or Live Srocx. 


The following statement shows the average prices of fat stock in the 
metropolitan saleyards at Flemington during recent years in comparison 
with 1918. The averages stated are the mean of the monthly prices which 
are published annually in the Statistical Register :— 


Stock. | 1913. | 1928. 1929. | 1931. | 1932. | 1938. | 1934. | 1935. 
Cattle— £ os. £8| £5 £s) £38) £3) £38) £s, 
Bullocks and steers—-Prime | 1 
medium ... #8 ..| 10 18, 13 13:15 2| 912) 9 O}| 914 817, 9156 
Cows and heifers—Prime .... 619 1010 1110, 711) 616) 7 7 611) 7 9 
Sheep— s.dj s.d. s.dj/ ad) s.dj sd) adi ad 
Crossbred wethers—Prime ...| 19 3) 30 5 25 9/13 3,12 7| 16 5 20 3 19 6 
Crossbred ewes—Prime _...| 15 11! 26 7, 20 4) 10 6 * 11 9) 16 9) 16 0 
Merino wethers—Prime ...| 19 6 30 9 24 8 1211/11 1/15 3 20 4/18 9 
Merino ewes—Prime | 17 4 23 9 19 6 10 6 8 9 11 8 161016 0 
Lambs and suckers, woolly— | 
Prime ... sae oe| 15 ‘ 26 4 22 012 9) 11 1) 14 8 19 6 19 0 
| 


* No quotation. 


Prices of live stock vary from year to year partly under the influence 
of seasonal conditions and of the price of wool. In periods of dry weather 
fat stock are hastened to market and prices decline, but with the advent of 
relief rains stock are withheld from market for fattening or breeding and 
prices rise. 

*73795—D 
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As the foregoing table indicates, live stock values rapidly declined from 
1929 to 1932; an experience associated with the agricultural crisis which 
affected all forms of rural enterprise throughout the world with unprece- 
dented severity. Cattle prices subsequently improved only to a limited 
extent, but the sharp recovery of wool values in 1933-34 was reflected in 
a very substantial advance in the prices of sheep and jambs which was 
relatively well held throughout 4935, although wool prices were again de- 
pressed in 1934-35, Increased attention to the meat export trade and 
improving economic conditions generally assisted in maintaining prices in 
jceal markets. 


Monthly variations in the priecs of typical erades of live stock are shown 
below -— 


1 


Bullocks and Steers. i Crossbred Sheep. | Prime Lamba and Suckers. 
Prime medium weight. f Prime wethers. i (woolly). 
Month. . os \ 1 
i) | 1 ; 
1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1983, | 1034. | 1935, 
i | 

ete ee ae sd 84a )|sa) ad] sd! sd. 
January . 9 4 8 13 831} 10 5 19 1/17 4 i 10 4/18 3/17 11 
February aw, 9 8 8 19 sg 4/10 5° 21 10| 16 74/10 2|20 0/17 6 
March | 815) 816) 714} 10 0 22 5;14 2 9 6|19 6 16 2 
April... ..| 817) 8 8| 8 3) 12 4,21 8) 15 84 11 6); 20 0) 15 11 
May ... w. 8 71 8 0} 8 6 | 14 6 | 22 0/1811 ;12 9} 19 918 3 
June ... |, 814) 717\) 8 9 17 11 | 91 8)21 0]|) 15 1) 21 1) 18 2 
July ... (1014; 811 9161 23 7 | 23 11 | 24 0] 1610| 21 9 20 0 
August 1163), 9 951018 | 98 7 | 22 3!o7 416 2/2211) 21 4 
September ...) 11 9 10 6/112 9) 290 0,20 5)21 7 19 2|20 4| 21 10 
Qctober “10 14' 9 9/12 4) 1811] 17. 5\18 31]) 1711) 17 3\22 7 
November .... 917! 9 6/11 4} 15 10;15 1/1910) 17 4/16 3 19 1 
December .... 9 3! 811 | 11 3) 17 5/15 3/19 7] 18 8 17 719 6 

Average for; i | 
year .... 9 14 817} 915] 16 5 | 2909 3/19 6| 14 8!19 619 0 

| 

It is to be noted that the quantity of wool carried on sheep affects 


the price of sheep considerably. As a general rule sheep at market in 
January and February have been shorn, during March and April they have 
growing fleece, from May to August they are woolly, and from September 
to the end of the year both shorn and woolly sheep are marketed. There 
is, of course, considerable variation from this generalisation owing to the 
fact that shearing in some part or other of the State usually extends from 
May to November. 


Comparison of the course of prices may be made with the monthly rain- 
fall index and the average monthly prices of wool published on previous 
pages. 


SLAUGHTERING. 


The slaughter of live stock for sale as food, either for local consumption or 
for export, is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose, in accord- 
ance with the Cattle Slaughtering Act, 1902. 


The following table shows the average number of slaughtering establish- 
menia and the number of stock slaughtered in the State jn quinquennial 
periods since 1897 and particulars for each of the last five years. The 
figures relating to the establishments prior to 1921 are in excess of. the 
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actual number, as they include a large number of butchers’ shops in country 
a ‘3 
aistricts, 


sees Stock Slaughtered in Establishments and on Farms and Stations. 
Period. Sheep. | Cattle. 

No. ) — Pigs. 

Sheep. ian Total. | Bullocks. | Cows. | Calves.; Total. 

* t 
Average— j 
5 Years ended— Thousands. 

December, 1901 ...: 1,780 4,868 158 | 5,626 231 117 | 22 370 214 
” 1906... 1,587 3,760 188 | 3,948 ; 201 87 20 308 238 
” 911. 1,275 5,780 389 | 6,169 260 138 42 440 251 
June, 1916+... eos 1,192 5,279 476 | 5,755 | 306 217 64 587 278 
» 1921 .., ae 926 3,788 337 | 4,125 275 136 55 466 296 
» 1926 ... ate 1,077 3,625 809 | 4,434; 397 218 139 754 348 
» 1931 .., one 1,078 4,272 | 1,364 | 5,636 312 246 154 712 421 

Year ended— ! 
June, 1931 ... e5 1,117 4,668 | 1,586 | 6,254 254 187 155 596 418 
March, 1932 nt 1,079 4,884 | 1,996 | 6,880 | 297 168 164 629 425 
” 1933 ote 1,154 5,383 | 2,136 | 7,519 314 180 209 703 453 
” 1934 sau 1,116 4,427 | 2,787 | 7,164 288 207 270 765 461 
» 1985 wt 1,186 | 4,437 | 2,373 | 6,810 349 251 371 971; 505 


* Includes a small number of bulls. t The period 1912 to 1915-16 eovers 43 years; the figures 
are annual averages for the period. 


The table shows that the slaughtering of sheep did not again attain the 
high pre-war level until 1982-33, when there was renewed activity in the 
export of mutton and lamb (principally the latter), fostered to some extent 
by the low price of wool. The number of cattle slaughtered has increased 
almost consistently over the past four decades, and rapidly in the last three 
years under review; partly owing to the development of a local market 
for veal and an increase in exports encouraged by provision of facilities 
for transport in chilled condition. There has also been a gradual increase 
in the number of pigs slaughtered. It is interesting to note the marked 
change in the type of sheep slaughtered. Between 1897 and 1920-21 lambs 
represented only about 6.2 per cent. of the sheep killed. Thereafter lamb 
rapidly increased in popularity, and in the last five years under review a 
ratio of almost one lamb to two sheep slaughtered was attained. 

Tn 1934-85 the stock slaughtered in the county of Cumberland numbered 
2,302,749 sheep, 2,064,128 lambs, 163,159 bullocks, 91,919 cows, 153,945 
ealves, and 226,395 pigs. The numbers slaughtered for food on stations and 
farms were:—Sheep, 1,039,136; lambs, 61,898; cattle, 24,560, and pigs, 
14,378, 

The following summary shows the distribution of slaughtering operations 
in New South Wales in the year ended 31st March, 1935. For purposes of 
classification in this table the term “abattoirs” relates to establishments 
in which 100,000 or more sheep were slaughtered :— 


\ Cattle. 
District and Establishments, Sheep. Lambs. Pigs. 
' Bullocks. | Cows. Calves. 
} 
State Abattoirs nae ..1,736,256 {1,281,535 | 126,070 | 78,584 | 137,758 | 158,260 
Other Abattoirs ahs «| 540,982 | 779,289 | 35,427 ; 10,677 | 15,128 | 22,582 
Balance of County Cumber- | 
land ‘see pn «| 25,511 3,304 1,662 2,658 1,059 | 45,553 
Total, Cumberland ...|2,302,749 |2,064,128 | 163,159 91,919 | 153,945 | 226,395 
Country Abattoirs ... ..-| 217,291 | 132,167 | 34,757 | 22,960 | 18,963 ; 31,145 
Country Slaughter-houses ...) 878,254 | 114,485 | 138,466 | 129,150 | 193,559 | 233,141 
Stations and Farms ... .. (1,039,136 61,898 | 12,841 7,446 4,273 | 14,378 
Total Country ... .../2,134,681 | 308,550 | 186,064 (159,556 | 216,794 | 278,664 
_ Grand Total ace -- 14,437,430 2,372,678 | 349,223 1251,475 | 370,739 | 505,059 


—— 
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Country killing for purposes of export or metropolitan consumption is of 
inconsiderable extent. The Newcastle District Abattoirs are included under 
the heading “Country Abattoirs.” Under the heading “Country Slaughter- 
houses” are included all licensed slaughter-houses outside county Cumber- 
land (except country abattoirs), while the slaughter for consumption on 
rural holdings is shown under the heading “stations and farms.” 

In country towns licensed slaughter-houses are inspected by a local officer 
appointed and controlled by the Local Government authorities. In Newcastle 
public abattoirs were established in 1912 under control of a beard, elected 
by the councils of the local areas in the district. 

In the metropolitan area stock is slaughtered at the State Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay. Animals sold at Flemington are inspected before being 
killed and those found to be diseased are destroyed, while “ doubtful ” beasts 
are marked for further special attention at the abattoirs. There is a staff 
of inspectors at the State Abattoirs and inspectors are stationed at private 
slaughtering premises throughout the County of Cumberland. The opera- 
tions of the inspectorial staff are supervised by the veterinary officers of the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commission, who pay regular visits to the 
different establishments. 

Particulars of stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs, Homebush Bay, 
during recent years are shown in the following statement :— 


Yoarended 30th June. | Cattle. Calves, H Sheep. } Lambs. Pigs. 
7 i 
1928... eres 225,785 111,693 1,611,191 805,596 | 179,531 
1929... See 230,153 116,757 1,381,506 690,753 | 176,053 
1930... ace 190,646 118,478 1,851,434 923,623 | 187,988 
1931... tae 157,117 103,252 1,808,259 904,129 : 184,029 
1932* ... te 175,613 89,156 2,012,245 | 1,006,122" | 168,256 
1933* ... ais 182,262 88,916 2,268,750 1,134,375 | 165,627 
1934* ... re 162,226 91,585 1,522,225 1,613,431 | 187,995 
1935* ... .. | 197,496 126,332 i 1,752,247 3,427,294 ! 155,020 
t i 


* Year ended 31st March. 


Certain aspects of the local meat trade, especially the distribution and 
consumption of meat, are discussed in the ehapter “ Food and Prices” of 
this Year Book. : 
Prices of Meat, Sydney. 

The following table shows the average wholesale prices of meat, as 
furnished by the Meat Industry Commission (in pence per lb.) delivered 
from the Pyrmont depot in Sydney in each month since January, 1933 :—~ 


Beef (Ox) per lb. | Mutton and Lamb per Ib. 
' fi 7 
: 1988, =| 1934, | 135, | gas, | 1984. 1935. 
Month, : : | 
| T rs T i 
F H. j Fa. Oy F. i |» M, Lj} M. L. M. L. 
i ‘ i 

d. ad. | d. ] ad. 8. de | d. d. d. d. d. d. 
January 21 47 | 25 | 44 21; 4°0 20 3-8 | 3°6 51 35 56 
February 22 | 44 2°8 46] 19 36 19 a7 3°6 53 2°83 54 
March 2°3 44 23 | 44 19 37 16 | 3°5 36 59 2-4 52 
April 2°65 4:3 24 al 20 37 |} 19 39 3°5 56 24 61 
May 24 40 23 39 20 37 21 | 41 33 57 30 5°6 
June 24 | 44 21 35 2°3 38 3 25° 42 33 5b 30°) 56 
July-. 2°83 48 22) 4:1 371 44 |!| 28 | 45 4-2 63 41 59 
August |. B1 | 54 | 22] 40] 30 | 48 | 33 | 46 | 46) 69 | 47 | 65 
September .. 29 54 26 44 32 53 30 | 46 40 64 ! 44 aT 
October 28 3 Bl 2-2 44 30 | 5:2 32 45 34 | 54 ! £0 60 
November .. 2°83 49 | 202! 4:5 26 4°8 30 | 4¢4 32! 53 ; 40 ) 59 
December . 25° 50. D1 | 40] 23 | 48 35 | 54 1 81] 51 ! 3:5 | 56 

| i ! i i i i 1 

: 7 7 7 
Average .. 2% «-| 2° 4°7 2°3 42 | 25 4°3 2°6 4°3 | 3°6 57 3°5 57 

I i 


F—Feres; H—Hinds. M—Mutton ; L—Lamp. 
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The average annual wholesale prices of meat in Sydney and of frozen 
Australian meat in London in pre-war years and in 1921 as compared with 
the period 1926-19385 are shown in the following table:— 


Sydaey (Pyrmont Depot). London. 
ee Beef (Ox). | , : : 
on] mmm) Meo | Ham, | Tepe) et, 
: 
per lb. | per Ib. perlb. | perlb. | per lb. per Ib. 
d. | d a. | d. d. d. 
Wi 1-7 27 2-0 27 3-5 32 
i200) B85 | 29 | 87 36 | 38 
1913 al Ok 3-4 30 | 39 | 40 4-0 
1921 a DD 5-6 42 | 68 6-5 15 
1026. sae 5-1 40 | 62 49 | 46 
192? oa 28 58 39 | 62 | 50 |) 44 
1928s) 8 53 | 45 6-7 5A Bl 
W948 69 | 44 | 6d 4-7 55 
1930 wy 45 TO) 8B BK 4-2 
1931 ren 50 | (26 46 3:5 35 
1082s, ye] 88 42 | 23 | 39 35 3-0 
198300 26 | 47 | 26 | 43 3-1 35 
1934 ahs ahs 2:3 42 | 36 57 3-4 4+] 
1985 kal OS 43 | 35 | 57 | 38 3-4 
: 1 } 
Mear Traps. 


Meat Export Trade, 


The meat export trade commenced to assume importance in New South 
Wales toward the end of the nineteenth century, when the export of frozen 
and chilled meat became possible through the provision of refrigerated space 
in ocean steamers. 

The oversea export trade has, for both frozen and canned meats, grown 
considerably, although its progress has been subject to vicissitudes, 
Especial attention is given to preparation and transport of meat for. export 
in order to ensure a high standard in the product. Stringent regulations 
have been issued by the Department of Trade and Customs regarding. 
inspection and shipment of meat exported and work is closely supervised, 
by the Commonwealth authorities. All stock killed for export are examined 
in @ manner similar to those fer local consumption, and carcases which. 
have been in cold storage are re-examined immediately before shipment. 
In all the large modern steamers visiting the ports of New South Wales 
refrigerated space has been provided. 

The beef export trade of this State, in common with that of Australia 
as a whole, has, until recently, been handicapped by being confined to 
beef in frozen condition, whereas South American suppliers: were able to 
land large quantities of chilled beef (which commands considerably higher 
prices than frezen) in British markets. During 1932, mainly as a result 
of the work of the Low Temperature Research Station at Cambridge, a 
method was evolved whereby chilled meat might be ker’ ‘or periods- 
sufficiently long for transport from Australia. Successfu" experimental 
shipments followed; the quantities since exported have. demonstrated 
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the commercial possibilities, and it can now be said that Australia has 
definitely entered the chilled beef market of the United Kingdom. A 
number of vessels have already been specially equipped for the carrying 
of chilled cargoes. During 1934-35 approximately 140,000 quarters of 
chilled beef were exported to the United Kingdom from Australia, about 
19,000 of which were shipped from New South Wales. 

The number of stock available for export depends mainly upon the season, 
as in periods of scarcity the local demand absorbs the bulk of the fat stock 
marketed. 

The quantity of frozen meat exported to all oversea destinations in 
yarious years since 1891 is shown below. Ship’s stores, amounting annually 
to several millions of pounds in weight, are not included in the table :— 


Frozen or Chilled. Preserved. 


Yi i ‘ valve or all 
ear. i ‘ ., ea 
Beef. [alien oe Sore | fy tal Weight. Value, | Exported.t 
7 ght. : | 
at 
ewt. cwt. owt. £ Ib. £ £ 
1891 * * 105.013 | 101,828 6,509,928 85,629 201,421 


559,507 | 586,036 294,596 | 14,365,200 | 187,957 | 562,389 
1901 | 115,050} 351,516 | 466,566 - 541,525 10,086,940 | 209,697 ) 914,573 
1906 | 32,640 ) 455,165 | 487,805 ' 579,294 3,121,933 , 62,807 | 724,048 
1911 65,097 | 535,259 | 600,356 753,155 | 20,783,779 | 401,384 | 1,291,404 

1915-16 7,000 | 236,099 | 243,099 , 562,262 4,087,618 | 159,711 | 771,502 

1920-21 | 110,727 ) 166,039 | 276,766 | 937,040 4,479,460 | 235,801 | 1,225,354 

1925-26 | 44,172 | 258,444 | 302,616 , 999.243 3,786,003 | 126,884 | 1,177,712 

1926-27 | 90,143 | 410,688 | 500,731 , 1,013,959 | 6,002,937 211,210 | 1,304,650 

1927-28 | 31,464 | 157,775 | 189,239 | 474,933 2,621,283 93,308 | 631,711 

1928-29 | 63,149 | 202,173 | 265,322 , 702,449 2,534,832 82,928 | 857,535 

1929-30 | 46,681 | 308,427 | 355,108 , 894,408 | 2,867,259 117,637 | 1,051,057 

1930-31 | 19.019 | 327,757 | 346,776 | 663,690 | 2,494,380 85,669 | 785,827 

1931-32 | 116,375 | 665,738 | 782,113 | 1,433,026 | 4,004,221 105,190 | 1,569,240 

1932-33 | 67,822 | 533,118 600,940 931,138 | 5,932,097 } 150,370 | 1,112,203 

1933-34 | 44,925 | 612,584 | 657,509 ' 1,423,483 3,574,964 | 99,159 | 1,553,897 

| 
t 


1896 26,529 


1934-35 | 141,841 | 616,320 758,161 | 1,775,990 | 3,449,602 | 93,874 | 1,923,860 


i t 


* Not available , 7 + Total of foregoing with addition of Bacon and Ham, Pork,and Fresh 
and Smoked Meat. 


Meat Export Control. 


Under the Meat Export Control Act, 1985, an Australian Meat Board 
has been set up, with representatives of producers, publicly owned abattoirs 
and freezing works, co-operative mucton and lamb freezing works, ex- 
porters and the Commonwealth Government. There are also State meat 
advisory Committees working in association with the Board. The 
Board has the responsibility of regulating shipments, arranging shipping 
and insurance contracts, advising as to the allocation as between States and 
between individual exporters of quantities of meat in any export programme 
which may be fixed from time to time, advertising Australian meat over- 
‘seas, fostering scientific research, and inaintaining a representative in Lon- 
‘don, To enable effective export control to be maintained, regulations which 
came into operation on 1st July, 1936, require that meat be exported only 
under license or written Ministerial authority, whilst the Board may 
require returns and information to be furnished in relation to meat or the 
meat export industry. 

A special system of grading and labelling of mutton and lamb has been 
introduced. A Meat Export Fund has been constituted to provide for the 
administrative and executive expenses of the Board and for expenditure 
on research. All levies under the Meat Export Charges Act, 1985, are 
paid to the fund. The charges payable under the Act on all meat exported 
(unless specially exempted) ate :—For beef—hindquarters, forequarters 
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and crops, $d, each; piece beef, per 165 lb., $d.; boneless beef, per 110 Ib., 
id.; Veal—carcases, $d. each; piece veal, per 70 Ib. 4d.; boneless 
veal, per 50 lb, 3d. On mutton and lamb the charge is 1d. per 
carcase or for each 40 lb. weight of part carcases. Pork carries a charge 
of 1d. per carcase and for each 100 lb. of portions of carcases. Though 
provision was made for a charge of 1d. for each 100 lb. of canned meat, it 
has been decided to exempt such meat from the levy. All meat exported 
to the Pacific Islands is also to be exempted from export charges. 


Exports of Meat to Great Britain. 


Since 1933 the British Government has taken action designed to safe- 
guard the home livestock industry and to raise prices of meat primarily in. 
the interest of British farmers. Supplies of meat to the British market were 
given special consideration when the Ottawa Agreements were negotiated, 
and the principle of quantitative restriction of exports (conserving an ex- 
panding share to the Empire countries) was accepted, Dominion suppliers 
recognising that a restoration of meat prices to aremunerative level was of 
the utmost importance. Australia undertook that exports of frozen mutton 
and lamb from the Commonwealth in 1983 would not exceed the quantity 
imported into Great Britain during 1931-82, and to endeavour that exports 
of frozen beef would not exceed the quantity exported in 1931-32 by more 
than 10 per cent., whilst the British Government agreed that no restriction 
upon the importation of meat from Australia would apply until after June, 
1934. Supplies of foreign frozen mutton, lamb and beef were reduced by 
progressive quarterly steps to 65 per cent. of the 1931-32 quantities, and 
importation of foreign chilled beef was not permitted to exceed the 1931-32 
level. 

The effect of these arrangements is apparent in the improvement of 
mutton prices shown on page 519. But a material increase in the 
price of beef was not achieved, partly because supplies from Australia 
were not fully regulated as intended, and, to some extent, owing to the 
tendency for the British consumer to use mutton and lamb in place of beef. 

After June, 1934, the right of the British Government to regulate sup- 
plies from Australia became effective and the control of imports by a system 
of quotas, determined in the light of anticipated supplies to the British 
market, was applied as from 1st January, 1935, fixing permissable arrivals 
i» the United Kingdom in the respective quota periods. 

The quotas fixed for various periods and the quantities of beef, mutton 
and lamb imported from the Commonwealth are indicated in the subjoined 
table. No quotas were fixed for 1934. 


‘Exports of Australian Meat to the United Kingdom in xessels scheduled 
to Arrive at that Destination during the Under-mentioned Periods. 


Quota. Actual Quantities, 
Quarter, Beef and Veal. | Beef and Veal. 
Mutton Mutton 
{ and | and 
Frozen and | Of which Lamb. Frozen and Of which | Lamb. 
Chilled. | Chilled. Chilled. Chilled. | 
Thousands of cwts. 
1935—Ist ..... ica 187 30 450 | 205 29 447 
2nd. ...:.6«3- 331 56 450 329 55 f 451 
3rd 450 275 
glee 1,150 | 160 4 Aon, b,089 147 4 3 
1936—Ist & 2nd... 578* 150 7) 577 100 969+ 
Brd. vescsseee 828* 180 $1,800* 774 113 
4th oo... 450* 83 J U eleeiete” "MN Jaguar R TU ae Tae 


* Including beef and veal offal. + To end of September, 
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“With the object of reaching agreement for a long-term policy, protracted 
discussions between the Australian, British and other interested Govern- 
nent’ took place in London early in 1935, without finality being reached. 
Tho British Government evinced a desire to regulate supplies by imposing 
a levy on all imported meat (with preference to the Dominions), the 
proceeds of which would be used to assist British producers who were then 
being subsidised from public funds. To these proposals no agreement was 
secured, but‘in July, 1936, after further consultation between representa- 
tives of the respective Governments, the principles of a long-term arrange- 
ment, were announced. The policy adopted provides for a duty on foreign 
meat, proceeds of which will be used to subsidise British livestock raisers; 
continued duty-free entry of meat from the Dominions; gradual reduction 
of foreign imports to a determined degree, and a corresponding increase in 
the import quotas of the Dominions. 


. The oxersca trade in frozen meat has undergone an appreciable change in 
the past twenty. years, frozen lamb having largely replaced frozen mutton. 
‘In the year 1911 the oversea export comprised 1,149,121 carcases of frozen 
“mutton and 292,258 carcases of frozen lamb. In 1934-35 the corresponding 
numbers were respectively 652,523 and 1,328,633. 


. The following comparison of the imports of meat to the United Kingdom 
illustrates the success of the Australian producer in securing a greater 
share of the British market. Imports of mutton and lamb from this country 
jncréased in proportion from 11.7 per cent. in the quinquennium ended 
1930 to 21.8 per cent. of total imports in the five years ended 1935, reaching 
26.6 per cerit. in 1935. In similar comparisons the ratios of Australian to 
total imports of beef were 7.3 per cent., 10.8 per cent., and 12.2 per cent. 


~ Peet (000 omitted) Frozen and Chilled. Mutton-and Lamb (000 omitted), 
Year. ' South | | Australian. Other. | Total. ane wenn: | Australian. Total, 

tons. | tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. | tons. | tons 
yo26 | 571 57 35 | 663 92 | 134 ; 38 | 267 
1927, | 617 32 22 | 671 | 106 137 | B81 j 276 
7928 | 532 61 26 | 609 | 113 140 27 | «(281 
1929 518 46 19 | 588 | 96 137 | 30 | 282 
1930, 506 40 33 | 57 | OF | 165 | 41 | 319 
1931 | 5090 BT 33 | 599 ; 92 | 178 77 | 355 
1932 482 48 38568 | 77 | 196 | 58 | 348 
1933 447 | 58 49 5B4) 79 | 187 | 65 | 333 
1934 | 436 79 | 68 583 63 178 | 81 324 
1935 | 435 710 68 | 573 62 is2 | 89 | 385 


* Including other. 


” Prices of Meat, London. 


The movement of the London prices-for Australian frozen meat during the 
last four years in comparison with 1913 and 1928 is shown below. The 
monthly quotations represent the averages of weekly top prices and the 
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annual averages are the means of the monthly averages. All. prices are in 
sterling. . 


{ Frozen Beef (ainds) per Ib. i Frozen Mutton per tb. + *' 
Month. ; ae T” |- —— 
1 1913, | 1928. ; 1932. | 1933, 103s | 1085/1018. 1928, | 1932. | 1933. | 1934, | 1935. 
all) aod ds Cage ack dete ac Pb ae de Pee ba 
January | 32] 5 | 34] 32! 32) 32) 44: 5} 4) 34) 48 | 42 
February .... 34 | 42 | 34) 33 | 32/ 32/ 4 | 5t| 32 [ Bh) 4B) 4 
Mareh ... w| 34] 5 8] B34, 34] 32] 32] 53!) Bh] 3h) 43) 38 
April ... 00.) BE] 43) 4h) 8h) 82 Bip ao 33 4} 4b) 38 
May ... «| 34 | 5$/ * | 22) 32] 32) 32) * | BE} 8h) 4 1 8 
June... =. BF | 6 | 4h] 22) Bh) BZ: 4 | * | OE) BE) 4a) 8 
July .. «| 4 | 62) 32: 28] 35] 38! 4 ) * | Qt) Bh) 4g! 2g 
August ww 4} 6 | Bhi ob; gh ga! 4 ; * | ah Ba! 4b) 2% 
September...) 4 ; 54) 3g!) 3f{ 34 | 32 4 ) * | 2b) 33) 4 3g 
October wi 4b) 5 | 3h] Bh} 34) 3g) 4 | SE) 2!) 3g] 3h] 3 
November ..,| 441) 5 | 32) 34) 34) 3%) 4 | 42) 34 | 32) 32) 3h: 
December... 44 | 4%) 3§| 38 | 34) 3§ 44) 42) 38 43 3% | 38 
Annual Average) 4 | 53] 34 atl 33) 32) 4 | 5a] 3 3h 4 33 
L 5 i i j J 


* No quotation. 


The average wholesale prices per pound obtained in each of the past tem 
years for Scottish and frozen mutton sold in London were:— 


Aus- | Argen- 


i New | IS ~ - sest, New 

Year, Years [sco scottish. |zesfna,| pale | oie | Year. | schttich.| Zealand. tralian, | “tine, 

a { a |] a | a a ae 
1926 ii cf | 48 | 5h ft losl | 10% | 42 | 3) | 4: 
1927 11} 63 42 | 53 || i932 | * | 3g 3. | 3h 
1928 | 129 | 7g ) 54 | 6g |} 1933 | * | 4 aye 
1929 12} 6} 43 | Bk i} 1934 | 10p | 5 4h 4g 
1930 | 123 | bt | 4¢ | 48 | 1935 ; 10 | 4h | 4 


n i 


* Not available. 


Meat Works. 

Apart from slaughtering, important subsidiary industries in the handling. 
of meat have arisen in the form of refrigerating and meat-preserving works,. 
seme further information regarding which is given in the chapter “Fac- 
tories” of this Year Book. The extent of their activities, however, is 
subject to marked seasonal fluctuations. Particulars of the numbers of 
sheep and cattle handled in the various works, and of the output during 
the past nine years are shown below :— 


Carcases etc. Treated. Output of Meat Preserving Works. 
; 
Year, | Refrigerating Worka, Meat Preserving: Tinned Meat. eae ate 
| aaah ieee ieee 
i 1 
Cattle. | Sheep. | Sheep. mete Weight. | Value. Value. 
No. | No. No. | Ib. (000). {Ibs (000) £ £ 
1926-27 30,247 | 1,225,182 60,507 18,496 | 6,673 217,238 | 138,653 
1927-28 30,202 | 641,082 1,642 9,182 3,920 167,815 | 42,619 
1928-29 51,410 | 718,571 55 10,681 4,251 172,627 | 70,524 
1929-30 48,421 1,132,552 1,416 | 10,979 4,185 162,408 ; 70,238 
1930-31 30,261 | 1,327,692 3,232 10,472 | 4,158 149,387 | 31,459 
1931-32 42,227 , 2,127,645 1,046 13,985 | 5,814 169,581 | 78,522 
1932-33 60,627 | 1,818,696 13,083 19,881 | 7,522 187,494 | 86,555 
1933-34 | 46,206 2,053,420 2,829 11,515 | 4,910 148,030 | 53,522 


1934-35 | 97,337 | 2,210;908 1,790 13,807 | 5,479 | 162,596 , 28,808 
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Included in the meat and sundries treated in meat preserving works in 
1934-35 were 9,369,537 Ib. of beef, 2,706,433 Ib. of mutton, and 1,730,591 Ib. 
of sheep and ox tongues. 


Orner PAstoraL Propucts AND BY-PRODUCTS. 


The minor products accruing from pastoral occupations include skins and 
hides, tallow, lard and fat, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust, glue pieces, 
and hair. Some of these are discussed in the chapter relating to factories, 
and the following table contains particulars of the oversea exports of these 


products at intervals since 1901 :— 


| Oversea Exports. 
Products. | = 7 [ j . 
1901. | 1911. 1920-21. | 1930-31. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 
\ | 
Skins and Hides— : ! 
Cattle nae sue we No. 91,084 263,306 . 219,0°0! 520,917 338,911 610,897 
Horse... my .. No. 472° 1,392 | 140 3,618 ee, ta 
Nabbit and Hare lb * 5,795,839 | 3,387,480 4,679,429 7,178,193 | 6,202,286 
Sheep We No * , 2,410,543 | 1,399,383 3,302,037 1,888,595 | 2,287,057 
Other £ 184,522 | 296,672 © 690,662 | 179,819; 937,211 | 150,285 
Bonedust we ewt 66.473 (116,73: 59,670 | 6 25 | 41 
Bones ... ee she oe CWE. 3,207 6,807 11,152 | 5,646 4,379 | 5,733 
Furs (not on the skin) £ 767 117 oie as Ses \ a 
QGlue-pieces and Sinews ewt 12,862 20,580 46,7385 3,106 269 223 
Glycerine and Lanoline . lb. * 138.347 1,135 96,628) 252,397 820,242 
Hair (other than human) ... lb. 165,562 : 255,819 , 92,165 86.206 80,316 108,209 
Hoofs ... See se + owt. 2,215 | 8,733 | 3,159 2.885 3,449 8,793 
Horns ... Ste wee eee 12,532 | 13,475 14,548 4,325 3,804 4,541 
Lard and Refined Animal Fats Ib. 13,633 | 227,000 | 2,191,819 186,991 269,010 459,088 
Leather ave sie Jas & 874,541 | 334,996 | 524,078 258,178} 323,538 267,562 
Sausage-casings 1. £ : 52.562 | 99,653 | 128,861} 98,500] 90,718 
‘Tallow (unrefined)... .. ewt.| 305,227 | 612,911 | 233,891 227,993) 195,686 319,522 
Total Value of above-mentioned ! ; 
minor Pastoral Products ex- | i 
ported ooo de w-£] 1,223,728 | 2,486,492 | 3,385,838 2,149,714 2,246,050 | 2,224,€08 
i | { 
* Not available. 
Skins and hides are the most important of the items included in the table, 
-and the number and value of these vary 1n accordance with slaughtering 


operations, and in the case of rabbit skins, ete. as a result of prices 
obtainable. 


Vatuw or Pasrorat Propucrs Exprorren. 


The total value of goods exported oversea, which may be classed as pas- 
toral products or by-products (apart from dairy and farmyard products), 
ig very large. Particulars of the value, as declared upon export, of such 
products exported oversea from New South Wales during the five years 
.ended June, 1925, and in certain recent years, are shown in the following 
table:— 


Tal 7 Hl ( 


Commodity. | foo. | 1931-32, | «1982-38. | ~=—«19B3-B4. | -1984-85. 
( ‘ef “4 
| { 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Wool vee ...| 20,851,506 | 13,896,532 | 16,072,319 | 24,255,820 | 16,719,987 
Meat | -'1,200.785 | 1,569,240 | 1,112,203 | 1,558,897 | 1,923,860 
Livestock... «. 60,903 54,609 56,755 44,506 72,131 


Other* ... «| 4,163,053 1,676,092 | 1,539,559 2,246,050 2,224,608 
Total ... ss} 26,276,247 | 17,196,473 18,780,836 } 28,100,273 | 20,940,586 


Proportion of total) per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
fexports oversea 54:7 558 | 57-1 71-4 6071 


i 
! 
5 ! 
* Items listed in previous table. + Excluding bullion and specie, 
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The above figures are not comparable with those relating to the value of 
production which follow, since they contain items which have been enhanced 
in value by manufacture and other processes. In addition, they are not 
valued as at the place of production, but on the basis of f.o.b. Sydney, and 
they do not relate to goods produced during the year as do the estimates of 
the value of production. 


VALUE or PastoraL Propuction. 


It is difficult, from the nature of the industry, to estimate the return 
from pastoral pursuits as at the place of production; but, taking the Sydney 
prices as a standard, and making due allowance for incidental charges, such 
as railway carriage or freight and commission, the farm values of pastoral 
production from the different kinds of stock during various years since 
1901 are shown in the following table:— 


Estimated Annual Farm Value of Pastoral Production (000 omitted). 
Yea Sheep. Cattle. 
I. 

Wool. Pies Horses. Total. bd none 
Slaught | exported, | Suh | peported. | so 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 8. d. 
1901 8,425 2,071 8 1,229 eee 722 | 12,447 9 21 
1906 13,792 3,514 eee 1,520 eee 885 | 19,711 13 5 6 
1911 14,085 | 2,81] See 1,689 see 2,001 | 20,586 {12 7 3 
1915-16 | 13,298 | 4,295 see 3,729 |... 2,172 | 23,495 12 8 1 
1920-21 13,023 2,313 Ses 2,973 «. | 2,027 | 20,336 914 7 
1925-26 | 26,223 ; 2,297 609 4,678 (—)1,314 212 | 32,704 14 111 
1926-27 | 33,234 2,591 2,159 | 4,934 |(—) 239 232 | 42,911 1 1 4 
1927-28 | 33,874 | 2,640) 1,941 4,888 |(—)1,980 231 | 41,594 | 17 110 
1928-29 | 30,879 2,801 1,576 5,814 |(—) 583 192; 40,679 ; 16 7 6 
1929-30 | 18,099 2,732 1,243 4,508 (—) 334 107 | 26,355 10 8 3 
1930-31 13,705 1,795 364 | 2,767 |(--) 899 103 | 17,835 70 2 
1931-32 |; 15,233 1,543 373 | 2,632 |(—) 565 115 | 19,331 710 7 
1932-33 , 16,659 1,113 911 2,615 |(—) 69| 144 | 21,373 8 5 90 
1933-34 29,951 2,268 733 2,585 (—) 1,020 145 | 34,662 13 5 3 
1984-35 | 18,045 | 3,352 421 2,896 ee 218 | 23,931 9 1 8 


{(—) Denotes excess of imports. 


In accordance with a decision of the Conference of Statisticians, values 
for 1925-26 and subsequent years were revised by excluding valuations 
of natural increase of sheep and cattle which had been included in those 
years and not in previous years. At the same time, the value of skin wools 
was deducted from the value of sheep slaughtered in order to eliminate dupli- 
cation. In view of the diminution of horse-breeding the method of calcu- 
lating the value of the cast was revised in 1925-26, and this led to the 
substantial reduction in the totals shown. It is estimated that the value of 
the principal materials used in the pastoral industry was £620,000 in 
1934-35, and the depreciation on machinery, £193,000. 


Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
the indigenous dingo, or so-called native dog, and the fox, which has been 
introduced from abroad; but graminivorous animals, such as kangaroos, 
wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-named which are of 
foreign origin, are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the latter 
part of 1920, however, native dogs became an increasing menace to flocks in 
the Western Division, and added considerably to the difficulties experienced 
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‘by. graziers in that region. In 1921 a Wild Dog Destruction Act was passed, 
placing the matter in the control of the Western Land Board. This board 
was charged with the maintenance of the border fence between Queensland 
and New South Wales and with the prosecutiou of measures calculated to 
destroy the dingo pest. It has also completely taken over the control of 157 
miles of dog-proof fencing formerly administered by the South Australian 
Government. During the year ended 81st December, 1935, a sum of 
£7,934 was collected as rates under this Act, and £9,092 was expended; 
for 1934 the corresponding figures were £8,090 and £5,365 respectively. The 
pest has been so far checked that it was possible to re-stock with sheep hold- 
ings which for some time had been used for cattle only. The rate imposed 
under the Act was reduced from 4d. per acre to gd. per acre in 1932, 
and the surplus funds accumulated at the higher rate are being expended to 
supplement the annual receipts. The credit balance on 31st Deeember, 
1985, was £12,033. 
Rabbits. 


A brief account of the measures taken to combat the pest was published 
on page 794 of the Year Book for 1921, and further reference to rabbits 
was published on page 648 of the Year Book for 1928-99. It is claimed 
that a virus, infection with which is fatal to rabbits but without effect upon 
other animals, has been discovered and controlled experiments with this 
means of rabbit extermination are being undertaken. 


The total length of rabbit-proof fencing erected by the State to 30th 
June, 1934, was approximately 1,332 miles, and the cost £69,888. It is 
estimated that pastures protection boards erected 1,127 miles and private 
owners 146,453 miles, the respective costs being £67,975 and £9,867,379. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of frozen rabbits and 
hares, and of rabbit and have skins exported from New South Wales to 
countries outside Australia :— 


| Exports Oversea. 
| 
Year. Frozen Rabbits and Hares, i Rabbit and Hare Skins, 
ol s Total 
| Quantity. Value. } Quantity. — | Value. ; Value. 
; “ 
pairs. £ lb. £ £ 
1901 6,158 « 9,379 15,537 
1906 , 5,938,518 | 246,803 | 7,380,455 293,260 540,063 
1911 6,806,246 | 330,741 5,795,839 | 295,476 | 626,217 
1915-16 9,487,687 | 607,711 : 4,352,640 | 210,935 818,646 
1920-21 2,830,315 | 301,615 3,387,480 | 609,570 911,185 
1925-26 | 3,510,311 340,171 11,004,446 | 2,231,687 | = 2,57 1,808 
1926-27 2,881,701 | 257,641 11,860,570 2,437,010 i 2,694,651 
1927-28 2,884,026 ( 262,759 9,316,863 1,886,523 , 2,149,282 
1928-29 1,956,508 193,525 8,225,868 1,950,027 2,143,552 
1929-30 | 2,371,506 214,203 5,817,998 . 1,042,068 1,256,271 
1930-31 3,526,033 252,074 4,679,429 415,245 667,319 
1931-32 | 5,064,189 | 313,029 5,177,364 345,152 658,181 
1932-33 6,486,025 323,398 5,447,487 313,111 636,509 
1933-34 | 3,067,935 203,342 7,176,707 | 672,462 875,804 
1934-35 | 2,769,216 145,144 6,201,754 | 631,001 776,145 
| 
. * Not available. 


It is apparent that the rabbit industry has assumed an important place 
jn the oversea trade of the State, although its volume is subject to pro- 
nounced seasonal and market fluctuations. 
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Wire-neiting Advances. 


Under the Pastures Protection Act, 1934, the provisions of the Act 
thereby repealed which enabled advances to be made to settlers for the pur- 
chase of wire netting (outlined in previous issues of this Year Book) were 
retained, but the Pastures Protection Boards, which formerly were liable 
for making advances and for their repayment, act merely as collecting 
agents for the Minister for Lands, to whom the land-owner is now directly 
responsible. From funds provided by Parliament, the Minister may pur- 
chase and sell to owners of private land, netting or other materials used in 
the construction of rabbit-proof, dog-proof or marsupial-proof fences, or 
machinery, plant or substances for the destruction of noxious animals, pay- 
ment therefor, with interest, being made by annual instalments extending 
over such period as the Minister may determine. 


Netting, etc., must be used for the purpose indicated, erected within a 
specified period, and maintained in repair until the debt is extinguished. 
The purchase money and interest becomes a charge upon the holding of 
the owner and has priority over ali mortgages or charges other than debts 
due to the Crown. 


Netting, etc., may also be sold for cash to the occupier of any holding 
upon security being given that the material will be used on the holding and 
within the time specified by the Minister. 


Figures as to operations during the year 1933-34 with those for 1934-35 
shown in brackets were as follow:—The quantities of material supplied to 
landholders were 2,081 (1,333) miles of wire netting, 253 (189) tons of 
fencing wire, 104 (95) tons barbed wire in addition to sundry materials, 
the total value being £82,515 (£54,002). Repayments during the year 
anjounted to £68,169 (£62,063). A sum of £565,000 has been voted by 
Parliament since 1905 for the purpose of making wire-netting advances. 
By utilising this sum and re-advancing moneys repaid, the Department of 
Lands has made advances amounting to £1,286,710 at 380th June, 1934, and 
£1,340,700 at 30th June, 1935. 


The amount outstanding in respect of advances made by the State was 
£495,543 at 30th June, 1934, and £504,918 at 30th June, 1935. 


In terms of the Advances to Settlers Act, 1923, a trust fund was estab- 
lished by the Commonwealth, from which advances for the purchase of 
wire-netting may be made to the States. The wire-netting is then supplied 
to the settlers at such price and upon such terms as are prescribed by regu- 
Jation. The total advances to New South Wales under this Act to 30th 
June, 1935, amounted to £54,318, and the repayments amounted to £25,804. 


Pastures Protection Boarps. 


The Pastures Protection Act, 1934, which came into operation on 29th 
March, 1935, completely revised the law in relation to pastures protection. 


For the purpose of administering the Pastures Protection Act which 
relates to destruction of rabbits and noxious animals, travelling stock, 
sheep brands and marks, and certain other matters, the State is divided into 
63 Pastures Protection Districts, for each of which there is constituted a 
board of eight directors, elected every three years by ratepayers from 
among their own number. There are also stock inspectors and rabbit 
inspectors, who are paid from the funds of the Pastures Protection Boards 
to which they are attached. 
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Rates to provide funds for the purposes of the buards are levied upon 
owners of ten or more head of large stock, or 100 or more sheep, at a rate 
not exceeding fourpence per head of large stock and two-thirds of a penny 
per head of sheep, but a rebate of one-half may be made to occupiers of 
holdings enclosed with wire-netting fences which in the opinion 
of the board are rabbit proof, and provided the holdings have been kept 
reasonably free from rabbits during the calendar year immediately preced- 
ing that for which the rate is made. The funds so raised may be applied 
by the boards to defraying expenses incurred in administering the Act, and 
for any other purpose approved by the Minister. The boards are required 
each year to pay 8 per cent. of their revenue to the Colonial Treasurer to 
cover the cost of administering the Act. 


Since 1918 the boards have levied rates on travelling stock in the Eastern 
and Central Divisions to constitute a fund for the improvement of 
travelling stock and camping reserves under the boards’ control. 


The boards are empowered also to erect rabbit-proof fences as “ barrier” 
fences wherever they deem necessary, to pay a bonus for the scalps of 
noxious animals, and to enforce the provisions for the compulsory destruc- 
tion of rabbits. 


REGISTRATION OF BraNps. 


The Registration of Stock Brands Act, which came into force on 18th 
December, 1921, cancelled the registration of all existing brands and pro- 
vided for re-registration of those which owners desired to retain, upon 
application being made within a prescribed period. The Act was amended 
in 1923. Of approximately 143,000 registered large stock brands in existence 
at the time of passing the principal Act, 48,229 were re-registered, and to 
80th June, 1935, additional applications to the approximate number of 
84,695 had been registered, making the total number at that date 77,924. 
Excluding transfers and cancellations, etc., the number of individual brands 
was approximately 70,500. Brands for large stock may be used on either 
cattle or horses. A registered brand may not be used by any person other 
than the proprietor. 


Sheep brands, of which the registrations are approximately 41,000, are 
issued for Pastures Protection Districts and may not be duplicated in any 
ene district; the same brand may, however, be issued in several Pastures 
Protection Districts. 


ANIMAL HEALTH. 


Although, as in all stock-raising countries, diseases of various kinds exist 
amongst the stock of the State, yet, in common with the rest of Australia, it 
is free from many cf the more serious epizootic and parasitic diseases which 
cause heavy loss in other pastoral countries. It is, for instance, free 
from rinderpest, foot and mouth disease, rabies, glanders, swine fever, 
sheep scab, and trypanosomiasis. Since the passage of the Stock Diseases 
Act, in 1923, considerable advance has been made in the control of disease 
generally. Under this Act certain diseases are made notifiable, and necessary 
powers are provided for the inspection of stock and for the detention, 
seizure, treatment, quarantine and destruction of diseased stock. 


The whole of the work connected with the inspection of stock for 
disease has been concentrated under the Department of Agriculture, 
which maintains a staff of veterinary officers and inspectors of stock 
stationed at strategic points throughout the country, with headquarters at 
Sydney. Control has been decentralised by the appointment of District 
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Veterinary Officers, cach with a group of inspectors under his supervision. 
This arrangement has enabled such diseases as anthrax and pleuro- 
pneumonia to be dealt with more expeditiously and the work of each group 
of inspectors to be co-ordinated by their senior officers. Careful attention 
is given by this staff to the inspection of cattle on dairies, particularly those 
supplying milk for human consumption. 


Within recent years a scheme for the creation of accredited tubercle-free 
herds has been put in operation, and this has lately been extended to cover 
certain areas, chiefly municipalities, in various parts of the State. 


Research work has been developed during the last few years. A well- 
equipped station is established at Glenfield under the immediate control 
of the Director of Veterinary Research, with a_ staff of veterinary 
officers and laboratory assistants carrying out both diagnostic and research 
work, The operations at this station are closely co-ordinated with those of 
the field staff. Movements of livestock interstate are controlled, and a 
staff of Inspectors is maintained where required along the borders. This 
work is of particnlar importance in connection with the Queensland border 
owing to the presence of cattle tick in that State. Power is provided to 
enable the enforcement of dipping before cattle or horses are allowed to 
enter New South Wales. 


Cattle Tick Eradication. 

The most difficult problem confronting the veterinary authorities is the 
question of cattle tick eradication. The cattle tick first gained access to 
New South Wales in the early years of the century and continuous struggle 
has been maintained to prevent its introduction into clean parts of the 
State. Although the spread of the tick could not be entirely prevented, 
restrictive efforts have been successful] in preventing large areas of the State 
from becoming affected, and in preventing the introduction of tick fever. 
In 1932, however, owing to movements of cattle from one property, a large 
additional area had to be quarantined, as three small infestations were dis- 
covered. For the first time in the history of tick infestation in Australia 
a complete eradication policy was carried out in a definite section of the 
tick quarantine areas. The treatment necessitated by such a policy 
terminated in June, 1933, and since then close inspection has been con- 
ducted in order to determine its effectiveness. This area wag duly released 
at the end of June, 1934. This work, however, is costly, involving an 
expenditure of as much as £150,000 per annum. Under an ar- 
rangement between the Commonwealth Government and the States 
of New South Wales and Queensland, the Commonwealth authorities 
have agreed to contribute a share of the cost, the amounts for the years 
1983-84 and 1934-35 being £44,450 and £45,100 respectively. The creation 
of the Cattle Tick Control Commission in 1926 has brought about increased 
co-ordination between the authorities of the States concerned. The methods 
of control and eradication are based on similar lines to those which have 
been successful in the United States of America and include control of 
stock movements and the regular dipping of stock within areas selected for 
eradication. Dips are provided by the Government, and private dips con- 
structed in accordance with the plang and specifications of the Department 
are subsidised. 


Swine Compensation Act, 1928. 


Following an outbreak of swine fever which occurred in 1928, the Swine 
Compensation Act was passed to provide for the payment of compen- 
sation for pigs condemned on account of the presence of certain diseascy 
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and for careases cotidemned in slaughter-houses as unfit for human con- 
sumption because of the presence of disease. The funds required for pay- 
ment of compensation are collected by the sale of swine duty stamps, which 
are affixed to a register kept at each slaughtering establishment to indicate 
the number of pigs slaughtered. In this way information is obtained as to 
the herds likely to be affected with tuberculosis, and the legislation has done 
much to create confidence in the pig-raising industry. 


Diseases of Poultry. 


The increase in economic importance of the poultry industry, information 
respecting which appears at a later page, has engaged the attention of 
the department, and owing to the ease with which poultry diseases spread, 
the greatest care is taken to prevent the possibility of these diseases being 
introduced into New South Wales. This State was recently threatened with 
an invasion of fowl pest from Victoria, but the Victorian authorities 
were successful in controlling the outbreak and eradicating the disease. 


VETERINARY SurGeons Act. 


The Veterinary Surgeons Act came into operation on 5th December, 1923, 
to provide for the registratiou of veterinary surgeons, aud to regulate the 
practice of veterinary science. A Board of Veterinary Surgeons hag been 
established to administer the Act, which specifies the qualifications for 
registration and prohibits practice by unregistered persons. 


As at 31st December, 1935, there were registered 227 veterinary surgeons. 


AUSTRALIAN Pasrorar Researcu Trust Lrvirep. 


Following upon a resolution passed on 25th June, 1927, at a joint confer- 
ence of the Australian Woolgrowers’ Council and the National Council of 
Wool Selling Brokers of Australia, a fund has been established to promote 
pastoral research. A voluntary contribution of 2s. per bale of the 1928-29 
clip was invited and to June, 1929, the total receipts amounted to £40,284. 
The Australian Pastoral Research Trust Limited was registered as a 
company with an initial capital of £48,000. At 31st March, 1936, the 
capital funds in the hands of the Trust totalled £55,200. Its objects 
are to promote the growth, development, and best interests of the pastoral 
and grazing industry by any means, especially through scientific and 
economic research relating in particular to stock diseases, animal pests, 
harmful plant life, and edible plants. The work of the Trust is co-ordinated 
with that of the Council of Scientifie and Industrial Research and is 
described fully in the annual reports of both organisations 

During the year ended 31st March, 1936, an amount of £3,271 was 


expended on research, making a total research expenditure of £12,407 since 
the inception of the Trust. 


DAIRYING, POULTRY, Ete. 


Tue natural condiitons in parts of New South Wales are highly favourable 
to the development of the dairying industry. The soil and climate in the 
coastal portions of the State are suitable for the maintenance of the dairy 
herds with: a minimum of expense and labour, as the rainfall is abundant: 
and the animals do not require housing nor hand-feeding during a long 
winter, as in cold countries. Natural pasture is generally available through- 
out the year, and hand-feeding is necessary only in very dry seasons. 


Dairying operations in New South Wales are said to have begun during 
the twenties of last century in the immediate vicinity of Sydney and in 
the Illawarra districts to supply the population of the metropolis, The 
development of dairying as a national industry, however, was slow until 
the introduction of refrigeration enabled producers to overcome disabilities 
in manufacturing and distributing perishable dairy products in a warm 
climate and to export the surplus oversea. Pasteurisation and the applica- 
tion of machinery to the treatment of milk and the manufacture of butter, 
the development of the factory system, and improvements in regard to 
ocean transport have enabled production to expand; butter has become 
an importaut item of the export trade. 


In the drier inland divisions, sheep and wheat farming are the main 
rural industries, and the area devoted to dairying is not extensive. In these 
districts dairy-farming is undertaken to supply local wants, and a number 
of well-equipped factories have been established in proximity to inland 
towns. Dairying is conducted also on the Murrumbidgee and Hay irriga- 
tion areas. 


In the coastal division 18,521 holdings were used exclusively for dairying 
in 1984-85 and 8,873 for dairying combined with other purposes. In the 
other parts of the State, where fodder must be grown for winter feeding 
the industry is conducted usually in conjunction with agriculture and 
grazing—there being only 1,408 holdings used solely for dairying and 3,779 
for dairying in combination with other rural pursuits. The extent to 
which dairying was conducted with wheat farming in 1932-83 was shown at 
pages 65 and 66 of the Official Year Book, 1932-38. 


The total area devoted to dairying in the year 1930-31, the last year for 
which the particulars are available, was approximately 5,483,000 acres, of 
which 4,783,000 acres were in the coastal division; of this latter area 
2,214,000 acres were in the North Coast and 1,677,000 acres in the Hunter 
and Manning divisions. 


Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for dairy 
eattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. In 
the winter the natural herbage is supplemented by fodder crops, such as 
maize, barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum, or 
the planter’s friend. Ensilage also is made for fodder, but the quantity 
made in each year is not large, although tending to increase. The area of 
land devoted to sown grasses in March, 1935, amounted. to 2,492,612 acres, of 
which 2,294,547 acres were in the coastal district. The produce of this land 
is used mainly as food for dairy cattle. The practice of manuring pastures 
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has been adopted in dairying districts during recent years, and an extension 
in this direction ig anticipated. Particulars relating to the use of manures 
on pastures appear at page 490 of this issue. 


Supervision of Dairying and Dairy Products. 
Legislation relating to dairying and dairy products has been enacted 


by the State and the Commonwealth to provide for the supervision of pro- 
duction and distribution and for organised marketing. 


The State Acts are the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930; the Dairy 
Industry Act, 1915-1932; and the Dairy Products Act, 1933. The Federal 
Acts are concerned mainly with the export trade, viz., the Commerce 
(Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905-1933; the Dairy Produce Export Control 
Act, 1924; the Dairy Produce Export Charges Act, 1924-1929; and the 
Dairy Produce Act, 1933-1935. Legislation relating to the milk supply of 
Sydney and Newcastle, which is supervised by the Milk Board, is described 
in the chapter “Food and Prices.” 


The Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930, consolidated laws designed to 
prevent the spread of disease through unhygieniec conditions in the handling 
of milk and milk products. Under this law all dairymen and milk vendors 
are required to register their premises with local authorities and the pre- 
mises are subject to inspection. It is illegal for any person to sell milk 
or milk products produced on unregistered premises. Reference to the 
beneficial effects of this law in relation to public health is made in the 
chapter “Vital Statistics” of this Year Book. 


The Dairy Industry Act prescribes that dairy factories and stores must be 
registered. Cream supplied to a dairy factory must be tested and graded at 
the factory, and the farmer is paid on the basis of the butter-fat contents, 
or on the amount of commercial butter obtained from his cream. Butter 
must be graded on a uniform basis and packed in boxes bearing registered 
brands indicating the quality of the product and the factory where it was 
produced. The testing and grading at the factory may be done only by 
persons holding certificates of qualification. 


The State has been divided into eleven dairying districts, and in each an 
experienced dairy instructor is appointed to supervise the dairy factories 
and to administer the Dairy Industry Act and regulations thereunder. 
He acts as inspector, instructs the factory managers and cream-graders 
in matters connected with the industry, and advises the dairy-farmers, 
especially those supplying cream of inferior quality. He also exercises 
supervision over the quality of butter produced, and may order structural 
improvements in factory premises. Usually the number of factories under 
the supervision of each instructor does not exceed twenty. 


Since the Dairy Industry Act came into force there has been marked 
improvement in factory premises and in the quality of the butter produced. 
During the twelve months ended February, 1936—when the output was 
about 120,000,000: lb.—nearly 88 per ceut. was marketed as choicest grade. 


The supervision of dairy products for the oversea export trade is con- 
ducted by officers appointed by the Federal Government, under the Com- 
merce (Trade Descriptions) Act of 1905-1933. Since 1st August, 1924, a 
national brand has been placed on all Australian butter graded for export 
as choicest quality. This brand consists of the figure of a kangaroo imposed 
on the boxes as well as the ordinary trade-marks in use. 
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During the year ended June, 1936, Federal officers examined 690,577 
boxes of New South Wales butter for oversea export from Sydney and New- 
castle. Of these 518,603 boxes, or 75.1 per cent., were classed as choicest, 
129,587 as first grade, 23,489 boxes as second grade, aud 8,717 boxes as pastry 
butter; 10,181 boxes were prohibited from export. 

The following table shows the quantities of butter of “choicest” grade 
submitted for export by the various States in 1926-27, 1930-31, and in each 
ot the last three years :— 


Number of Boxes examined. 


State. i j 
1926-27, 1930-31. 1932-38. | 1933-84. 1984-35, 


~_ Soetihacte ~ ——— a — | = 
New South Wales... «| 382,485 | 629,869 855,787 | 1,148,970 ; 1,104,126 
Percentage of choicest... 60-6 870 |! 81-4 82:9 84:5 
Victoria 24 ais we] '784,345 | 1,133,075 | 1,680,667 | 1,431,686 | 1,710,596 
Percentage of choicest ... 79-8 37-5 53-1 36:3 40-5 
Queensland ... ree a 486,122 | 1,240.966 | 1,368,016 1,782,888 | 1,902,736 
Percentage of choicest ... 54:5 61-4 | 37:6 49-2 40.5 
South Australia 3 w.| 35,686 50,795 | 175,877 | 161,665 159,160 
Percentage of choicest ...| 63-6 15-6 29-7 27°6 4.1 
Tasmania see ee sae 22,598 | 74,121 | 79,422 57,647 80,069 
Percentage of choicest .../ 78:0 21-3 38-1 48°6 44.2 
Western Australia... Ni Ni ; 40,857 39,029 41,797 
Percentage of choicest te | 0-98 04 | 5.9 


An examination of the figures shown above discloses that 60.6 per cent. 
of the total quantity of butter submitted by New South Wales for export-in 
1926-27 was graded as “choicest.” The proportion increased to 87 per cent. 
in 1930-31, but was lower in subsequent years. Nevertheless the propor- 
tion of choicest grade in New South Wales has been far in excess of the 
corresponding percentage in the other States. 


DartryInG ORGANISATIONS. 


Most of the dairy factories in New South Wales are conducted en co- 
operative principles by associations of producers. Out of this system a 
number of organisations have been developed for promoting the interests 
of producers and for regulating domestic and export trade. Some of these 
organisations are federal in character. 


Advisory Boards. 


The principal advisory bodies are the Ministerial Dairy Council and 
Australian Dairy Council and State advisory boards. ‘The Ministerial 
Council consists of the Commonwealth Minister for Commerce and the 
Minister of Agriculture of each State. It meets at least once a year to 
consider matters of policy and future development, and matters remitted 
by the Australian Dairy Council and State advisory boards. 

The Dairy Council consists of members appointed by the State com- 
mittees and is concerned with the advancement and protection of the 
industry, standardisation of quality, increased production, and increased 
home consumption of milk products. The funds of the Council are derived 
from a fee of $d. per package of butter and cheese exported oversea, imposed 
by regulation in terms of the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905- 
1933. The State Advisory Board in New South Wales consists cf official 
representatives of the State and Commonwealth Governments and six 
representatives of producers, 
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Export and Marketing Organisations. 

The Australian Dairy Produce Export Board is charged with the regu- 
lation of the export trade in dairy products, in terms of the Dairy Produce 
Export Control Act, 1924. The membership consists of a representative 
of the Commonwealth Government, nine members elected by co-operative 
butter and cheese factories, two elected by proprietary factories, and one 
representative of the f.o.b. sellers of dairy produce. Exporters of butter 
and cheese operate under licenses issued by the Minister for Commerce 
subject to terms and conditions which are prescribed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board. Contracts as to freight and marine insurance on ship- 
ments of dairy produce are made by the Board, and it is authorised to 
maintain an agency in Great Britain to advise it as to market conditions and 
the disposal of dairy produce abroad. The expenses of the Board are 
paid by means of a levy on butter and cheese expected, the current rates 
being 1-30d. per |b. of butter and 1-60d. per lb. of cheese. 


The “Paterson” Plan. 

A voluntary marketing scheme known as the “Paterson Plan’? was 
inaugurated on 1st January, 1926, with the object of stabilising the butter 
markets in Australia. The scheme was an outcome of efforts towards 
stabilisation in the various butter-producing States, and it was organised 
on a federal basis when the butter manufacturers agreed to the voluntary 


regulation of interstate trade in butter. 


The scheme was administered by a Federal organisation—the Australian 
Stabilisation Committee—and there were advisory committees in the States. 
A levy was imposed on all butter made in the factories, and from the funds 
provided in this way a bonus was paid on butter exported. 


The levy was originally fixed at 14d. per lb. and the bonus at 3d. per lb.; 
but a bonus of 4d. per 1b. was paid on butter exported between 12th and 31st 
December, 1927; 3d. between Ist January and 31st August, 1928; and 4d. 
from 1st September to 31st December, 1928. In January, 1929, the levy was 
qncreased to 12d. per lb., and the bonus on exports to 44d. per lb. The bonus 
was reduced to 34d. per lb. as from ist January, 1981, to 23d. per lb, as 
from 12th April, 1931, and increased to 3d. per lb. as from 3rd April, 19382. 


2 


The Australian Stabilisation Scheme. 


As from ist May, 1934, the Paterson plan was superseded by a compul- 
sory scheme. Legislation was passed by the States for the regulation of 
intrastate trade and by the Commonwealth for the control of trade in dairy 
products between the States. The proportion of butter or cheese which 
each manufacturer in a State is permitted to sell in the course of intra- 
state trade is determined from time to time under the authority of State 
legislation. The Federal law prescribes that these products may not be 
transported from one State to another except under license, and it is a 
condition that licensees must comply with the export quotas, determined 
vy the Commonwealth. This ensures that the surplus production is 
removed from the Australian market. 


The recent decision of the Privy Council in James v. The Common- 
wealth, where the power of the Commonwealth to control the movement of 
products as between States under similar legislation relating to the mar- 
keting of dried fruits was challenged, has indicated that in the exercise of 
such control, constitutional powers have been exceeded. The question is 


receiving attention with a view to ensuring continuance of the scheme now 
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in operation, and a Federal referendum with the object of securing an 
appropriate amendment of the constitution has been decided upon. The 
States’ legislation in regard to the stabilisation scheme has not been invali- 
dated and the various State Boards have continued to function as hitherto. 


The New South Wales Dairy Products Board consists of a Government 
representative appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, and six other 
members representing the proprietary and co-operative manufacturers and 
the Primary Producers’ Union. The Board advises the Minister in deter- 
mining the quotas of butter and cheese for home consumption, and may 
enter into arrangements with boards in other States for the purposes of 
stabilisation. The Board also acts on behalf of the Commonwealth 
authority for the purpose of issuing licenses for interstate trading. Its 
administrative expenses are met by imposing a fee of 1s. per ton of butter 
and 6d. per ton of cheese manufactured. Jn order to facilitate the opera- 
tion of the stabilisation scheme the members of the Dairy Products Boards 
of the States and other persons nominated by the boards have been 
organised as a limited company—the Dairy Produce Equalization Com- 
mittee Ltd. The Committe enters into agreements with manufacturers 
in order to secure to them equal rates of returns from sales of dairy 
produce, and for this purpose may fix basic prices at which dairy produce 
sold in Australia or overseas is to be taken into account. A practical effect 
of the scheme is that the local trade, which is the more remunerative, and 
the export trade are distributed in equitable proportions amongst the 
manufacturers. 


The quota of butter for local consumption in May and June, 1984, was 
45 per cent. of production, the balance being for export. The correspond- 
ing quota for cheese was fixed for the first time in July, 1984, at 75 per cent. 
of production. The quotas are identical in all the States concerned in the 
scheme, viz., New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania for 
butter, and in these States and South Australia for cheese. The quotas 
for local consumption in each month since July, 1984, are shown in the 
following statement :— 


Butter. Cheese. 
Month. 1 
1934-35. 1935-36, | 1936-37. 1934-35. 1935-36, 1936-37. 
! \ 
| 1 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
July va ave 50 85 874 75 82 95 
August ... ves 55 75 71 75 75 76 
September es 50 55 51 75 58 52 
October ... vee 33h 334 35 37 42 41 
November i] 26 27 32 44 374 40 
December sie 24 CO! 28 ae 38 | 43 | 
January ... oes 24 29 da | 40 44 
February... .... 29 | 34 aad 50 | Bh 
March... 2, 82] 7 we “V8 ABBE 6 T,.  28R 1 
April ... | 48 | 50 ate 61 76 | 
May wate. > ast 47 69 ake 61 94 
June a4 ve 68 874 | iss 78 | 95 
i { 
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Dairy Instruction. 


Educational and experimental work relating to dairying is conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture at the State experiment farms, and at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


The breeds of stud cattle kept at the various farms are as follows :—-At 
Cowra, Australian [Illawarra Shorthorns; at Wollongbar, Guernseys; at 
Grafton and Bathurst, Ayrshires; at Wagga Wagga and Glen Innes, 
Jerseys. At the Hawkesbury Agricultural College a Jersey stud holds a 
prominent place. 


In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge, dairy-science schools are held for short terms at differ- 
ent dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass examinn- 
tions in the grading of cream and in the testing of milk and cream. 
During the year 1933-34 there were six schools and 129 students. 


Herp-tTESTING. 


The practice of herd-testing enables the farmers to ascertain the produc- 
tivity of individual cows, to cull unprofitable animals, and to retain the 
progeny of those of higher grade. 


In New South Wales herd-testing is controlled by the Department of 
Agriculture and the departmental officers conduct the tests. 


For the testing of pure-bred stock registered by the various Herd Socie- 
ties, the Department co-operates with other States in an Australian record- 
ing scheme on uniform lines. In such cases it is prescribed that each cow 
must be milked dry before the monthly test is made. The number of cows 
tested under this scheme in New South Wales during 1934-85 was 2,393. 
Other pure-bred cows, numbering 1,896, were tested under similar condi- 
tions, but were not milked dry under supervision; and 38,918 grade cows 
were tested, making a total of 48,207 cows during the season. 


The average fee for testing is 3s. per cow, under a scale of charges in 
which rates are reduced where a dairy farmer submits more than 20 
cows, and a fee of 3s. is charged in the case of registered pure-bred stock 
submitted for official recording for cach certificate covering a period of 
273 days, or, where desired, 365 days. 


The herd-testing movement is assisted by a grant from the Common- 
wealth Bank which amounted to £2,384 in 1983-84 and to £2,058 in 1934-35. 
For the year ended June, 1936, the Bank has undertaken to provide an 
amount equal to one-third of the governmental expenditure for hard testing 
up to a limit of £2,000. 


Dairy Cartie. 


In the dairy herds the Shorthorn preponderates. This breed was intro- 
duced into the Illawarra or South Coast districts in the early period of 
dairying, before the Shorthorn had been developed by English breeders into 
a beef-producing type. By an admixture with other strains, a useful type 
of dairy cattle, known as the Illawarra, has been developed. There is also 
a large number of Jersey cattle, and the popularity of the breed for the 
production of butter is increasing. The Ayrshire is well represented in the 
dairy herds. It is noted for hardiness, but is better suited for producing 
milk for human consumption as fresh milk than for the purposes of butter- 
making. 
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The number of cows used for milking in the State in each year since 
1925 is shown below:— 


In Registered Dairies. Cows notin | Average Daily 
As at 7 Registered | Number of all 
30th June. ; Being pee Helens Pe, pepe ts 
Bones Spinaoe | Sar | 
| No. No, No. | No. No | No. 
1926 | 472,273 278,967 59,194 83,731 90,338 | 632,331 
1927 | 462,365 286,592 51,422 | 106,366 85,674 1 616,805 
1928 465,773 290,914 53,022 i 108,397 84,731 | 615,700 
1929 : 482,568 293,754 49,655 | 115,413 81,797 627,815 
1930 487,919 289,896 55,285 126,394 80,455 623,196 
1931 532,604. 281,227 62,851 129,447 88,057 655,073 
1932* | 644,217 | 229,623 51,959 | 129,930 95,148 693,412 
1933* | 675,660 247,939 52,908 | 147,499 92,098 | 721,783 
1934* | 705,398 239,508 55,789 155,105 97,147 742,384 
1935* | 711,358 246,629 | 49,626 166,150 105,248 658,077 


* As at 31st March. 


By reason of winter conditions prevailing at 30th June the number of 
cows in milk is usually smaller and the number of dry cows and springing 
heifers is usually greater than in the summer months. For those reasons 
the numbers shown in the foregoing table are not typical of the distribution 
of cows under the various headings throughout the year. 


Dairy Farms. 


Under the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930, every person who keeps 
cows to produce milk for sale for human consumption in any form must 
register his premises and conform to prescribed standards of cleanliness, 
etc. Some persons so registered, however, conduct operations ou a very 
limited scale. 

The following statement shows a comparison for the past ten years of 
the number of holdings of one acre and upwards used for dairying operations 
on a commercial seale :— 


Holdings of one acre and upwards used principally for— 
betel | | rR 7 os | as eae 
30 ne. iryi iry: H irying, | use 
2 see . “aid | ‘am Grazing wid i : ‘for 
| griculture. | Grazing. Agriculture. | Dairying. 
1926 9,766 5,624 | 1,794 1,734 18,918 
1927 10,075 5,529 | 1,350 1,892 18,846 
1928 10,118 5,375 1,516 1,755 18,764 
1929* 12,985 2,942 | 1,722 | 1,189 18,838 
1930 13,294 3,170 | 1,607 | 1,034 19,105 
1931 14,484 3,371 | 1,148 1,146 | 20,149 
1932f 15,136 3,406 | 1,480 | 1,614 | 21,636 
1933+ 15,177 4,101 ; 1,475 2,102 |! 22,855 
1934+ 15,033 4,315 | 1,493 2,065 22,911 
1935f 14,929 4,226 1,474 | 1,952 22,581 
+t Year ended 31st March. * From 1929 the basis of classification was amended, 
As stated, the figures quoted above indicate the principal purposes for 
which the holdings were used. It is apparent that the great bulk of the 


dairy farmers specialise in dairying operations. When the quantity of 
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maize or other grain grown is clearly in excess of the amount required for 
consumption on the farm and the surplus is intended for sale the holding ‘is 
classed as “agricultural and dairying.” In 1929 the basis of classification 
was changed so that holdings on which dairying was clearly the pre- 
dominant activity are placed in the elassification “dairying only.” 


Dairy Factories. 


Although there is some seasonal variation, approximately 80 per cent. of 
the milk production of the State is treated in factories either as creain or 
whole milk for the manufacture of butter, cream, cheese, or condensed 
milk, the balance being sold for consumption as fresh milk or used on the 
farms. Most of the factories are conducted on co-operative principles, 
with the dairy farmers as shareholders, aud are situated in the country 
districts at convenient centres. Particulars of the operations of the butter 
factories are shown on page 83 of this Year Book. 


Damy Propvuction. 


The following statement shows the estimated yield of milk in each 
division of the State during the year ended the 31st March, 1935, also the 
production of butter, cheese and bacon—the figures for these three items 
being factory production during the year ended 30th June, 1935, and the 
farm production during the year ended three months earlier :— 


ae aca | 
Division, pee of] Batter Made. | Cheese Made, |3 a er ean 
Coastal— | gallons. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
North Coast oes w.! 156,230,009 | *76,816,578 911,003 8,083,068 
Hunter and Manning...) 71,226,907 | 33,727,972 1,882,353 1,492,474 
Metropolitan sea we! 17,184,280 | 734,005 40,943 7,573,327 
South Coast wee | 48,183,088 14,295,875 5,610,430 516,311 
Total «| 292,824,284 | 125,574,430 8,444,729 | 17,665,180 
Tableland— | | 
Northern .., eee veal 6,761,534 | 2,407,233 80 483,359 
Central... oes ses} 9,948,102 2,932,457 5 100 133,070 
Southern .., oes ove 3,426,502 | 878,322 | 210 47,872 
Total os 20,136,138 6,218,012 | 390 664,301 
I ne 
Western. Slopes— | 
North ae eee ae 9,062,865 2,913,422 ace 47,941 
Central... tee eee 5,168,210 1,722,341 | < 116,592 
South ase eos on 19,103,729 | 7,859,765 | 17 977,714 
Total vo 33,334,804) 12,495,528 | 17 | 1,142,247 
—— ——_ ee“ r_——_e—_—q~“~ 
Plains— i 
North Central...) 1,376,875 | 185,255 | es 11,155 
Central. ... eee nee! 1,476,492 203,873 ase 27,771 
Riverina .... see one 7,272,969 1,383,415 332 155,835 
Total ...| 10,126,336 1,772,543 332 194,761 
Neer ae ee gelity ee ey a Can al ae 
Western Division .., aes} 1,037,597 | 45,815 oe 1,130 
I. ooo 
Total,1934-35 ... ...| {357,459,159 *f146,106,328 | 8,445,468 | 19,667,619 
} i | 
i j 


* Includes 398,933 Ib. made from Queensland cream. + Includes:429,800 Ib. from Victorian cream. 
$.-Tncludes 5,390,102 galtons.seat to interstate factories.as cream. 
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This :statément illustrates the importance of dairying .activities in the 
‘coastal division.as compared -with the remainder of the State. .In:this-area 
sabout 85 per cent. of the cows in registered dairies are depastured, -and 
approximately 82 per cent. of the total output of milk, 86 per cent. of the 
butter, and practically the whole of the cheese are produced. Fifty-two per 
cent. of the butter of the State was made in the North Coast division. ~The 
Hunter and Manning division is next in importance, then the South Coast, 
followed by the South Western Slopes. Formerly the South Coast ‘divi- 
sion was the principal dairying region, but in recent years the industry 
has made rapid progress.in the northern districts, where many large estates, 
used previously for-raising cattle for beef, have'been subdivided into dairy 
farms, The:manufacture of cheese is 6f:small extent when compared with 
the: manufacture of butter,.and ‘more than one-half of the total output is 
made in the South Coast division. The curing of bacon and ham is con- 
fined almost entirely to the Coastal division, where about 90 per cent. 
of the output is produced. 


-A graph is published on page 539 illustrating the production of ‘butter, 
cheese and bacon in each year since 1890. 


Milk. 


Particulars of the consumption and supply of milk and milk products are 
published in the chapter “Food and Prices” of the Year Book. 


‘Cows used for producing milk for sale are inspected by Government 
officers, who have power to condemn .and prevent the use of diseased 
animals. The standard of milk sold for human consumption is prescribed, 
the “quality of the milk sold is tested frequently, and prosecutions are 
instituted: where deficiencies -are found. -By these means the ‘purity. and 
wholesomeness of dairy products are: protected. 


Under the Milk Act, 1931, a Board regulates and controls the supply 
of milk and cream within the metropolitan. and Newcastle districts. Its 
functions include the improvement of methods of collecting and distribut- 
ing milk..and fixation of prices. 


. The ‘total <yield -of *milk ‘can ‘be estimated only approximately. “Few 
‘dairy farmers -actually. measure the quantity of “milk obtained ‘from ‘their 
‘eows ‘throughout: theyear. “The:majority ‘are concerned principally m_ pro- 
-ducing ‘cream :for manufacture into butter. In “recent years, ‘however, ‘it 
“has-been found possible to make checks against :supplies to factories, und 
-results:show- that’ the ‘farmers’ ‘estimates are-approximatély correct. .More- 
-over, the testing of “dairy ‘herds has developed ‘so <far -as to give a fair 
indication of the butter-fat contents of the’ milk. - a 


‘Average Fteld-per Cow. 


While sufficient :information-tis “not available to “show ‘conclusively the 
average annual production of milk per cow in New South Wales an .approxi- 
mate estimate of the productivity per cow in registered dairies in terms of 
commercial butter“is“published below. For the purposes of this estimate it 
is assumed that: the mean of the number of cows in milk.and-dry at the 
beginning .and.end.of any .given year:represents the ‘average number. kept 
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for milking in registered dairies during that year, and an estimate is made 
(on the basis of butter fat content) of the quantity of commercial butter 
which may be produced from milk used for purposes other than butter- 
making. 


The following table relates to all cows in registered dairies, and covers 
a period of ten years :— 


Butter Produced. | Estimate of Total 


‘ Commercial + 
Estimated |——-—_—_—__- Commercial 
Butter Estimated 
ows aA Timmer ot In Produceable | p, Suter | Production 
Year = |p eristered Fin Mik | Factories | 6 from Milk of | progueeabie of 
ended  Datticn at, lin Recistered | {TOM Mk! oP eq] COWSin Ipom Sri of | Commercial 
Both June. | ot or ear. | Deities | Produced |“°RStered) Registered TOR ee” Butter 
bcs ere inNew | yay | Dairies used| poUtirra | per Cow. 
ng +Cat-) “South arms. for other ori a 
Wales. Purposes. 8. 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) 
Thousand Ib. Tb. 
1926 751,240 744,321 | 101,698 1,216 22,994 125,908 169-1 
1927 749,957 750,598 | 91,029 1,202 23,122 115,353 153-7 


1928 756,687 753,322 | 96,246 1,276 24,945 | 122,467 162°6 
1929 776,322 | 766,504 | 91,424 | 1,091 24,328 | 116,843 1524 
1930 777,815 | 777,069 | 100,603 | 1,025 23,783 | 125,411 1614 
1931 813,831 |. 795,823 |10 133 1,113 23,777 | 134,023 168°4 
1932* 873,840 | 843,836 119.372 1,437 22,930 | 143,739 170°3 
1933* 923,599 | 898,720 | 126,266 | 1,624 24,240 | 152,130 169°3 
1934* 944,906 | 934,252 |141,762 | 1,606 26,329 | 169,697 181-6 


1935* 957,987 951,446 | 145,843 1,635 26,740 | 174,218 183+1 


* Year ended 31st March. 


The estimated number of cows dry and in milk in registered dairies dur- 
ing the year shown in the column B above represents the mean of the 
total numbers at the beginning and end of the year concerned as shown 
in column A. The estimated production per cow shown in column G is 
obtained by dividing the average number of cows (column B) into the total 
commercial butter for respective years shown in Column F. It represents, 
therefore an average covering all cows kept for milking in registered dairies 
irrespective of periods of lactation, and includes heifers with first calf, aged 
cows, and cows disabled from any cause. 


The averages shown in the table should be considered in conjunction with 
the index of rainfall in dairying districts published below. It is evident 
that productivity per cow has been maintained and even slightly 
increased in the recent years despite the unevenness of the rainfall, and the 
accession of new, and probably less efficient, producers. 


: RawrFaty Inp—Ex—Datmyine Districts. 


The following table provides a monthly index of rainfall in the coastal 
“dairying districts of New South Wales. The index represents tke ratio of 
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actual to normal rainfall in each month, normal being the average over a 


long period of years 


and represented by 100 in all cases. 


as 3 x roa] ro i a a 3 <i 1S 3 
sea eo a Ne) ae ee a eae ia) ae |e 
2/e/S/83/8)/8/8)/e)/e/ a) 2] 8 
July ... 161 | 28] 88] 15] 101] 61] 61) 76) 77 | 197] 207 | 93 
August 68 | 164) 51] 16] 52] 92] 93| 54] 55 | 20] 128) 44 
September 68 | 21] 64] 113/102} 90] 30] 50] 230 | 180] 156 | 196 
October 90 | 54] 36] 124) 64] 240/113] 51] 938] 170] 95] 102 
November 161 | 210 9| 255 | 34] 82] 41] 131 | 110 | 161 | 105 | 45 
December 111 | 118 | 170 | 111 | 57; 49] 89] 181 | 42] 160] 116] 98 
January .-| 126 | 77 | 226 | 180 | 96] 103 | 48] 28] 148 | 97] 92) 88 
February --| 66| 16| 75 | 205 | 347] 68/181] 59} 31} 198] 130] 79 
March ... 169 | 127 | 97 | 86) 119] 148 | 123 | 43) 52] 51] 97] 128 
April ... 70 | 117 | 207 | 142 | 146 , 182 | 215 | 94 | 164) 198, 70) 58 
May 263 | 86| 30| 73| 76|174; 74) 938| 56| 180; 58] 94 
June 158 | 124 | 67 | 175 | 150 | 351 | 47 | 47|178 | 55 | 28) 48 
Average for 
Season .| 126 | 95 | 93 | 120 | 112 | 1382 | 93) 76; 103 | 1389) 107 | 89 
Commercial F 
butter per cow*|190-7 |169-1 |153-7 |162-6 |152-4 |161-4 |168-4 |170-3 |169°3 |181-6/183-1/ ... 


* See previous table. 


The average for the season is the mean of the monthly averages. 


The 


seasonal distribution of rainfall is an important factor in relation to pro- 


duction. 


See table on page 540. 


Use of Milk. 
The following statement shows the estimated amount of milk used for 
various purposes during each of the last three years :— 


Used for butter— 


On farms eee. 

In factories in New South 

Wales... Set bie 

In other States... ize 
Used for cheese— 

On farms... wee we 

In factories... hic see 


Used for sweet cream, ice cream, 
condensing, etc. 

Pasteurised for metropolitan and 
Newcastle markets... ; 
Balance sold and used otherwise 

Total 


1923-33. 
gallons. 


15,517,000 


235,516,000 
3,939,000 


254,972,000 


147,000 
7,557,000 


7,704,000 


5,932,000 


19,452,000 
32,599,000 


320,659,000 


1933-34. 
gallons. 


16,383,000 


278,486,000 
3,111,000 


297,980,000 
220,000 
9,497,000 


9,717,000 


6,494,000 


19,221,000 
35,279,000 


368,691,000 


1984=35, 
gallons. 


17,297,304 


261,863,852 
5,390,102 


284,551,258 


241,592 
8,440,316 


8,681,908 


7,222,239 


19,831,579 
37,172,182 


357,459,159 


—— 
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The milk used in 1934-85 for making butter represented 79.6 per cent. of 
the.estimated: total production; 2.4-per-cent. was used for cheese; 2.0 per 
cent. for condensed milk, cream, ice-cream, etc.; and the- balenes 100 
per:cent:—-was consumed as fresh: milk or used otherwise. 


An estimate of the quantity of fresh milk used for human consumption 
is shown in the. chapter relating to. “Food and Prices.” 


Burter: 
The following statement shows the quantity: of butter made annually at. 
intervals since 1901. The figures include the butter madé in factories from. 
cream produced in other States, the quantity in 1934-35 being. 828,733 lb. 


Yearended On, In Year ended On In. ; 
80th June. | Farms, | Factorics. Total 30th June, Farms. Factories. Total. 


Thousand 1b, (000 omitted.) 


1901* 4,775 34,282 39,057 1930 4,208 100,814 105,022 ; 
1906* - | 4,637 54,304 58,941. 1931 4,910 109,292.) 114,202 . 
19T1* 4,632 78,573" 83,205 | 1932: 5,399f; 118,448 | 123,/847~ 
1916 4,258 55,374 | 59;632 1933 53067; 123;625°/ 128,931 
192] 4,388 73,880 84,268 1934. 5,660] 143,208 | 148,868 


1926 5,270 101,698 ; 106,968 1935 5,948f- 140,158 146,106 


1929" 4,51] 91,733 96,244. 


*Calendar year.. , tYear ended 3tst March. 


The above table and the graph which follows reveal a very pronounced in- 
crease im production during the years 1930 to 1934, in which latter-year the. 
output attained record proportions.. Whilst better dairy practice and in- 
creased attention to pasture improvement and fodder conservation were 
appreciable. factors, the expansion. was, as to the greater part, attributable 
to efforts.of established producers to quantitatively offset poor prices, and 
to many agriculturists and graziers entering: upon: dairying: to. augment: 
shrinking incomes from other forms: of rural activity (as illustrated by 
the table at page -). Production declined sharply in 1935-36, but: 
principally: owing to the. adverse seasonal conditions experienced in “the 
main. dairying centres of the State. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTION, 1890 to- 1934-35. 
Ratio. graph. 


| 
Be 
WY 


i356, 1895: 1300 905 1310". 1915 16 1320-2 925% 1930 3) = 
The numbers at-the-side of the yraph represent-1,000,000 Ib. 


The diagram is a ratio graph. The vertical scale is logarithmic,and. the.curves rise or fall according 
to the rate of increase or decrease. Actual quantities are shown by: means.of the numbers at the-side of 


the graph. .. 
External Trade-in: Butter: 
Particulars of the external trade in butter during each of the last five 
seasons are summarised in the following statement (the particulars of the 
interstate. movement are.approximations) :— 


Particulars; . | 1980-81. | 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34, | 1934-1935. 
Imports : — ‘Ib: Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Interstate se .. | 23114;084 | 1,128,000 | 1,122;300°| 1,594,600 | 2,961,300. 
Oversea - at aes _116 434 2,239 162 930 
Total Imports ...| 2,114,200 | 1,128,434 | 1,124,539 | 1,594,762 | 2,969,930 
Exports :— : 
Interstate* ..., ..., 1,971,368 | 2,336,900 | 3,237,100 | 3,470,700 | 3,974,100 
Oversea— . 
- Australian:produce .. | 31,388,919 | 39,463,306 | 42,487,143 | 59,237,511 | 57,672,403 
Ships’ Stores—._ 
Australian prodnee ... 404,123 359,768 414,020 397,115 356,514 
Total Exports _ ...| 33;764,410 | 42,159,974 | 46,138,263 | 63,105,326 | 62,003,017 
Excess of Exports| 31,650,210 | 41,031,540 | 45,013,724 | 61,510,564 | 59,040,787 


* Includes: butter sent to. Queensland for ‘ship ment overseas.. 

Production and Exports of Butter Monthly: 
_ The following table shows the quantity of butter~produced in factories 
in’ New: South: Wales and: the: quantity exported- oversea*from New-South 
Wales: im each month since: July, 1932..' Butter- may -be:.stored for a-con-- 
siderable period before export, and. the figures for production ‘and. export:: 
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each month do not necessarily refer to the same butter. The export figures 
indicate the quantity of Australian butter exported oversea from ports in 
New South Wales. In addition, a large quantity is sent from New South 
Wales to Queensland, whence it is transhipped abroad. 


Quantity of Butter Produced Quantity of Butter Exported Oversea 
in Factories.* H (Australian Produce). 
Month, . 
1082-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 193&-36. 1932-33. | 1988-34.! 1934-85. | 1985-36. 
Thousand 1b. 

July nes «-( 6,013 | 5,929; 5,688 4,575 787 604 568 281 
August Wee «| 6,494 | 6,306} 6,340 4,853 |) 1,037 | 1,155 07 225 
September «| 7,787 | 8,102] 8,828 6,768 1,463 | 1,357 | 1,505 363 
October... ---| 12,894 | 18,046 | 14,558 | 10,802 |; 3,700 | 3,610 | 5,338 | 2,030 
November -.| 13,706 | 15,607 | 15,927 | 12,970 || 6,804 | 8,186 | 7,144 | 5,022 
December --| 14,801 | 17,606 | 16,856 | 13,355 || 6.669 | 8,139 | 7,526 | 3,491 
January ... ---| 12,271 | 18,293 | 17,489 | 14,411 5,343 | 9,471 | 6,911 | 4,522 
February ... «| 13,464 | 14,950 | 15,172 | 13,204 6,192 | 8,329 |11,856 | 4,714 
March aes .--| 12,857 | 15,480 | 15,229} 13,324 || 7,126 | 5.552 | 6,867 | 5,853 
April re | 9,869 | 12,064 | 11,318) 11,140 |) 2,284 | 5,367 | 6,024 | 2,600 
May ase «| 8,715 | 9,135 | 7,786 7,809 828 | 4,797 | 2,911 | 1,712 
June sie -.-| 6,304 | 6,690 | 4,967 5,912 254 | 2,671 315 | 2,006 
Total .. |223,625 |143,208 1140, 158| 119,123 || 42,487 | 59,288 |57,672 |32,819 


* Compiled from monthly returns of Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 


These monthly records show the pronounced seasonal nature of the pro- 
duction, with the consequent monthly variations in the volume of exports. 
Production increases in a: marked degree during the summer months and 
decreases during the winter, reaching a minimum usually in July. 

More than 90 per cent. of the butter exported oversea from New South 
Wales is sent to the United Kingdom, the remainder being sent mainly to 
countries bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

The effect of the policy of the Stabilisation Committee of regulating 
shipments can be seen in the figures for the closing months of 1935-36. It 
is believed that in addition to promoting better trade connections in the 
British market by assuring continuity of supply, the more orderly method 
of marketing will result in higher average values being secured. 

The principal sources from which butter was imported into the United 
Kingdom during each of the last nine years are shown below :— 


Imports of Butter into the United Kingdom from— 
Year ended 
vanes Australia, | New Zealand.| Denmark. Argentina. Gorrie trees: 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1927 30,216 56,534 97,795 26,498 77,596 288,639 
1928 33,582 67,343 100,349 17,921 84,552 303,747 
1929 43,116 64,636 105,162 17,034 87,527 317,475 
1930 41,158 65,496. 111,925..]. 15,706. 89,377 323,662 
1931 62,357 87,491 118,149 21,358 70,905 360,260 
1932 80,947 102,955 125,698 19,504 83,205 | 412,309 
1933 97,401 114,429 131,748 13,573 81,676 438,827 
1934 94,304 137,105 129,944 6,030 113,044 480,427 
1935 114,472 125,499 111,506 4,771 113,079 469,327 
1936 87,541 136,002 106,996 4,164 138,707 473,410 


In 1934-85 Australia was second in importance as a source of supply, 
and Australian imports exceeded the Danish, which in the earlier years 
of the period were as much as three times. the imports from Australia. 
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Due to the shrinkage in production in 1935-86, less Australian butter 


arrived in the United Kingdom in that year that in any of the preceding 
three years. ace RE 


Prices of Butter. 


The average monthly wholesale prices of butter in Sydney and London 
markets during each of the past five seasons are shown below :— 


Average Price in Sydney of 
Choicest Butter per cwt. 
(Loca] Sales}. (Australian 


Average Top Price in London of 
Choicest Australian Butter per cwt. 


currency).* (Sterling). 
| 1931-32 |1932-33] 1933-34 | 1931-32 |1989-38 1933-34 |1934-35 |1935-36 
| | 
s. 8. 8. 8 8. s. 8. 8. 
July 154 | 147] 135 | 110 | 102 so | 69 88 
August 154 | 149] 185! 110 | 102] 90] 75 | 94 
September ... 148 | 149] 138 | los | 106] 103] 72) 110 
October 154 | 139] 132 | 115 | 100 99 68 | 117 
November ... 149 127] 113 | 109 90 82 74 | 101 
December 134 | 121] 112 | 104 85 69) 71 89 
January 131 | 121] 112) 99 81 64] 81 94 
February 134 | 115] 112 | 104 75 €6| 86 93 
-March 140 | 107| 113 | 106 73 70| 73 94 
April 14g | 107] 126 | 105 67 69| 74 87 
May 136 11s | 140 97 17 74| 77 94 
June 139 | 133 | 140¢) 98 79 74| 85 | 106 
| 


* Excluding the usual box charge of 2s. 6d. per cwt. t The price, 140s., fixed in April, 1934, 


had not been altered up to September, 1936. 


The prices quoted in the table for Sydney and London respectively 
may not be -used to estimate the difference between the actual selling 
price in Sydney and the local parity of London prices. The Sydney price 
is an average of daily prices and relates to the price fixed by the Stabilisa- 
tion Committee for butter of choicest quality. The London prices are the 
mean of the top prices quoted weekly for choicest salted Australian butter. 

A table of monthly exports on the preceding page shows the variation in 
monthly shipments from New South Wales to London. 


Prices Received by Dairy Farmers. 
The average prices paid to dairy farmers for cream supplied to butter 
factories in recent years are shown below, the averages being stated as per 
lb. of commercial butter :— 


1 
Average Average Average 
Year. Price to Year. Price to Year. Price to 
Suppliers. Suppliers. Suppliers. 
| 
d. d. d. 
~ 1923-24 16-6 1927-28 16-0 1931-32 11-2 
1924-25 13-0 1928-29 17-1 1932-33 9-4 
1925-26 15-8 1929-30 15-8 1833-34 8-4 
1926-27 16-2 1930-31 12-6 1934-35 9-4 
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The average price per pound of commercial butter paid monthly to 
suppliers of cream to the principal factories in the North- Coast district 
has been as follows :— 


Month. 1928-29. | 1929-30. | 1930-31. | 1931-32. ] 1932-33. | 1983-84. | 1934-35. | 1035-36. 
Pence per lb. : 

July .| 164 174 15 12 113 104 94 12 
August ...) 16% 173 14} 12 12 103 10 12 
September ...| 163 174 13 12 12 11 9 11} 
October .... 164 174 ly 123 103 | 9 8 lly 
November ...| 16 15 104 14 9 7h 74 10 
December ...| 174 15 104 10 83 7 1h 83 
January .... 17} 15 12 9F 8} 64 94 9} 
February ... 17 134 134 10} 74 6} 9 OF 
March ae 16} 13 123 10} 7t 7 83 OF 
April ...| 164 13 114 114 7h 8 9 104 
May wal 17 14 113 104 7) 9h 10 114 
June | OLTE 143 12 103 10} ot 113 124 


In addition, deferred payments usually ranging from-4d. to 14d. per Ib. 
were ‘paid to suppliers. 


CHEESE, 

Excellent conditions exist in New South Wales for the production of 
cheese, ‘but cheese-making has not advanced to the same extent as the 
manufacture -of butter, the latter being more profitable. An earlier 
table showing the cheese made in the various divisions of the State shows 
that nearly two-thirds of the production is made in the South Coast 
division. 

‘The following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on 
farms and the import and export of cheese from New South Wales at 
intervals since 1901:— 


. ‘Production. Import. Export. 
ended 30th June 
In Factories. | On Farms. Total. Oversea. Aaboniplaes): Oversea.§ 
Tb. lb. Ib. ‘lb. lb. Ib. 

1901* 2;428,599 | 1,410,236 ) 3,838,835 |.1,862, 000 399,000 191,000 
1906* 3,459,641 | 1,999,004 | 5,458,645 115,000 359,000 133,600 
1911* 4,617,387 843,265 | 5,460,652 129-000 t 141,400 
1916 4,969,374 | 1:010,262 | 5,979,636 479,000 T 301,200 
1921 5,965,715 441,494 | 6,407,209 31,000 T 806,700 
1926 6,321,111 141,424 | 6,462,535 736,000 | 1,288,000$] 284,000 
1929 63203,409 135,643 | 6,339,052 256,000 | 2,924,000 229,300 
1930 -6,163;295 182,490 | 6,345,785 216,000 | 4,097,000 219,400 
1931 | 8,425;093 90,972 | 6,516,065 18,000 | 3,086,000 188,900 
1932 6,476,737 113,620 | 6,590,357 “7,200 | 3,254,000 191,000 
1933 7,053,566 140,240 | 7,193,806 51,600 |-2,778,000 | 452,000 
1934 8,864,126 208,382 | 9,072,508 28,200 |-2,885;000 736,700 
21935 8,220,229 | . 225,239 | 8,445,468 38,700 | -2,€48,000 | 2,136,100 


®Calendar-year. t Not available. t Excluding Imports by rail. § Including Ships’ Stores. ne 


The annual output of cheese, which had shown no permanent expansion 
for many years, began. to increase in 1932-33, and in-the following season 
was nearly 38-per :cent. above the’ output ‘éf 1931-32. Cheese-making on 
farms was formerly extensive, but in recent years.has represented only 
-@ small proportion of the total production. 
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Pics. 


The following table shows the average number of pigs in New South 


Wales at quinquennial-intervals since 1891 and in each of the last tem 
‘years :-— 


Aenean | Nopberoe || at som Tune. | Number or 

> whe 
1890 (Dec.) 248,783-| 1926 382,674 
1895, 248,105 |. 1927 332,921 
1900, 233,186 | —-1928 301,819 
1905, * 364,957; 1929" 311,605 
1910, 246,964 | 1980 | 323,499 
1916 (June) 304,140 1931 334,331 
1921, 322,146 1932* 385,846 
1926 __,, 354,015 “1933* =| 388,273 ts 
1931 __,, $20,835 | 1934* 367,116 
1935 (March) | 374,620 1935* 397,535 

At sist March. 


pepe 3 come 


The- number of. pigs in New South Wales in 1985 (397,535) was the 
highest on record. Although previously the greatest number of pigs in any 
year wag recorded in 1918 (396,157) the quinquennial averages in the table 
indicate . the five years ended June, 1926, as the former period of greatest 
activity in pig raising. The upward trend was temporarily disturbed by an 
outbreak of swine fever; but since 1929, probably as an accompaniment to 
the expansion of dairying activities, an almost uninterrupted increase has 
carried the average for the five years ended 1935 appreciably above that for 
any previous similar period. The extent of pig breeding, however, is 
not accurately reflected in variations in the number of pigs at the end of 
the year, but rather inthe extent of - slaughtering in conjunction with 
increase or decrease in numbers. A comparison of two periods of five 
years is‘shown below :-—. 


Year ended Increase (+-) or Number | Yearended | Increase (+) or Number 
30th June. Decrease (—). | ‘Slaughtered. — :, 30th June. Decrease . Slaughtered. 
1926 ... «((+) 43,005 402,479 i 1931 ... -- (+) 10,832 --417,502 
1927... --\(—) 49,753 461,981 || 1932*... o((+) 51,515 | 425,385 
1928 ... -—) 31,102 412,424 /. 1933*... e(+) 2,427 452,807 
1929... --\(+) 9,786 406,187 || 1934*... o/f~)} 21,157 461,205 
1930... «/(+) 11,894 405,639 .|| 1935*... --[((+) 30,419 505,059 
Total -..(—) ~16,170 2,088,710 | Total ....(+) 74,036 " 2,261,958 


* Year ended 31st March. 


At 31st March, 1935, the pigs-less than one year old numbered 291,426, 
and the pigs aged one year and. over 106,109; the latter are mainly breeding 
stock. 

*73795—E 
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The following statement shows the number of pigs in various divisions 
of the State in various years since 1911:— 


1911. 1916. 1921. 1926. 1931. 1935. 


Division. December. June. June. June. June. March. 
North Coast eee -.-| 111,710 | 105,873 | 117,220 | 174,396 | 152,243 | 161,913 
Hunter and Manning ... 74,185 53,454 49,424 70,670 64,287 74,587 
Metropolitan... -.-| 25,056 20,730 20,863 20,182 16,924 17,600 
South Coast eee «| 44,410 25,216 21,396 34,922 26,958 29,432 
Total, Coastal ...| 255,361 | 203,273 | 208,903 | 300,170 | 260,412 | 283,532 
Tablelands eos «..| 45,578 25,312 29,700 26,366 20,553 27,648 
Western Slopes ... «| 42,253 28,922 39,599 36,537 35,503 57,135 
Other 3 _ «| 27,896 21,651 28,051 19,601 17,863 29,220 
Total, New South 
Wales ... «..| 371,093 281,158 | 306,253 | 382,674 | 334,331 | 397,535 


Nearly 60 per cent. of the pigs at 31st March, 1935, were im the North 
Coast and Hunter and Manning divisions. Pig-raising appears to have 
declined in the South Coast and tableland districts, but there has been 
an appreciable increase on the Western Slopes since 1929. 


Bacon and Hams. 


The output of bacon and hans from factories and farms in New South 
Wales arc the ret interstate imports (as far as recorded) at intervals since 
1901 are shown hereunder :— 


Preduction of Bacon and Haim. Net Import of 
aot by : aa Baca and Ham 
Tact ry. Yarm. : ‘Production. Gacomplete) 
Tb. Ib. \b Ib. 
1901* 7,392,100 3,688,800 11,080,900 1,216,700 
1911* 13.393,500 2,709,300~ 16,102,800 tT 
1916 11,637,900 1,938,700 13,576,600 tT 
1921 14,625,800 1,631,400 16,257,200 T 
1926 21,548,888 1,409,483 22,958,371 9,500,000 
1929 22,340,106 747,165 23,087.271 8,300,000 
1930 20,984,249 632,223 21,616,472 9,900,000 
1931 20,984,266 916,928 21,901,194 8,400,000 
1932 19,442,931 1,025,328f 20,468,259 7,400,000 
1933 19,250,875 1,225,6805 20,476,555 6,446,000 
1934 19,963,793 1,127,794} 21,091,587 6,982,900 
1935 18,709,766 957,853} 19,667,619 7,979,700 
*Calendar year. + Not available. t Year ended 31st March. 


During the first decade of the period under review, and between 1921 
and 1926, the production of bacon showed a substantial increase, but-there 
has been a decline since 1929, and apparently the greater quantity of pig 
meat available has been used as pork. The quantity of pork exported in 
1984-85 was 972,785 lb., showing a sharp increase in comparison with 
preceding years. 
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Lard. 


Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1935, the quantity extracted in factories 
amounted to 786,904 lb., valued at £16,240, but as manufacture is conducted 
in. many other establishments, as well as on farms, this quantity represents. 
only a portion of the total output. 

During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1935, the oversea exports of 
lard and refined animals fats amounted to 459,088 Ib., valued at £9,248, and 
imports from oversea countries to 16,118 lb., valued at £245. 


Exports or Datry Propvcts. 


_ Dairy products for export beyond the Commonwealth are subject to 
inspection by Federal Government officials under the provisions of the 
Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905-1933, and the exportation of 
inferior products is prohibited unless the goods are labelled as below stan- 
dard. Since August, 1925, the export of butter and cheese has been 
supervised by the Dairy Produce Export Board, of which particulars are 
given on an earlier page. 

The following table shows the oversea exports of the principal dairy 
products from New South Wales, inclusive of ships’ stores, at intervals since 
1891. The particulars for 1906 and earlier years relate to New South Wales 
produce only, but in later years the figures include a small quantity of the 
produce of other Australian States. New South Wales produce exported 
through other States is excluded from account. In 1934-35 a substantial 
quantity of butter from New South Wales was shipped abroad from 
Brisbane, Queensland. 


Oversea, Exports (including Ships’ Stores). 


Year ‘ 
Milk—Preserved, 
Pr agen 7 Butter. | Cheese. Condensed, ete, Baconand Ham. 


Quantity. Value. Value. |Quantity.; Value. 


Quantity Value. | cuantity. 


Ib. (000) £ |1b.(000)) £ |Ib.(000)] ¢£ lb. (000)) £ 
1391* Il 478 18 4ul| ow. os 9 

1896* 1,912 | 75,994 45 821 8 156 40 994 
1901* 8,700 | 379,342 191 | 4,359 196 | 2,525 96 3,007 
1906* | 23,362 | 978,725 134 | 3,268 258 | 4,906| 141 4,996 


1911* 33,044 | 1,518,993 141 3,723 1,127 | 17,471 618 17,561 
1916 4,306 259,834 301 9,767 947 | 22,052 224 11,279 
1921 28,429 | 3,458,280 807 | 49,813 | 11,576 |691,122 | 1,357 | 132,075 
1926 27,008 | 1,943,586 284 | 12,321 656 | 26,513 790 61,681 
1929 15,880 | 1,192,141 229 | 11,838 477 | 19,446 612 48,883 
1930 20,328 | 1,443,851 219 | 11,624 452 | 18,222 520 39,585 


1931 31,793 | 1,698,835 189 8,969 497 18,006 552 28,646 
1932 39,823 | 2,010,246 191 8,756 650 | 22,957 530 28,126 
1933 42,901 | 1,832,362 464 | 18,021 852 | 32,340 539 38,936 
1934 59,635 | 2,149,546 800 | 25,745 865 | 30,313 571 30,435 
1935 58,028 | 2,182,429 2,136 | 55,413 2,569 | 196,668 591 33,825 


* Calendar year. 


’ The values of other dairy and farmyard products exported overseas in 
1934-35 were as follows:—Frozen pork, £24,675; frozen poultry, £9,363; eggs, 
£356,292: live pigs and poultry, £1,195; making a grand total of £2,859,860, 
including the items listed in the foregoing table. 
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Pouttry-F ARMING. 


Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
but the interests involved have become important commercially, and a: 
distinct: industry has-been developed: Returns collected as-at 31st March, 
1935, showed that there were 2,519 holdings of one-acre or more in extent 
devoted mainly to poultry farming. In addition, many. smaller holdings 
not included in these. returns are used for-raising poultry: as. a. commercial 
pursuit, and farms utilised mainly for agriculture, dairying or grazing; 
carry large mumbers of poultry. The returns. showed that at 31st 
March, 1935, there were 3,474 holdings, carrying poultry for commercial 
purposes to the extent of 150 head or more. Of these, 2,409 were in the 
county of Cumberland and. 708.in other coastal districts. 

The figures quoted show a very material increase in comparison with 
those for. the preceding year. Owing to the relatively. small area of land’ 
required for poultry farming it has been difficult to obtain a complete. 
survey, but with special. facilities becoming available it was possible to 
widen the scope of the collection in 1935. The higher-figures are thus to be 
interpreted in this light rather than as implying a major expansion of the 
industry, : 

Accurate statistics of poultry production are not available, but a general 
estimate based on recorded production indicates that the farm value of 
production during- 1934-35 was approximately £2,823,000. 

Special attention. is devoted to improving the laying qualities~ of.: the: 
different breeds, and egg-laying competitions,. organised. originally by: 
private subscriptions, have been conducted since 1901 at the Hawkesbury, 
Agricultural College. These competitions attract widespread interest: 
among. poultry-farmers. The most successful. laying. strains have. proved 
to be the black orpington, the white leghorn and the langshan. An 
annual report in bulletin form, giving particulars. and. tabulated results of 
these competitions,.is.issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

The numbers. of-poultry enumerated in returns supplied annually under 
the Census Act: are shown below. The data afford some guidance as to the 
trend of the industry -during the last few years, but in view ofthe difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory records it is probable that the number of poultry 
in the State is much greater than the figures shown in the table:— 


As at Fowls, Guinea 
Chickens, Ducks, etc. | Geese, etc. | Turkeys, etc. Fowl, 
30th Jane.. : p 
etc. and other-: 


1925 4,000,000 159,000. 19,000 162,000 4,600 
1926: | 4,020,000 156,000 21000 159,000.-| 6,300 
1927 4,002,000-| 131,000. 20,020 148;000:| 5,100 
1928 3,968,000°} 123,000. 17,000 147,000 6,900 
1929 3,919,000-! 120,000. 16,000 130,000 5,700 
1930- |, 37798,000°! 100,000 15,000 _ 127,000 3,700 - 
1931: | 4,238;000:| 140,000. 18,000 165,000 4;800 
*1932 | 4,499,000°| 174,000°| 25,000 242,000- 7,000 
*1933 | 4,627,000 181,000 28,000 216,000: | 11,000 
*1934. 4,842,000 .| 198;000-| 27.000 225,000- 9,000 
*1935 i 5,251,000 219,000 31,000 244,000 | 12,000 


*-AS at 31st March. 


The numbers shown above include. poultry recorded. on. holdings: with: less 
than 150. stock-—2,929,000: in. 1985—also the. number~ of- poultry, as> esti= 
mated ‘by: local collectors, on holdings: other than -these used ‘for agricultural 
and pastoral purposes. 
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- The: statistics- shown. below .are-compiled. from. returns collected under 
the: Census. Act.in respect of farms- with at least 150 head of poultry, from 
which products were marketed :— 


Stock at. 30th June. Rg Chickens Hatched. 
Tee | oe Broo 

: ‘June. ) i: ens Oth ousan For F. -|-For Sale’ 
tenes | Gens | ote | MaRS | eprom. ra sles 

= Seeueeeeer { eeecmreeries 
1929 - 2,124-- | 300,547 1,099,558: 10,637 ' 990,638: 668,268: 
1930° 2,033- | 301,753 1,126,957 10,884. -| 1,256,451, | -,.7775,860: 
1931. 2,106 349,849 1,207,068 11,583 |. 1,279,084. | be 104, 048. 
*1932 2,323 204,069 1,401,957 12,822 | 1,384,003° | 1, 190, 451° 
¥*1933 2,507 232,507 15536,981 14,066" tT oe 383,732’ 
*1934 2,598 209,505 1,760,739 15,544 t 1,493,498 
¥*1935 3,474. | 258,217 2,063,398 18,5177 Tt 1278337 

* Year ended SIst March: “ 


+ Not available. 
F ‘ B pa, . 
* Assuming-that-the mean-of thie number -of ‘stock’ over ‘six nionths: old-at. 
the beginning-and:end of the year represents approximately the nurnber: 
of laying stock in respective-vears (with some deduction: for:male..stock),. 
it would appear that the average egg production is in the vicinity of ten 
dozens per hen per-year- “ns 


. Returns. received from commercial poultry farms disclosed. that 1 ‘248, 207 
head.of poultry were consumed or sold for consumption during 1934-35, 


“ot 


Price of Eggs. 


. vier co aes ds 
. The average monthly.wholesale prices. of new-laid.hen..eggs per-dozen—in' 
Sydney since:January,.1929, are shown in the. following table, together - 
with the- average-price-in- each year weighted in accordance: ch the : 
seasonal expectation of laying>—- 


Month. Weight., 1929. 1930.. 1931. 1932. 1933. . 1934, 1935. 
| a 
8. d s. d. sa ad. js. da s. d. s. dad. | 8. d, 
January 13 }1 7° [1 72:|1 28.)1 08/1. 18:}1- 00 | 1. 00: 
February ...| Il |'2.0 | 1 89 |1°49/1 2) |1>4: 1/1 22/1 Of. 
Match 7/21 | 2 O85) 1, 842) 1. 46.) 1. 42 | 1. 44] 1 og 
April... | 6/26 (2 54/1102 /1 8 (1101 [1 68 ]1° 78 
May 4 [29 [26 | 20 | 11o4 | 1 BI] 1 82/1 8s - 
June ... 6 |2 5 |2 32/1106/1 7 |1 62/1 55/1 64 
Fay... | WO | do | as 7a [2 4: | 1 g2°|1 390.1 29.51 37 
August: 16°} 1' 6 [1.26/12 O8-}1 1 | 1 O8:) 1 Tt [1 Le 
September: 19 |i 4 |1 2 |1 0 | 1 oO |0 107) 1 00 | 1° 080° 
October 19 |1 4 |1 11);1 0 |10 |0 86/1 00°|1 ‘00 
Noventber Ww} a [rv i]t o | 105 lo 87] 1 00 [1-00 
Deoentber. 16.|1.6 | 1.49) 1b 24) 09.0101 |1° 00 |'1 06. 
Estimated: weight- ° ie 
Soren Pag. | 1 TE] Ly eT} TY. 26°) 1 V8) 7 OF) PS Las 1: 
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The monthly averages are unweighted and represent the mean of the daily 
quotes. Prices are quoted also for medium and pullet eggs, but these are 
rot included above. 


Egg Marketing Board. 


The Egg Marketing Board was constituted in terms of the Marketing of 
Primary Products Act after a poll of producers taken in September, 1928. 
‘The Board, which consists of three members elected by producers and two 
nominated by the Government, commenced operations in May, 1929, for the 
formation of a compulsory marketing pool. Polls of producers were taken 
also in 1931 and 1934, and on both occasions a large majority of the votes 
was in favour of this system of marketing. 


In 1933 the Board’s mandatory powers were suspended in view of a possi- 
bility of conflict with the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth in 
relation to interstate trade. Pending an alteration in the law, the Board 
functioned as a voluntary organisation of producers in administering the 
1933-34 pool. Amendments to the Marketing Act were passed and the 
compulsory pool was commenced again in August, 1934. 


The area of the Board’s jurisdiction embraces the counties of Cumber- 
land and Northumberland and the shires of Nattai and Wollondilly. All 
persons having more than 20 head of female fowls of productive age within 
this area are required to consign the eggs to the Egg Marketing Board, 
unless permitted by the Board, under contract, to sell their eggs privately. 


A summary relating to recent pools is shown below :— 


Eggs under Board’s 


“Administration. Realisations by Board. 

Pool Local Sales. Exports. 
Year. | sold by Handled Se ae 
exemp Total. A Average | Cost 0 
Producers} Board. |. Quantity. Mri Quantity. | 4 Der Beacrt 
dozen. net. (a) | dozen. 

Thousand dozens. doz. d. doz. d. d. 

1931-32 ...| 6,208 9,478 | 15,686 | 5,688,406 | 12-55 | 3,789,906 | 13-56 6-06 
1932-33 ...| 5,551 | 10,795 | 16,346 | 5,077,964 | 13-52 | 5,717,282 | 12-52 5-49. 
1933-34 ... zee 11,933 | 11,933 | 7,032,955 | 11-70 | 4,900,050 | 11-84 5-13 
1934-35 ...) 5,311 | 14,744 | 20,055 | 7,862,317 | 12°75 | 6,881,820 | 11-15 4-95" 
1935-36 ...) 6,250 | 14,506 | 20,756 | 9,734,977 | 13-72 | 4,770,690 | 13-32 | 4°83 


(2) Sydney basis—inciuding exchange premiums. 


Local sales by the Board in 1935-36 realised £556,501 and were effected 
at an average price of 13.72 per dozen, compared with £415,842 and 12.'75d. 
per dozen in 1934-35. These included eggs of all grades, whereas only first- 
grade eggs were exported. 


Export sales in 1935-36 realised £360,728 or 18.15d. per dozen, of which. 
£95,920, or 4.83d. per dozen, represented cost of packing, transporting, 
insurance, etc., and producers were paid £244,013 or 12.28d. per dozen in 
respect of eggs exported. Particulars for 1934-35 were:—Export sales, 
£403,686. or 16.01d. per dozen; marketing costs, £123,997 or 4.92d. per dozen; 
and return to producers, £306,878 or 12.17d. per dozen. 
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In 1935-36 the Board handled 14,505,667 dozeu eggs of all grades, com- 
pared with 14,744,000 dozen in 1934-35, and producers received £831,314 
or an average of 18.75d. per dozen in 1935-36, and £787,336, equal to 
12.82d. per dozen in 1934-35. 

Consignors to the Board contributed to the 1935-36 pool at the rate of 
13d. per dozen to 4th January, 1936, and thereafter, to 30th May, at the 
rate of 1d. per dozen and 5 per cent. on gross advance. For the 1934-35 
pool the rate of contribution was 1d. per dozen. A levy of 1d. per dozen 
was met by producer agents to provide funds for the price equalisation 
scheme for both the 1934-35 and 1935-36 pools. 


Oversea and Interstate Trade. 
The following table shows the recent trend of the oversea export trade in 
poultry and eggs:— 


Year Eggs in Shell. Frozen Poultry. ae 
ended Value. 
30th June. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
doz. £ pairs. £ £ 
1926 802,421 63,833 10,928 23,300 37,133 


1927 | 1,839,046 137,808 | 18,892 29,68) 167,489 
1928 447,996 34,660 6,453 7,600 42,260 
1923 858.795 66,893 8,050 11,971 78,864 
1930 | 1,627,367 123,443 11,445 15,545 | 138,988 
1931 | 2,388,126 139,782 5,312 5,022 144,804 
1932 | 3,627,853 | 191,140 23,676 25,986 217,126 
1933 | 6,297,211 372,254 36,813 28,233 | 400,487 


1934 | 5,689,526 | 308,254 | 17,493 9,555 | 317,809 
"1935 | 6,843,489 | 356,292 | 14,675 9,363 | 365,655 


Eggs are exported mainly between the months of September and 
November. £4 

Particulars as to the interstate imports of eggs into Sydney by rail and 
by sea are collected by the Director cf Marketing, and a summary of 
these is provided below in respect of the years ended 30th June, 1933, to- 
1935. ; 


1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 
State Whence es 
Imported. | . 
In Shell. Pulp. j In Shell. Pulp. In Shell. Pulp, 

; doz. ewt. doz. ewt. doz. ewt 
Victoria wane +.| 229,547 1,185 445,770 825 371,910 3,453 
Queensland... =| 112,733 195 78,180 ase 370,350 - 339 
South Australia ae.| 629,154 6,924 747,106 | 13,014 824,670 . 11,007 
Tasmania ane as 1,962 ae 1,440 285 | ave ave 

Total ---| 973,396 8,304 | 1,272,496 | 14,124 | 1,566,930 14,799 


One cwt. of egg pulp is equivalent to approximately 934 dozen eggs. 
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"BEE-KEEPING. 


The bee-keeping industry is of minor importance, and is conducted 
generally as an adjunct to other rural occupations. Good table honey. is 
_obtained from the flora of native eucalypts of many varieties. 


The industry is subject to regulation in terms of ‘the Apiaries Act in 
order to prevent the spread of disease amongst. bees. Frame hives must be 
uséd and bees may. not be hived otherwise. 


From 1st November, 1929, to 31st.August, 1932, honey was. marketed by a 
board in terms of the Marketing of Primary Products Act. The arrange- 
ment was terminated as a_result of a poll. of .apiarists. 


Statistics’ colléetéd wnder the Census Act which are published ‘below 
represent, in the main, the extent of bee-keeping on holdings of one acre 
and upwards, but hives are maintained on smaller areas, from which infor- 
mation is not collected. The’ records, therefore, are incomplete. 


In 1934-35 returns were obtained from 2,581 holdings on which bee hives 
were kept. -The particulars recorded in-each of: the last-ten years are shown 
below :— 


Bee Hives. ‘ ‘ Average 
Yield 
Season, Honey. of Honey per | Beeswax. 
Productive 
‘Productive. caos yatta: Total, aoe Hive. 
No. No. No. Tb. Ib. Ib. 

1925-26 36,901 4,527 41,428 - 2,235,095 60°6 38,271 
1926-27 31,310 | 7,732 | 39,042 1,522,540 48°6 22,636 
1927-28 26,009 11,096 37,105 | 1,154,201 44-4 17,139 
1928-29 _ 32,444 © 8,711 41.155 2.354.845 712°6 30,064 
1929-30 32,420 | 10,860 |- 43,280 | 2,101,619 64°8 35,493 
1930-31 36,800 8,585 45,385 | 2,643,871 71°8 36,460 
193 1-32 38,099 11,251 |' 49,350 2.123.238 | B5°7 27,933 
1932-33 46,523 | 13,442 59,965 _ 2,921,242 62°8 38,715 
1933-34 | 36,552 19,204 55,756 1,397,426 38:2 27,089 
1934-35 67,170 | 15,193 82,363 5,539,677 82-5 70,564 


The yield per productive hive is subject to marked fluctuations according 
to seasonal conditions,.and these were exceptionally favourable in cae 
-and more honey was produced than in any previous year. 


"It is not known to what extent the sharp increase in the number of havea 
recorded i in 1935 may signify actual change in the status of the industry. 


The estimated value of the recorded production from bees was £22,000 
“jn 1933-34 and £95,000 in°1984-35, the quantity cf honey and beeswax pro- 
duced’ in‘each division in those years being as follows:— 


teediew, | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 
-foney. | “Beeawax. |:  -Honey.  -{---Beeswax. - 
; Ib. Tb. Tb. lb. 
Coastal wet els Se (539,038 9,590 1,239,247 19,246 
Tableland =... Ses eae 377, 51D : 9,654 || 3,204,157 35,271 
Western Slopes wa 445,867 7,263 |) 1,008,031 14,418 
Central Plains, ‘Rivera, and 35,009 562 88,242 ‘1,629 


‘Western Division. fe eh 
“Total... ee -1,397,426 | (27,069 “5,539,677 10,564 
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VALUE oF Dairy ano Farmyarp PRopuction. ~ 0S ‘ 

It is evident from the foregoing that the dairying and farmyard industries 
are important factors in the rural production of New South Wales. The 
farm value of production in 1984-35 amounted to £12,885,000 or-£4-17s. 10d. 
per head of population. The dairying industry yielded £9,054,000; pigs, 
£913,000; poultry, £2,823,000; and bees, £95,000. The farm value of pro- 
duction at matenyale since 1911 was as follows :— 


: Milk (not | Stock Slaughtered. | * 
Year. Ml or wa : aittercs Milch Pi ee wee, Bees. | Total. 
Cheese). | Cows, etc. 188. 
(000) | (000) ] (U0) ; (O00) | (008; {| (000) ; (000) | (006) 
£ £ £ £ £ £- £. £° 
1911 3,631 129 619 389 $37 | 1,280 39 6,534 
1911-16* | 3,642 161 873 424 526 | 1,600 30 7,256 
1916-21* | 5,471 253 1,902 671 1,038-| 2,500 38 11,873. 
1921-26* | 6,003 214 2,589 917 1,069 | 2,719 36 13,547 
1926-31* | 6,550 223 2,504 495 1,148 | 3,213 37 14,170. 
1928-29 | 6,822 228 2,658 571 1,237] 2,999 44 14,559: 
1929-30 6,884 234 2,608 524 1,105 | 3,140 44 | 14,539. 
1930-3] 5,974 176 1,964 456 839 | 2,584. 46 12,039. 
1931-32 5,821 182 1,887 276 730 | 2,595 34 11,525 
1932-33 5,098 190 2,138 514 747 | 2,728 47 11,462 
1933-34. | 5,221 199 2,206 641 821 | 2,603 22 11,713 
1934-35 5,800 179 2,304 | 771 913°| 2,823. 95 .12,885.. 


* Yearly average. 


Prices of Farmyard Propucts., ee 


The average wholesale prices obtained in the Sydney markets for ihe 
principal kinds of dairy and poultry farm produce during the last seven 
years are shown in the following table. The average quoted for the year 
represents the mean of the prices ruling each month, and does not take into.. 
account the quantity sold during the month. 


Re ontarontd | 1929, | 1939. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934, | 1935, 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d.| 8. ad s. d. 

Milk .. ..gal.} 1 8! 1 63] 1 74! 154 15/15 | 15 
Butter... ...1b, 1 9% 1 63} 1 43) 1 28) 1 11) 1 21] 1 3-0 
Cheese... os 5 0113) 0 93 o 84] 0 86 0 76 0 78] 0 9:3 
Bacon (sides) ... ,, 1 14 «O11 0 94 0 9 0 87) 0 97) 0 93 
Eggs (new laid) doz. 1103) 1 74 21 44) 1 32) 1 24 1 26] 1 O77 
Poultry— 

Fowls— 

(Cockerels) ...pr. 8 1l 8 2 6 2 6 0 6 0] 6 6 4 
Ducks— 

(English) ... ,, 8 4 7 2 4 7 = ad * 10 7 
Geese ... * ll 2 ll 1 8 6 6 10 6 Il 8 0 7 
Turkeys (cocks) ;, | 30 6) 26 7| 2011| 21 5; 23 4/92 2 | on 3 

Bee produce— 
Honey - lb. 0 43 20 «5 0 4; 0 44! 0 3-7! 0 46] 0 36 
Wax ... eer; 1 9 17 1 3 1 15) 1 Y6) 1 67) 1 7 


*No quotations. 


The relative variations in the Sydney wholesale prices of eight principal 
dairy and farmyard preducts, viz., butter, cheese, bacon, ham, eggs, con- 
densed milk, honey and lard are shown in the following table of index 
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numbers, in which the prices of 1911 are taken as the base and represented 
by 1,000 :— 


Year. | Number || Yor | umber, | Yee | ueaber 

1901 963 1926 1,760 1931 1,386 

1906 953 1927 1,831 1932 1,295 

1911 1,000 1928 1,763 1933 1,172 

1916 1,380 1929 1,842 1934 1,245 

1921 2,020 1930 | 1,571 1935 1,292 
I 


A steady decline caused the index number to fall by 36 per cent. between 
1929 and 1933. There was an increase of 6 per cent. in 1934 and 4 per cent. 
in 1935. A comparative table showing the relative increases in the whole- 
sale prices of eight groups of commodities is published in the chapter 
“Food and Prices” of this Year Book. 


Fur-Beartna Rassits. 


In 1929 sanction was given for the keeping of fur-bearing rabbits in 
‘Captivity within the counties of Cumberland and Camden in terms of the 
“Pastures Protection Act. In June, 1931, there were licenses current cover- 
ing rabbits numbering 20,310, but thereafter the industry rapidly declined 
and is now of little importance. 


wn 
ui 
Ww 


FORESTRY. 


‘Tue forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 11 million acres, of which about 8 million acres are Crown 
lands. Over 64 million acres of the State lands are either dedicated or 
reserved for the preservation and growth of timber. 


The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of 
useful timbers, which in hardwoods number about twenty different kinds of 
good commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as 
ironbark, tallow-wood, and turpentine. In other timbers there are about 
twenty-five commercial varieties, including such valuable timbers as cedar, 
beech, pine, and teak. It is estimated that, approximately, five-sixths of the 
timber supply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-sixth of soft and 
brush woods, 


An account of the system of forestry administration in New South Wales 
was published on pages 669 and 670 of the Year Book for 1928-29. The 
Forestry Act was amended in 1985 to make provision for the permanent 
dedication of reserves for the preservation of natural flora, for the pro- 
tection of water supply catchment areas, and for the prevention of erosion... 


State Forests. 


As at 31st December, 1934, a total area of 5,144,630 acres of Crown lands: 
had been dedicated permanently as State forests, and 1,429,832 acres had 
been set apart tentatively as timber reserves. Included in the State forests 
are a number of State forest plantations of an aggregate area of 42,687” 
acres. 


Particulars relating to the State forests and plantations and timber~ 
reserves as at the end of each of the last five years are shown below:— 


State Forests. Puen Timber Reserves. 
At 31st December. : 
Number. Area. Area, Number. Area. 
acres. acres. acres. 

1931 724 5,152,462 27,300 592 1,523,715 
1932 719 5,131,046 32,018 583 1,484,867 
1933 721 5,128,305 36,026 577 1,420,082 
1934. 718 5,115,080 38,683 570 1,387,537 
1935 720 5,144,630 42,687 572 1,429,832 


The timber reserves and State forests are reviewed from time to time, 
and arrangements are made to dedicate suitable reserves as State forests, 
in order that they may be reserved permanently for forestry purposes, 
and the reservation or dedication of unsuitable areas is revoked to make 
them available for other uses. 


Location of Forest Lands and Main Forest Types. 


A description of the timber zones of New South Wales and of the principal 
types of timber to be found in them was published on pages 671 and 672 
of the Year Book for 1928-29. 
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State Forest Nurseries and Plantations. 


A State Forest Nursery is maintained at Gosford for the propagation of 
plants of commercial types; the planted area is about 42 acres. Exchanges 
of seeds and plants are made with similar institutions in various parts of 
the world.. Branch nurseries of various dimensions have. been established 
In practically every forestry district in the State. .At “ITuncurry on the 

-North* Coast, Mila and Mannus on the ‘Southern ’Tableland, .Gurnang, 
-near’ @beron-on- the Central Tableland, and Mount Mitchell,.near Glen 
Innes, on the Northern Tableland, pine plantations are worked by prison 
.dJabour. 


‘The plantation schemes already inaugurated by the Forestry Commission 
embrace an area which probably contains less than 200,000 acres of plantable 
Jand. “This area when planted is expected to provide. a considerable. -propor- 
tion-.of: the future needs of softwoods, but forestry authorities recognise 
“that it-is inadequate. -Apart from financial considerations: there: is~the 
difficulty of securing suitable areas for afforestation. 


‘sIn theforests which have been placed under intensive management the 
“Forestry: Commission undertakes the conversion of many classes of: forest 
“produce ‘in order “to ensure that the saleable timber will be removed 
“promptly from each area to make way for young growth. Where extraction 
under license is permitted, it is a condition that exploitation must be 
orderly and systematic. 


‘Production and Consumption of Timber. 


‘Phe following :summary shows the number of timber: mills. in operation, 
‘the‘arumber of employees working therein (exclusive of carters:etc:},-and' the 
-output of sawn timber in each of the past seven years. 

age fe, D dnhe : 


rl Output of.Sawn Timber. 
: Namber of N I rted. 
e Mills uu ative. mpo: _ 
‘Bowh Funes , | Operated. | ,PetSOns, 
whole | Soft- | Hard- | Soft- | Hara- | Total | Value. 
-year. wood. | wood. wood. “wood, 
“Thousar'd super feet. £000 
1929. ATT 3,982 | 41,637 | 94,414 3,197 282 | 139,530 1,750 
- 1930. 433 3,250 | 37,464 | 81,556 5,941 set 124,961 1,522 
1931 372 | 1,738 | 15,119 | 41,413 | 2,042] ... 58,574 670 
,, 1982. 349 | 1,486 | 17,851 | 34,251 | 3,993 tee 56,095 BT7 
"1933 - 373 | 2,176 | 29,158 | 42,754 | 5,564] .., 71,476 "155d. 
1934" 408 2,811 | 35,634 | 55,398 | 24,092 46 115,170 1,112 
1935 447 3,687 | 44,740 | 77,865 | 49,689) ...  |172,994| 12899 


‘yathe output of sawntimber was already declining when activity’ in the 
-jiadustrytwds severely -affected by the general depression, causing a decrease 
from 139,500,000 super. feet in 1928-29 to 56,100,000 super. feet in 1931-32. 
Then conditions. began to improve, and the output of-native timbers has 
-risen. from 52 100,000 super feet in 1931-32 to 122,600,000 super feet in 
1934-35, -and, there, was a remarkable increase in imported softwoods as a 
“tesuilt ‘of the importation of a large quantity of logs from Canada. 
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The following table shows the annual gross consumption of uative and 
imported timbers as estimated by the Forestry Commission for ‘successive 
years since 1925:— . 


+ 


Estimated Gross Consumption of Timber. 
Hoar sades Native 
‘Imported.¢ | Grand Total. 
Softwood. | -Hardwood. | Fuel. Fa 
(000 omitted.) 
* cubic feet. | cubic feet. | cubic feet, | cubic feet. | cubic feet. | cubic feet. 
1925-29* 7,120 20,392 13,023 40,535 17,040 57,575 
1930 3,735 14,755 11,226 29,716 7,880 37,596 
1931 2,320 9,798 10,624. 22,742 3,495 26,237 
1932 4,172 12,636 12,185 28,993 5,938 34,931 
1933 4,891 17,214 13,130 35,235 8,571 43,806 
1984. 6,965 25,452 13,399 45,816 11,352 57,168 
1935 9,750 24,478 14,935 49,163 | 16,121 65,284 
> * Yearly: average. “+ Oversea. 


The consumption of native timbers, as estimated for the year 1935, was 
two and.a.half times the estimate for the year 1931, and greater than in any 
previous year of record. The increase over 1931 was relatively greater 
in the case of imported timbers, but the consumption of such timber was 
below that of the pre-depression years. The quantity of native timber other 
than fuel used in 1935 was never previously exceeded. 


Value of Production from Forestry. 


The followmg table shows the value of forestry production as at the place 
of production in New South Wales at intervals since the year 1901 :— 


I 
Yourenaea | vatoe, || ‘aurgned Vat, 
“= a 

1901* 554,000 1931 1,131,000 
1906* 1,008,000 1932 1,158,000 
1911* 998,000 1933 1,476,000 
1916 1,045,000 1934 1,737,000 
1921 1,656,000 1935 1,922,000 
1926 1,885,000 | 


*Year ended 3ist December. 


Imports and Exports of Fimber. 


The greater part of the softwood used in New South Wales has been 
drawn for many years from foreign sources cf supply, among which New 
Zealand, the United States of America, Canada, Norway, and Sweden are 
most important. Steps are being taken, however, to plant extensive areas 
in New South Wales with high-class American and other softwoods in order 
to render the State less dependent upon imported timbers. 


In.the following table particulars are shown regarding the import and 
export of timber to and from New South Wales at intervals since 1901. The 
large import reflects a demand for softwoods. It is not probable that 
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the export trade will assume large proportions, though the forests cf the 
State abound in high-class hardwoods. Most of the timber exported is in 
the form of sleepers and piles. 


Exports of Australian Produce Oversea 


Imports Oversca to New South Wales. from New South Wales 


‘Year. Undressed. Undres: ed. 
ovaes. | fatst | —————] ones. | eth 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Valuc 
sup. feet. £ £ £ sup. feet. £ £ £ 
(000) (000) 

1901 68,369 322,642| 137,123 | 459,765| 10,386 66,346 | 58,664] 125,010 
1906 84,772 444,563) 81,850 | 526,413] 29,322 325,805 | 9,361) 335,166 
1911 164,380 955,244| 209,028 |1,164,372| 28,398 250,990 | 17,949] 268,939 


1915-16) 119,232 $14,102! 74,305 | 888,407} 15,099 | 144,486 | 10,965] 155,451 
1920-21} 93,303 |1,904,064/ 174,910 |2,078,974; 23,202 | 447,653 | 17,072| 464,725 
1925-26] 194,393 |1,964,596) 463,610 |2,428,206; 23,483 | 390,439 | 6,689] 397,128 
1928-29) 187,009 [1,919,846| 301,343 |2,221,189| 13.989. | 241,504 | 7,408) 248,912 
1929-30) 177,635 |1,718,015) 179 639 |1,897,654; 15,898 | 270,019 | 8,440) 278,459 
1930-31] 47,825 294,029] 14,428 | 308,457; 16,384 | 228 561 | 13,431) 241,992 
1931-32] 54,489 300,642) 17,399 , 318,041) 11,371 | 129,897 | 1,689) 131,586 
1932-33] _ 79,987 383,632; 24,490 | 408,122) 8,437 | 100,629 | 4,345) 104,974 
1933-34 125,628 491,271) 24,682 | 515,953) 13,141 153,851 | 2,724) 156,575 
1934-35) 165,999 631,819} 33,855 | 715,674; 29,815 {313,401 | 3,722) 317,123 


In addition there is a considerable interstate movement of timber by sea, 
of which complete records are not available. The quantity of rough and 
sawn timber recorded by the Sydney Harbour Trust as being imported at 
Sydney from other Australian States was 10,116,961 super feet in 1928-29, 
8,245,000 super. feet in 1930-31, 6,493,542 super. feet in 1939-33, 12,544,765 
super. feet in 1933-34, and 17,459,401 super. feet in 1934-35. 


Forestry Licenses and Permits. 


Licenses and permits are granted for the purposes of obtaining timber 
and fuel, grazing, sawmilling, ringbarking, and for the occupation of forest 
Jand. The fees for licenses and permits are smail, but considerable revenue 
is gained from royalties on timber, and rents for oceupation permits, ete. 

The revenue collected by the State from timber licenses, rents, and from 


royalty on timber during various years since 1911 is shown in the following 
table :— 


Year Sales, Year Sales, 


Royalty on | 4 Rovalty on 
ended Rents, : Total. ended Rents, ‘ Total. 
31st Dec. | Fees, ete. Timber. 31st Dec. | Fees, etc. Timber. 
| 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1911 11,153 79,165 90,318 1932 32,832 71,842 | 104,674 
1916* 8,701 59,406 68,107 1933 38,841 | 100,370 | 139,211 
1921* | 76,141 114,601 190,742 1934 42,017 123,997 | 166,014 
.1926* | 42,984 18], 223 224,207 1935 45,568 | 142,903 | 188,471 
1931 35,742 52,806 88,548 


* Year ended 30th June. 


Included in the total for 1935 are sales of converted and confiscated 
material £12,708, and rents for occupation permits, forest leases, ete, 
£92,584, 


e 
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The experience of Europe and America indicates that well-directed 
expenditure by the Government in afforestation and re-afforestation is 
directly reproductive, and forest improvement in New South Wales, where 
timber grows more rapidly and to larger size, has been shown to produce 


very favourable results. 


Particulars of expenditure by the Forestry Commission during the last 
five years are shown in the following table :— 


Head of Expenditure. 


Demarcation ... 

Forest Roads and Fir Nire- breaks | 
Sylvicultural Works... ... 
Permanent Improvements ... 
Conversion Work ... 2... 


Administrative, Research and Other 


Unemployment Relief Work.. 


Totals. ses -.ee0> cose 


Year ended 31st 


December. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ g £ 
2,643 | 1,926 1,752 | 1,746 
..| 8,069 | 9,396 8,592 | 5,217 
..| 28,269 | 30,755 | 32,151 | 32,646 
..| 4,175 | 8,186 9,836 | 14,718 
..| 3,522 | 2,138 2,405 | 3,846 
...| 74,331 | 53,968 52,969 | 48,524 
3,253 | 7,782 | 25,109 | 106,370 
..-| 124,262 |114,151 | 132,814 | 213,067 


1935. 


£ 
92 
11,040 
29,753 
18,794 
3,847 
49,859 
235,734 


349,119 


The moneys for the relief of unemployment have been expended for the most part in afforestation 
and work for the improvement and protection of the forests. 


Persons Employed in Timber Industry. 


It has been estimated by the Forestry Commission that 12,253 persons 
were employed in the timber industry during the year 1935, viz., 
felling and cutting; 2,111 in hauling timber to the mills; 3,414 in milling; 
These figures include persons partially 
employed, viz., 1,656 in felling and cutting, and 865 in hauling timber. 


and 8,500 in other occupations. 


3,228 in 


tn 
Ot 
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A BRIEF statement of the nature of the fisheries of New South Wales was 
published on page 676 of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


Control of the Fisheries. 


The law relating to fisheries in New South Wales was. consolidated and 
amplified by the Fisheries and Oyster Farms Act, 1935, which came inte. 
operation on 16th November, 1936. The general administration of the Act is 
vested in a Minister of the Crown (the Chief Secretary) who has the duty 
of protecting, developing and regulating the fisheries of the State within 
its territorial limits. Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial 
limits are within the legislative province of the Commonwealth. To give 
effect to the Convention for the Regulation of Whaling signed at Geneva 
on 4th September, 1931, the Federal Parliament enacted the Whaling Act, — 
1935, which governs operations in Australian waters beyond territorial © 
limits by all ships..over which.the Commonwealth has jurisdiction. At one 
time the whaling industry gave promise of attaining considerable im- 
portance, but in recent years operations conducted from Rew South Wales 
have been- negligible. a 


For administrative purposes and to enforce the law, inspectors may be 
appointed under the Fisheries Act, and all members of the police force 
may exercise all the powers and duties of an inspector. Honorary vigilance 
committees,.each of not: more than twelve members may be appointed for 
terms of- five. years, each member of which may be. authorised: to exercise 
such inspectorial powers as: may be conferred by the regulations. Control 
is secured by authority to close waters-to the taking of fish, either wholly, 
as to a certain season,;.or in respect of prescribed species or sizes of: fish; 
the licensing of fishing boats and fishermen operating for pecuniary gain; 
regulation of the use of nets; prohibition of the use of explosives in, and 
in certain cases other methods of, the taking or capture of fish; provisions 
governing the consignment and sale of fish, including the licensing of fish 
agents and salesmen; and, power to require returns to be furnished dis- 
clesing the nature and extent of fishing operations. 


The Minister may institute experiments and have research undertaken 
in the interests of the fisheries, related to methods of taking and marketing 
fish. For the purpose of promoting the stocking of waters with trout and 
salmon, acclimatisation districts may be declared, in respect of which 
acclimatisation societies may be registered and given the power to exercise 
control over and the management of fisheries therein. The Act fixes a close 
season for trout from 1st May to 30th September of each year (which may 
be varied by proclamation) ; prohibits the taking of trout or salmon except 
pursuant to a license, saving in the case of the occupier of the land con- 
taining the waters, and also regulates the manner of trout fishing. 


Iicenses. 


The number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1935 was 
9,724, and licenses were issued in respect of 1,610 boats. Licenses were 
issued in that year to 29 fish agents; oyster vendors’ licenses numbered 308, 
and 44 salesmen’s endorsements were also made. Fees payable were at the 
rate of 5s. each for fishermen’s and boat licenses, and £1 each for fish 
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agents’ and oyster vendors’ licenses, reduced by one-half where licenses 
were issued after 30th June. The fee for a salesman’s endorsement was 
10s. 


Oyster Farms and Oyster Leases. 


Oyster culture has developed into an industry of some importance, and 
in 1934-35 there were 4,248 leases in existence, embracing a-length of fore- 
shore of 887,772 yards, and off-shore areas totalling 2,729 acres, while 604 
persons were engaged in the industry. 


An outline of the provisions relating to oyster leases under former 
legislation was given at page 814 of the 1933-34 edition. 


Under the Fisheries and Oyster Farms Act, 1935, the avail- 
able areas will be classified as special, average or inferior lands 
according to: productive capacity. Leases. of special lands may be granted 
for a term of fifteen years, and will be eligible for renewal for a similar 
term. Initially such leases will be offered by public auction or public 
tender at a rental determined by the Minister. The rental of average lands, 
which may also be leased for a term of fifteen years, and will be eligible 
for renewal for a like term, will be as-fixed by the Minister. Inferior 
lands may be leased for a ten years’ period, and cannot be exploited in the 
first year of the lease. ental for leases of inferior lands will also be 
fixed by the Minister. Im the last year of the lease the area may be re- 
classified; if determined as average lands, a renewal for fifteen years may 
be obtained; if the classification is unaltered the lease will be eteible for 
renewal for ten years. 


In all cases rental as determined by i Minister will ‘ts witject to 
reference, either on the application of an applicant or by the Minister, to 
the local land board, the determination of which will be final and con- 
clusive. 


The discoverer of a natural oyster bed has a statutory prior right to a 
lease of the area, unless it be classified as special lands. 


Preferment rights to apply for renewal of leases of inferior or average 
lands and for additional similarly classified lands is conferred upon exist- 
ing lessees, but must be exercised within thirty days of the right arising: 
But applicants other than lessees, and lessees whose areas are deemed 
inadequate have a preferment right to an area.as. against other: appli- 
cants with adequate lands, saving as regards lessees eligible for renewal of 
leases, or for securing areas immediately adjoining the off-shore boundary 
of leases having frontage to high-water mark. 


Lessees must keep the leased areas free from disease, and leased areas 
may be closed when over-dredged, subjeet to disease, or for other reason 
which in the Minister’s opinion warrants such a_ course. 

Public oyster reserves may be notified, and such areas are open to the 
public for the taking of oysters for their: own immediate consumption, 
unless specifically.declared closed. 


During the year 1935 applications for oyster leases numbered 530, 
representing 98,981 yards.of foreshore and 565 acres of off-shore leases. 


PRopDUCTION FROM: FISHERIES. 


The'most important kinds. of fish marketed are flathead, snapper, bream, 
blackfish, whiting, mullet; jewfish, garfish, and. Murray eod—a. freshwater: 
fish; tailer, trevally, and leather-jacket are readily. saleable. 
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The production of fish, oysters and prawns as recorded in each year since 


1926 is shown in the following table. 


enterprises only :— 


The figures relate to commercial 


Fish. 
Calendar 
is Trawled. A eore: Total. mee Wee 
lb. lb. lb. bags.* lb. 
1926... aye .-.| 7,635,715 | 12,996,318 | 20,632,033 31,876 | 1,042,774 
1927 .! 11,880,330 | 12,755,942 | 24,586,272 30,303 | 1,083,324 
1928 .| 13.406,820 | 13,855,165 | 27,261,985 29,180 | 1,571,186 
1929 -| 17,125,760 | 13,519,308 | 30,645,068 31,965 | 1,119,044 
1930... se ---| 18,311,620 9,957,611 | 28,269,231 25,472 | 1,393,106 
1931 .| 13,067,922 10,711,630 23,779,552 22,066 | 1,537,420 
1932 .| 11,740,708 | 11,296,307 | 23,037,015 27,643 1,534,100 
1933. ..| 11,110,280 | 11,467,850 | 22,578,130 28,477 | 1,293,497 
1934 10,304,160 | 11,597,677 | 21,901,837 27,113 | 1,483,803 
1935, . .| 10,794,484 | 12,871,548 | 23,666,032 29,587 | 1,741,080 
*3 bushels. 


Most of the recorded production is marketed in the metropolitan and 


Newcastle districts. 
trawling. 


Nearly half the supply is obtained by deep sea 
There was a rapid increase in the production of trawled’ fish 


between 1926 and 1930, and a marked decline in 1931. In the next three 
years the decline continued at a slow rate, but was slightly reversed in 1935. 
During 1934 there were 14 trawlers in commission, as compared with 18 
in 1929. Production by “inshore fishermen declined in 1929, but has 
increased slowly during the last five years. 

Fish—The bulk of the inshore supplies is obtained in the estuaries and 
lakes on the northern part of the coast-line. The approximate quantities of 
fresh fish marketed in Sydney and Newcastle from each of the principal 
fishing grounds of the State are indicated below :— 


1935. 1935. 
Ib. Ib, 
Clarence River 1,891,395 Camden Haven “i 309,603 
Wallis Lake and Manning Cois Harbour, Bellinger and 
River... 1,786,456 Nambucca River 250,878 
Port Stephens and Seal Rocks 631,540 Jervis Bay ... 213,030 
Tuggerah Lakes and Terrigal Port Jackson and Parramatta 
Haven ... od .-- 628,902 River... 198,270 
Hawkesbury River ... 528,685 Macleay River 198,035 
Lake Macquarie and Hunter Richmond River 183,531 
River... 461,510 Hastings River 159,512 
Lake Illawarra, Kiama, etc. 446,023 Bermagui, etc. 107,150 
Botany Bay, Georges River Inland and other .. se 99,424 
and Port Hacking 374,637 Byron Bay and Tweed River 99,219 
Shoalhaven River, ete. ... 369,130 Balance of South Coast 88,374 
St George’s Basin ... 343,312 


Im: addition to the abbve “1746, 867 lb. of fish was sold locally at fishing 
centres, 1,348,945 lb. consigned from the North Coast to Brisbane, and 
407,120 lb. from the South Coast to Victoria. 
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Crayfisk—The number of marine crayfish (Palinurus) obtained during 
1935 was 174,390. The number captured was very much greater, but many 
were lost by death before marketing. The principal source of supply was 
the northern crayfish grounds, from Newcastle to Port Macquarie. From 
this district over 137,000 were sent to market. 

Prawns—A quantity of approximately 1,741,080 lb. of marine prawns 
(Penaeus) was obtained during 1935, and about 32,723 lb. were condemned. 

Crabs~—About 1,650 dozens of crabs were obtained in 1935. The catch 
included several species of swimming crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and 
the Mangrove (Scylla). 

Oysters.—During the year 1935 the oyster production of the State 
amounted to 29,587 bags, each cof 3 bushel capacity. These consisted of 
Rock oyster (Ostrea cucullata), and the output was principally the result of 
artificial cultivation. 


Oversea Trade in Fish. 


A considerable proportion of the local requirements of fish are ini- 
ported from countries outside Australia, the vatue of fish so imported during 
the year ended June, 1935, being £442,409, including 10,338,735 lb. of tinned 
fish, valued at £294,612. The value of fish exported overseas, principally to 
New Guinea and the Islands, was £8,937, including tinned fish to the value 
of £5,441. 


Value of Fisheries Production. 


The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales, as 
recorded during the year ended 30th June, 1935, was approximately 
£536,000, including fresh fish, £439,000; oysters, crayfish, prawns, etc., 
£97,000. 


The value of production is estimated as at the place of production and is 
exclusive of fish condemned, of fish sold in fishing and other centres (and 
not recorded), or used for fertiliser and oil, and of the value of molluscs 
ether than oysters. 

The following table shows the value of production from fisheries in 
various years since 1920-21:— 


Year Value. Year Value. 
ended 30th Jun2. (000 omitted.) | ended 30th June. (000 omitted.) 
£ £ 

1921 491 1932 591 
1926 553 1933 544 
1629 775 1934 536 
1930 788 1935 536 
1931 635 


Tisir PREsERvine. 


Many fishes specially suitable for treatment by canning, smoking, or 
salting are obtainable in the waters along the coast of New South Wales, 
but irregularity of supplies and climatic disadvantages have militated 
against the success of canning factories. 


Fist} Cutture AND ACCLIMATISATION. 


Acclimatisation of trout has met with remarkable success in the State— 
trout up to 8 and 10 lb. are occasionally captured. Suitable streams, viz., 
practically all above an altitude of 2,500 feet, have been stocked with trout. 
The number released in 1935 was 988,600, as compared with 505,034 in 
1934. 
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RURAL SETTLEMENT, | 


A‘Briey’resume'of the spread of settlement in New South Wales and of the 
‘development of the problem of rural settlement was published at page 679 
of. the Year Book for 1928-29. 


eoere Ho.pines. 


“The. land of New South Wales which is occupied in rural holdings con- 
sists either of. alienated lands, lands in course of alienation, leased Crown 
lands, or various combinations of these tenures, while a considerable area 
remains as Crown reserves. At 31st March, 1935, the number of agricul- 
tural and pastoral holdings of 1 acre or more in extent was 75,800, includ- 
ing 1299 unoccupied or not used for agricultural or pastoral purposes at 
that date, and 970 used only incidentally for such purposes. These holdings 
embraced :a.total area of 171,631,480 acres. 


The area of land neither alienated nor leased from the Crown does ‘not 
represent the area of unoccupied land available for settlement. It includes 
the land unfit for occupation of any kind—estimated to be approximately 
5,000,000 acres in extent; land embraced in State forests and not otherwise 
oceupied; unoccupied reserves for necessary public purposes, such as com- 
_Inons, travelling stock and water reserves, roadways, railway enclosures; 
_and unoccupied land covered by water or too rugged or arid for occupation. 
‘Such lands are situated mainly in the coastal and tableland divisions, but 
smaller proportions are found in all divisions. 


Use of terms “ Alienated Land” and “ Holding.” 


‘In collecting statistical returns relating to agricultural and pastoral hold- 
ings, the term “alienated land” is intended to relate to lands absolutely 
alienated, lands in course of alienation, homestead selections and homestead 
farms and certain perpetual irrigation tenures embraced within rural 
holdings one acre or more in extent. These tenures include practically the 
whole of the land alienated and virtually alienated. The term “alienated 
land” used throughout this chapter refers to the area so returned by 
individual landholders, and it does not, therefore, correspond to lands 
absolutely alienated for which deeds of purchase have been issued. This 
area has been.shown as land absolutely alienated in the chapter entitled 
“Land Legislation and Settlement,” which follows. 

The term “holding” as used in this section and the sections dealing 
with rural industries signifies, in general and unless the context otherwise 
requires, an area of land worked as an individual unit. In some cases, two 
or.more such “holdings” are in the same ownership, but usually where 
contiguous or closely neighbouring “holdings” are within the same owner- 
ship. and are worked virtually as one they are classified as one holding. 


Purposes for which Holdings are Used. 


The problem of rural development in New South Wales relates largely to 
-the task of placing additional permanent settlers on the Jand as productive 
cani’s of the population. In-.addition to human factors, this problem is 
.complicated by -the- variations of seasons and of markets, which determine 
‘largely the profitableness of rural pursuits. An approximate classification 

of the main purposes for which rural holdings of one acre and upwards were 
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-used is available for.each year:since.1908, and provides the following -com- 
,parison, which shows -at intervals the distribution of rural settlement 
according to purposes :— 


i* a : Number of Holdings. 
‘[-Maimpurposefor which holdings |. \ is . eer 
are used. sana dl 
® 1908. | 1911-12.) 1925-26.) 1981~32.| 1982-83,".1933-84.| 1984+35, 
Agriculture only bse ...|" 7,244 | 6,814 |11,435 | 10,986 | 11,283 | 11,352 | 10,689 
Dairying only .. aut | 3,575 | 3,157 | 9,766 | 15,136 | 15,177 | 15,033 | 14,929 


Grazing only ... «--|.21;874 | 22,011 | 25,428 |.23,244 121,669 | 21,692 | 22,112 
Agriculture and. Dairying «..| 8,377 | 8,258 | 5,624 | °3,406 | 4,101 | 4,315 | 4,226 
Agriculture and Grazing ...| 18,733 | 21,969 | 18,084 | 14,825 | 15,597 | 15,438 | 15,373 


Dairying and Grazing | 1,818 | 2,099 | 1,794] 1,480) 1,475 | 1,498 | 1,474 
Agriculture, Dairymg, and § 
Grazing ... ...| “3,312 | -4,362 | 1,734 | .1,614 | . 2,102 |.-2,065 | -1,952 


Poultry, Pig, or Bee. Farming “529 879 | 1,526 | 1,748 | 1,827 | 1,846 | 2,776 


*Total‘Holdings of one acre and 
upwards used mainly: for| ;: 
-Agricultural and ‘Pastoral ; 
“purposes ... ais haa 69,549 | 75,391 |.72,439 |73,231 | 73,239 | 73,581 


4 


Nore—tThe -basis of classification was amended in 1928-29 and subsequent years. 


In addition to the above,.a considerable number :of small holdings— 
wsually less than 30 acres in extent—were used partly for agricultural and 
pastoral purposes, but mainly for residential and other purposes, or were 
‘unoeeupied at the time-of. collecting the returns. The above table doesnot 
‘§ndicate the actual number. of settlers: occupying the land—because some 
“holdings ‘are held -conjointly,;:and-a.number of landholders:own more than 
sone holding. 

In 1928-29 the basis of classification was amended so that holdings, 
on-which agricultural operations were entirely or-almost- entirely confined to 
the ‘raising of produce to feed sheep, ‘cattle or pigs on the. holding, -were 
classified under the headings “grazing only”: or “dairying only.” Poultry, 
pig, and bee farming are:subsidiary. activities conducted largely in conjune- 
-tion with other types-of. farming. 

An analysis of the table discloses a fairly definite trend in: the last four 
years toward mixed farming. :Single-purpose ‘holdings have deélined in 
number each year since, 1930-31,'and simultaneously ‘the number of holdings 
devoted to two or more classes of-activity: has progressively increased. In 
1931-32 there were 49,366 holdings. devoted exclusively to agriculture, dairy- 
ing, or grazing, “and ‘the number of such holdings had declined to -47,730 
jn- 1934-35, or by.3:3-per cent. On the other “hand, multiple-purpose. -hold- 
ings, which numbered /21,325 .in -1931-32, inereased to ‘23,025, in 1984-85, or 
by'-8.0 ‘per cent. 

‘Considering the use of holdings:for each of the three oeinsipal purposes, 
either exclusively or-tn combination, the figures indicate some-shift from 
grazing to agriculture.and' dairying, doubtless: encouraged by. the low- prices 
for-wool during the: years 1930-31 to 1932-33, but the change inthe market 
in 1933-34 was'reflected in a:partial reversal of that movement’ which: was 
again “evident in ‘1934-35. Holdings on which dairying was practised - ‘in- 
creased in number between 1930-31 and 1993-34 by 2, 398, or -by 11.7 per 
cent——a trend -due:mainly to the. addition of dairying as a supplementary 
source of income, fostered bythe relatively better prices obtained for.dairy 
products as compared with ‘agricultural or: pastoral .returns, but with a 
better outlook for ‘the'latter,-there was a slight decrease in the number of 
: holdings engaged -in- dairying -in -1934-36. te / 
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There has also been some increase in the number of holdings devoted 
to small farming, but the figures given above for poultry, pig and bee 
farming are not to be interpreted literally for the reasons stated on pages 
546 and 550 of this edition. 

The areas of land utilised for the principal forms of rural industry 
during the year 1930-31, the latest year of collection, compared with the 
preceding year, were as shown below :— 


Other 


Divisions. Agriculture. | Dairying. Grazing. Purposes., Total. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres, 
Coastal a 286,494 | 4,783,201 7,407,892 308,729 12,786,316 
Tablelands es ae 620,284 354,150 18,788,406 171,282 | 19,934,122 
Western Slopes ... ...; 4,599,421 261,069 19,618, 956 95,787 24,575,233 
Plains. ... wes we 4,115,622 76,654 32,620,800 125,602 36,938,678 
Western Division oy 57,828 7,634 | 77,462,510 10,008 77,537,980 
Lotal, 1930-31 ...| 9,679,649 | 5,482,708 | 155,898,564 711,408 | 171,772,329 
3 1929-30 ...) 8,958,264 | 4,808,352 | 157,832,437 936,629 | 172,535,682 


Meteorological circumstances play a considerable part in determining 
the uses to which land is put in the various districts, whilst apart from 
natural limitations due to the quality of the soil and configuration of the 
land, proximity to rail, seaport, or factory qualify the manner in which 
jand may be utilised. The distribution of rainfall in relation to the 
geographical distribution of rural industries in New South Wales was 
‘shown in a map facing page 728 of the Year Book for 1924. 


Size of Holdings. 


Information regarding the size of rural holdings is available in two 
distinct classifications, one in accordance with the size of the alienated 
area only, excluding the Crown lands attached thereto, and the other in 
accordance with the total area of alienated and Crown land contained in 
each holding. 

A table showing the number and size of holdings classified according 
to the total area of alienated and Crown lands combined as at 30th June, 
1927, was published on page 683 of the Year Book for 1928-29, but similar 
information for a later year has not been compiled. 

The following tabulation shows particulars of alienated holdings in New 
South Wales classified in area series as at 31st March, 1934:— 


Number Aggregate Unimproved Improved 
Area of Alienated Land o Area, Capita] Value Capital Value 
in Holding. | Alfenated of Alienated (a) of Allenated of Alienated 

Holdings. Land. Land. Land. 

acres, acres. £ £ 

1— 30... 9,052 120,358 2,548,640 7,523,810 
31— 320. 26.825 3.926,802 17,918,460 49,643,810 
321— 640... 11,576 5,569,802 12,607,350 34,205,910 
641— 1,280... 10,996 10,129,999 17,666,320 49,310,940 
1,281— 2,000... 4,983 7,952,454 11,414,980 {| 32,385,690 
2,001— 3,000 3,054 7,480,803 10,054,070 28,603,500 
3,001— 4,000... ° 1,398 4,849,672 6,509,850 18,037,670 
4,001— 5,000... 819 3,661,733 4,788,560 13,090,420 
§,001— 7,500... 1,050 6,304,257 8,094,280 21,520,200 
7,501— 10,000... 445 3,850,080 4,911,510 12,468,760 
10,001— 15,000... oes 378 4,569,426 6,068,340 15,837,920 
15,001— 20,000... ‘Soe 173 2,993,812 3,768,640 9,041,380 
20,001— 30,000... eee 142 3,408,580 4,216,620 10,348,990 
30,001— 40,000... ous 54 1,870,551 2,133,520 5,130,910 
40,001— 50,000... oe 26 1,157,536 1,234,930 2,859,750 
50,001—100,000... oes 41 2,928,357 | 2,821,400 5,963,680 
100,001 and over | sas 14 1,731,507 2,063,460 4,143,050 
Total... os 71,026 72,505,729 118,820,930 320,116,390 


(a) See explanation on page 5€2. 
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In the appended table the foregoing information relating to the number 
and area of alienated lands in area series is distributed according to the 
major statistical divisions of the State. It is to be noted, however, that 
in.a great number of cases rural holdings comprise both alienated lands 
and lands leased from the Crown, and that, therefore, many holdings which, 
according to the table, appear inadequate as living areas, may, with the 
Crown lands worked in conjunction with the alienated area, fall within 
that class. 


7 >. Son ga apo as 
Size of Bol dings of Number and Area of Alienated* Holdings in Divisions at 31st March, 1934. 
ienated Lands. Western | Plains and; Western Whole 
Coastal. | Tablelands.| ‘Sigpes.. | Riverina, | Division. | State. 
Acres. 
1 to 30 No. 6,250 1,037 937 774 54 9,052 
"| Acres 73,308 16,788 14,677 15,104 481 120,358 
31—320 ... [ No. 16,755 4,962 3,517 1,365 226 26,825 
Acres 2,483,600 730,483 515,927 168,561 28,231 3,926,802 
321—1,280 No. 5,920 4,834 7,430 4,22: 165 22,572 
i "| Acres 3,486,418 3,351,785 5,507,721 3,237,460 116,417 15,699,801 
1,281—5,000 No. 983 2,283 3,653 3,221 115 254 
" ‘ "| Acres 2,166,366 5,865,897 | 8,392,144 7,715,576 304,679 28,944,662 
5,001—10,000 No. 94 315 466 585 35 1,495 
: * Acres 623,397 2,122,679 3,158,837 4,000,281 249,143 10,154,337 
10,001--20,000 No. 23 122 141 242 23 551 
i is Acres 339,553 1,619,686 1,943,116 3,328,379 332,524 7,568,238 
20,001—50,000 No. 12 29 38 136 7 222 
. * ores 353,117 745,643 1,016,777 4,105,350 215,780 6,436,667 
0. sae a 3 49 3 
Over 50,000 ...... ‘Acres BS as 298,653 | 4,080,961 | 280,250 | 4,659,864 
Totals No. 30,037 13,582 16,185 10,594 628 71,026 
serers\ Acres 9,525,759 | 13,952,941 | 20,847,852 | 26,651,672 1,527,505 72,505,729 
Total Area of : 
Divisionsf ...Acres | 22,286,000 | 25,847,000 | 28,181,000 | 41,395,000 | 80,319,000 | 198,028,000 


* See explanation on page 562. tf Exclusive of part of harbours, lakes, etc., and Lord Howe Island. 


The table shows that whilst lands classified as alienated comprise 36.6 
per cent. of the total area of the State, the proportion alienated varies 
greatly between the divisions, ranging from only 1.9 per cent. in the 
Western Division up to 74 per cent. in the Western Slopes. Slightly less 
than two-thirds (64.4 per cent.) of the Plains and Riverina is alienated, 
and 54 per cent. of the Tablelands and 42.7 per cent. of the Coastal Divi- 
sion is so classified. Approximately two-thirds of the alienated lands are 
within the Western Slopes and Plains of the Eastern and Central Land 
Divisions, which comprise rather less than one-third of the area of the 
State. 

Owing to differences in productive capacity of the land, which varies 
greatly as between divisions and within divisions, and according to the 
form of rural enterprise to which the land is applied, an attempt to classify 
holdings according to size in relation to living areas can approach only a 
very rough appproximation. For example, there were on the Murrumbidgee,. 
Hay, and Wentworth irrigation areas 1,644 holdings, covering an 
aggregate area of 299,479 acres, averaging approximately 182 acres per 
holding, but of these 237 at Wentworth averaged only 27 acres each. On 
the other hand it is accepted that a holding of 5,000 acres may be not 
more than adequate to provide a living area where poor grazing lands are 
utilized. Possibly, an area of about 1,280 acres may represent a normal 
area for general agricultural purposes; for dairying and orchards usually 
a much smaller area would suffice, whilst in the majority of cases grazing 
holdings would require to be considerably larger. 

The following particulars relate to alienated holdings or alienated portions 
of holdings :— 

Holdings not exceeding 1,280 acres in extent numbered 58,449 in 1934, 
representing 82.3 per cent. of the alienated holdings of the State, but- 
embracing only 19,746,964 acres, or slightly more than one-quarter of the 
alienated lands. Holdings of more than 5,000 acres in area in the Eastern 
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and Central Land Divisions numbered 2,255, with an aggregate area of 
97;736,409 acres, and thus, over 39 per cent. of the freehold lands in those 
divisions were comprised in 3.2 per cent. of the total number of- holdings 
containing alienated land. ‘Of these approximately one-half Gd, 012) in 
the Plains.and Riverina embraced 15,514,971 acres. 

There were 648 holdings exceeding 5,000 acres in area in the Waters 
Slopes, which aggregated 6,417,383 acres, and the Tablelands and Coastal 
Divisions contained 466 and 129 such holdings, embracing 4,487,988 acres 
and. 1,316,067 acres respectively. Similar data for each of the statistical 
divisions of New South Wales are published in the Statistical Register of 
New South Wales for 1933-34. 


Number of Holdings and Average Area. 

Omitting holdings of less than 30 acres in extent, which generally are 
not important in relation to rural settlement, it is possible to trace from 
1881 to 1934. the increase in the number of holdings in relation +o the 
growth of population. This is shown in the following table :— 


Holdings containing over 30 acres of 
Alienated* Land. 
Year, | ———__ | Mean Population. 
Number. | Area. Average 
5 acres, acres. ° 

1881 32,521 27,791,076 855 765,015 
189] 38,706 41,046,249 1,060 1,142,025 
1901 48,360 45,869,742 948 1,366,900 
1911 57,089 51,943,846 910 1,665,265 
1916 60,435 56,047,062 927 1,893,479 
1921 61,505 61,002,468 992 2,108,493 
1925 62,475 65,209,412 1,044 2,295,605 
1930 61,875 73,113,486 1,182 2,532,497 
1934 61,974 72,385,371 - 1,168 2,623,817 


* Sec explanation, page 562. 

Many of the holdings enumerated above have leases. attached to them, 
but the areas shown relate to alienated land only. When two or more 
holdings are owned by the same person they are enumerated separately. 

The -decline in area of alienated holdings between 1930 and 1934 -is 
without significance. During 1931-32 the classes of lands. to be returned. 
under the category of alienated land were more specifically defined. I+ 
is evident that as a result some of the lands formerly returned as alienated 
have since been included as. leasehold land... This observation applies. 
equally in explanation of the apparent slight reversal of trend disclosed 
in the next succeeding table. 

The-development of alienation has been slower-since. 1901 than. previously 
The relative growth of settlement,. alienation, and population may be 
readily illustrated by reference to index-numbers for which, in each « case, 
the year 1901 is chosen. as.base and called 100:— 


Tudex .of Holdings containing over:30: acres -of. 
Alienated* Land.. Ind 
ndex. 
Year, f= Sees i> > pe ol pee ek of Mean 
Number. Area. Average Area. | Population. 
1881 - 6%. 6L_ 90.. 56: 
1891 80 90 112. 84. 
1901 100- 100 100 100 
1911 118 113 96 122 
1916 125 122 98 138 © 
1921 127 133 105 154. 
1925 129 142 110 168. 
1930 128 159- 125 185. 
1934. 128 158 123 192 


* See explanation, page 562. 
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It is significant that up to-the.latest year. shown in the table the popula- 
tion had grown at a much. faster rate throughout than the number of 
holdings containing alienated land. 


‘The number of alienated holdings increased at a slower rate than the 
area alienated, and the number of large holdings of:alienated land inereased 
in -a marked degree ‘since 1891. The increase, however, has not been 
uniform, and it assumed a new phase.in. 1912, after the imposition of the 
Federal Land Tax. The following table, which relates to individual 
holdings without regard to ownership, shows the number and area of the 
larger alienated. holdings at intervals since 1891:— 


Number of pale Holdings Area of euenater, Holdings 
‘of—~ of— 
Year. 
5,000 to Over Total, 5,000 to Over Total, 
20,000 20,000 Over 5,000 20,000 20,000 Over 5,000 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres, acres, 
ert |. acres, acres. acres. 
1891 865 330 1,185 8,459,384 16,129,163 24,588,547 
_. 190] 938 357 1,295 9,286,972 17,203,765 | .26,490,737 
1911 1,081 362. 1,443 9,873,180 16,560,215 26,433,395 
192] 1558 301 1,859 13,935,997 12,949,853 26,885,855 
-1925 T,784 273 2,057 15,869;309 11,711,898 27,581,207 
1930 2,091 ~292 2,383 18,110,763 | 11,678,741 | (29,789: "504 
1934 2,046 277 2,323 17,717.575 11,096,531 | ‘28,814,106 


*See explanation, page 562. 


.The. Federal_Land Tax (particulars of which are published: in the- chapter 
of this Year Book relating to. Public Finance) was first.imposed in 1910 
upon so much of the unimproved value of.lands owned by-residents of Aus- 
tralia as exceeded £5,000, and upon all lands owned by absentees. “The 
value of land in New South Wales owned by absentees is negligible, and the 
assessed value of lands held on lease from the Crown is relatively. of small 
account. The incidence of the tax, therefore, has fallen mainly upon large 
‘holdings of land absolutely. alienated, or lands in course of:alienation. 


Up to 1911 the increase in the number of large alienated. holdings had 
-progressed fairly regularly, but in 1912 there was'a decrease from 362 to 
335 in the number.of alienated holdings: exceeding: 20,000: acres in area,.and 
-an.increase from 1,081 to 1,201 in the number. between 5,000 acres and 
20,000 acres in extent, but this change did not produce any reduction in the 
total aréa of alienated land contained in these large holdings. The 
-number and area of alienated holdings containing more than 20,000 acres 
continued to decline at an appreciable ‘rate unfil 1925, and the increase 
-in_the. number in 1930.appears to have been-ephemeral. The diminution. has 
been offset by -an’ increase-since 1911 of 965 sin. the number, and 7,844,395 
acres:in the area of alienated holdings between 5,000-acres and 20,000°acres 
in:extent. The total area of.alienated land embraced in holdings exceeding 
5,000 -acres in: area was :almost stationary between 1901 and 1911, but 
‘between 1911 “and 1934 it increased by .:2;380,711 acres. ‘However, 
there has been a steady diminution’ in the number and aggregate area 
of holdings of alienated lands exceeding 50,000 acres in extent. ‘Whereas 
such holdings-mmmbered“86,-embracing 7,501,515-.acres‘in’ 1912, the “corres- 
‘ponding “figures.in’1934 were 55 holdings aggregating 4; 659, 864.: acres. 


4 
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Tenure of Holdings. 


The tenure of land-holdings in New South Wales is principally of two 
elasses—freehold and leasehold from the Crown. Only a small proportion 
of the total area occupied (approximately 2 per cent.) is rented from private 
owners, although the area held on lease from the Crown is very. large. 
Tenancy, as understood in older countries is, therefore, of small extent, 
and a very large proportion of the total alienated area is occupied by 
its owners. 


The following table shows the area occupied in each division of New 
South Wales, according to the class of tenure, as at 31st March, 1935. 
Owing to rearrangement of the divisions on the basis of Local Government 
areas in 1922-23, divisional comparisons cannot be made effectively with 
figures published prior to that year. 


Leased from 
Leased from fo aera 
Alienated* | Crown with Crow oe All other Total A 
Divisi or full rights of] 17 hte of leases ee re 
AYIEONS virtually | conversion eatrersins held from Holdings 
alienated, so ‘nto free- Crown. KS. 
7 hold. 
acres. acres, acres. acres. acrcs. 
Coastal ... eee «| 9,467,307 1.416,359 155,966 1,262,111 12,301,743 
Tableland... wee -| 14,166,546 | 3,826,864 378,393 1,282,022 19,653,825 
Western Siop eS... «..| 20,976,684 2,623,993 415,485 1,117, 309 25,133,471 
Central Plains nn d Riverina «..{ 27,400,171 | 6,702,639 | 1,174.005 1,725,976 37,002,791 
Western ... .| 2,143,625 374,988 3,578 78 017, "459 77,539,650 
New South Wales ...- -| 74,154,333 | 14,044,843 | 2,127,427 | 80,404,877 171,631,480 - 


*See explanation, page 562. 


Of the total area occupied, 48 per cent. was classed as freehold, and the 


remaining 57 per cent. as Crown land, including 10 per cent. leased with 
full or limited rights of conversion into freshold. Of the other Crown 
land leases, 93 per cent. were in the Western Division, and utilised almost 
exclusively for depasturing stock. 

Slightly more than 13 per cent. of the land alienated, or virtually 
alienated, is situated in the Coastal Division, where it amounts to over 
77 per cent. of the total area occupied in holdings. These farms are used 
‘chiefly for dairying. 

The proportions of the total area of the respective divisions occupied in 
holdings of various classes in 1934-35 are shown in the following table:— 


cs Leased from| Leased from 
Alienated | Crown with | Crown with All other Proportion of 
Divisi or full rights of |limited righis| leases Total Area 
nvisiOn. virtually | conversion jof conversion| heldfrem [under Occupa- 
alienated. into free- into free- Crown. tion. 
hold. hold. 
per cent.| ser cent. | per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Coastal 42-48 6°36 0°70 5°66 55°20 
-Tableland 54°80 14 80 1°46 4:96 76:04 
Western Slopes —.2. 74°43 9°31 1°47 3°96 &9°18 
Central Plains and Riverina| 66-19 16°19 2-84 417 89°39 
Western 2-67 0°47 0-00 93°40 96:54 
New South Wales 3745 | 7°55 1:07 40°60 86-67 


Slightly less than 87 per cent. of the total area contained within the 
boundaries of the State is occupied in holdings of 1 acre and upwards used 
for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The highest proportion of alienation, 
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74.0 per cent. of the area of the division, has taken place in the Western 
Slopes, and the lowest, 2.7 per cent., in the Western Division. But taking’ 
the total area of holdings, the Western Division shows the largest proportion 
of its area—97 per cent.—under occupation. The proportions are high 
also in the Central Plains and Riverina, 89.4 per cent., and the Western 
Slopes, 89.2 per cent. . 


If reference be made to the table on page 683 of the Year Book for 1928-25 
it will be seen that the proportion of lands used for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes in each division decreases as the intensity of settlement increases. 
At the same time it is apparent that the density of settlement bears an 
approximate relationship to physical configuration and average rainfall. 
While the greater intensity of settlement in the more easterly districts 
necessitates the allocation of larger proportions of land for public purposes, 
it is undeniable that a very considerable proportion of the remaining Crown 
land in the Eastern Division is so rugged or wooded as to be unfit or unpro- 
fitable for occupation. This is especially the case in the South Coast 
Division, which in parts is very mountainous, only 38 per cent..of the total 
area being occupied by rural holdings, as compared with 68 per cent. in the 
North Coast Division and 60 per cent. in the Hunter and Manning. 


VALUE OF ALIENATED Rurat Lanps. 


Information as to the improved and unimproved capital values of lands 
was first collected for statistical purposes in 1920-21. The particulars 
relate to the value, on a freehold basis, of lands absolutely alienated, in 
course of alienation, or held as homestead farms or homestead selections 
and used for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 


The unimproved capital value was defined as being the amount which 
the land might be expected to realise if sold under such reasonable conditions 
as a bona fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements 
had not been made, and the improved capital value as the value of the land 
with all improvements and buildings thereon under similar conditions of 
sale. Where particulars of unimproved value are not available from 
owners, collectors are instructed to obtain them from the records of Shire 
Councils, so that the unimproved values quoted may be taken as represent- 
ing local government assessments, except in the Western Division, where 
no shires exist. 


Where valuations have been made by the Valuer-General it has been 
found that valuations formerly made for local government purposes were 
below actual values. In many cases the discrepancy was considerable, and 
in the aggregate the valuations of shires are probably under-estimated by 
more than 20 per cent. Since municipal lands are of comparatively small 
extent, and very few shires assess improved values, particulars of improved 
capital value were obtained from the owners. In the table which follows, 
then, the unimproved capital value represents in most cases the shire valua- 
tion, but the improved values are obtained from the owner’s assessment of 
the value of the land and its improvements. It is not possible to deduce 
the value of the improvements from the figures. 


The following table shows in divisions of the State (on the basis of Local 
Government areas) the distribution of alienated and Crown lands occupied 
in holdings of one acre ar:d upwards for agricultura] and pastoral purposes,. 
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together with the total.and average-value:of the. alienated. lands at 31st 
March, 1935 :— 


Alienated* Land-in Oceupation in-Holdings-of.one acre-and over+ 
ee Uni d Capital Improved Capital. 
Divison. i: a ele 
AY ° ee 
Total. | deracre. | Tota | peracte. 
; Acres. - £ £ ge £ Acres: 
Coastal—. 000.- 000. 000... 000. 
North Coast. «| 3,306 11,950 3:6 . 30,762 . “93 1,436:. 
Hunter and Manning, 4,095. 9,098 2°2 25,219 6:2 930 
Metropolitan Sea 289 3,228 11-2 7,610 26°3 2 
South Coast eet 1,777" 4,491 25° 11,784- 6°6 466. 
Total :... see 9,467 28,767 3-0 75,375 | 8:0 23834 ° 
Tablelands—- : 
Northern: ... See 4,071 5,385 13 13,726 34 2,361 
Central. ... Sue 5,956 9,131 1-5: 283379 4°8 1,609 
Southerm.. ... wt 4,139 5,307 13. | 15,342. 3:7 1,517 
Total... .../. 14,166. 19,823.. 1-4. 57,447 4:0 5,487* 
Western-Slopes —- . ; 
North eth vee 6,222 10,356 L7- 24,664 4-0 2,033.- 
Centrat- ae a, 6,124- 9,277 15 27,989 46° 807 
South we $3 8,631 15,360 1-8 47,951 5.6 1,317 
Total ... «| 20,977 34,993 1-7 100,604 4-8 4,157 
Plains— es [pe eg a 
North-central bez 4,972. 5,167" 1-2. 12,946 2-6. 2,593 
Central ate Soe 8,443 7,865 0-9 18,295 2:2.. 4;897 
Riverina” ... «| 13,985 20,664 15° 51,735" 37 2,113, : 
Total: ... «| 27,400 34,296" 1-2" 82,976 | 3-0 | 9,603 
Western Division~.../ 2,144 _ 898° | O04 | 2,361 Til | 75,396 
Whole State ...| 74,154 118,777 16. 318,763 43° 97,477" 


See. explanation, page 562. 


Particulars: of ‘the rainfall, productivity, and population of each of ‘these 
divisions are. shown: on page 572. The average value per: acre is- closely 
related :to>these -factors... The alienated: ‘Jandein< -the: Western: Division: are! 
situated mainly in:its.eastern confines, and. tle value thereof does not afford: 
any indication of. the value of the extensive Crown. lands-situated further. 
west. 

The unimproved value ofthe alienated portions.of rural holdings in series, 
as‘at Sist March, 1934, is shown in the following table. The totals as at. 
80th June, 1930, are also appended, but in view of the method of arriving. 
at valuations, as explained on the preceding page the comparative signific- 
ance-of. the. figures..is. limited. 


Uiiinrproved- ‘V3 I Number of, nt 7 rage’ 
Allensted Holdings or | Wholly or | Aggreente | || U"Vaine™" | cnimproved.. 
Alienated Portions of” Alignated | of Holdings” | of Alienated Arca Value 
Holdings. Holdings.” 9 oP of Holdings. per-Acre.. 
£.. 7 acres: £* £ s. 
Under - 500 .... w-| 253446- |. 3,907,144 ° 5,688;280- 1 9- 
500—. 999... 14,249 6,338,381. 10,146.890 112 
-1,000— 1,999-... _ 16,427- 12,549,932" 22,759,640" 116 
2,000—-2,999 :... eee 6,619-- 8;463;466 15,708,550: 117 
.3,000—--4,999~_.. Sake 4,389 9;595,947 16;276;590- 114. 
5,000— 9,999 ... See 2,448. 9,937;936 16,307,000 113 
10,000—14,999 ... 0... 646- 4,880,532 7,749;840 1 12 
15,000—19,999:...0 ni 297. 3,361,885. 5,064,770:. |. 1.10 - 
20,000: and over; She 505 13,470,506 |, 19,119,370 | 1 8 
Total... veel 71,026 - 72,505,729 | 118,820,930 1.13 
Totalasat 30th June, 1930 70,595 73,231,375 ‘| 124:203,880" ‘ 1 i4 7 
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Manufactories-are-not extensive-outside the metropolitan and Newcastle. 
districts; except for dairy factories in the. coastal districts. Smelting. and. 
metal works of considerable importance are established on. the coal-fiélds- 
of. the. South Coast, at Newcastle and on the silver-lead fields at: Broken: 
Hill in the Western Division. A number of cement’works:are also operating: 
in the Central Tableland Division and woollen mills at several of the more 
important country towns. 


The five principal topographical divisions are strips of.territory running 
from the northern.to the southern boundary in a south-westerly direction,. 
embracing, respectively, the coastal belt, tablelands, western slopes, central 
western plains and Western Division or far-western plains.. Except for. the 
western plains, each is divided into three portions=—northern, central, and” 
southern—which, with the inclusion of a special metropolitan: district, makes 
fourteen.. subdivisions, each of which presents: fairly: uniform natural 
features and ‘is affected -by uniform physiographic factors.. In the north the: 
region of high average rainfall extends further inland. than in the south,. 
with. the. result. that. the. isohyetals. run.in.a. general north and south 
direction. The.south-western extremity of, the. Riverina; lies about 100 
miles further. from the coast than.does:the north-westernm.extremity of the 
northern plain, and, as the average annual rainfall diminishes with increas- 
ing: rapidity towards the west, the northern subdivisions shown above 
generally-receive-more-rain than the-central, and -the-central mere than the- 
southern subdivisions. Rather less than.one-half of the total area of the 
State receives average rains exceeding 20 inches per year, and rather more 
than one-half receives an average of more than 15 inches-per year. Where 
the rainfall is. greatest.conditions generally favour-the dairying. industry, 
the.areas with moderate rainfall being more suitable for sheep and’ wheat. 
In. the dry western: areas wool-growing.is the only important rural industry. 

Not‘only the quantity, but the-season-and-reliabtenessof the rainfall, and 
the-amount of evaporation. are important considerations in determining the 
productive possibilities of any region. Jn common with most countries, 
New South Weles suffers periodically in one part or another from the - 
effécts of intermittent rainfall, a disability which local. conditions-such as 
the. abnormal evaporation and’ the absorbent: mature’ of- the soils of the 
interior tend.to aggravate.. This difficulty may be overcome ultimately by 
water: conservation: and! improvement:in-.cultural: methods, but at present it 
operates powerfully to- the detriment of the:western hinterland. 


The meteorological conditions of the respective divisions of the State-are- 
discussed: in greater detail in the. chapter “Climate” of this Year Book: 


= StrriemMEent-1N Divisions... 


Rainfall exerts a decisive effect on the nature of the pursuits-and the 
extent of settlement in the various rural districts of the State, and lerecly 
explains their industrial characteristics. 


For the -purpose. of considering.-rural settlement, the State may be. distri- 
buted into: five statisticel: divisions; viz3 ,Coast; Tableland, Western Slopes 
ofthe Great Dividing Range, Central Plains-and. Riverina, and the Wes- 
tern Division. The: statistics for-1922+23: and‘ subsequent years have been 
collected’ upon the basis-of local government areas. instead of counties, .as. 
formerly, . and: this. necessitated’ considerable rearrangement of divisional’ 


boundaries.. 


The nature of the industries..and.the. settlement:.of..each:of..the. oe 
divisions of the State. were discussed in the Ome Year: Book, 1922, 
page 681 cf seq. 
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A table containing corresponding particulars for each of the sixteen statis- 
tical divisions of the State was published on page 374 of the “Statistical 
Register of New South Wales” for 1933-34. Owing to the wide differences 
between the productive uses of lands in the various divisions it is necessary 
to refer to this more detailed table. 


CHARACTER OF SETTLEMENT. 


A brief description of the character of rural setilement in New South 
Wales was published on page 689 of the Year Book for 1928-29 and a map 
showing the distribution of the rainfall, population and rural industries of 
the State was published opposite page 728 of the Year Book for 1924. 


The following analysis of the State, according to natural divisions on the 
basis of Local] Government areas, shows the rainfall, population, area, and 
production of each. A map showing these divisions is published as a 
frontispiece to this Year Book :— 


P . Producti 1934-35). 
oe Range of| istic at | Total ea ee 
Division. ‘Annual: ou hs : Barn Manu- 
Rainfall. o Wool. Wheat. | Butter. Minerals. factures 
t 
inches. acres, lb. jbushels.} Ib. £ | £ 
Coastal— 000 000 000 000 | 000 000 000 
North Coast...) 35-76 150 6,965 81 -.. | 76,816 6 | 1,129 
Hunter and 
Manning --.| 22-60 306 8,396 6,443 36 | 33,728 | 2,927 | 5,999 
Metropolitan ...| 29-50) 1,376 958 163 oes 734 } 853 48,011 
South Coast ...! 27-61 108 5,968 3,790 1 | 14,296 2,020 
Total wee sae 1,940 | 22,287 | 10,477 37 |125,574| 3,786 | 57,159 
Tablelands— 
Northern +e} 30-38 55 8,069 | 26,931 81} 2,407 207 194. 
Central ... vee| 23-55 143 | 10,716 |~ 45,774 |- 2,184-| 2,933 | - 699°] 1,045 . 
Southern --.| 19-65 50 7,062 | 34,327 48 878 6 275 
Total ee sis, 248 | 25,847 | 107,032 | 2,313 | 6,218 912 | 1,514 
Western Slopes— . 
North ... ---| 24-33 64 9,219 | 48,634 | 4,676 | 2,913 69 253 
Central ... ...| 17-28 65 7,723 | 40,685 | 9,739 | 1,722 ll 258 
South ... | 16-40 118 | 11,239 | 58,780 | 12,997 | 7,860 44 566 
Total is ae 247 | 28,181 | 148,099 | 27,412 | 12,495 124 | 1,077 
Central Plains— 
Northern ...| 18-28 30 9,579 | 41,978 | 2,166 185 4 127 
Central ... ---| 15-19 28 | 14,811 | 51,973 | 2,741 204 14 72 
Riverina «--| 12-22 86 | 17,004 | 64,025 |13,996 | 1,384 37 324 
"Total |. | 144 | 41,304 | 157,976 [18,903 | 1,773 55) 523 
Western Diviston ...| 8-19 52 | 80,319 | 71,397 13 46 | 1,486 i 1,157 
Whole State S|) hes 2,631 | 198,028 | 494,981 | 48,678 {s.06 6,363 |.61,430. 


* Excluding aboriginals. : - 
+ Excluding area of harbours not included In loca! government areas. 
} Calendar year, 1934. | Vilne added in process of manufacture. 
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Coastal Districts. 
The following table presents a summary of the tenure and extent of 


occupied holdings in the four main divisions of the coastal belt as at 31st 
March, 1935 :— 


.Land occupied in Holdings of One acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 
Total > F 7 
Sends A . eases from the 

Division of Coast. ot Holdings the Crown with aa Ee a 

7 Division.'QOne acre| Alien- Full { Limited/ Other | ota), | suitable 
. and ated.* | rights of) rightsof| Crown ” for Culti- 

upwards, Con- Con- | Leases. yation, 

version. | version. 
acres, No. | acres. | acres. | acres | acres. | acres. | acres. 
000 090 000 000 000 000 000 

Nerth .. vs .--| 6,965 | 12,081 | 3,306 605° 65 766 | 4,742 545 
Hunter-Maaing |...) 8396) 9,351) 4095 | 553 66) 311 | 5,025, -449 
aotapel tan % 958 | 5,285 28S 1 aie 1 291 143 
South . 368 | 5,968) 4,612] 1,777 258 25 184 | 2,244 351 
Total. «..{ 22,287 | 31,357 | 9,467 | 1,417 156 | 1,262 | 12,302} 1,488 


* See explanation, page 562. 


‘Apart from the small area in the county of Cumberland which surrounds 
the metropolis, the North Coast is by far the-most closely-settled part of 
the Coastal Division. The average areas of holdings in the various divi- 
sions are:—North Coast, 392 acres; Hunter and Manning, 537 acres; and 
South Coast, 483 acres. The proportions of the total area of each division 
occupied in holdings as defined is 68 per cent. in the North Coast Division, 
60 per cent. in that of Hunter and Manning, but only 38 per cent. on the 
South Coast. 


Included in the coastal districts are 2,044 holdings, on which 2,717 has 
farmers cultivated 36,681 acres and used 581,995 acres as dairy farms. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country only a small proportion of the 
land is considered suitable for cultivation, and of this area less than one- 
quarter was cultivated in 1934-35. 


The following analysis shows the main purposes for which the holdings 
in the coastal districts were used in 1934-35 :— 


Number of Holdings in Division. 


Principal Purpose for which Holdirgs were Used.* Hunt 

North aad | Metro- | South | otaj 

Coast. | yrannin g. yolitan. | Coast. : 
Agriculture only... uae 2o5 ee} 1,525 1,402 1,944 436 5,307 
Dairying only* a4 ses 2e8 re 6,504 4,177 “753 2,087 | 13,521 
Grazing only* : ae -.-| 3,216 1,843 196 1,168 4,423 
Agriculture and dairying® . wo ---| 1,945 715 74 345 3,079 
Agriculture and grazing* al one oat 160 1538 14 121 453 
Dairying and grazing* : $a: 237 313 9 85 644 
Agriculture, cateyene: and “grazing® oe 68 58 3 21 150 
Poultry ide ae eee|| St oak 315 2,008 100 2,427 
Bees, Pigs, etc. . 24 33 70 29 156 

Unoecupied, or used mainly for other . 

purposes ies a . ee 398 337 212 250 | 1,197 
Total ... oe og «..| 12,081 9,351 | 5,283 | 4,642 | 31,357 


* See comments on page 563. 
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The coastal district contains 90.per cent..of.the holdings used for dairying 
only in New South Wales, and the North Coast district contains.48 per. cent. 
of the number in the coastal division. Dairying separately or in conjunc- 
tion with other farming pursuits is the predominant’ industry, -but.a con- 
siderable proportion of the farms is used for eattle-raising. A pronounced 
“reduction in the number of holdings devoted to grazing accompanied by 
an increase in. the number of holdings applied to dairying was in evidences 
between 1930-31 and 1933-34, but the number of such holdings declined 
slightly in 1934-85. The change was doubtless due to low prices. for beef, 
diverting activity into dairying where returns were relatively higher. 
Between 1931-82 and 1983-34 the increase in the number of holdings devoted 
exclusively to agriculture was almost solely due to the rapid extension of 
banana growing and was entirely confined to the North Coast, where the 
number of such holdings was.1,667 in 1933-34 compared with 972 in 1981-32. 
This position was not:maintained in 1984-85, the number of holdings used 
“principally for agricultural purposes declining to 1,525. 


Tablelands. 


Although extensive:plateaux exist in the Tableland Divisions, considerable 
areas are rugged and rock-strewn and not adaptable to agriculture. Hence 
‘grazing has-remained ‘the staple industry, although many farmers combine 
agriculture with grazing, and large areas are cultivated in suitable localities. 
The rainfall is ample throughout, and the headwaters of most of tke prin- 
-cipal .rivers-make this-a well-watered region. Railway communications are 
good, but,-on the-whole, settlement is sparse, fewer flourishing towns exist 
than.on the coast, and smiall:séttlements are rarer because lands suitable for 

‘imtense:farming.:aremore scattered. Neither dairying nor agriculture has 
sbeen developed to-any appreciable degree, and pastoral ‘pursuits are: extensive. 

“The -féllowimg table-provides an analysis of the number and tenure of 
rural holdings in ‘the three main divisions of the Tablelands as at 31st 
March, 1935 :— 


Land occupied in“Holdings of one acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 
Leases f: 
Division of | eat Holdings t ihe Orono . Area of 
Tableland. | ‘pivision.| Of | Alien. |Pullrights; Limited’) All other | ae 
>. "| one-acre | ateg:« of rights of | Crown Total, | § 

and : Conver- |.Conver- | Leases. _or Qultt« 

upwards. sion. | gion. uation: 

acres, No. acres. acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | ‘acres. 

000 000 000 000 000 000 000 

Northern ...| 8,069 | 3,706 4,071 | 1,771 130 461 6,432 440 
Central ...{ 10,716 | 7,464 5,957 1,248 145 216 7,566 1,677 
Southern ...| 7,062} -3,141 4,139 8 08 103 605 5,656 402 
Total ....| 25,847 | 14,311 | 14,167 | 3,827 378 1,282 | 19,654 | -2,519 


* See explanation, page 562. 


“While-the proportion of:land occupied in each division varies from 80 per 
cent. in:the-northern and the southern, to 70-per cent. in the central table- 
lands, rural settlement is densest .in the central districts, which were the 
first’ to. be occupied. More than one-half of the total area of the Tableland 
Division :.is «alienated, and: more than ‘one-quarter of the area occupied is 
owned by the Crown. In, addition, there were 608 share-farmers.on 464 
holdings, comprising 66,189 -acres of cultivation and 28,300 acres of dairy 
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farms. As in the Coastal Division, the proportion of land suitable for 


~ cultivation is very small, only 20 per cent. of such Innd being cropped in 


1934-35. 
The main purposes for which holdings were used in each division of the 
tablelands during 1934-85 are shown in the following table :— 


Number of Holdings. 
*Principal Purpose for which Holdings > or i 

were used. Northern Central Southern Total 

Tableland. | Tableland, | Tableland. eee 
Agriculture only oan ae ons ai 172 1,274 50 1,496 
Dairying only* es See eds ex 263 321 84 668 
Grazing only* bs see tes sie 2,172 3,094 2,595 7,861 
Agriculture and Dairying* ... aes is 184 319 26 529 
‘Agriculture and.Grazing* ... dea oe 595 1,685 185. 2,465 
Dairying and Grazing* ay 120 138 100 358 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing* oa 83 300 | 31 414 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. ... dee Il 63 16 90 
Unoccupied or used for other purposes i 106 270 54 430 
Total ... “ak ed de 3,706 7,464. 3,141 14,311 


* See.comments-on page 563. 

Grazing pursuits predominate throughout, but a considerable proportion 
-of the holdings is used for agricultural purposes. A tendency toward the 
‘diversification of rural activity is seen in an increase of 7.7 per cent. 
‘between 1931-32 and 1934-35 in the number of holdings devoted to two or 
‘more of the principal purposes. 


Western Slopes. 

The divisions of the Western Slopes contain. gently undulating lands with 
a westerly trend, watered by the upper courses of the inland rivers, and an 
adequate and regular rainfall. These fertile areas are eminently suitable 
‘for agriculture and are, with the Riverina, the most productive portions of 
the interior. As yet they are only sparsely settled, and very great develop- 
ment is possible. 

’The area, number, and tenure of rural holdings in the various divisions of 
‘the Western Slopes as at 31st March, 1935, are shown below:— 


Area of Land occupied in Holdings of one acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and’ Pastoral: purposes, 

Total t Leases from Area of 
Division of Slopes. | Area of. Holdings the Crown with—. aii oiner Holdings 
Division. |. ° Alien- |Full rights) Limited be Total. | suitable 

one acre ated: * ote ichts of Crown for 
and : Conver. | Gonver. | Leases. Cultiva- 

upwards. sion sion. tion. 
acres. No. acres. acres. | acres. acres. acres, acres, 
000 000 000 000 000 000° 000. 
North-Western 9,219 4,292 | 6,222 1,555 322 156 | 8,255| 1,814 
Central-Western| 7,723 4,382 6,124 620 22 164 | 6,930; 4,252 
South-Western | 11,239 8,128 8,631 449 71 797 | 9,948 | 5,123 
Total 28,181 | 16,802 | 20,977 | 2,624 415 | 1,117 |25,133) 11,189 


* See explanation, page 562. 

In these divisions settlement is most dense on the South-western Slope, 
‘but the proportion of occupied land, is greatest in the northern districts. 
‘The proportion of land occupied in the “Slopes is 89: per cent. of the total. 
area of the whole division. The area of land suitable for. cultivation is 
considerable, constituting 38 per cent. of the total area of such land in the 
State. Of the land under occupation in the Slopes Division only 11 per 
cent. was under crop in 1934-35. 

*73795—F 
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The following statement shows the principal purposes for which rural 
holdings were used in the Western Slopes Division in 1934-35 :— 


Number of ‘Holdings in Division. 
*Principal Purpose for which Holdings -~Fortb- Central South- 
were used, Western Western Western Total. 

Slop Slope. Slope. 
Agriculture only... a ote Be 318 291 1,087 1,696 
Dairying only* — es bye a 148 50 394 |. 592 
Grazing only*... ane is “s 1,743 810 | 1,951 4,549 
Agriculture and Dairying® cats a ne 1u5 72 208 475 
Agriculture and Grazing* ... on ey 1,507 2,772 3,418 7,697 
Dairying and Grazing* a 50 35 311 396 
Agriculture, Dairying, and “Grazing* wee 131 255 549 935. 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. ... ‘ ay 42 12 27 81 
Unoccupied or uscd for other purposes eae 113 85 183 381 
Total ... ie Ze en ves 4,292 4,382 8,828 16,802 


* See comments on page 563. 


Mixed farming—agriculture and grazing—is the principal rural activity, 
but grazing predominates on the North-Western Slope, where the lands fit 
for agriculture are relatively of small extent. The number of holdings used 
principally for agricultural purposes is large, but small farming is not 
extensive. There have been developments in dairying, mainly in the South- 
Western Slope. Dairying was practised on only 7.8 per cent. of the 
holdings of the Western Slopes in 1927-28, but the proportion engaged in 
that activity in 1934-35 was 14 per cent. 


Plains and Riverina. 


The Plains of the Central Division, including the Riverina, constitute the 
eastern portion of a remarkable extent of almost level country, stretching 
from the last hills of the Western Slopes to the western boundary of the 
State. With an average width of 120 miles, they comprise the great sheep 
districts of the State and about 40 per cent. of the agricultural lands. Gener- 
ally speaking, they are not well watered, the average rainfall is low, and its 
intermittency is a source of frequent loss. They are traversed by the western 
rivers in their lower courses, but they do not supply water to a very extensive 
area, as they are few and their flow is irregular. Railway facilities are not 
so good as in the more easterly districts, and communication and transport 
to outlying districts depend mostly on motor and horse-drawn conveyances. 
Artesian water underlies a considerable area on the north, and bores serve 
to supply permanent water in a number of localities. In the south, sub- 
artesian bores are of great practical utility. 

. The following table shows the number, tenure, and extent of holdings 
oceupied for agricultural and pastoral purposes in the division on 31st 
March, 1935 :— 


Area of Land occupied in Holdings of ore acre and upwards 
for Agricultural aud Pastoral Purposes. 


Plains of | Total ; | Leases from Area of 
Central Area of | Holdings the Crown with— AN other Land 
Division, Divisien. Jof one acre) Alien- Fall rights) Limited Urown ' Total suitable 
and ated. * of rights of | Leases. . for 
upwards. Conver- | Conver- Cultiva- 
| sion. sion. | tion. 
acres. | No. acres. | acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
000 000 | - 000] 000 00 000 000 
North ..| 9,579 | 1,851 | 4,972 | 1,958 392 242) 7,564 | 1,358 
Central «| 14,811 2477 8,443 3.770 675 453 | 13,341 3,278 
Riverina ...! 17,004 7,263 | 13,985 975 107 1,031 | 16,098 7,349 
Total ...| 41,394 | 11,591 | 27,400 |} 6,703 1,174 1,726 | 37,003 | 11,985. 


*See explanation, page 562. 
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The existence of a closely-settled but comparatively small area of irrigated 
lands in the Riverina partly accounts for the density of settlement in that 
division. At 31st March, 1935, there were 1,381 holdings in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area embracing 286,081 acres inclusive of certain attached 
lands outside the Irrigation Area. Seventy-four per cent. of the area occu- 
pier in the Central Plains and Riverina Division has been alienated, but 
while the proportion alienated is 64 per cent. of the total area occupied in the 
northern districts, it is 87 per cent. in the Riverina, where the land is more 
productive. 


The area of Crown lands occupied is considerable in all divisions, and 
in the central districts it exceeded the area of occupied alienated: lands 
until 1926-27. 

Share-farming is not extensive in the north, but in the Riverina 891 
holdings employed 1,231 share-farmers, who had 308,074 acres in cultiva- 
tion in 1934-35. Only 18 per cent. of the land in the Northern Plains is 
considered suitable for agriculture, but the proportions in the Central 
Plains and Riverina are 24 ‘and 46 per cent. respectively. 


The following table shows the main purposes for which the holdings in the 
Central Plains and Riverina Division were used in 1934-35. 


Number of Holdings in Plains of Central Divisicn. 


Principal Purpose for which Holdings were used.* 


| North, | Central. | Riverina. Total. 

Agriculture only... ues +o a 4] 166 1,669 _1,876 
Dairying only* sti oe. fee or 15 lL 105 13k 
Grazing ronly*.. es ae -.{ 1,139 1,556 1,252 3,947 
Agriculture and Dairying* | ae des as 4 2 137 143 
Agriculture and Grazing* és on $3 624 672 3,443 4,739 
Dairying and Grazing ot si 9 6 52 67 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing* ae 5 ll 437 453 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. ... 1 2 6 9 
Dnoceupied or used for other purposes .. 13 51 162 226 
Total ... ats ‘ es «| 1,851 2,477 7,263 11,591 


* See comments on page 563. 


While grazing, with mixed farming and agriculture, predominates in 
the northern districts, agriculture assumes increasing importance in the 
south, and, combined with grazing, it predominates in the Riverina. On 
the irrigated lands of the Murrumbidgee a considerable number of holdings 
are used for smal] farming, and there were 4,100 holdings on which wheat 
for grain was grown in 1984-35 in the Riverina. Taking into account the 
areas shown in the previous table, the existence of agricultural pursuits 
is seen to have a very pronounced effect on the density of settlement. 


Western Division. 


The plains of the Western Division will probably never be developed 
into a productive region maintaining a population commensurate with 
their area. One-third of the division receives, on the average, less than 
10 inches of rain per year and practically the whole of the remainder less 
than 15 inches. Though the soils are uniformly fertile, the lack of rain, 
permanent water and grasses, and the high rate of evaporation, ranging up 
‘to 90 inches per year, render it unproductive in a high degree. Except on a 
few small irrigated areas there is scarcely a sign of agriculture or dairying, 
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and by reason of the small rainfall, the sheep-carrying capacity of the land 
is only about, one-fifth as great as that of the plains further east; but the 
climate is well suited to the production of high-grade merino sheep. It is a 
lonely region, for the most part occupied in large holdings on a long lease 
tenure. It presents an immense field for scientific development, but its. 
possibilities are problematical. Whether irrigation from the Murray and the 
vast lake reservoirs of the South Darling, combined with dry-farming 
methods, will render any extensive areas adaptable to agriculture, or whether 
water and fodder conservation will render it capable of maintaining large 
numbers of sheep and suitable for closer settlement, remain questions which 
are not likely to be considered until settlement in the more attractive 
easterly regions has made very great advance. It is contended, however, 
that in the south there are large areas which only require railway facilities 
to render them profitable for agriculture, but results so far attained are not 
encouraging. At present, excluding the mining districts, it is a vast region 
comprising two-fifths of the area of the State, producing less than one- 
sixth of the pastoral produce, and practically nothing besides, and inhabited 
by less than 20,000 persons (one person to 6 square miles, or less than one 
per cent. of the State’s population). Near the western boundary, however, 
is situated one of the richest silver-lead fields of the world, and in the large: 
mining town of Broken Hill there is a population of about 27,000 persons. 
In the eastern part of the division exist extensive copper deposits, which 
formerly maintained thriving settlements at Cobar, Canbelego, and 
Nymagee, but with the suspension of mining activities the population of 
these localities has decreased. For the rest, the division possesses only one 
town, Bourke, with a population exceeding 1,500, five exceeding 500, and 
about twenty smaller townships. 

The following table shows the number and extent of holdings (as distinet 
from landholders) in the Western Division as at 30th June, 1927, the last 
year for which this information is available :-— 


| Bast of Darling. West of Daring. 
-Area Series (alienated and 
Crown lands combined). No. of Area of No. of Area of 
Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. 
Acres, Acres. Acres. 
1- 3,000 ... ue abe 392 103,851 142 85,735. 
3,001- 10,000 ... sey s55 79 510,637 65 465,547 
10,001— 20,000 ... det aes 164 2,380,575 115 1,523,670 
°20,001- 50,000 -.. ase hiss 242 7,495,068 169 5,329,802 
-B0,001-100,000  ... shee see 17 5,096,619 92 6,323,365- 
Over 160,000 eae ios whe 92 18,800,169 103 29,981,139 
Total .. .. «..[ 15046 34,386,919 686 “43,709,258 


Although the area west of the Darling constitutes more than one-half of 
the total area occupied, the number of holdings in all but the two largest 
groups was less than in the eastern sector. Over 62 per cent. of the total area 
was occupied by 195 holdings averaging 250,000 acres each. 

The -total area of alienated land in the rural holdings in the Western 
Division as at 31st March, 1935, was only 2,143,625 acres. The total area: 
of Crown lands in rural holdings was 75;396,025 acres. Of the total area 
‘of land occupied, only 19,298 acres were under crop in 1934-35, although 
-2,494466 acres of land were considered :by the occupiers to be suitable 
for cultivation. The unimproved value of the alienated land was returned 
as £898,090, and the improved value as £2,361,040. 
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Value .or Macuinery -Usep on Runa Howpres. 

A eomparison of the value of agricultural, pastoral, and dairying imple- 
ments and machinery in use on rural holdings during. various years since 
1901 is shown in the following table, allowance being made for depré- 
ciation :— . 


Season. Agricultural. Dairying. Pastoral:* | “Total Valuc.t 
£ £ £ £ 
1900-01 2,065,780 237,220 754,050 3,057,050 
1€03-06 2,557,260 365,440 1,120,990 .| -4,043,690 
1910-11 3,414,620 534,740 1,483,080 5,432,440 
1915-16 5,362,030 570,950 || 2,015,050 7,948,000 
1920-21 “75120;380 910,260 *3,141,030 11,171,870 


1922-23 85536, 1.70 ‘1,124,959 3387.6,250° | 13,477,880 
1923-24 8,799,350 21,038,380 3,825,920 | 13,713,650 
1924-25 | 9,427,730 1,119,290 4,106,820 | 14,653,840 
1925-26 9,588,320 1,162.850 4,229,910 15,081,050 
1926-27 9,837,190 1,232,290 4,928,300 15,997,780 
1927-28 | 10,849,510 1,229,430 -| 4,975,180 | 17,054,120. 
1928-29 | 10,883,550 .1,214,670 °5,067,940 17,166,160 
1929-30 10,955,920 1,1¢3,000 4,819,060 | 16,960,980 
1930-31 10,526,390 1,171,000 4,676,920 |°16,374.310 
1931-32 '9,526:396 1,149,387 4,125,417 ° 14,801,200 
1932-33 '-| ‘8,869,795 1,234,919 3,885,203 | 13,269,917 
1933-34 ‘8,607,639, | 1,221,409 3,855,483 | 13,684,481 
1934-35 “8,486,935 1,235,921 3,788,309 13,511.165 
* Includes in many cases farming implements used on pastoral holdings. 
y Excludes machinery, ete., used for poultry,-pig and bee farming. 


In 1983-34 the value of machinery used in holdings devoted to poultry, 
-pigs and bees amounted to £274,739. 

The figures indicate substantia] progress in the mechanisation of the 
rural industries, and notably, of agricultural operations. The decline ‘in 
total value in evidence since 1929-30 is apparently due to depreciation and 
non-replacement of existing machinery during the period of depression 
which affected agriculture with particular severity. Increases since 1931- 
32 in the value of dairying machinery contrary to the general trend are 
explained by the.development of that industry noted in preceding pages. 

‘The following table indicates the approximate value of rural holdings, and 
-ef machinery and live stock thereon, in each.of the past ten years:— 


1 7 
5 Average Value of Alienated! 
aeniena yale os | Value of land per acre (as returned). 
Atgoth June, | Tiprove: | Machiuery | Gnitamne.s | Total. |-———~—— 
Feast Implements. Unimproved.| Improved, 
£000. 1! £000. | £000. £000. £os. £ os. 
1926... ..| 306,960 15,100 74,800 396,800 d 13 412 
1927... --| 319,500 | 16,000 56,100 391,400 1 14 4 13 
1928... ~.| 341,500 17,000 ‘71,000 £29,500 | 1 l4 4 16 
1929... «| 353,100 17,200 ‘62,000 432,300 | 1 14 418 
1930 2... -| 353,700 17,000 44,800 415,590 | i 1+ 417 
‘931... ~.| 348,660 16,400 45,500 405,500 1 13 413 
19327 ... «f 332,200 14,800 | 45.600 382,600 1 13 412 
1933T ... s{ 322,500 14,C00 40,0C0 376,500 113 4 9 
1934+ ... «..| 320,200 13.700 59,000 392.800 113 4 8 
1935T ... ..! 318,800 13,500 ° 44,100 376,400 112 4 6 
* Number as at 20th. June or 31st March at prevailing market values. ft @let March. 


In addition the unimproved value of Crown lands leased to landholders 
was estimated in 1930 to be in the vicinity cf £60,000,0:10. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND PastoraL Lapour. 


Particulars of persons above the age of 14 years permanently engaged in 
farm work on rural holdings one acre or more in extent are collected annu- 
ally. They are classified according to status, and the amount of the salaries 
and wages paid to employees in receipt of remuneration is ascertained. 
Returns have been obtained since 1922-23 concerning wages paid to tem- 
porary hands employed by landholders during harvesting and shearing 
operations and for other casual work. 

A detailed comparison of the number of persons engaged in farm 
work on rural holdings and of the amount of wages paid by landholders 
to permanent and casual employees in each of the last ten years is 
furnished in the appended tables. It is to be noted, however, that the 
amount stated as the value of board and lodging, included as wages, 
is not carefully estimated. The amounts included under the heading 
of “Keep” have, therefore, been separately indicated in the table. 


| 
Owners, Lessees and ||/Permanent Employees | Relatives not 
Share Farmers. Receiving Wages. Receiving Wages. | Grand Total. 
Year | ‘ ! 

é ended | | i 
30th June. ; 3 ; g : 4 : 3 

|| 3 g /s/] 3 zg #) 2 3 z2/¢ 

= a S = & = =I 2 s € aay 

s/2/2]/2l2{2 | ¢/2/2 12/82 

- Numher of Owners, etc., and Employees (in Hundreds). 

1925-26 682 | 13 695 363 | 11 | 369 169 | 139 808 | 1,209 | 163 { 1,372 
1926-27 677 14 691 352 | 11 363 171 | 117 288 1,200 | 142 | 1,342 
1927-28 677 13 690 355 8! 363 175 | 114 289 1,207 | 185 | 1,342 
1928-29 661 9 oF 342 8 \ 350 |i 175 90 265 1,178 | 107 | 1,985 
1929-30 653 9 662 314 8 i 322 | 197 81 278 || 1,164 98 | 1,262 
1930-31 663 | 9} 672 || 37 | 7! 386, 208] 7| 387 /| 11150 | 95] 1>45 
1931-327 679 9 688 268 5 273 | 221 72 293 | 1,168 86 | 1,254 
1932-33* 708 9 717 294 4 298 |. 217 70 | 287 |; 1,219 83 | 1,302 
1933-34* 706 9 715 327 5 332 |) 209 64 | 273 1,242 78 | 1,320 
1934-35 * 694 10 704 367 | va | 374 |: 203 57 i 260 1,264 74 | 1,338 


* Year ended 31st March. 


Total Wages Paid. 


Wages Paid to Per- Wages Paid to - 
manent Employees. Casual Employees. | Including “ Keep.” Of Which “Keep ee 
Year 
ended | 1 
30th June, ; o 
2 
my 


Females. 
Total 
Males. 
Females 
Total. 
Males, 
Females. 
Total. 
Casual. 
Total. 


Amount of Wages Paid (in Thousands of Pounds). 


9,908 {| 1,€65 ; 418 { 2,083 
10,307 || 1,€61 | 400 | 2,061 
968 96; 10,094 |} 1,596 | 357 | 1,953 


oy 
Pe) 
to 
a 
a 
aD 


“1925-26 6,588 | 104 { 6,692 3,204 | 12 | 3,216 
1926-27 6.746 | 121 | 6.867 3,423 | 17 | 3,440 10, 
1927-28 6,734 86 | 6,820 3,264 | 10 | 3,274 : 


Oosm 
md 
DY 
=) 
H 
Pe) 
n 


1922-29 / 6,475 | 74 | 6,549 | 3.041} 9] 3.050 |) 9,516] 83] 93599 || 1/510 | 339 | a’aa9 
1929-30 | 5,717 | 77 | 5,794 || 2,791 | 10 | 2,801 || 8503 | 87! 8 '595 || 17335 | 304 | 1/639 
1930-31 | 3,396 | 37 | 3,493 | 1.993 | 6| 1,929 || 5.319{ 43 5°362 || 1/163 | 265 | 12498 
1931-32% | 4,145 | 40 | 4,185 || 2,102 | 10] 2112 || 6947! 50] 6/297 || V1s1 | 262 | 1’383 
1932-33" | 4,292) 36] 4,398 | 2362! 16| 2/378 || 6.654/ 52] 6.706 || W197 } 288 | 1485 
1933-34" | 4,655 | 39 | 4,694 |! 2.514 | 12 | 2'596 || 7ieo| 51 7290 || 1’391 | 901 | q’6re 
1934-35* | 5,119 | 80 | 5,169 || 2,659) 3 2'662 || 77s] 53] 7/831 |} 12457 | 305 1,756 
; 


* Year ended 31st March. 


The total amount of wages paid to permanent employees during the 
year 1934-35 was £3,718,857 in addition to board and lodging, ete., 
valued at £1,450,591, or a total of £5,169,448, the average remuneration, 
on the basis of these figures, being £140 per annum to males and £71 
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per annum to females, but the precision of these averages is affected 
by the greater or lesser degree with which the amounts returned as the 
value of board and lodging, ete., are accurately stated. The wages paid to 
casual employees amounted to £2,356,804 in addition to “keep” valued 
at £304,960. . 

The foregoing tables, read in conjunction with the table relating to 
share-farming appearing at page 430 of this Year Book, reveal some 
striking movements. Until 1930 there was a steady decline in the 
number of owners, lessees and share-farmers. During the depression 
there was a sharp reversal of this trend, so that in 1933 there were more 
persons of this class on rural holdings than at any time since 1925, 
and over 5,000 more than in 1930. This was, in part, due to a return 
of absentee owners to holdings, while a consideration of the tables reveals 
the increase in share-farmers (involving a transference of formerly paid 
employees) as a major factor, and the subsequent slight decline of the 
number in this group has synchronised with a reduction in the number 
of share-farmers. 

In the last decade there was a generally downward movement in the 
number of unpaid relatives assisting on rural holdings. These fell in 
number from 31,309 in 1925 to 26,502 in 1929. During the difficult 
years 1930 to 1932 there was a sharp increase to 29,274, but subsequently 
the downward trend was resumed, and in 1935 the number of unre- 
munerated relatives had fallen to 26,044. It is notable that the female 
element in this class has declined uninterruptedly, and in 1935 numbered 
only 5,714, or 58 per cent. fewer than in 1925. This observation is of 
application to female employment generally in the rural industries, but 
in lesser degree. About one-half the male and approximately 95 per 
cent. of the female relatives occupied on rural holdings and not receiving 
wages in 1934-35 were engaged on farms in the coastal divisions of the 
State where dairying is the principal rural activity. 

A tendency for permanent employment in rural occupations to decline 
was greatly accentuated by the depression. Permanent employees receiv- 
ing wages declined in number by about 3,000 between 1925 and 1929, 
and by over 7,500 in the next three years. Recovery since 1933 has been 


_rapid, and in 1935 such employees were greater in number (87,357) 


than at any time for a decade, and less than 2 per cent. below the 
total in 1925. 

In 1930-31 farmers’ disbursements in wages (including the value of 
“keep”) fell to only slightly more than 50 per cent. of the total in 
1926-27, but the farm wage bill has steadily increased in the last four 
years, and in 1934-35 was about 45 per cent. greater than in 1930-31. In 
making comparisons with years prior to 1930 allowance should be made for 
the lower level of the cost of living ruling since the depression. 

It is clear that the partial and progressive recovery of the prices of 
primary products, with the sharp rise in wool values in 1933-34 as an 
outstanding feature, coupled with the reductions in costs of production 
which have accompanied adjustments in the rural economy, have increased 
the capacity of farmers to employ remunerated labour. Simultaneously, 
general economic recovery has opened avenues in other industries to 
persons formerly deriving mere subsistence from rural employment on 
the holdings of relatives. 

Rurat Finance. 

The problem of promoting effective rural settlement in New South Wales 
has been associated closely with that of rural finance. While comparatively 
few settlers have possessed sufficient capital to purchase land outright from 
the Crown, there has been a general desire to acquire a freehold tenure, 
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neither private nor State tenancy havinz proved popular. Moreover,. the 
proper development of rural. holdings requires the investment of much 
capital: for lengthy periods, and. facilities for temporary financial accom- 
modation, particularly during periods of drought. 

The Land Act of 1861, aiming to encourage the settlement of an agricul- 
tural population beside the pastoral lessees, introdueed “free selection 
before survey.” and the sale of Crown Jand by deposit and instalments with 
conditions as to: residence; etc. By. this. means much more land was sold’ 
in the following twenty-three-years than was sold at auction, and since 1889 
alienation hag been almost exclusively by this method of conditional pur- 
chase which is a method of: selling Crown lands,on terms.. Beyond this 
little was done:to provide: financial aid for settlers until the.end of the last. 
century, when: the.agricultural:and dairying industries were developing, and 
droughts: were: impeding’ settlement.. 
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In 1899 an Advances to Settlers Board was appointed by the- Government: 
to make loans- to- farmers: in necessitous. cireumstances or embarrassed by 
droughts. Advances were limited to £200 for a term. of ten years at 4' per 
cent. interest. The seope of the: Act: was widened in 1902 when the Board’ 
was empowered to make: advances: to farmers for any. approved purpose uo 
to £500, repayable within thirty vears: 

‘In- 1907 the functions of the. Board were-taken over. by the Commissioners. 
of the Government Savings: Bank, and: the limit of individual advances was 
raised to £2,000: By 1921, when the Rural Bank was established to carry 
on and extend: the work, the outstanding advances amounted to £3,250,000, 
secured by mortgages from 7,000 borrowers: Particulars of the number and 
amount of advances are shown on page 583. 


Advances by the Rural Bank. 


The Rural Bank was established: in 1921 as a department of the Govern- 
ment Savings. Bank of New South Wales by the Government Savings Bank 
(Rural Bank) Act, 1920, under the control of three Commissioners who 
were. empowered to continue on an extended basis the operations transacted 
previously by the Advance Department of the bank. 

The primary object of the bank was to afford greater financial assistance 
to. primary producers than is usually obtainable from other institutions, 
and. thus to promote rural settlement and development. 

Funds were obtained from deposits at current account, fixed deposits. at 
current bank rates of interest and the issue of debentures and. inscribed 
stock. 

Loans were made only to persons. engaged in primary production or in 
closely allied pursuits, and were either amortization loans or overdrafts on 
current accounts. The basis of lending generally adopted was two-thirds 
of the value of freehold Jand or certificated tenures under the Crown Lands 
Acts, or three-fourths: of the value of improvements on uncertificated Crown 
tenures. Security was also taken over stock, plant, crops; wool, ete. The 
advances were made to: repay existing encumbrances; to purchase Jand, to 
effect improvements or to utilise resources. By this means material assist 
ance was afforded to both prospective and established settlers. 

As from 1st October, 1931, the rate of interest on loans was reduced’ in 
terms of the Interest Reduction Act, 1931, and the Commissioners volun- 
tarily reduced. the rate to a. maximum of 5 per cent. in December, 1932. 
Fuvther reductions have since been made, and as from 1st April, 1935, the 
maximum ‘rate beeame 4% per ‘cent..on overdraft and long-term loans, with 
a concession of $ per cent:. to co-operative societies. 
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By the Commonwealth and State Banks Agreements Ratification Act, 
1951, the Savings Bank business of the Government Savings Bank of New 
South Wales and the eurrent aceount and fixed deposit business of the 
Rural Bank Department were transferred to the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. The loan business of the Rural Bank Department was continved 
as a State activity under the control of the Cemniissioners. 

By Act No. 63 of 1932, the institution was changed in name to the 
Rural Bank of New Scuth Wales and placed under a new Board of Com- 
niissioners, affording general banking facilities. 

The following tables show the transactious in long term and overdraft 
loans by the Advance Department of the Government Savings Bank or the 
Rural Bank in various years sinee 1911. 


Long Term Loans, 


| Advances mate, i Balances‘repayable, 
ee 
| Number. ha Ea Average. , Number. Pe ene verage. 
. i 
£ a ! £ £ 

lls... ea 838 331,693 395 3,754 | 1,074,359 : 286: 
1913... a 1,386 771,272 556 5,094 2,051,132 403: 
1915, és €30 387,715 | 451 5,860 2,514,078 | 429 
1921, on 1,365 | 813,525 596 7,242 | 3,423,871 473 
1924... Feel 1,081 | 888,479 | 822 9,766 | 5,526,744 | 566 
1925... nag 603 | 587,508 974 9,749 5,721,678 | 587 
1926... sae 265 | 444,085 1,676 9,252 | 5,661,868 | 612 
1927... vee 332 | 598,879 | 1,804 8,933) 5,783,775 | 648 
1928, ote 305 437,195 1,430 8,676 5,759,409 | 664 
1929... re 685 | 807,550 | 1479 | 8,609 | 5,951,427 691 
1930... veel 58 703,425 1,211 8,743 6,272,685 718 
1931. | 78 84,675 1,086 8,686 6,166,523 710 
1932... Pe | 27 | 24,860 920 8,488 5,966,586 703 
1933... re 47 21,565 458 8,414 5,863,458 | 697 
1934... fs 51 47,838 | 938 8,198 | 5,634,603 | 687 
1935... ae 100 115,115 | 1,151 7,926 { 5,905,865 745, 

. { 

Overdrafts. 
Advances made during year. Advances current at end of year. 
Year ended ! 
ae Rees {-—— poles | Amount, Number. Amount. 
| New. | Additional. } ! 
_ { £ } £ 

1922... ase eee 1,383 ov 980,375 1,364 | 728,584 
1923... a eel 1,565 | 356 794,499 2,743 | 1,381,113 
1924... eee as 1,827 521 1,081,335 4,205 I 2,144,333. 
1925... tee eee 1,710 511 1,196,280 5,29] | 2,830,914 
1926... ae eee 1,746 | 675 1,342,692 6,277 3,618,596 
1927... oe aael 2,115 | 994 1,996,925 7,402 4,746,220 
1928... oe ee 2,192 | 1,273 2,231,790 8,527 6,098,405, 
1929... ae a 2,225 | 1,462 2,012,505 9,424 | 6,938,040 
1930... aus nes 1,970 1,895 1,992,785 10,691 | 7,988,275 
1931... oe oes 811 | 534 486,505 | 10,650 8,254,745 
1932... na oe 144 | 99 112,332 9,566 | 7,857,288 
1933... one prs 196 | 785 170,908 9,349 | 7,704,117 
1934... a6 «| " 366 1,532 437,912 9,272 | 7,758,946 
1935... 4 vee 714A 807 768,648 | 9,535 8,093,698 


Advances to Settlers Agency. 
With the dual purpose of promoting increased employment in rural areas 
and stimulating rural production, advances of unemployment relief moneys 
were made by the Unemployment Relief Council through the Rural 
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Industries Branch. From this fund an amount of £61,992 was advanced to 
settiers for permanent improvements during the year ended 30th June, 1931, 
£4,833 in 1931-82, and £212 during 1982-83. 

Greater financial assistance has sinee been afforded to farmers and 
graziers from these moneys, the advances to settlers being administered by 
an “Advances to Settlers Co-ordination Board” and a “Dairy Promotion 
Board” set up by the Unemployment Teelief Council, and the Farmers’ 
Relief Board until ist July, 1830. Agter that date administration of the 
financial activities of these Bourd= passed to the Rural Bank and with only 
slight variations in policy, is now dealt with in the Advances to Settlers 
Agency within the Government Agency Department of the Bank. 

Advances for permanent improvement and the extermination of rabbits 
ave erauted by the Bank, Hmited to @5 in the case of permanent jim- 
provements and £500 (£406 of which might be used for wire netting) for 
rabbit extermination, and are repayable over periods up to fifteen years. 
d +3 at the rate of 8 per cent. aud during the first two years no 
repayment of capital is required. 

The Dairy Promotion Board was constituted with the object of providing 
funds for the relief of unemployment by the extension of dairying activities. 
Originally money was provided in respect of improvements, stock, and plant 
up to a total cost of £600, of which one-third was required to be pro- 
vided by the applicant. The Council later amended the personal provision 
to one-fifth, retaining the limit of advance at £400, In the case of stock, 
plant, and sundries, the money is repayable over ten years; advances for 
improvements are to be liquidated in periods up to fifteen years, and in 
both cases interest is charged at the rate of 3 per cent., no repayments of 
principal being required during the first two years. 

Late in 1934-35 the Council allocated a sum of £25,000 to provide 
advances: Larough the Farmers’ Relief Board foy settlers under “Stay 
Orders” who were otherwise unable tu secure financial assistance for the 
working of their farms. 

A summary of the lending activities of these Boards is furnished in 
the appended table, which shows that commitments at 30th June, 1935, 
yeached £1,002,542, of which £900,997 had actually been advanced. 


. oe Advances to Dairy | Farmers’ 
Year ended 30th June. Settiers Co- ; Promotion | Relief Total. 
ordination Board. | Board. Board. 


Advances Approved.* 
Amount. No. ! Amount.’ No. |Amount.' No. Amount. 
£ ; gS £ 
580,684 215 | ves 3,150 617,049 


246,934 328 "37! 4881 1,393 298,195 
102.727 85 92°: 13,215 788 127,675 


129 | 18,096 , 5,829 | 1,042,919 


Amounts Actually Advanced.t 


Amount. | Amount. ! Amount. | Amount. 
€ | 5 £ £ 
TOBB reece eee eee eeee : 350,496 j 388 , seaiee's i 350,884 
343,163 | 45,399 ‘ 107 | 388,669 
133,293 18,177 ‘ 9,974 | 161,444 
$26,952 | 63,964 , 16,081 | 900,997 
if 


* Subject to sabsequcat canceliatioas and withdrawals which reduce the total to £1,002,542, 
Repayment of advances amonatet to £1,119 in 1932-33, to £20,525 in 1933-34, and to £47,435 
in 1934-35, 7; Anouuts actually debited at Treasury. 
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Rural Industries Agency. 


In 1915 certain schemes of limited scope were initiated by the Depart- 
ments of Lands and Agriculture to assist farmers by loans to cultivate new 
areas and to relieve necessitous farmers. During the severe drought of 
1919-20 a sum of £2,060,000 was made available by two special local loaus to 
assist farmers whose ordinary conimercial credit had been destroyed by the 
bad seasons, 


The Ruzal Industries Board was formed on the Ist December, 1919— 
(a) to take over, consolidate, and collect ail advances by the State for 


drought relief, seed wheat, and clearing land since 1915, and 
(b) to extend the scope of relief to neccssitous farmers. 

In 1923 the Board was dissolved and its functions were continued by the 
Rural Industries Branch of the Department of Agriculture. Ag from ist 
July, 1935, the activities cf the Rural Industries Branch were assumed 
by the Rural Bank of New South Wales in the Rural Industries Aveney 
of that Bank. 

A sum of £437,416 was ad 
controlled by the Departments of Lands and Agriculture. Of this, £259,794 
had been repaid or otherwis it balances amounting to 
about £177,000 were taken over by the aforementioned date, 

A summary cof the operations of ties Branch is ses out 
in the following table:— 


j Interest. Repayme Bad [aayanane 
Year ending Mavanees 3 i : | Debts Wee No, of 
30th June, joe Peek’ on ad. | written Po 3 Debtor. 
| : vances. | Principal. , Tat off, | DFOX.). | 
1 Dee, i | es | ¢ £ £ 
1919, to ae : ~ leopee 
30 Tine, 1,817,792 92,818 tT | 347,436 + 
i922 ; | i 
: 23 '£83,930 
924 . | 566,193 
1925 : 481,065 , 
1926 1379957 | 
1027 204,449 | 
1928 373,148 
1929 | 665,313 
1830 1,039,443 | 
1931 ss j 1,309,486 
hin 1,196,602 
93: 
1954 
1935 | 
Total 344,560 | | 4,345,205 | 2 


over from other Departments (£177,003) and Cash Sales Tram ~toeks 
us farmers (£277,099). 7+ Not available. 


4 


Originally operations were restricted to ¢ ssisting wheat-growers, but. in 
1920, assistance was afforded also to dairy-farmers and sinall grazicrs. 
More recently the scope of operations has been extended to include farmers 
of considerable variety whose circumstances prevented them from obt 
assistance through usual commercial channels; thus on a relatively 
scale assistance hag been granted to oreharc ists, tobacco growers, Vice 
growers, farmers suffering loss from floods, fire and grasshopper pests, pig 
farmers who sustained the loss of their herds as the result of an cutbreak 
of swine fever, ete. 

Most of the advances, however, were made to wheat-farmers, and 
assistance granted we usually in the form i 


suppliers 
ertiliser, tractor fuel, 
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iousehold supplies, and so on. Payment was made direct to supptiers, who 
yendered their aceounts to the Branch accompanied by the farmer’s acknow- 
edgment of receipt of the goods. Cash advances were made only in 
exceptional circumstances, but now that the Government Agency Depart- 
ment of the Rural Bank is charged with making the advances, cash payment 
hereof is the ruling method. In October, 1932, the sum of £50,000 was set 
aside to assist Jand-holders to procure flock rams, bulls and boars from 
registered breeders to improve their stock, £25,000 being set aside for rams, 
£20,060 for bulls, and £5,000 for boars. Up to the 30th June, 1935, advances 
otailing £17,847 had been approved, and the amounts actually provided 
were £14,714 for rams, £2,381 for bulls, and £98 for boars, a total of 
£17,193. 

Until recent years advances were made in cash at the rate of 5s, per acre 
on newly fallowed land. The object of this form of advance was to en- 
courage better farming methods, and consequently operations were not 
confined to necessitous farmers only. The advantages of fallowing are now 
fully recognised throughout the State, and the desired results having beer 
achieved, fallowing assistance is granted only to necessitous farmers on the 
lines of general assistance. 

Tnterest on advances was formerly at the rate of 6 per cent., with an 
additional 1 per cent. on overdue accounts until 30th June, 1925. It was 
reduced to 54 per cent. from Ist February, 1982, and to 4 per cent. as from 
1st January, 1933. 

Seeurity taken for the advances consists mainiy of crop liens and promis- 
sory notes, as in the majority of cases farmers receiving assistance lack the 
means of furnishing more tangible security which would enable them to 
obtain accommodation from ordinary financial institutions. Maving regard 
to the somewhat hazardous uature of security taken, the number of bad 
dehts incurred has been relatively small. 

Both the State and Federal Governments have accorded financial assist- 
ance to wheat-growers since 1931, funds for which were provided partly 
by a tax on flour, first under the State Flour Acquisition Act, and since 
3rd December, 1933, under the Commonwealth Flour Tax Assessment Acts 
of 1938, 1934, and 1935. Information concerning assistance te wheai- 
erowers and the provision of funds for that purpose is shown in the 
chapter, “Agriculture,” of this Year Book, at page 453. 


Government Guarantee Agency. 


Under the Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee) Act, passed 
towards the end of December, 1929, a Government Guarantee Board was 
constituted with power to guarantee to the banks repayment of advances 
made to settlers. The Board consisted of the Minister for Agriculture (as 
Chairman), the Colonial Treasurer, and the Officer-in-Charge of the Rural 
Tndustries Brauch. The amount which might be guaranteed in respect of 
any one settler could not exceed £3,000, or in the ease of a co-operative 
society registered under the provisions of the Co-operation Act £25,009. 
‘The amount whieb might be guaranteed by the Board in any one year was 
£2,500,000. New guarantees were given by the Board only during tlic 
period of two vears commencirg on 23rd December, 1929, but guarantecs 
given during that period might be continued for such time as might be 
approved. By an amending Act of 1934 new guarantees might be given 
supplementing subsisting guarantees to a limit of one-fourth of the con- 
+ingent Liability already assumed. 

As from ist July, 1935, the functions of the Board were transferred to 
the Government Guarantees Agency of the Rural Bank of New South 
Wales, and the Government Guarantee Board was dissolved. 
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During 1934-85 fresh guarantees totalling £5,618 were given, and in 
addition new guarantees for £1,755 were given in lieu of former guarantees 
for £1,905. Guarantees discharged amounted to £4,615, and guarantees in 
respect of £4,250 were disclaimed. At 30th June, 1935, there were 537 
guarantees operative, totalling £347,736. 


Irrigation Agency. 


With the dual object of exploiting the natural resources of the State 
and simultaneously extending facilities for the settlement of additional 
tural producers on the land, the Government entered upon a scheme of 
irrigation in connection with the Murrumbidgee River (in 1906). The first 
farms were made available in 1912, and at 30th June, 1935, the number 
of holdings was 1,881, with an area of 286,081 acres, inclusive of certain 
attached lands cutside the irrigation area. Here settlers have been assisted 
by advances and by the provision of factories to handle their products. 


The Government also undertakes to finance the construction of shallow 
bores, sunk either by its own or privately-owned plants, allowing the settlers 
extended terms of repayment of from five to ten years. J*urther, works for 
water supply for stock and domestic purposes and in certain cases for irriga- 
‘tion are provided, and bore trusts and water trusts are constituted, under 
which the eost of the works is repaid over a period of years (in most cases 
twenty-eight years) by the landholders benefiting, Further particulars of 
the finance provided in connection with irrigation projects are shown on 
pages 480 to 486 and 632 of this Year Book. 


The financial relationship of settlers on the irrigation areas with the 
Crown in respect of land payments, water rates, and charges, and also 
advanees to settlers, previously a function of the Water Conservation and 
Trrigation Commission, is now being administered by the Rural Bank 
through the Irrigation Agency. All debts owing to the Commission on the 
date of commencement of the Agency in respect of shallow bores were 
transferred to the Bank. The Water Conservation and Irrigation Com- 
mission, however, continues to attend to all matters in relation to the 
technical and engineering features associated with water conservation and 
distribution, and to the lands administration in respect of the irrigation 
areas. It also carries out the actual sinking of shallow bores, although 
the debts incurred in respect of these bores are transferred to the Bank for 


«collection through its Irrigation Agency. 


THe Farwers’ Ranier Act, 1982-85, 


The Farmers’ Relief Act (assented to on 29th November, 1932) came 
into operation on 17th February, 1933. The objects of the Act are to pro- 
vide assistance and relief for necessitous farmers, to prevent the possible 
failure of the farmer, and to afford him, by conservation of his assets, an 


opportunity of recovering his financial position. 


The Act is administered by a Fariners’ Relief Board of thzee members, 
viz., the Director (a full-time administrator), who is the chairman of the 
Board, one member representing farmers and one representing creditors of 
farmers. The term “farmer” includes all classes of primary producers. 
The Director is appointed by the Commissioners of the Rural Bank from 
among their number. 

As from 1st July, 1935, the financial activities of the Board were 


brought uuder the Rural Bank of New South Wales in the Farmers’ 
Relief Agency of the bank. 
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Stay Orders. 


Relief is afforded by means cf a “stay order,” which is granted at the 
discretion of the Director, and cperates to suspend during its currency any 
action, execution, proceedings whether judicial or extra-judicial on default, 
ot for cr upon breach of covenant under mortgage or any agreement for sale 
or purchase of laud, or other p or proseedings against the farmer. 
The Act, however, allows actions to be instituted against the farmer in 
certain specified jurisdictions for the purpose only of determining the 
amount of the farmer’s liability. By an amendment of the Federal Bank- 
tuptey Act, farmers afforded relief under the Farmers’ Relief Act are 
protected from bankruptcy proceedings. The provisions of the Mora- 
torium Act, 1930-31, do not apply im respect of a farmer (or his estate or 
effects) to whom a stay order has been issued. 


fe 


Farmers desiring to receive the benefits of the Act were required to make 
application therefor prior i 1st April, 1986. A stay order, unless previously 
removed by the Board, will continue in operation for a period of three years 
from the date of granting thereof, with power vested in the Board to extend 

per of a stay order from year to year for a maximum of an 
ree yea 


oard may remove any stay order at any time in its discretion after 
giving twenty- one days’ notice of its intention to do so by notification in 
tie and by advertise ment in the prescribed manner. Ci 


the Gaze cumstances 
oceasioning the yemoval of a stay order may be the recovery of the 
farmer’s financial position; completion by him of an independent arrange- 
ment with eil his creditors; desertion of his property or failure to work 
it; or such evidence of inefliziency and lack of industry on the part of a 
farmer as to render the continuance of a stay order unwarranted. Any 
ereditor of a farmer operating under the Act may apply to the Board at 
any time for the removal of the stay order, and in the event of refusal of 
the application, the first mortgagee of the fa armer’s land may apply to the 
Board fer an inquiry in open Court cn the question whether the stay order 
should or should not be removed. 


Existing Liabilities. 


During the last few years the lew prices of rural products greatiy 
diminished farmers’ incomes, and created difficulty in meeting financial 
commitments. To promote the farmer’s recovery the Board, as scon as 
possible after the granting of a stay order assesses the value of the farmer’s’ 
lands, plant, ete, ascertains the amount of his debts and Habilities, and 
notifies all creditors of the assessment. The accounts of the farmer are 
thereupon classified and his excess liabilities, whether secured cr unsecured, 
are suspended. The principa -t of this suspension is to cnsure that 
the farmer, during the currency of the stay order, will pay interest only 
ou that portion of his secured Labilities as is represented by tangible assets 
at present-day valuation. 


ssi 


The liabilities included in the “suspended Habilities account,” comprised 
by (a) secured liabilitics not represented by assets and (b) unsecured debts, 
are then “ conditioned.” Any surplus from the secured assets, together with 
those assets that are unencumbered, are apportioned between the suspended 
secured liabilities and ail unsecured debts. The farmer’s Habilities then 
consist of (a ) that part of the arcuae bilities not eed jn the sus- 
imun: interest pavable on which is fixed by the Act 
at 5 per cent.; (b) conditioned Tabilities, and (c) unsecured Habilities upon 
which, during the continuance of the stay order, no interest acerues, 
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Supervisors, 


When a stay order is granted, a supervisor of the estate of the farmer 
is appointed by the Director. A supervisor is required to furnish approved 
securities in the penal sum of £2,000, and is bound to observe secrecy in 
regard to the farmer’s affairs. He is the local agent of the administration 
and has no power to interfere with the working and management of the 
farm vr the marketing of the produce unless, for some special reason, the 
Board directs him to do so. A supervisor may be appointed to supervise a 
number of estates, and, ordinarily, his duties will be confined to the finan- 
cial and business administration of the farmer’s estate. He becomes the 
agent of the farmer, and all matters of business and finance in relation 
to the farm must be conducted with him. Wis remuneration, paid out of 
the estate of the farmer, is fixed by the Director, and may be any amount 
from the minimum of £5 58. per annum to 3 per cent. of the gross proceeds 
of the marketed produce of the farm, exclusive of sales of livestock or other 
assets made by way of capital realisation. The supervisor will reecive all 
debts and moneys payable to the farmer, proceeds of al! produce marketed 
by him, and make disbursements from the moneys of the farmer in accord- 
ance with the Act. Moneys of each farmer must be deposited by the super- 
visor in a special account in a bank approved by the Director. 


Disbursement of Farmer’s Funds. 


The method of distribution of the funds ot farmers is specified in detail 
in the Aci. Two methods are provided, one being applicable to the funds 
received by the Supervisor during the first scagon’s cperations under a stay 
order, and the other relating to the distribution of funds received in all 
Subsequent seasons. Having regard to the fact that in the majority of 
‘eases farmers would have completed their financial arrangements for the 
season in which the stay order is granted, the method of distribution 
provided seeks to ensure that commitments are met in a priority similar 
to that which would have operated had a stay order not been granted. 
Distribution in subsequent seasons is required to be made by the Supervisor 
in the following manner :— 


Firstly, for the expenses of harvesting, shearing, cte., incurred after 
the date of the stay order, and certain advances that may have 
been made by the Board for that purpose ; 


Secondly, to the farmer for his own personal expenses an amount equal 
to 10 per cent. on the first £500 of the gross proceeds of the market- 
ing of the produce of the farm or other income, 5 per cent. on the 
next £500, and 24 per cent. on the balance of such proceeds or 
income; 


Thirdly, in payment of liens on crops, wool or stock moriguges granted 
after the date of the stay order with consent of the Board; 
Fourthly, in repayment of advances made to the farmer during the 
season for his maintenance and carrying on requirements or 
guarantees given by the Board for those purposes ; 
Fifthly, in payment, part passu of certain instalments on stock under 
mortgage, plant, ete., under hire purchase agreements, one year’s 
ae rent of the farm leased by the farmer, one year’s interest on 
any first mortgage, charge or lien, one year’s rates and taxes, and 
one year’s payments due to the Crown upon the farm; and 


Sixthly, in payment of one year’s interest on subsequent mortgages, 
liens or charges, 
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Tf a surplus remaing after making these payments, a sum sufficient to 
carry the farmer over the next season is to be retained, and the residue, if 
any, may then be distributed in or towards the satisfaction of the con- 
ditioned liabilities, or, in the absence of such, of the unsecured liabilities 
of the farmer. In the last-mentioned cases payments are to be made paré. 
passu to all such creditors. 


Financial Assistance. 


Out of moneys provided by Parliament the Board may make such 
advances as it thinks fit for the maintenance of the farmer and his family 
and the carrying on of his business. The Board is also empowered to guar- 
antee to any vendor the payment of the price of any fertilisers, cornsacks, 
bales, stores, seed-wheat, ete., purchased by the farmer with the consent of 
the Board. Any advances afforded to the farmer are to be made through 
the supervisor’s bank account, the supervisor making the necessary pay- 
ment to the suppliers. : 


Debt Adjustment. 


With the object of promoting the permanent rehabilitation of the finances: 
of farmers, the Federal Parliament passed legislation in April, 1935, making 
provision for a loan of £12,000,000 from which advances night be made to 
facilitate compositions with creditors, who, for a return jn eash of a pro- 
portion of their capital in jeopardy, would agree to adjustment of farmers” 
debts on an equitable basis in the light of existing circumstances, The 
States, through their farmers’ relief agencies, were made the authorities to 
administer the scheme. No payment under a composition or scheme of 
arrangement may be made in respect of any debt due to the Common- 
wealth, a State, or any governmental authority. An initial allocation of 
£40,000,000 of the amount authorised under the Loan (Farmers’ Debt 
Adjustment) Act, 1935, was made between the various States, including 
£3,450,000 for New South Wales, with the provision that the remaining 
£2,000,000 should be apportioned on a similar basis or in such other manner: 
as, from experience in the working of the scheme, might appear necessary 
to satisfy the financial requirements of the several States in that relation. 


The New South Wales Farmers’ Relief Act has becn amended by the 
addition of a new part enabling the Board to make advances (with interest 
at a rate not exceeding 23 per cent. per annum) to farmers out of moneys: 
provided by the Commonwealth under the Federal Loan (Farmers’ Debt. 
Adjustment) Act, 1933, for the purposes indicated. Advances may be made 
by the Farmers’ Relief Board in any case where, in the opinion of the 
Board, some discharge of the farmers’ debts is necessary fo ensure that he 
will continue farming operations with reasonable prospects of success, and 
provided the Board is satisfied that if the composition preposed is effected: 
the farmer will probably be able to carry on successfully. 


Operation of the Act. 


The period determined by the Act within which applications for stay 
orders might be lodged, closed on 31st March, 1936, and up to that date 
3,317 applications for stay orders had been lodged. As at 30th April, 1936, 
stay orders had been granted to 2,314 farmers, 945 applications had been 
refused, withdrawn or otherwise determined, and 58 applications were still 
under consideration. From the date on which the Act came into operation 
up to 30th April, 1936, the Board had approved of advances to farmers 
for maintenance, carry-on and capital purposes totalling £2,050,981. 
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Summary or INDEBTEDNESS To THE Crown.* 

™ the appended table the outstanding indebtedness of landholders te 
various Governmental lending agencies in New South Wales has been 
brought together. The figures include balance of payments due by settlers 
on land acquired under Closer Settlement schemes, but exctude residual 
balances owing in respect of former Crown lands sold to settlers by instal- 
ments (under conditional purchase, etc.) Contingent liabilities assumed 
by the Government Guarantees Board are also excluded from the table, 


Tt should ke noted that it is not possible, from the appended figures, to 
make an inference as to the extent to which settlers, by their own efforts,. 
have been able to improve their position. For example, whilst advances to 
settlers through the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission show 
material reduction, that movement is a result mainly of the writing down 
of debts under provisions as indicated at page 480 of this Year Book. 
Similarly, the reduction of indebtedness to the Closer Settlement Fund 
since 1932 is, as to a large part, due to the reappraisement of land values. 


Between 1925 and 1930 there was a very marked increase in rural borrow- 
ing from governmental agencies. The poor season of 1929-30 was respon- 
sible for a sharp rise in settlers capital obligations, indebtedness to the 
Rural Bank and the Rural Industries Branch increasing by £1,745,000 
in that year. In 1930-31 there was a further increase, and thereafter 
indebtedness to these two agencies showed a slowly declining trend until 
1934-385, when there was a substantial increase in both loans and overdrafts 
from the Rural Bank. 


Outstanding Indebtedness of Settlers to Government Agencies in New 
South Wales. 


: Outstanding as at 30th June— 


Government Agency. i | eee ie ee 
1925. 1930. | 1982, 1933, 


£ £ £ g | s | £ 
Rural Bank—lLoans and Overdrafts) 8,552,592) 14,260,960; 13,823,874| 13,567,575; 13,393,549!13, 999,563 
Closer Settlement Fund (including i | 


| 
Returned Soldier Settlements) ... * * | 15,211,666. 15,128,615) 15,072,178|14,450,021 7 
Trrigation Commission— i | 
Advantes to Settlers wes «..| 2,141,648) 8,414,003, 1,435,492; 1,067,196] 1,060,592) 663,157¢ 
‘Advances for Shallow Bores ...| 184,195 258,280 257,687, “253,903 “240,277, 247/336 
! * 


Rural Industries Branch— | | 
Advances to Necessitous Farmers} 481,065: 1,039,443) 1,196,602, 1,204,494) 1,260,664) 1,208,741 
Department of Lands—Wire i | | ; 
Netting Advances ve ane] 278,463; 367,361) 872,254 462,835) 4.95,548| 504,918 
Unemployment Relief Council— i i | 
Advances by A.8.C. Board, D.P. | H 


Board, and F.R. Board | fee 4,883) 354,598 73,7421 836,751 
Farmers’ Relief Board ao8 we ee) ne ee 43,714) 303,882) 588,685 
Total... ae owe * * 32,302,408 32,082,930. 32,558,427132,194,172 


* Not available. 
+ Includes debts postponed to end of term of purchase free of interest, estimated at aprroxi- 
mately $2,000,000. } Reduction due mainly to writing down of debts. 


As from ist July, 1935, all the State Government agencies affording 
financial assistance to primary producers have been brought under the 
administration of the Rural Bank of New South Wales in the various 
sections of the Agency Department constituted under the Rural Bank 
(Agency) Act, 1934, 


* For purposes of this summary the Rural Bank has been included as a Govern- 
ment agency. 
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Other Advances to Settiers, 


Particulars of the number and amount of registered loans made on the 
security of livestock, wool, and growing crops are published in the Chapter 
“Private Finance” of this Year Book. These include advances made on 
such security by Government agencies as well as by private institutions and 
individuals. 

In 1901 a closer settlement policy was introduced by the Government 
with a view to acquiring and subdividing large estates and leases suitable 
for closer settlement. Operations under this scheme commenced actively 
in 1963. The outstanding indebtedness of settlers in respect of funds pro- 
vided for this form of settlement is shown in the preceding table, and a 
summary of the operations under the various selene: may be found in the 
chapter, “Land Legislation and Settlement.” 

In the Commonwealth Bank of Australia a rural credit department wus 
established in October, 1925, to assist the marketing of the products of tke 
rural industries. For this purpose advances for a period not exceeding one 
year may be mad 


y de to banks, ec-operative associations, etc., and bills secured 
on primary produce may ‘be discounted on behalf of these institutions. 
Further particulars regarding the department are shown in the chapter 
pei: Finance” of this Year Book. 

e Governments of the State and of the Commonwealth have provided 
Pen to settlers to enable them to construct fencing to protect their 
holdings from the ravages of rabbits and wild dogs. Details are published. 
in the chapter of this volume entitled “Pastoral Industry.” Funds for 
scientific research and practice in connection with rural activities have 
been provided from both public and private sources ag indicated under 
appropriate headings throughout this Part. 


Rates of Interest Charged on Rural Loans, &e. 

The cost of borrowing is obviously of great importance in determining 
the profitability of rural activities having regard to the necessity of pro 
viding much capital, both for the acquisition of land and for temporary 
accommodation between seasons and during periods of low returns owing 
to adverse seasonal conditions. In the appended table the course of rates 
of interest charged on rural loans through various Governmental agencies 
and from some private sources is shown, though not necessarily the actual 
dates of changes in rates :— 


rl 
| Government Agencies.* Bu 
Sa 
fc o 
ee 
= Irrigation Farmers’ Relief | Trading| 2 & 
‘S Agency. Agency. Banks 5 
Date Bs | Over- - 2S 
se liz ; dratt —s 
, Over- | 7 | Ba, ; Rates. zg 
i drafts | ax : | Age | ES 
and | e 5 e | 32 
Loans. ! g : | g gt ' eo 
j 1 i : is 
Rate of Interest—per cent. per annum. 
June, 1925 ve! G3§ 4d ass 6 6k 5k sa oe =| 7 toss uae 
} GH: | 
December, 1932.5 3° | ou. | ay 6 | BE 15 toe | spe 
October, 1934 ...) 428. 4 4 4 | 4 ws 4hto5 | 5-0 
| i ; | 
April, 1935 aye 3 4 | 4 ' & 4 4btos | 47 
| | 
June, 1936 ee 4h4 Boa 4 | 4 | 4 4 25 44to5s £9 
i i i ' 
* As now existing or their predecessors. including Rural Pank as such. }t Loans from 
Unemployment Relief Funds. 2 ere other than Government or Ranks—three months meving 
average. § Ou overdrafts. {; On loans, { 44 per cent. to co-operative societies. 


+t October, 1933, 
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Prior to the depression high rates of interest were matched by relatively 
high rural incomes. But with the sharp fall in prices of all rural products 
it became impossible for a large proportion of rural debtors to fully meet 
debtor obligations. The extent to which the Government has been able to 
reduce the burden of capital charges where the Crown was the creditor is 
revealed by the table. In addition, all interest charges accruing under the 
Crown Lands Acts were reduced by 224 per cent. (as well as rentals), and, 
as shown in the chapter, “Land Legislation and Settlement,” many settlers 
had capital indebtedness in respect of lands in course of purchase from 
the Crown greatly reduced under reappraisement provisions created under 
amendments of the Land laws, enacted to afford financial relief to settlers. 


There is, of course, a large body of rural indebtedness other than to 
Government agencies, but on this there has also been a materia! decline in 
interest charges. Under ihe Interest Reduction Act, all interest charges 
on private debts were reduced by 224 per cent. (with certain reservations) 
as described in the chapter, “Private Finance,” of this Year Book. Over- 
draft rates of private banks, which ranged from 7 to 84 per cent. in March, 
1930, were reduced to 43 to 5 per cent. by July, 1934. Apart from operations 
vuder the debt adjustment provisions of the Farmers’ Relief Act, it has 
been possible to arrange for the re-finance of mortgages at rates effecting 
considerable savings in interest charges. Prior to the depression the 
popular rate for first mortgages was probably about 7 per cent. per annum, 
but in June, 1936, the average rate on first. mortgages with rural securities 
was approximately 42 per cent. per annum. 


A consideration of the table and the supp ; 
in the succeeding paragraphs indicates that over the past four years very 
substantial adjustments of capital charges have been effected, leading to 
material reductic 1 ua debtor, As a result, 
i ve been lowered, and the fa y has been placed in a 
Position to regain his financial status as higher prices and normal seasonal 
conditions promote an upward trend cf raral incomes. 
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Area oF New Sourn Wates. 


Tuer area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island (5 square 
miles) and the Federal Capital Territory (about 940 square miles), as 
stated on a previous page is estimated at 310,872 square miles, or 
195,638,080 acres, being a little over two and a half times the com- 
bined area of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered 
by rivers and lakes, ete. (2,969,080 acres), the land area within the 
boundaries of the State is 195,669,000 acres, or about 305,733 square miles. 
The formal transfer on 1st January, 1911, of 583,680 acres at Yass- 
Canberra, and of 17,920 acres at Jervis Bay in 1915, to the Commonwealth 
Government as Federal Capital Territory, reduced the land surface of the 
State to 195,067,400 acres. 


Lanp ADMINISTRATION. 


At the foundation of the Colony in 1788, the whole of the lands of the 
State vested in the British Crown. 


The administration of public lands passed entirely under local control 
by virtue of the Constitution Act on the establishment of responsible 
government in 1856. Since that year the administration has been directed 
by a Secretary for Lands, who is a member of the State Parliament and of 
Oabinet. A Department of Lands was created and a permanent Under- 
Secretary appointed, with defined powers subordinate to those of the 
Minister. This system of administration may be described as political eon- 
trol through a permanent salaried staff. Control of the lands of the 
Western Division is vested in a commissioner and a system of local land 
boards has been established similar to that obtaining in the other divisions 
of the State. 


Broadly, the laws of the State in relation to the cceupation of Crown 
lands are designed to facilitate settlers securing lands under a freehold 
title, and with this end in view various forms of tenure leading to aliena- 
tion have been provided. Under arn instalment purchase system, ultimate 
possession of lands in fee simp'co has been rendered possible even in the 
ease of settlers with limited initial capital. The principle of assured 
possession is seen in the right of conversion attaching to the more im- 
portant leaseholds and has been further recognised in recent legislation 
providing for the conversion to leases in perpetuity (without abrogating 
existing rights of instalment purchase) of the principal tenures hitherto 
subsisting for fixed terms. 


The aim for many years has been so to dispose of the Crown estate 
that the settler obtains sufficient, but not substantially more than suffi- 
cient land to support himself and his family; hence the prominence of 
the “home maintenance area” provision in the land legislation. Restric- 
tions upon the transfer (except by way of mortgage) of lands in the course 
of purchase, or held under lease from the Crown, are designed to prevent 
the aggregation of holdings in defeat of these objects. 
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To assist the Crown settlers in meeting the difficulties arising from the 
world-wide agricultural depression, specific land legislation—apart from 
that applying to rural prodvicers generally—has been enacted. Provision. 
has been made for the redetermination of capital value or‘ rental value of 
all cf the substantial forms of holdings on the application of the purehaser 
or the lessee, and the resulting changes in indebtedness or rent liability 
are indicated on pages 606, 630 and 635. In addition, all rents and 
interest charges were reduced by 224 per cent. for three years, from Ist 
January, 1938, and provision was made for the funding of arrears and 
the postponement of instalments or interest on outstanding indebtedness 
in cases where the settlers’ circumstances justify such a course. 


The Eastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into ninety-one Land 
Districts, in each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty 
is to receive applications and furnish information regarding Crown lands. 
Groups of these districts are arranged in Land Board Districts, each of 
which is under the control of a District Surveyor. Land Boards are ap- 
pointed for each Land District. These Boards comprise an official chair- 
man and two local members, sit in open court, and determine many mat- 
ters under the Land and other Acts. There are specia} Land Board Dis- 
tricts for the Yanco, Mirrool, and Cooimealla Irrigation Areas. 


Land and Valuation Court.* 


A Land and Valuation Court, whose awards and judgments have the 
same force as those of the Supreme Court, was constituted in 1921 in con- 
tinuance of the Land Appeal Court. To this Court are referred appeals, 
references, and a number of other matters under the Crown Lands Acts, 
the Pastures Protection Act, the Closer Settlement Acts, the Water Act, 
the Public Roads Act, and certain other Acts. 


Territorial Divisions. 


The State is divided, for administrative purposes, into three territorial 
Divisions—Eastern, Central, and Western—the boundary lines running 
approximately north and south, as shown on the map in the frontispiece, 
The conditions governing alienation and occupation of Crown Lands 
vary in each division. 

The Eastern Division, with an area of 60,661,926 acres (exclusive of 
601,600 acres of Commonwealth territory), includes the broad belt of land 
between the sea-coast and a line nearly parallel to it, and so embraces the 
coastal districts of the State, as well as the tablelands. It contains excellent 
agricultural land, and includes the original centres of settlement most 
accessible to the markets of the State. 


The Central Division, with an area of 57,055,846 acres, extends 
north and south between the western limit of the Eastern Division and 
a line drawn along the Macintyre and Darling Rivers, Marra Creek, the 
Bogan River, across to the River Lachlan, along that river and the Mur- 
rumbidgee River to Balranald, and thence to the junction of the Edward 
River with the Murray. The area thus defined contains the eastern part 
of the upper basin of the Darling River in the northern part of the State, 
and the basins of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and other affluents of the 
Murray in the southern portions. Land in this division is devoted mainly 
to pastoral pursuits, but about 8,000,000 acres are cultivated for wheat 
in a normal season. 


« Farther particulars of Local Land Boards, and of the Land and Valuation Court, are pablished in- 
the chapter ‘ Law Courts ” of {b's Year Book. 
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The Western Division is situated between the western limit of the Central 
Division and the South Australian border. It contains an area of 80,318,708 
acres, watered by the Darling River and its tributaries, and is mainly 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation, and rail- 
way and other means of communication may ultimately make agriculture 
possible in parts of this large area. However, legislation in regard to the 
oceupation of the lands of the district ig based upon the assumption that for 
rnany years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural settle 
ment in the major part of the Division. 


Disrosat or Lanps or New Sovurp Wates. 
The following table provides a bricf summary of the mauner in which the 
lands of the State were held as at 30th June, 1935, distinguishing lands in 
the Western Division from the remainder of the State :— 


Area, 
f 1 
Manner of Disposal.* Eastern and 7 : i 
| tral pyeater2 | Whole State. 
Divisions. ey 
acres. f acres. : 
(J) Absolately alienated ety 56.505.547 | 2.933.461 4 | 
ce In course of alienation ... AS 66,505,547 | 2,085,461 5 | 
(3) Virtually alienated hs ae oe ei aa 1,583,280 Lid} 
(4) Alienable Leascs (long torm and perpetual) taal 26,038,851 96,68 ! 
(5) Long term leases with limited rights of alienation...’ 1,484,341 5 102,472 
Total under foregoing tenures id ine 95,611,969 2,235,526 
\ 
(6) Other long term leases eee on axe oo _, 888 75,432,51 75 
(7) Short leases and temporary tenes — tee ane 3,705,272: 1,8 i 
(8) Forest leases or permits within dedicated’ ' 
State for wk wat tee ee ve tes 1,980,967 ae 1,980,967 
(9) Mining leages and permits zu nite wie ay 179,765 | 4,457 184,222 
vei  alicnated nor leased (inclutes 1 ; j 
od State forest not under occupation, roads, s 
routes, ct.) ite one aes nee em 16,238,841 770,823 | 17,009, 66-4 
Total Arca... see ere eee ee ALT, TLE,TTZ  BU,818,708 | 198,036,480 


* Tenures included in (3) to (9) are indicated in Table on page 601. 

t Inclusive of lands dedicated for public and religious purposes, viz., 260,923 acres inthe whole 
State, the divisions of which cannot be stated. 

+ Includes Perpetual Leases held under the Western Lands Act, 27,286,401 acres. 


Particulars of the areas under, and the conditions attaching to, each of 
these tenures are given on later pages. 


In considering the matter of lands remaining within the disposal of the 
portaut to note that the Eastern and 
ns embrace practically the whole of the lands in the 
State which receive an average annual rainfall of 15 inches or more, and 
fall in the Western Division ranges from that avcrage down 
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Umitations upon the utility of the land in the Wi 
liy none, except small irrigation settlements at Curlwaa and Coomealla, 
‘3 utilised for agricultural purposes. It is sparsely oceupicd, being held 


in large pastoral holdings hghtly stocked. 


red 


4 GOR 
T°, 


poor 


The total area of land embraced within freeholds, purchases by c 
payments, and leases alienable wholly or in part at 89th Ju 
was 97,847,555 acres, and, of this area, 95,611,969 acres were in the 
astern and Central Iand divisions. By reason of the jndefinite nature 
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of the conditions governing the conversion of leases to freehold tenures, 
and to leases in perpetuity, it is not possible to ascertain accurately how 
much of the lands embraced in this area will not revert to the disposal of 
the Crown. Assuming, however, that one-half of the areas remaining 
under long term leases with limited rights of alienation fulfil conditions 
requiste for conversion into tenures leading to freehold, it is estimated 
that the area of former Crown lands in the Eastern and Central Divisions 
placed definitely beyond State control is in the vicinity of 94,800,000 
acres, and probably it is appreciably more. Of the remaining area of 
about 23,000,000 acres in the Eastern and Central Divisions, 958 acres 
are held under long leases, with no rights of conversion, 5,866,004 acres 
are held under short lease aud temporary tenures, and the balance is land 
which is neither alienated nor leased and includes dedicated State forests 
not under lease, commons, roads, stock routes, inferior Crown lands not 
under any tenure and the beds of rivers and lakes. 


Of land in the Western Division 2,035,461 acres are alienated or in the 
process of alienation and so have passed permanently beyond State con- 
trol. Perpetual leases with no- right of alienation account for 27,286,401 
acres and long term leases, most of which are convertible to leases in per- 
petuity for 48,146,116 acres. Alienable leases and leases with limited 
right of alienation cover an aggregate area of 199,006 acres and short 
term leases, temporary tenures, mining leases and permits, 1,879,782 
acres. The balance of 771,942 acres, with the exception of homestead 
grants of 1,119 acres, is neither alienated nor leased and consists of un- 
alienated town lands, commonages, ete. 


It has been estimated that the area of land in the State unfit for occupa- 
tion of any sort does not exceed 5,000,000 acres. 


Alienation Prior to 1861. 


From the early days of settlement until the year 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land, under prescribed conditions, by grants and by sales, so alienating, 
by the end of 1861, an aggregate area of 7,146,579 acres, made up as 
follows :— acres. 
1. By grants, and sales by private tender to ihe close of 1881... 433 .. 3,906,327 


2. By grants in virtue of promises of early Governors made prior to 1831, 


from 1832-40 inclusive 171,071 


3. By sales at auction, at 5s., 7s. 6d., and 16s. per acre, from 1832-38 


inclusive 1,450,508 
4. By sales at auction, at 12s. and upwards per acre, at Governor’s discretion, 
from 1839-41 inclusive ... ae hee me its = on abe 371,447 
5. By sales at auction, at 20s. per acre, from 1842-46 inclusive ind aa’ 20,250 
6. By sales at auction and in respect of pre-emptive rights, from 1847-61 
inclusive ah 339 aie ea : ane 1,219,375 
7. By grants for public purposes, grants in virtue of promises of Governors 
made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange for lands 
resumed from 1841-61 inclusive gat wee aves bx yon ax 7,601 
Total area absolutely alienated as to 3lst December, 1861 . 7,146,579 


The first Crown Lands Act was passed in 1861, and alienstion has 
since been controlled by the laws of the State. 
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Progress of Alienation. 


The following graph shows the progress of alienation at various dates 
since 1884. 


LAND TENURE SINCE 1884 


Area alienated MMB Area leased from Crown ZG 


Area in process of alienation E888 Area neither alienated norlessed 4 


Scare for Percentage 


1884 1904 1924 1929 1934 

The differently shaded portions of theCraph represent the 
percentage of the total area of New South Wales which was 
alienated, in process of aiienation undersystems of deferred 
peyments,and held under lease from the Crown, 

A brief account of the spread of settlement appears on page 679 of the 
Year Book for 1928-29. Particulars are given below, at intervals since 
1861, of the total area of freehold land resumed for closer settlement and 
for water conservation and irrigation purposes and of the total area of 
absolutely alienated land. The Federal Territory at Canberra was ceded 
to the Commonwealth on ist January, 1911, and alienated land contained 
therein of an aggregate area of 173,451 acres has accordingly been excluded. 
from the particulars for 1911 and following ‘ears. 


Area of 5 | +Area of Area of =| 


4S a ee | Area 
28 | freehold pean 438 > freehold | 1. Sia 2g freehold rermaial 
Be | sumed | tmsning | Ss resumed | Mice || 2 mutmedor | Sisal 
i] tlement. alienated. H =) tlement. alienated. | 3 ment. alienated. 
| acres. acres, acres. acres. > acres. acres, 
1861’). 7,146,579 ||!921 | 1,857,216] 39,679,086 |, 1931| 2,406,085 | 44,074,823 
1871°] 8,630,604 ||1926 | 2,399,217| 42,229,857 | 1932] 2,406,808! 44,362,013 
1s81*| | 19,615,299 |!927 | 2,333,082] 42,779,522! 1933) 2,407,198 | 44,682,820 
189i*) | 23,682,516 ||1928 | 2,334,678| 43,184,213 | 1934) 7,411,998) 45,136,328 
1901*} | 26,407,376 1929 | 2,350,74€| 43,491,964 | 1935] 2,412,798 | 45,698,269 
1911 | 605,641) 36,234,256 |'1930 | 2,405,635} 43,750,361 |. 


* Al 


8 at 3ist December. 
Does not include alienated lands 


within Federal Ciyital Territory, 173,451 acres, 
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The principal method of alienation is by conditional purchase, which 
was introduced in 1861. Lands sold by this means are not included as 
alienated until. all payments have been made and deeds have been issued. 
For this reason the influence of the introduction of conditional purchases 
does not appear appreciable in the table until 1831. Lands upon which all 
payments have been made and all conditions of alienation fulfilled but 
for which no deeds have been issued are included under conditional pur- 
chase in course of alienation. Land so held is appreciable in extent. 


The following table shows the areas of land alienated in New South Wales 
by each of the principal methods up to 80th June, 1935, and the area 
re-acquired for purposes of irrigation and closer settlement :— 


Area. 


Manner of Disposal. At 30th June, 1935 
acres. 


Granted and sold by private tender and. public: auction 
prior to 1862 a Ae a8 as ace .. 7,146,579 


Sold by auction, after auction, and under deferred pay- 


ment sales since 1862 .. te OA a .. 11,593,960 
Sold by improvement and Special Purchases .. .. 2,866,654 
Sold by Conditional Purchase since 1862 (deeds issued) 25,658,174 
Granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 .. 172,198 


Dedicated for public and religious purposes since 1862 260,923 
Sold under Closer Settlement Acts (acquired and 


Crown Lands) .. = ae ae wie xe 41,616 
Suburban Holding Purchase oa Po oe Gs 8,142 
Soldiers’ Group Purchase .. iG ; se sx 1,519 
Returned Soldiers’? Special Purchases Gest issued) . 1,702 
Week-end Lease Purchases (deeds issued) a ec 497 
Town Lands Lease Purchases (deeds issued) .. ie 381 
Irrigation Farm Purchases.. os me ae a 91 
Sold by all other forms of gale .. a ai na 532,432 

Total .. 0. ee ee ee ae 48,284,518 
Less— acres. 
Freehold land as arcs for Closer Settle- 
ment ae : . ate .. 2,193,798 


Freehold land pedicel for Irrigation Set- 
tlements as ar ie Ss .. 219,000 


Lands alienated in Federal Capital Territory 
prior to its transfer to the Common- 
wealth beta as ak .. 178,451 
————_ 2,586,249 


Land absolutely alienated as at 30th June, 1935 .. 45,698,269 


* Inclusive of area allenated within Federal Territory prior to 1911. 
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To this should be added the areas held under Homestead Selection and 
Homestead Grant, which are not wholly alienated from the Crown, but are, 
to all intents and purposes, regarded as in the settled and unrestricted 
possession of the holders and their successors. A homestead grant is a free- 
hold title (rent payable being a quit rent only), and a homestead selection 
is regarded as in course of alienation. Tle area held under each tenure can- 
not be stated separately, but the total area so held on 380th June, 1985, was 
1,584,349 acres. 


As has already been pointed cut, there was, in addition, a considerakie 
area of land under conditional purchase which awaited only the formality 
of the issue of deeds to complete its alienation. This area is included in 
the following statement showing the areas in course of alienation by each 
of the principal methods as at 30th June, 1935 :— 


Area. 
Manner of Disposal. At 30th June, 1935. 

° acres. 
By Conditional Purchase .. = i ics .. 19,560,388 
Under Closer Settlement Acts .. <4 ne .. 2,895,363 
As Group Settlement Purchases .. As i ne 415,555 
As Suburban Holdings approved for purchase .. is 10,976 

As Returned Soldiers’ Special ene approved for 

purchase tes sa ; j : ve 9,425 
As Week-end Leases approved for cleats oe Le 215 
Irrigation Lands Purchases ae hie oe eo 20,814 
As Town Lands Leases approved for purchase .. ie 3 
Total area in course of alienation at 30th June, 1935 .. 22,542,739 


The area of land shown above under the heading of settlement purchases 
relates to lands made available under the closer settlement policy inaugu- 
rated in 1904, which provided for the re-purchase of freehold lands and the 
resamption of certain leases, with compensation. These, with certain ad- 
jacent Crown lands, were made available for purchase on easy terms in home 
maintenance areas for settlers of small means. In 1916-17 the policy of 
providing land for returned soldiers was introduced, and led to a consider- 
able expansion of closer settlement operations. Information respecting 
the disposal of land under the Closer Settlement and Returned Soldier 
Settlement Acts will be found on pages 627 to 632. 


Area Leased at 30th June, 1935. 
The total area of Crown lands leased in New South Wales as at 30th June, 
1935, was 112,485,808 acres, inclusive of 32,989,941 acres under the Crown 
Lands Acts, 77,830,678 acres under the Western Lands Act, 1,980,967 acres 
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under the Forestry Act, and 184,222 acres under the Mining Act. The 
area under each tenure is shown below :— 


Teoure. | Area, | | Tenure. | Area, 
} —— _ bere = 
Virtually Alienated— acres. | Other Long Term Leases— acres, 
| 
Homestead Sclections and) | Western Lands Leasest-— 
Homestead Grants a} 1,584,349 || Perpetual ... ae ... (27,286,401 4 
Alienable Perpetual Leases— _=——| Other hie ik .-» [48,143,886 
Homestead Farms .! 4,206,952 | 30 Years’ Leases (Irrigation | 
Suburban Holdings... ..., 49,354 Areas) Sel Jats Sena] 3,188 
Settlement Leases* ... «, 2,894,376 
Crown Leases* “ és | 6,697,560 | Total ee wee [70,483,475 
Conditional Purchase Leases*| 169,131 | 
Conditional Leases* {11,887,515 | 
Returned Soldiers’ Special! r 
Holdings... ce we -15,7438 | 
Week-end Leases... wee 298 f Short Term Leases and Tem- 
‘Town Lands Leases ... tes 71 || porary Tenures— 
Irrigation Farm Leases : Py 
(Irrigation Areas) 160)6674)|| nee oe eee vale ee 
Non-Irrigable Leases (do) | 23,563 Gees abies eae “Ty 523 458 
Town Lands Leases (do) 265)|| . coupauon, “aicenses ae] a 28607290 
| | Preferential Occupation Li- 
pmo censes ite | 1,385,559 
Totals oss -++/6,135,385 || Demissive Occupancies «| 1,479,037 
Long Term Leases with limited) Irrigation Area Leases= —.. Bacall 
right of Alienation— | Total... ... | 8,580,597 
improvement Leases wes) 267,275 | ———— 
Scrub Leases .. es vw. 128,372 
Inferior Lands Leasos vel 40,300 
18th Section Leases ... | 37,519 | 
Church and School Lands 
Leases ae Fi 11) | 
Conditional Leases (brought. ‘ 
under Western Lands Act)) 102,472 | Forest Leases and Occupa- 
Prickly-pear Leases ... «| 116,151 tion Permits eae | 1,980,967 
Residential Leases... ee 7,631 |, Mining Leases and Per- 
Special Leases we eet 887,082 || mits... eens | 184,222 
——— pa eee 
Total ash .-| 1,586,813, Grand Total w.. [112,485,808 
| | 


#* New leases mainly perpetual; old leases convertible to perpetual leases, 
+ Leases under the Western Lands Acts were made convertible in part into perpetual leases 


in 1932. 
t Includes 19,876 acres outside Irrigation areas, but under the control of the Water Conservation and 


Srrigation Commission. 

Certain of the perpetual leases, such as homestead farm and irrigation 
farm leases, carry statutory rights of purchase, while most Crown leases 
and practically the whole of the conditional leases and conditional 
purchase leases are convertible in this way. Settlement leases 
also may be converted into conditional purchases, but the area so converted 
in any individual case, together with other freehold, alienable, or leased lands 
with more than five years to run held by the same individual, may not 
substantially exceed a home maintenance area as determined by the Local 
land Board. Where there is such an excess area of lease it is converted 
imto a conditional lease without any right of further conversion. ‘The area 
or inconvertible conditional leases so created is included in the total shown 
in the table. The Crown Lands Amendment Act, which came into opera- 
tion on 31st March, 1930, made Crown leases not within reserves a8 sale, 
homestead selections and homestead farms convertible in their entirety 
without restriction. In all cases a covering reservation from eae until 
revocation thereof, debars conversion. 
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Improvement and scrub leases are granted in respect of lands which re: 
quire improvement before being made available for original holdings. 
Usually they are held in conjunction with other lands or in large areas, and 
the holder is given the right to apply for the conversicn of sufficient to 
convert a home maintenance area into an alienable tenure. 18th 
Section, inferior lands, and church and school land ieases are 
subject to similar provisions. The holder also has the right to 
sell his lease, and substantial areas are transferred to persons eligible to 
convert. As a consequence, parts of leases of these types do not revert to 
the disposal of the State, but the area held under such leases is not large. 


Special leases held for certain purposes may be purchased by their 
holders, and other special leases may be alienated with the approval of the 
Minister, and so may the residential leases. All the leases under the 
Western Lands Act are situated in the Western Division, and the tenure 
may be extended subject to certain conditions of withdrawal for settlement 
and periodical re-appraisement of rentals. In 1932 these leases were made 
convertible as to home-maintenance areas into perpetual leases under condi- 
tions stated on page 625. 


The short-term leases enumerated represent Crown lands reserved for 
various purposes, as well as lands available for settlement, but not yet taken 
up. The forest leases and occupation permits include principally grazing 
leases which are wholly within State forests, and administered by the 
Forestry Commission. 


From the foregoing it will be understood that the classification is some- 
what arbitrary, and is a general, rather than an absolute, indication of the 
manner in which the leaschold areas of the State are held. 


RESERVES. 


The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 30th June, 19385, was 
16,460,036 acres. Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, considerable 
areas being held under annual, special, scrub, or forestry leases or on 
occupation license or permissive cccupancy. Such are included under 
appropriate headings in the list of leasehold tenures shown above. 


The following is a classification of reserves according to the principal 
purpose for which reserved :— 


acres. 
Travelling Stock .. ae Ar ih ate .. 5,296,668 
Water .. ie ia a ia as on oe 628,356 
Mining - ” ee Ne oe .. 1,954,739 
Forest ws ue a tk Cal Sal ae BB BEB 
Temporary Commons me “i an es na 313,830 
Railway as bed a 4 fs in a 41,1381 
Recreation and Parks a s wi ss 24 310,838 
Pending Classification and Survey bes i .. 8,295,191. 
From Conditional Purchase, within Goldfields .. a 494,032 
From Sale or Lease other than Improvement Lease .. 114,576 
From Sale or Lease other than 18th Section Lease .. 72,892 
Camping eed get hs i, ie Se aus 236,220 
Other .. ox be a S it soi 2. 2,237,910 


Total .. ee a .. 16,460,036 
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The statement printed above is intended to give only an approximate idea 
of the relative extent of reserves of various kinds, and should not be taken 
as a measure of their absolute magnitude, because large areas are reserved 
for more than one purpose. For instance, the area principally reserved for 
forests is stated at only 2,118,653 acres, while the actual area of dedicated 
forest lands at 30th June, 1933, was 5,111,320 acres, and in addition 
1,403,862 acres were under timber reserve, making a total of 6,515,182 acres. 
Of the area dedicated, 1,961,222 acres of leases, situated entirely within 
State forests, were let to graziers and others by the Forestry Commission, 
19,745 acres of State Forests under tenures of the Crown Lands Acts were 
administered by the Forestry Commission, and 45,825 acres, consisting 
of portions of leases not wholly within State forests, were administered by 
the Department of Lands. 


Of the total area of reserves 11,348,998 acres, or 69 per cent., were 
situated in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State. 


A periodical revision of the reserved lands is made with the object of 
withdrawing from reserve any area which is not required as a reserve 1m 
the public interest. 


CATCHMENT AREAS. 


To minimise the dangers of erosion and to ensure proper protection of 
water catchments, a Catchment Areas Board has been constituted under the 
Crown Lands, Closer Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement 
(Amendment) Act, 1935. The board consists of the Minister for Forests, 
the Under-Secretaries for Lands and for Agriculture, and the Forestry 
Commissioner (or their nominees) and an officer of the Water Conservation 
and Irrigation Commission, with the Minister for Forests (or, in his 
absence, the officer of the Department of Lands) as Chairman. 


Lands reserved from sale for the purpose of a catchment area may not 
be modified, revoked or set apart without the recommendation of the board, 
nor may lands so reserved be granted under any form of lease or license 
(including additions for which statutory provision is otherwise made), or 
the term of any lease of such land be extended, except with the concur- 
rence and subject to such conditions as the board may recommend. Ex- 
changes of lands within reserves for catchment areas may not be effected 
without the approval of the board. 


AREA AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT. 


The area of land within the disposal of the Crown without the necessity 
of resumptions and consequent compensation is not definitely ascertainable, 
since clauses providing for revocation or withdrawal have been inserted in 
a number of lease contracts, and considerable areas leased for long periods 
revert to the Crown periodically by the effluxion of time and by forfeiture. 
Particulars of those areas are not available. 
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Apart from these, however, certain lands under reserve, in addition to 
the lands comprised in the following short leases, may be considered to have 
been within the disposal of the Crown at 30th June, 1935 :— 


Area. 
Under Crown Lands Acts— acres. 
Occupation license (including 18,681 acres in Western 
Division) ee wit ae 2s an .. 1,046,549 
Preferential occupation license .. : os 884,241 
Annual lease (including 19,257 acres in Westar Divi- 
sion) oe er : é é A 650,568 
Permissive occupancy (aude 317,992 | acres _ Wes- 
tern Division) .. oe ‘4 Ss v5 .. 1,479,037 
Under Western Lands Act-— 
Occupation licenses .. at Sts sr ine ase 478,609 
Preferential occupation license .. S38 wd .. 1,001,818 
Total .. oe .. 5,040,622 


With a view to classifying and bringing forward those areas which are 
suitable for settlement, systematic inspections of Crown lands are made 
periodicaily in each district. 


The following areas were available for the classes of holdings specified at 
30th June, 1935 :— 


Original Holdings for— acres. 
Crown Lease... fe es tah fh sue 647,611 
Homestead Farm oe at aes “ee was 3,186 
Conditional Purchase (original) se we 8,323,045 
Suburban Holding... vee a fe ne 3,116 
Settlement Purchases ae vee aie ais 4,310 
Other Forms of Lease ie ii wk 60,045 

Additional Holdings (all Seaeiet. ate % fee 386,526 
Total ... esis 35 Beg we 4,428,140 


The area of 8,323,346 acres, shown above as available for original con- 
ditional purchase, consists mostly of Crown lands of an inferior nature, 
not reserved or specifically set apart. A considerable proportion of the 
lands comprising this area has been available for years, but has remained 
unselected. The total area of the lands classified and made available for 
settlement during 1934-35 was 167,723 acres, of which 295 acres were 
available exclusively for returned soldiers’ settlenient. 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL LAND DIVISIONS. 
MetHops or ACQUISITION AND OCCUPATION. 


The acquisition and tenure of land in the Eastern and Central Land 
Divisions are controlled principally by the Crown Lands Act (consolidated 
in 1918) and its amendments, together with regulations thereunder. In 
addition, the Closer Settlement Acts, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 
and the Forestry, Mining, Irrigation, and Prickly Pear Destruction Acts 
regulate certain tenures for specific purposes. 
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By these Acts a great variety of tenures—more than thirty in number— 
have been created to suit the various circumstances of the lands and settlers 
ot New South Wales and the changing character of rural settlement. 


The principal means by which Crown lands in the Eastern and Central 
Divisions and lands in the Western Division remaining under the Crown 
Lands Act may be acquired, and the tenures under which they may be held, 
may be classified as follows :— 


Non-Residential Tenures. ! Tenures involving Residential Conditions. 
} 


Methods of Absolute Alienation. 


Conditional purchase 

After-auction purchase. | Settlement purchase. 

Special non-competitive sales. | Returned soldiers’ special holding purchase. 

Conditional purchase (40 to 320 acres}. | Improvement purchase on goldfields, 
| 
| 


Auction sale. 


Exchange. Soldiers’ Group Purchase. 
Irrigation, farm purchase. Suburban holding purchases. 
Town lands lease purchases 

Week-end lease purchases. 


Leases Carrying Statutory Rights of Entire Alienation.* 


Special conditional purchase lease (up to; Homestead selection and homestead grant.} 
1,920 acres). tT Homestead farm.t 

Town lands lease. Conditional lease. 

Conditional purchase lease t 

Crown lease. f 

Irrigation Farm lease. t 

Non-irrigab!e lease. 

Town Land lease (Irrigation Area). 


Leases Alienabic wholly or in Part under Certain Conditions.* 


Improvement lease.§ Settlement leace. + 

Scrub lease.§ Suburban holding.f 

Inferior lands lease.§ Residential lease. 

Special lease (for certain purposes).§ Returned soldiers’ special holding. 


Week-end lease. 
Prickly-pear lease, 
Churek and school lands lease. 


Leases Carrying No Statutory Rights of Alienation. 


18th section lease. \ 
Occupation license. 

Preferential occupation license. 
Permissive occupancy. 
Occupation permit (forest lands). 
Forest lease. 

Snow lease. 

Mineral and auriferous lease. 
Annual lease. 

30 years’ lease (Irrigation Areas). 


* Unless within a reserve from sale, ~ + Perpetual, or mainly convertible to perpetual. eec= 
t Virtually an alienation (title is freehold and rent payable a quit rent).  § Convertible only if holder 
already resides On the lease, or on another holding of applicant within reasonable distance therefrom. 


The rights of alienation attached to the various classes of leases shown 
above differ widely, and are usually subject to the qualification that the area 
to be alienated, together with all other lands held (other than non-con- 
vertible leases within five years of expiry), does not substantially exceed 
a home maintenance area and is not within a reserve from sale. Condi- 
tional purchase leases, conditional leases, and (since 1930) Crown leases, 
homestead farms, homestead selections and grants, are almost cntirely 
alienable, while settlement leases are subject to restriction in regard to 
home-maintenance area. Improvement leases, scrub leases, and inferior 
lands leases are alienable only where residence is performed and generaliy 
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when the leases are about to expire and are subject to any reservation, the 
home maintenance limitation and other restrictions inserted in individual 
leases. Special and annual leases may become freehold only by conversion 
to conditional purchase with Ministerial consent, and residence within 
three months of approval is a necessary condition of conversion. 


Appraisement of Capital Value or Annual Rental. 


The Crown Lands (Amendment) -\ct, 1931, conferred upon the holders 
of land in course of purchase or held under the principal leasehold tenures 
the right to apply, not later than 2nd October, 1935, for the reappraisement 
of the capital value or the anuual rental of their holdings. In the exer- 
cise of this right, 2,180 applications were made during the year ended 
30th June, 1935, making the total 14,953 to that date. Of the latter 10,512 
have been finalised, 1,562 are in the final stages, 2,253 are being valued 
and 626 are awaiting action. 

During 1934-35 the capital value of holdings with an aggregate area 
of 5,871,543 acres and the annual rental of holdings comprising 3,228,253 
acres were appraised. The reappraised values were respectively £4,417,549 
and £34,771, the decrease in capital value beiug £1,516,742, or 25 per cent., 


> 


and in annual rent £20,692, or 37.3 per cent. 

Since 1931 the capital value of holdings comprising 10,357,457 acres 
and the annual rent of ho'dings with an aggregate area of 4,858,687 acres 
have becn appraised. The capital value was reduced from £10,716,345 to 
£7,781,047 or by 27.8 per cent. and the annual rent from £98,162 to 
£68,282 or by 35.5 per cent. 

Re-appraisements under these provisions in respect of tenures under 
the Closer Settlement Acts are shown on page 630. 


Drown Lands (Amendment) Aet, 1982, and Crown Lands, Closer Settlement 
and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1935. 


Certain provisions of these Acts apply generally to lands held under the 
various Acts relating to the disposal of Crown lands. 


In respect of interest on the purchase of land or of Crown improvements 
before 1st January, 1933, and of the annual rental or fee under any lease, 
occupation license, or permit under those Acts (subject to certain excep- 
tions), a reduction of twenty-two and one-half per centum (22% per cent.) 
cof the amount payable was made effective for three years. 

Settlers adversely affected by flood, fire, drought, storm or tempest, after 
dst January, 1927, may apply for relief under these Acts. Relief may be 
afforded ly the Local Land Board, in the form of (a) postponement of 
payments of instalments payable in respect of purchase of land or Crown 
improvements, or (b) postponement, waiver or remission of interest on 
such debts, or of the aniual rent ef any lease from the Crown under those 
Acts. The board may also revalue any improvements in the course of 
purchase which owing to such causes have become depreciated in value. 

The Minister is empowered to fund arrears in respect of debts due to the 
Grown, distributing payments over twenty veats; to postpone payment of 
instalments, the interest ov which may be added to the principal, or be 
allowed to remain as a non-interest-bearing debt; to permit of interest 
only being paid in lieu of instalments; and where interest only is payable, 
to postpone payment of interest in like manner; or, if the circumstances 
#o warrant, to direct that the whole or part of interest on deferred pay- 
ments be not charged. 
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MetuHops or PURCIIASE. 


Conditional Purchase. 


This method of alienation, introduced by the Crown Lands Act of 1861, 
has become the most extensively used of all. It is a system of Crown land 
sales by deposit and annual instalment, and all the principal leasehold 
tenures may be converted, under certain conditions, wholly or in part into 
conditional purchase, which may be considered the basal tenure of land 
settlement in New South Wales. 


The outstanding feature of the tenure is the limitation placed upon the 
area of land which may be held by a conditional purchaser during the cur- 
rency of his purchase. The area to be purchased under residential condi- 
‘tions except in special areas may not be less than 40 acres, and must not 
exceed 1,289 acres in the Eastern land division, and 2,560 acres in the 
Central land division, unless the land is classified, or must not exceed 
820 acres in either division when the buyer does not undertake 
to reside on the holding. Special areas without residential conditions, 
ranging up to 320 acres in the Eastern land division, and up to 640 acres 
in the Central land division, may also be made available. 


Any conditional purchaser may take up the maximum area at onee, if it is 
available, or may make a series of additional purchases as land becomes 
available. To facilitate this, a special tenure (conditional lease) has been 
‘created whereby a conditional purchaser may take up land not exceeding 
three times the area of his conditional purchase, and this may be converted 
into conditional purchase. The combined area so acquired may exceed the 
‘prescribed divisional limit, but only where the land jis classified, or to 
make up a home maintenance area as determined in individual cases by 
the Local Land Board. Holders of freehold land of at least 40 acres are 
permitted also to acquire Jands as additional conditional purchases and 
conditional leases, provided the total area of each holding so increased 
does not exceed the divisional maximum nor a home maintenance area. 


The price of the land for a residential conditional purchase is £1 per acre, 
unless otherwise notified, in addition to the value of improvements (if any) 
assessed by the Local Land Board. A deposit of 5 per cent. of the purchase 
nioney must be paid in addition to survey fee and stamp duty. The first 
annual instalment is due at the end of three years from the date of applica- 
tion aud, at the holder’s option, may be at the rate of 9d. or 1s. for each 
£ of the price of the land. Such payment comprises repayment of principal, 
with interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum. The term of purchase, 
according to the rate of instalment paid, is forty-one or twenty-eight years. 
Payment for improvements existing at date of purchase may be made in 
fifteen equa] annual instalments, including interest at the rate of 4 per 
ent. Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Acts of 1932 and 1935 the 
‘Minister is empowered to postpone payment of instalments or interest in 
the manner indicated on the preceding page, while payment for improve- 
ments, the value of which exceeds £300, irrespective of whether such 
improvements are on one or more purchases, may be allowed to be made 
by instalments extending over a period of not more than ten years beyond 
the period (maximum fifteen years) already allowed. Between 1902 and 
October, 1931, the value of the land was subject. to appraisement upon 
application from time to time; then it was provided that the price might 
. be appraised only upon application within five years of confirmation or 
within two years from 2nd October, 1931, and subsequently extended to 
four years from that date. / 

*73795-—G 
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The conditions to be observed by purchasers include bona fide residence 
upon the holding for five years after confirmation unless modified by the 
Local Land Board which in special cases may allow residence to be per- 
formed anywhere within reasonable working distance of the holding; 
fencing or other improvements, as prescribed, to the value of 6s. per acre 
(but not exceeding 30 per cent. of the price of the land or £384) to be 
effected within three years, and to the value of 10s. per acre (but not exceed- 
ing 50 per cent. of the price of the land or £640) to be effected within 
five years of confirmation; and the payment of all instalments and pre- 
scribed charges. 

The price of land taken up as a non-residential purchase is double the 
price of the same land if taken up as a residential purchase. The term of 
payment is twenty-eight years. Fencing within twelve months ot con- 
firmation and other improvements to the value of £1 per acre within five 
years must be effected, or alternatively fencing may be dispensed with and 
improvements effected within five years to the value of £1 10s. per acre. 
There are very few non-residential conditional purchases. 

All applications connected with the purchases are considered by the 
Local Land Board, and certificates are issued to the holder by the chairman 
upon survey and confirmation, and a further certificate when all conditions, 
other than payment of balance of purchase money or survey fees, have becn 
fulfilled. After all conditions have been fulfilled a Crown grant is issued 
to the holder. 

Under certain conditions a residential conditional purchase may be con- 
verted into a homestead farm, and a non-residential conditional purchase 
into a residential purchase or homestead farm. 

Transfer may be made after the certificate has been issued, but original 
purchases applied for after 31st January, 1909, may be transferred (except 
by way of mortgage) only with the consent of the Minister for Lands. 

A conditional lease of not less than 40 acres may be obtained only in con- 
junction with a conditional purciase or freehold lands formerly held on 
conditional purchase, or freehold lands formerly held as conditional pur- 
chases, subject to the various conditions set out above in respect of con- 
ditional purchases.—(Further particulars as to conditional leases are given 
on a later page.) 


Number and Area of Conditional Purchases and Conditional Leases. 
Transactions in respect of original and additional conditional purchases 
from 1862 to 30th June, 1935, were as follow :— 


eit nditional Leases 
Pe pce er hah Seer Conditional tether Gina. Pespet analy 
Pure ases——Deeds Purchases in existence. | Gazetted or Confirmed 
Year ended 30th June. issued. during year: | | during year. 
No. | Area. No. Area, | No. Area, 
I 
1 1 acres. i | acres, acres. 
1862-1926... «| 164,704 22,283,708 , 69,866 19,263,629 ; 22,620 13,985,880 
1927 ... sae eej 2,887 449,117 | 69,046 19,635,068 68 47,267 
1928 ... aan wee) 2,645 | 394,306 | 68,278 | 20,057,640 | 89 58,181 
1929 ... ~s wee| 3,710 315,358 ; 66,170 20,619,758 | 79 52,606 
1930 ... ime wee) 2,024 | 299,485 | 66,243 | 20,475,734 84 26,440 
1931 ... aes w.| 2,109 320,832 ; 65,093 20,511,043 76 26,078 
1932 ... cain ..; 1,833 284,858 | 63,667 | 20,336,336 50 43,308 
1933... as ee, 1,908 313,323 | 62,177 20,073,559 | 62 42,806 
1934 ... sige wel 2,360 450.521 | 60,344 | 19,704,897 | 38 19,351 
1935... ese ae 2,532 546,666 | 59,720 19,560,388 ; ll 4,463 
Total (as at 30th;————_ _———_— s - 
June, 1935) | 186,712 25,658,174 | 59,720 | 19,560,388 15,316*| 9,238,535* 
i | \ 


© Leases in existence (other than perpetual leases). 
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The particulars of applications for conditional purchases shown above 
are exclusive of applications to convert other tenures into conditional pur- 
ehases, whereas the figures relating to completed and uncompleted econ- 
ditional purchases include large areas converted from other tenures. The 
total area alienated aud in course of alienation by conditional purchase 
as at 30th June, 1985, was 45,218,562 acres, and, in addition, there were 
9,288,535 acres of associated conditonal leases (other than perpetual 
leases) which were almost wholly convertible into conditional purchases. 
There were also 2,850 holdings under Perpetual Conditional leases with 
an aggregate area of 2,648,980 acres. The area of uncompleted con- 
ditional purchases shown above includes a number upon which payments 
have been completed, although deeds have not yet been issued. 


The area of conditional purchases converted to other tenures has been 
deducted from the totals shown above. 


The number of conditional purchase selections shown is severe} times 
greater than the total number of rural holdings in the State, and does not, 
of course, represent original holdings. It represents the number of indi- 
yidual blocks, both original and additional, taken up as conditional pur- 
chases and it includes those which have been incorporated with other 
holdings after deeds have been issued. 


Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants. 


The appropriation of areas for homestead selection was a prominent fea- 
ture of the Act of 1895, the land chosen for subdivision being generally agri- 
cultural land, and the maximum area of holdings linnited to 1,280 acres. The 
tenure is lease in perpetuity. Rent is at the rate of 14 per cent. per anni 
for the first five years or until the issue of the homestead grant, when it is 
raised to 24 per cent. Im cases where residence is performed by deputy 
the rent is 84 per cent. of the appraised value until issue of the grant, and 
thereafter 24 per cent. The value is subject to appraisement ouly within 
five years of confirmation, or four years of 2nd October, 1931. Certain 
residential and improvement conditions are imposed, and on compliance 
with these for a term of five years a homestead grant is issued. An 
homestead grant is a freehold title (the rent payable is a quit rent only) 
and, except as against the Crown, confirmation of a homestead selection is, 
by law, deemed to be a sale of the land. 


Since 1912 practically no lands have been made available for original 
homestead selections, such tenure having been replaced by that of home- 
stead farm. Applications dealt with after 1912 are either in connection 
with areas previously set apart for homestead selections, or as additional . 
areas, principally the latter. The following statement shows the applica- 
tions and confirmations in regard to homestead selections and homestead 
grants issued up to 80th June, 1935. 


| 


No. acres. No. : acres, No. acres, 
1395 to 1929 ote -| 8,136 | 2,947,397 6,166 | 2,382,891 2,051 1,198,737 
1930 re eee veel 5 5,123 | 16 25,204 2,010 | 1,190,090 
1931 ate wes axel 14 33,008 25 | 57,233 ; 2,944! 1,389,796 
1932 wee _ ats 6 13,376 16 22,953 | 2,080 1,501,548 
1933 es was F vi 3,386 18 | 22,794 2,093 1.522,901 
1934 oe see 2 572 16 44,023 2,080 | 1,587,044 
1935 jae * 5 21,381 16 50,167 2,100 1,584,349 
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Operations under this tenure were at first very extensive, but they gradu- 
ally diminished, and in 1911-12, the year before the homestead farm was 
introduced, only 94,641 acres of homestead selections were confirmed. The 
Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1908, authorised the conversion of home- 
stead selections and grants into conditional purchases and conditional 
leases, and a further amendment in 1930 made these holdings convertible 
tn their entirety without restriction. Extensive advantage has been taken 
of this provision, and to 30th June, 1935, an area of 2,201,657 acres of 
homestead selections and grants had been so converted. This accounts for 
the difference between the area of homestead selections confirmed (8,026,248 
acres) and the area remaining in existence (1,584,349 acres), the difference 
having been reduced latterly by the extensive conversions of improvement 
leases into homestead selections. Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) 
Act of 1912, a homestead selection or grant may be converted into a home- 
stead farm, but there have been only thirty-six cases of conversion of this 
kind, covering 168,541 acres. 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Crown lands are submitted for auction sale under two systems. Under 
the ordinary system the balance of purchase money is payable, without 
interest, within three months of the day of sale, while, under the deferred 
payment system, the balance is payable by instalments, with 5 per cent. 
interest, distributed over a period not exceeding ten years. In either case, 
not less than 10 per cent. of the purchase money must be deposited at the 
time of sale. Postponement of payments of instalments or interest may 
also be approved in the manner indicated at page 606. 


Auction gales were limited by law in 1884 to 200,000 acres in any one 
year, but the area sold by auction and after-auction purchases, although 
formerly extensive, has amounted to only 44,672 acres in the last eighteen 
years. Town lands may be gold in blocks not exceeding half an acre, at 
an upset price of not less than £8 per acre; and suburban lands must not 
exceed 20 acres in one block, the minimum upset price being £2 10s. per 
acre, Country lands may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the 
upset price being not less than 15s. per acre. The value of iniprovements on 
the land may be added to the upset price. 


Town or suburban land or portions of country land of less than 40 acres 
each, which have been passed at auction, may be bought with the Minister’s 
consent, at the upset price. A deposit of 25 per cent. of such upset price is 
payable at the time of application, the balance being payable on the terms 


fixed for the auction sale. 


Alienation by this method is very restricted. Only 125 acres were sold 
by auction during 1934-85 in 167 lots, realising £16,162. One hundred and 
one acres were sold as after-auction purchascs in 198 lots, realising 
£6,222. 


Improvement Purchases. 


Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field in 
authorised occupation by residence on land containing improvements may 
purchase such land without competition. Improvements must include a 
residence or place of business, and be equivalent to £8 per acre on town 
land, and £2 10s. per acre on any other land. Alienation by this means 
has never been extensive. During 1934-35 there were 11 lots sold embracing 
an area of 11 acres, yielding the amount of £98, 
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Special Non-Competitive Sales. 


These comprise land reclamations, rescissions of reservations, unnecessary 
roads, public land to which no way of access is available, or which is 
insufficient in area for conditional sale, etc., also residential leases, and ‘the 
area of Newcastle pasturage reserves for which the purchase money has been 
paid in full. The amount realised by special sales in 1934-35 was £23,445 
in respect of 3,564 acres of land, including £17,943 for 3,174 acres of alien- 
ated roads; £318 in respect of 26 acres of land reclamations; £461 for 
purchase of 178 acres of residential leases; and £4,723 for 186 acres 
otherwise acquired. 

The owner in fee-simple of land having frontage to the sea, or to any 
tidal water or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchase any adjoining land 
lying below high-water mark, may apply to the Minister for Lands to do 
so, except in the case of Port Jackson, the control of which is vested in the 
Maritime Services Board. Reclamations which might interrupt or interfere 
with navigation are not authorised. 


Area Alienated by Crown Land Sales. 


Particulars of areas disposed of under the three preceding headings, in 
quinquennial periods, since 1900, are as follow:— 


Both June, | AmetionSalee, | AMG toSHon | Teer maven,’ | Special Sales Total. 
acres, t acres. acres, aeres. | acres. 
Lage 4", 261,328 10,004 942 3,782 270,056 
1905-09 ay $9,430 15,801 | 181 5,817 102,229 
1A10—34 . 16.768 6,994 269 9,976 34,007 
1915-19 . 20,527 2,709; 241 9,743 33,220 
1920-24 a. 9,340 2,963 143 10,792 23,238 
1925-29, 7,431 | 1,792 | 138 11,126 20,487 
1930-34 wee 1,231 600 | 72 16,640 18,543 
1931... on 398, 79 | 30 2,647 3,154 
1932 ... o 214 83 t +.362 4,663 
1933 ... tes 163 125 8 2,426 2722 
1984 ... to 84 | 166 | 6 3,026 3,272 
1935 ... we 125 101| Il 3,564 3,801 


* Caiendar vears, 


Exchange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners. 


Before the granting of fixity of tenure in connection with pastoral leases, 
the lessees had made it a practice to secure portions of their runs by con- 
ditional purchases and purchases in fee-simple. The practice was disad- 
vantageous to the public estate, because Crown lands were left in detached 
blocks severed by lessees’ freehold properties; and the lessees realised that 
it would be convenient for them to gather their freeholds togetlier in one or 
more consolidated blocks by surrender of private lands in exchange for 
Crown lands elsewhere. 

Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Aet, 1913, the 
Governor, with the consent of the owner, may exchange any Crown lands 
for any other lands of which a grant in fec-simple has been issued. 

The Governor may accept, in exchange for Crown lands, lands in vespect 
of which a balance of purchase money remains unpaid, if upon payment of 
such balance the right to a grant in fee-simple becomes absolute’ In any 
euch case a grant of Crown lands in exchange will not be issued until the 
balanee of purchase money has been duly paid. 

During 1934-35, twenty-eight exchanges. involving an area of 16.735 acres, 
were authorised vnder this heading. ; 
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Settlement Purchase and Irrigation Farm Purchase. 


Particulars of these methods of acquiring land are shown on later pages 
in relation to Closer Settlement and Trrigation Settlement. 


ALIENABLE LEASES. 


The principal kinds of leases which may be converted under specified 
conditions to freehold tenures wholly or in part are the conditional lease, 
Crown lease, settlement lease, improvement lease, special lease, scrub lease, 
inferior lands lease, conditional purchase lease, irrigation farm lease, non- 
irrigible lease, prickly-pear lease, and homestead lease. Other leases of this 
class are suburban holding, residential lease, week-end lease, and leases of 
town lands. 


Leases in Perpetuity. 


Under the provisions of the Amending Act of 1932 (since 31st December, 
1932) holders of conditional leases, conditional purchase leases, Crown 
leases and settlement leases, may apply for conversion of such Jeases to 
leases in perpetuity. Up to 30th June, 1935, 4,140 applications had been 
received in respect of 2,909 conditional leases, 28 conditional purchase 
leases, 671 Crown leases, and 532 settlement leases. Inclusive of entirely 
new holdings confirmed as leases in perpetuity, and of leases with fixed 
terms which had been converted, the number and area of perpetual leases 
of each of these forms of tenure subsisting at 30th June, 1935, were :— 


Tenure. No. Area. 

acres. 
Conditional lease we 2,850 2,648,980 
Conditional purchase lease ... a5 an 29 27,629 
Crown lease ... ane oat wee eis 901 2,069,048 
Settlement lease ies ar ier ioe 532 1,385,637 


There were 16,687 perpetual leases of all forms covering an aggregate 
area of 39,488,847 acres at 30th June, 1935. In these were included 1,440 
perpetual leases with a total area of 27,286,401 acres held under the West~- 
ern Lands Act. 


Conditional Leases. 


Certain particulars regarding these leases have been shown on a previous 
page in connection with conditional purchases. The tenure was intro- 
duced by the Act of 1884. A conditional lease may be obtained by any 
holder of a conditional purchase (other than non-residential or a condi- 
tional purchase within a special area in the Eastern Division), or 
of freehold lands formerly held as conditional purchase. Lands avail- 
able for conditional purchase are available also for conditional lease, 
with the exception of lands in the Western Division, and of lands within a 
special area or a reserve. Applications must be accompanied by a pro- 
visional rent of 2d. per acre and a survey fee, except where otherwise pro- 
vided. The lease was formerly for a period of forty years, but it was pro- 
vided in 1924 that, upon application during the last five years of its cur- 
rency, a lease might be extended for a period of twenty years. Under the 
Amending Act of 1932 application may be made (without abrogating 
existing rights of acquiring freehold titles) for the conversion of conditional 
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leases to leases in perpetuity. All conditional leases taking effect on or 
after 380th December, 1932, are leases in perpetuity, saving such parts 
thereof as are within certain reserves and are required in the public 
interest. 


The rent is determined by the Land Board, and is payable yearly in 
advance. In 1931 it was provided that the rent may be appraised only upon 
application within five years of confirmation or two years of 2nd October, 
1931, but was later extended to within four years from that date. Any con- 
ditional lease, with the exception of a small number cf inconvertible 
conditional leases created by conversion from other tenures, may be con- 
verted at any time during its currency into a conditional purchase cr home- 
stead farm, and an Act passed in 1927 enabled conditional leases to be 
transferred and held separately from the original holding with whieh they 
were granted. 


Applications for 12 ordinary conditional leases were lodged during 
1934-35, and 11, representing 4,463 acres, were confirmed. 


Conditional leases, to the number of 1386 embracing 55,053 acres, were 
converted into conditional purchases during 1934-35, and conditional leases 
containing an area of 9,925 acres were created by conversion. Gazetted 
conditional leases (other than perpetual leases) in existence at 30th June, 
1935, numbered 15,316 embracing 9,238,535 acres, at an annual rental of 
£139,807. 


Perpetual conditional leases in existence at 30th June, 1935, numbered 
2,850, with an aggregate area of 2,648,980 acres and annual rental of 
£41,586. During the year 1934-85 thirty-six new perpetual conditional 
leases were confirmed with a total area of 18,100 acres. 


Conditional Purchase Leases. 


This form of tenure was created in 1905; but is obsolete for the purpose 
of selection, as lands are not now made available under it. The area held 
under conditional purchase lease reached a miximum of 677,961 acres in 
1911, and hag decreased steadily since. 


The term of the lease was originally forty years, but was increased to 
fifty years in 1924. The annual rent is 23 per cent. of the capital 
value, which is fixed upon notification, subject to review only within five 
years of confirmation of the lease or on application lodged within four years 
from 2nd October, 1931. Under the Amending Act of 1932 conditional pur- 
chase leases may be converted to leases in perpetuity, provided they are 
not included in certain reserves and required for public purposes, without 
affecting other conversion rights hitherto obtaining. No fixed limit was 
placed on areas made available, but conditions as to residence, cultivation, 
ete., were prescribed. Conversion to the tenures of conditional purchase 
aud homestead farm is permitted, the total area so converted being 518,855 
acres. 


A special conditional purchase lease could be granted without obligation 
of residence in respect of areas not exceeding 320 acres on condition that 
improvements to the value of 10s. or more per acre, as determined by the 
Minister, were effected within three years of application. 


The leases holding good at 30th June, 1985, numbered 204, with an area 
of 141,502 acres, the annual rent amounting to £4,147. 
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Crown Leases. 


Crown leases were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, and lands are specially set apart by notification in the Government 
Gazette as available for Crown lease. Crown lands available for conditional 
purchase (unless otherwise specified in the Gazette) are available also for 
Grown lease. Land may be set apart for Crown lease to be acquired only 
as additional holdings. 


The term of Crown leases existing pricr to 30th December, 1932, was 
45 years with the right of extension to leases in perpetuity in certain cases. 
Since that date Crown leases have been issued as leases in perpetuity except 
jn some cases when the term is 45 years with the right of conversion to 
perpetual leases on approval. The annual rent is 14 per cent. of the capital 
yalue, as determined within five years of confirmation of the lease or within 
four years from 2nd October, 1931. The rent payable for the first year may 
be remitted if, in addition to the improvements required as a condition of 
the lease, except boundary fencing, an equal sum be spent by the 
lessee in improving the land. Upon the expiration of a Crown 
lease the last holder thereof possesses tenant rights in all improvements 
other than Crown improvements. The lessee is required to reside on the 
land for five years, commencing within six months of the confirmation of 
the lease, but in special cases, may be allowed to perform residence any- 
where within reasonable working distance of the holding. The lease may 
be protected against sale for debt in certain circumstances. Under the 
conditions attached to the lease when granted in 1912 the lessee was 
empowered during the last five years of the lease, unless debarred by 
notification setting the land apart, to apply to convert into a homestead 
farm so much of the land as would not exceed a home maintenance area, 
but this provisicn was repealed by the Amending Act of 1932. By the 
Act of 1917, so much of a Crown lease, as did not, with other freehold 
or convertible leases held by the lessee, exceed a home maintenance srea, 
and was not covered by a reservation from sale, became convertible into 
a conditional purchase with, or without a conditional lease. In 1930 
the home maintenance area qualification was removed, and, apart from 
areas reserved from sale, Crown-leases becanie convertible in their entirety 
in this way. Since the passing of the Act of 1917, 1,332,325 acres of 
Crown leases have been converted into conditional purchase and conditional 
leases. 


Crown leases (other than perpetual) granted and current jn recent years 
are shown below :— 


Applications Leases current at 30th June. 
Confirmed. 
Year ended 30th June. — ~~ 7 setts : ": 7 
No. Area, No. Area. Rent. 
fl ~~ aeres, — ; acres. | £ 
16.336 7.980.894 | 3.044 | 5,460,250 ; 46,061 
fin, (eee 289,154 | 2,979 | 5,531,875 | 48,209 
wee) 243 344.192 | 4,085 5,673,533 | 46,306 
164 gns.751 1 4,135 5,852,505 47,325 


178 —-289.702 , 4.235 | 5.965,0'9 ; 48,418 
122 154.794 | 8,875 , 5,082975 39.664 
52 70,524 ; 3,704 | 4,628,512 | 31,584 


The figures shown above include a number of Crown leases made avail- 
‘able gpecial'y ~for returned scldiers, ~Particulars of these are shown ca 
a Jater page. : ow | 5 
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This tenure was applied extensively from its Inception, and practically 
superseded the settlement lease under which operations had been exten- 
sive until 1912. Most of the Crown lands made available each year are 
set apart under this tenure and that of the homestead farm, also introduced 
in 1912. The total area of Crown leases (other than perpetual) confirmed 
during the period of tenure has been in existence was 9,324,011 acres, 
which has been reduced by forfeitures, conversions, etc., so that the area 
remaining under Crown lease (other than perpetual) at 30th June, 1955, 
was 4,628,512 aeres, 


During the year ended 30th June, 1935, there were 198 applications for 
perpetual Crown leases. Applications confirmed numbered 151 with an 
aggregate area of 165,920 acres, the annual rental of which amounted to 
£1,081. At 80th June, 1935, there were current 901 perpetual Crown leases 
with an aggregate area of 2,069,048 acres and annual rental of £15,769 


Settlenent Leases. 


This tenure was created in 1895. Until 1912 it was used extensively in 
making land available for settlement, but since the intreduction of the 
Crown lease in that year fresh operations under it have been inconsiderable. 
Under its conditions farms gazetted as available for settlement lease can 
be obtained on application accompanied by a deposit of six months’ rent, 
and one-tenth of survey fee. The duration of the lease is forty years, but 
under the Amending Act of 1932 application may be made to convert so 
much of a settlement lease as does not substantially exceed a home main- 
tenance area to a lease in perpetuity at existing rental without affecting 
existing rights of conversion into conditional purchase. The leaseholder is 
required to reside on the lease for the first five years of its currency unless 
approval is obtained to perform residence elsewhere within reasonable work~ 
ing distance of the lease. Rent is payable at the rate specified upon gazettal, 
subject to appraisement within five years of confirmation or on application 
lodged not later than 2nd October, 1935. 


From its inception very large areas of land were taken up under this 
lease, and by 30th June, 1913, the total area of settlement leases con- 
firmed to applicants was 8,793,663 acres. An amendment of the Crown 
Lands Act gave holders of settlement Jeases the right to convert such part 
of their leases as, with freehold or convertible lands already held, does not 
substantially exceed a home maintenance area into a conditional purchase 
with an associated conditional lease, but where the total holding of free- 
hold land so created would exceed a home maintenance area the excess 
is granted as conditional lease without rights of conversion. 


Between 1909 and 30th June, 1935, a total area of 5,654,848 acres of 
settlement leases were converted under these conditions into other tenures, 
and 68,856 acres, chiefly of homestead farms and special leases, had been 
converted into settlement leases. Since 1913 only 123,849 acres of new 
settlement leases have been confirmed, while large areas have reverted to 
the Crown by forfeiture, ete. At 30th June, 1935, there remained under 


this tenure 571 leases, comprising 1,508,739 acres, at an annual rental of 
£19,038, 


During 1934-85 an application was reccived in respect of one additional 
berpetual settlement lease of 1,400 acres, and applications in respect of two 
perpetual settlement leases of 518 acres were confirmed. At 30th June, 1935, 
there were in existence 532 perpetual settlement leasos with an aggregate 


area of 1,885,637 acres, the annual renta! of which amounted to £18,783, 
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Improvement Leases. 
This tenure was introduced in 1895 and, by the end of 1903, an area of 


4) 

9,716,006 acres of improvement leases had been let, although the area 
actually current was much smaller. After that year the areas taken up 
annually showed a considerable falling off, and up to 30th June, 1933, the 
total area of improvement leases which had been let was 11,596,299 acres, 
of which only 267,275 acres remained current. The maximum area of im- 
provement leases current at any time was 6,884,380 acres in 1910, the subse- 
quent decrease having been brouvht about mainly by the withdrawal of 
leases for settlement in terms of individual leases and a number of other 
causes, such as forfeiture, expiry, resumption, and the transfer of improve- 
ment leases wholly within State forests to the control of the Forestry Com- 
niission and their conversion into forest leases. 

An improvement lease may consist of any land in the Eastern or Central 
Divisions considered unsuitable for closer settlement until improved. It 
may be obtained only by auction or tender, but prior to 1920 certain leases 
were granted at fixed rentals under improvement conditions. The rent is 
payable annually, and the lease is for a period of twenty-cight years, with 
an area not exceeding 20,480 acres. Upon the expiration of the lease the last 
holder is deemed to have tenant-right in certain improvements. Provided 
the lease is not within a reserve from sale, the lessee may apply for a 
homestead selection of an area not in excess of a home maintenance area, 
including the area on which his dwelling-house is erected. Convertibility 
depends upon actual residence upon the lease or on land owned by the appli- 
cant within reasonable working distance of the lease, for a period of five 
years immediately prior to making the application. These provisions have 
been operative in a modified form since 1919, and fully so since 1930, and 
a total area of 1,046,847 acres has been converted in this way. The 
Advisory Board, constitnted under the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, may 
inspect any land comprised in an improvement lease, and if it finds such 
land suitable for closer settlement the Minister may resume the lease, the 
lessee being compensated. To 30th June, 1935, a total area of 806,217 acres 
had been withdrawn in this way, £260,862, being paid as compensation to 
lessees. 

During 1934-5 two improvenicnt leases, with an area of 3,445 acres, were 
granted at an annual rental of £32. Nine improvement leases, with a total 
area of 21,456 acres, were converted into homestead selections. At 30th 
June, 1935, there remained current 90 improvement leases and leases under 
improvement conditions, with an area of 267,275 acres and rental of £1,484. 


18th Section and Pastoral Leases. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903, the registered holder 
of any pastoral lease, preferential occupation license, or occupation license, 
could apply for a lease, for not more than twenty-eight years, of an area 
not excecding one-third of the total area of the land comprised within the 
lease or license, subject to such rent, conditions or improvements, and with- 
drawal for settlement as may have been determined. ‘These are known as 
18th Section Leases, having been granted under the Land Act of 1908, 
which has been repealed. The area of land held under this tenure has 
decreased rapidly since 1914, when the area so held exceeded a million 
acres. Generally, the conditions of tenure and of conversion of these leases 
are similar to those ef iniprovement leases. 

At 30th June, 1935, these leases, also known as “Leases to Outgoing 
Pastoral Lessees,” numbered 10, with an area of 37,519 acres, and rental of 
£297. Upon the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board 
the Minister may resume for closer settlement any 18th Section lease, 
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Homestead Farms. 


This tenure created in 1912 is a lease in perpetuity, but certain homestead 
farms specifically indicated in the Act, may be resumed at any time 
after 30th June, 1950, without compensation other than for improvements 
on the farms. Annual rent is charged at the rate of 23 per cent. of 
the capital value, but for the first five years the holder, in lieu of 
rent, may expend an equal amount on improvements of a permanent 
character, which (except boundary fencing) are in addition to those which 
are required otherwise by the conditions of the lease. The capital value of 
the holding is subject to appraisement only within five years of confirma- 
tion of approval or within four years of 2nd October, 1931. 


Crown lands available for conditional purchase (unless otherwise notified 
in the Gazette) are available also for homestead farms. Land may be set 
apart for additional homestead farms, but is available only to applicants 
whose total holding, if successful, would not substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area. Any Crown lands may be set apart for disposal as home- 
stead farms before survey. There is no definite limit placed on the area of 
a homestead farm, but it is generally notified as available in home-main~ 
tenance areas. 


A condition of five years’ residence is attached to every homestead farm, 
but in special cases residence, anywhere within reasonable working distance, 
may be allowed, and residence in prior occupation of the area under per- 
missive occupancy may be taken into account. A perpetual lease grant 
is issued after the expiration of five years froin confirmation of the appli- 
cation, if the holder has complied with all the conditions. 


Particulars relating to applications for homestead farms and conversions. 
from other tenures during the last five years are shown below:— 


7 7 
H | | TLess— 
: Created Reversal | Forfeited, Homestead 
Applications | by Conversion of forfeiture decrease in Farms in 
Year Confirmed. from other and increased | area, and con- | existence at end 
anded tenures. area. ! versions into | f year. 
30th June. abe i other tenures. i a 
f A i y . 
No. | Area. | ial Area, No.| Area. | No. | Area, | No. | Area 
| { i 
| pad [| | || 
acres. ; acres. | acres. | | acres. | |, acres. 
1931 97 _ 135,389 | 41 6,206 4 2,421; 46 i 48,943 | 3,858 | 4,181,736 
1932 | 106 | 54,767 | 11 | 19,428 4 4,343 | 44! 49,995 | 3,936 | 4,210,279: 
1933 91 ' 48,378 9 | 20,154 | 6: 3,157 | 55 , 56,032 13,987 | 4,225,936 
1934 I74 (117,861 | 16 | 38,354) 5 _ 5,266 | 117 | 161,760 | 4,065 | 4,225,657 
1935 | 86 , 36,461 | 33 | 44,978 | 11 : 1,997 5] | 102,141 4,144 | 4,206,952; 
j ! i | t 


The total area of homestead farms confirmed to 30th June, 1985 was 
5,465,907 acres, and after adjustments of area by reason of conversion, 
forfeiture, ete., there remained in existence 4,206,952 acres under this 
tenure. 


The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional purchase and con- 
ditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, or conditional 
purchase lease, or special lease, under certain conditions, may convert such 
holding into a homestead farm. The area of homestead farms so created 
to 30th June, 19385, was 350,476 acres. Under certain conditions a home- 
stead farm may be converted into a conditicnal purchase lease or into a 
conditional purchase, with or without a conditional lease, or since February, 
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1927, into a Crown lease. An Act of 1930 made homestead farms con- 
yertible in their entirety without restriction ; 913,540 acres of homestcad 
farms lad been converted mto other tenures prior to 80th June, 1935. A 
homestead farm, which is a conversicn of a settlement purchase under 
provision now repealed, may be reconverted into a settlement purchase. 


Leases of Scrub and Injertor Lands. 


These tenures were introduced in 1889 in order to provide for the effective 
oceupation and imprevement of lands not suited for ordinary pastoral 
occupation. The duration of individual leases is fixed on gazettal, the 
inaximum being 21 years for a scrub Jease and 20 years for an inferior lands 
lease, subject to extension to 2s years in each case or to forty years if 
infested with prickly pear. 

The area of inferior lands leases has never been extensive, and the area 
under scrub leases reached its maximum of 2,273,123 acres in 1912, then 
diminished steadily. 

At 30th June, 1935, there were in existence 37 serub leases, with an area 
of 128,372 acres, and rental of £115; and 11 inferior lands leases, embracing 
200 acres, at a rental of £152. 


Special Leases. 

Special leases not exceeding an area of 1,920 acres are issued to meet cases 
where land is required for some industrial or business purpose. <A special 
lease may be obtained for a period not exceeding twenty-eight years on 
conditions determined by the Minister, and more than one lease may be 
granted an applicant in his discretion. 


The Crown Lands Act, passed in 1908, provides for the conversion of 
special leases held for certain purposes, with the consent of the Minister, 
into conditional purchase lease, original or additional conditional purchase, 
original or additional homestead selection, origina! or additional settle- 
ment lease, conditional lease, or homestead farm. Under this provision 
1,446,528 acres of special leases have been converted into various new 
tenures. 

The number of special leases granted during 1054-00 was 452, with a total 
area of 139,756 acres, aud 851 lea-es, representing 71,53 acres, were Cou- 
verted into other tenures. After allowance has been made for leases which 
had terminated, were forfeited, surrendered, ete., and those which expired 
by effiuxion of time, 8,531 special leases, with an area of 887,082 acres and 
yeutal of £46,616, were current at 50th June, 1935. 


Prichiu Pear Leases. 

Under the Prickly Pear Destruction Act, 1903, certain common or Crown 
lnnds infested with prickly pear may be offered for lease by auction or 
tender, and may he let for a term not oxeceding twenty-one years, subject to 
prescribed conditions as to improvements, reut, ete. At 30th June, 1985, 
the number of prickiv pear leases was 94, and the area go Jeased was 116,151 
acres, at a total annual rental ot £370. Under certain conditions a prickly 
pear lease may be converted to a homestead selection, and six leascs of 
1,759 acres have been so conyerted. In 1930 Acts were passed which rads 
these leases convertible into ho d farm, Crown lease ov conditional 
purchase and conditiona] lease, and the Commissioner was given power to 
extend leases and reduce rentals and purchase prices as compensation for 
the clearing of prickly pear lands. No conversions under these provisions 
have yet taken place. 
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Suburban. Holdings. 


The tenure of suburban holding was introduced in 1912. It is a lease 
in perpetuity with fixed conditions as to residence and perpetual payment 
of rent, and may be obtained only in respect of land set apart for that form 
of holding. Under certain conditions the leaseholder may be permitted 
to purchase his holding. Transfer otherwise than by way of mortgage 
requires Ministerial consent. The holding may be protected from sale for 
debt under certain conditions. 

The area of a suburban holding is determined by the Minister for Lands, 
The rent—minimum 5s. per annumi—is calculated at the rate of 24 per 
cent. of the capital value, which is fixed upon notification and may be 
appraised within five years of confirmation or on application lodged within 
four years of 2nd October, 1931. After the expiration of five years from 
date of confirmation, and subject to fulfilment of all conditions, a perpetual 
lease grant is issued. The right to purchase suburban holdings was con- 
‘ferred in 1917. 

No rent is chargeable on huldings in course of purchase, the principal with 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum on the balance being paid 
by annual instalments extending over a period of ten years. By the Acts 
of 1932 and 1985 application may be made up to 2nd October, 1935, for 
redetermination of the capital value of a suburban holding purchase by the 
local land board. Similar provisions to those relating to the postpone- 
ment of instalments in the case of conditional purchases (see page 607) 
apply in respect of suburban holding purchases. 

The number of confirmations and purchases of suburban holdings since 
the introduction of the tenure were as under :— 


| Suburban Holdings Suburban Ifoldings— 
' Confirmations. in existeuce at the Purchases approved to the 
Yeareanded 3¢th | _ end of year.* a= SONGNOE DI VERE 
Jane, i j ' 
| No. | Area. | No. Area, pane No. Area. 
oa 
| | acres. | acres. £ acres. 
2912-1939 0... 4115 | 82,717 | 2,211 | 51,779 5,506 983, 16,457 
1981... a 90 1.377 | 2,241 , 47,154 5,430 | 1,012 17,162 
1932 107 1,830 2,394 | 49,099 5,906 | 1,027 17,357 
1933. 144} 2,072 | 2,380 51,420 5,592 | 1,036 | 7,505 
1934 .., 192, 2,226 9 2,547 | 53,644 5,783 | 1,043 17,677 
1985 95 | 969 | 2,339 49,354 5,248 | 1,059 18,006 
| | 


bd Exclusive ‘ol purchases approved. 


To 50th June, 1985, deeds of purchase had been issued in respect of 556 
suburban holding purchases, embracing 8,142 acres; these are excluded from 
the foregoing table. ; 


Residential Leases. 

The holder of a “miner’s right” within a gold or mineral field may obtain 
a residential lease. A provisional rent of 1s. per acre is charged, the maxi- 
mum area allowed is 20 acres, and the longest term of the lease twenty- 
eight years; the annual rent is appraised by the Land Board. The principal 
conditions of the lease are the holding of a miner’s right, residence 
during its currency, and the erection within twelve months of necessary 
buildings and fences. Tenant-right in improvements is conferred oo nOn the 
lessee. The holder of any residential lease may, after the first five years 
of his lease, purchase the land with the consent of the Minister. 

There were 550 residential leases, embracing 7,631 acres at a rental of 
£1,126, current at 80th June, 1925, 
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Week-end Leases. 


This tenure, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity of an area not exceeding 60 acres, subject to payment of rent 
at the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value, to the effecting of substan- 
tial improvements worth £1 per acre within five years from confirmation, 
and to the performance of such special conditions as may be notified. 
Residence is not necessary. The minimum rent is £1 per holding. Any 
adult may apply, but persons who already hold land within the area defined 
in a notification setting apart the land for week-end leases are generally 
disqualified. 

Week-end leases, on approval by the Minister, may be purchased, and 
payment must be made within three months from date of demand, or within 

such further period as the Minister may allow. 

Transfers may be made at any time with the Minister’s conseut, but must 
be to a qualified person, except in cases cf devolution under a will or intes- 
tacy. The consideration for a transfer must not exceed the capital value 
of the improvements on the iand. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1935, eighteen leases, with an arca of 
21 acres, were confirmed. At 30th June, 1935, week-end leases current 
numbered 82, of an area of 208 acres, and anuual rental £ In 
75 leases of ‘497 acres had been made freehold, and approval to purchase 
had been granted in the case of 19 leases embracing 140 acres. 


Leases of Town Lands, 

Crown lands within the boundaries of any town may be lea 
auction or by tender. The lease is perpetual, and the area ine 
not exceed half an acre. The amount bid at auction or offered by tender 
(not being less than the upset value) is the capital value en which the 
annual rent at the mates of 28 per cent. is based for the first period of twenty 
years. The capital value for each subsequent twenty years’ period is deter- 
mined by the Land Ed 

The lease may contain such covenants and provisions as may be gazetted 
prior to sale or tender. Residence is not necessary. No person is allowed 
to hold more than one lease, unless with the permission of the Minister on 
recommendation by the Land Board. The holder of 2 town lease may be 
allowed to purchase it. 


No town lands leases are now being made available. Up to 380th June, 

No fs ] ad ] ] q b Up + on a 

1935, approval to pureh e had been given for {08 Oe embracing 85 acres. 
Pp ’ 

On 30th June, 1935, ilies were 188 leases, containing 71 acres, the annual 


rental being £118. 


TNALIENABLE LEsSsEs. 


The term * cnenanla leases” is here used to signify that th 2e statutory 
conditions att ached to the leases so classified do not give the leaseh a r the 
right to purchase any part of lis lease ner to convert into another leasehold 
tenure involving the right cf purchase. 

On the foundation of the Colony all lands vested in the Crown, and for 
many years pernuts to eccupy unsold Crown lands were issued on various 
conditions. 

The principal inalienable tenures are deseribed below. 


Forest Leases and Occupation Permits. 

Unoeceupicd areas and ieascs situated entirely within dedicated 
forests are contr st ly the stry Commission. which has 
power to lease or otherwise permit their use for pastoral or other approved 
purposes. 
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Forest leases limited to twenty years have been granted for grazing 
purposes, and occupation permits usually on an annual tenancy, but some- 
times for a period of several years, have been granted for grazing, bee- 
farming, forest saw-mills, and other purposes approved by the Commission. 
The utilisation of small patches of brush lands, carrying little timber of 
value, for the purpose of banana-growing under occupation permit has been 
a recent development. During 1935, 5 permits, generally for a term of 
ten years, embracing about 83 acres, were issued, the rentals being fixed 
to yield £1 per acre in the fourth and subsequent years, when the crops 
should be in full bearing. The number of permits issued in 1984 was 45, 
embracing about 889 acres. For grazing purposes the rent is usually fixed 
in relation to the carrying capacity of the land. 


The area of forest leases and occupation permits wholly within State 
forests, at 30th June, 1935, was 1,961,222 acres under the Forestry Acts, 
besides 19,745 acres under the Crown Lands Act administered by the 
Forestry Commission. In addition, an area of 45,825 acres, consisting of 
portions of other leases not wholly within State forests, was administered 
by the Department of Lands. ~ 


Snow Leases. 


Vacant Crown lands on the Southern Highlands, which for a portion of 
each year are usually covered with snow, and are unfit for con- 
tinuous use or occupation, may be leased by auction or tender as snow 
leases. This tenure was introduced in 1889 and not more than two snow 
leases may be held by the saine person. The maximum area of any snow 
lease is 10,240 acres. The term of the lease is fourteen years. Provision 
has been made by the Acts of 1932 and 1985 for the redetermination of 
the annual rent on application to the local Land Board. 


‘At 80th June, 1935, there were 96 leases current, embracing 398,936 
acres with an annual rental of £8,491. 


Annual Leases. 


Unoccupied lands, not reserved from lease, may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases on application, or they may be offered by auction 
or tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
annual leases, which do not convey security of tenure, the land being 
alienable by conditional purchase, auction sale, ete. The area in any one 
lease is restricted to 1,920 acres, where offered by tender, but in other cases 
is not restricted. In certain circumstances an annual lease may be con- 
verted into a lease under improvement conditions for a term not exceeding 
ten years, 


The area under annual lease fuctuates from year to year, but is diminish- 
ing steadily. It amounted to 8,687,837 acres in 1903 and 2,958,296 in 1920. 
The number of annual leases current at 30th June, 1935, was 2,076, embrac- 
ing 650,568 acres, with an annual rent of £5,886, inclusive of 23 annual 
leases comprising 19,257 acres in the Western Division. 


Mineral and Auriferous Leases. 


Under the Mining Act, the Minister for Mines is empowered to grant 
eertam rights for mining on any lands within the State. 
These are known as mineral and auriferous leases and generally they take 
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precedence over other forms of tenure. There were 199,060 acres so held 
in 1914, and this area gradually increased to 233,538 acres in 1932, but at 
30th Tune, 1935, the land held as mineral and auriferous leases, exclusive 
of leases to mine on private lands, had decreased in area to 184,222 acres. 
The area leased in this way is not included in the area covered by other 
land tenures, Authorities to mine under roads and reserves covered an 
area of 909 acres. 


Church and School Lands Leases. 


The history of Church and School lands leases, showing the present status 
of leaseholders, was published on page 859 of the Year Book for 1921. 


The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 30th June, 
1935, in the Eastern Division, was 11 acres, at a rental of £216 per annum. 


Occupation Licenses. 


Occupation licenses may be of two kinds (a) preferential occupation 
licenses, consisting of the land within an expired Jeasehold area, and (b} 
ordinary occupation licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings for- 
merly known as resumed areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender. 
Occupation licenses extend from January to December, being renewable 
annually at a rent determined by the Land Board. 


An occupation license entitles the holder to occupy Crown lands so granted 
for grazing purposes, but it does not exempt such lands from sale or lease 
of any other kind. The licensee, however, retains ownership in improve- 
ments on land within the license selected during its currency, and in cer- 
tain cases ig granted tenant-right in improvements which may have been 
effected with the consent of the Crown or to which the local land board may 
consider him equitably entitled in respect of areas withdrawn by the Crown. 


The area under oceupation license (Crown Lands Act) was represented 
at 30th June, 1935, by 279 ordinary licenses for 1,046,849 acres, rental 
£2,514, and 178 preferential licenses, represeuting 384,241 acres, and rent. 
£2,472, The area occupied in this way was formerly very extensive, being. 
nearly 10,000,000 acres in 1904, 


Permissive Occupancy. 

Permissive occupancy is a form of tenancy at will from the Crown, at 
a fixed rental for a short period, terminable at any time by a written demand 
for possession from the Secretary for Lands or by written notice from the 
tenant. The occupant has tenant rights in improvements effected by him. 

The number of permissive occupancies in existence at 80th June, 1935, 
wag 8,190, comprising 1,161,045 acres, with a rental of £22,115. 


Coxverston oy TENURES. 

In describing the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 
have been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Act which confer on 
certain holders of Crown lands the right of conversion into more desirable 
tenures. 

The law as to conversion in relation to the more important forms of 
tenure may be swmmarised briefly thus :— 

Usually leases covered by a reservation from sale are not available for 
conversion to a tenure leading to alienation. A eonditional purchase may 
be converted into a homestead farm and conditional leases and special 
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leases (unless barred) are available for conversion into conditional pur- 
chase. Tenures which may be converted into conditional purcliase, or con- 
ditional purchase and conditional lease, are conditional purchase lease, 
homestead selection and homestead grant, homestead farm, Crown lease, 
settlement lease (within certain restrictions) and prickly-pear lease. 


A homestead farm may be changed into a conditional purchase lease, 
conditional purchase with or without a conditional lease, and, in certain 
eases, a Crown lease; and a homestead farm which is a conversion of a 
settlement lease may be re-converted to the original tenure. Such tenures 
as conditional purchase, conditional purchase lease, conditional lease (with 
basal conditional purchase) homestead selection, homestead grant, prickly- 
pear lease, and under certain conditions, special lease, are eligible for 
conversion into homestead farm. 


Crown lease may be converted into conditional purchase with or without 
a conditional lease, and may be obtained by conversion of prickly-pear lease, 
and in certain circumstances, of homestead farm. 


Holders under homestead selection and homestead grant may convert to 
conditional purchase with or without a conditional lease, conditional pur- 
chase lease, or homestead farm, whilst home maintenance areas within 
improvement, scrub, 18th Section and prickly-pear leases, may be converted 
into homestead selection. 


A special lease, unless barred, may be converted to a conditional pur- 
chase, an original or additional conditional purchase lease, a conditional 
lease, an original or additional homestead selection, a settlement lease, a 
homestead farm or an additional homestead farm. 


Conditional leases, conditional purchase leases, settlement leases and 
Crown leases are, with some exceptions, convertible to perpetual leases of 
the same designation. 


The following statement shows the number and area of holdings in 
respect of which eonversions were confirmed during 1934-35. 


i 
New Tenure Confirmed, | 
| 
‘ Conditional | G5), | 4 | 2 
. ‘on- ege Purchase & | yf") | ‘ome- ome- Total 
Tong of Halaine | atouat | Ggnettions)|‘Atocitea |iignal,| Crown | 'feag” stead” | “holding 
: Lease. hs eda : Teuse ase. | Farm, ' Selection.) Converted. 
ease, . met 
| ; | } | 
3 | | [sl {s! Is! area, | 
|| Area. pee Area, | No.| Area, |S Area. || Area. lz Area, ,9| Area. | No. | Area, 
ad i i 
7 7 ; 7 
acres, | acres. acres, | acres.! | acres. | | acres. acres, actes, 
aber hee ks vee 186 | 55,053 vest 1585 eee 4) 5,496...) 2. 137 | 60,549 
OndLtion. ‘ur- \ 
Gone Be Gens woe | aoe see Sart cathinde Slime ® abcd Giese asa 8! 20,425... .. | 8 | 20,425 
‘onditiona T- i j i | 
chase (Nop-resi-| ! i | \ | 
dential) Sealers ae ee 657 |... Bee tet newer vleas eee fone] eee , 8 657 
Conditional Pur : ' : H 
chase Lease 3 221]... | een lesaf, dae pte] | ead 3 221 
Crown Lease : | 29 | 10,362 3 : isaee lial alts i oa. | 35 | 15,219 
Homestead Farm |... on Be 23771 aoe 84,924 |... 25 | 87,695 
Homestead Selec- i 
tion or Grant ...|...) 0... 5 |} 4,189 |... ase ali! 3% low iea. 5 4,139 
ImprovementLeasel...) ... 0 | .. wie wee a | + 921,456 9 | 21,456 
Scrub Lease ere oe soe low. = ©=62| 6,857) 2 6,857 
Settlement Lease...|...) 2.0 |... Bes 1: boas ea 1) 2,147 
Special Lease «(15 6,866 3831 | 38,149 3 i 1 248 }24) 19,057, 4; 2,114) 881 | 71,583 
( : 4 | 
I fot I 
Total 18 9,925 512 111,352] 7, 9,093 2| 1 22] 85,172 | 33) 44,978 151 30,427) €09 | 290,948 
: fi Bie Maen a ee 


~~ 
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Particulars of the number and area of new tenures obtained by conver- 
sion during each of the past ten years are shown below :— 


i New Tenure Confirmed 
| Conditional Con- | 
ce | Purchase ditional Settlement ni 
a | Conditional and and Con- gaa Lease or Zoe | Vota 
Zoth | Purchase.* Associated ditional | selection. | Crown: Farm | Confirmations, 
June Conditional | Purchase c | Lease. aaa 
ne Lease. ' Lease. i 
| No. Area. No. | Area. | No.| Arca. | No. | Area. |No.{ Area.| No.; Arca. No. | Area. 
: [ acres, acres. | acres. ! acres.! acres, | acres.) 1 acres, 
1926 | 1,359 | 562,934 | TO 193,852; 30 13,419, 60 | 219,803) 4t) 1,171) 10 25,209) 1,533 |1,016,388 
1927 1,526 | 734,045 | 95 209.632 | 26 41 | 131,312 24] 253 i ‘32, "357 1,701 ,1,120,447 
1928 | 1,432 | 679,685 |164 372,857! 34 26,237! 57 | | 214,444) 5f 1,707 '1,352,854 


| 18,014! 15 [41,617] 
J929 1,522 | $33,463 199 565,110, 30 (14,970 21 163,274... | ! 10,078) 1, 5775 11,486,895 
1930 , 1,409 | 660,110 |140 361,972) 37 (18,963 25 | 86,570, 


11,106! 17615 121447412 
1931 | 833 ,296°254 | 54 1417962, 28 | 13.457 44 | 181,092! 


3 
3 
4 , 6.206! °969 "G51;799 
11121) 11 '193428; 442 260°281 
9 3 
16 


45) 
6T 
1982 ° 366 | 88,075 | 17 | 22,657| 15 | 12,759) 36 | 198, 191) 3g 
1933 275 68,645 5 11 1960 | 10 8,009 13 |35.673! 7£/32,011 |20, 093 319 | 173,491 
19384; 397 97,822 . 10,195} 19 | 12,893) 13 32,233] 104]31,291) (88,354 461 | 222,788 
1935 512 | 111,352 9, 093 | 20 etl 15 | a ee 32 33 ss: :973) 609 290,948 
* Including non-residential conditional purchases. + Settlement Leases. $ Crown Leases, 


§ 1 Settlement Lease of 128 acres and 2 Crown Leases of 10,998 acres. 


The foregoing table includes particulars of leases converted under the 
original conditions on which they were granted as well! as of leases granted 
under the special conversion privileges allowed by the Acts of 1909 and 1916, 
and subsequent Acts. For instance, the right to convert conditional leases 
and conditional purchase leases into conditional purchases was granted when 
they were first introduced, also the right to convert scrub and improvement 
leases under certain conditions into homestead selections. On the other 
hand, the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1908 conferred on holders the 
right to convert homestead selections, settlement leases, and non-residential 
conditional purchases into conditional purchases, while special leases were 
made convertible into any of a number of tenures with the consent of the 
Minister. 


In 1916 Crown leases and homestead farms which had been created as 
leases in 1912 were made convertible into conditional purchases, and con- 
version privileges have been considerably widened by subsequent enactments 
as indicated in the particulars given in relation to the various forms of 
tenure, 


Western Lanp DrvIsIon. 


The lands of the Western Division, comprising 80,318,708 acres, or two 
fifths of the area of the State, are for the most part sparsely setiled, and 
occupation is somewhat precarious on account of the low and uncertain 
rainfall. 


The administration of these lands is regulated by the Western Lands 
‘Act, 1901, and prior to 24th August, 1934, was entrusted to the Western 
Lands Board, comprised of three Commissioners, who sat in open court 
and exercised the powers conferred on local land boards by the Crown 
Lands Act. Since that date, when the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 
1934, became effective the administration has been controlled by a single 
commissioner—the Western Lands Commissioner—assisted by two chair 
men of local land board each appointed for a period of ten vears. Adminix- 
trative districts have been created corresponding to the Pastures Protection 
districts and a local land board constituted for each district. A board 
consists of two members—a local representative and oue of the Bette 
referred to above. a a oo : Lh Ag edi Se, Mae 
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Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by auction, improvement 
purchase, special purchase or exchange), and jease prescribed by the Crown 
Lands Acts, ceased to operate within the Western Lands Division frora 
1st January, 1902. 

The registered holder of a homestead grant or occupation license in the 
Western Division, may apply to bring his grant or license under the pro- 
visions of the Western Lands Acts. In cases where application has not 
been made, such grant or license is treated as if the Acts had uot been 
passed. ‘The local land boards constituted under the Western Lands Act 
function in matters relating to such tenures. 

Crown lands within this division are not available for lease until so uoti- 
fied in the Gazette, except that leases for special purposes may be granted 
upon certain conditions. Lands are gazetted as open for lease under 
specified conditions either for lease generally or for lease exclusively to 
holders of land under any tenure within reasonable working distance within 
the Central or Western Divisions. 

Leases may be granted in perpetuity or for a term expiring not later 
than 80th June, 1973; and in certain cases leases which were granted for 
a shorter term (mostly expiring on 30th J une, 1943) may be extended to 
perpetuity. 

Under the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 1984, leases the majority 
of which would have expired on various dates from 1943 to 1948 may 
be extended for a period of twenty years if within a certain defined area 
in the north-east of the Division, and for twenty-five years clsewhere in the 
Division. Leases thus extended are subject to a condition, with certain 
reservations, that one-fourth of the area of the lease may be withdrawn 
immediately; a further one-eighth in 1943, and one-eighth in 1948, At 30th 
June, 1935, two hundred and sixty-six applications had been received for 
an extension of term in respect of an aggregate area of 30,149,072 acres. 
The total area withdrawn was not less than 1,407,970 acres of which 905,495 
acres had been made available for holdings but not allotted. The maxi- 
mum withdrawal areas defined up to 30th June, 1985, include 2,798,576 
acres of Western Lands leases and 4,200 acres of Special Western Lands 
leases, while a further 12,512 acres of freehold will be surrendered to the 
Crown, making an agereeate area of 2,815,288 acres. 

The rent on all leases is determined by the local land board. The mini- 
mum aunual rent or license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof; 
the maximum is 7d. per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by the 
local land board, 

Holdings under the Western Lands Acts as at 30th June, 1935, were 
classified as follow :— 


| | 
Class of Holding. | Holdings. area. fee 

pee : 7 “4: es ee i eee 

Western Lands Leases :-— No. acres. £ 
Perpetual foe oS Ma an Vee «| 1,440 27,286,401 31,584 
Ordinary a ad a es tes .| 1,981 | 47,967,959 | 82,747 
Conditional Leases ‘de se ee ae ts 15 102,472 | 502 
Occupation Licenses ask bie a oe 56 478,609 258 
Preferential Occupation Licenses aie ‘es al 57 1,001,318 | 1,957 
Permissive Occupancies... ht ae sh deh 163 317,992 723 

Leases being issued oa 0 cas ie sou 78 175,927 * 
Total. 0. | 8,85@ | 77,330,678 | 119,771 


* Rental to be determined by the Local Land Boards. 
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In addition there were 2,088,217 acres of land alienated, or in course of 
alienation; 294,432 acres of unoccupied land of low grade; 524,889 acres of 
unalienated town lands, beds of rivers, commonages, etc., and 185,492 acres 
of land still under the Crown Lands Acts, yielding annual rentals amount- 


jng to £916, 


Prickty Pear Lanps. 


Publie attention was first called in Parliament to the growth of prickly 
pear as a pest in 1882, and in 1885 it was stated that an area of 5,000 acres 
had become infested in the Upper Hunter district. In 1886 a Prickly Pear 
Destruction Act was passed, and with some modification in 1901 this remained 
the law relating to the pest nutil 1924. The law, however, was not put into 
operation extensively, and the spread of the pest continued practically un- 
chacked. In 1911 it was estimated that 2,000,000 acres of land were infested 
and at the end of 1924 the area was stated to be 7,600,000 acres, the greater 
part of which, however, was lightly infested. It is now estimated that 
5,600,000 acres are affected. 


The law was completely revised and the Prickly Pear Act, 1924, was 
designed to previde means for preventing the further spread of the pest 
and for eradicating it where possible. This Act (as subsequently amended} 
related to all lands infested and provided for the appointment of a Com- 
missioner to administer its provisions. It was made an obligation for 
owners and occupiers of ali lands within the State to keep uninfested land 
entirely free from prickly pear, and all owners and occupiers of freehold or 
teased lands already infested are required to take reasonable and effective 
measures to free their lands of prickly pear to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner. Amendments of a machinery nature have been made 
in the principal Act, but the general principles remain unaltered. 


The Commissioner has partially classified the land within the State 
into four grades, according to whether it is free from prickly pear, lightly 
infested, heavily infested or very heavily infested. The Commissioner 
has power to afford landholders assistance by way of loans or by perform- 
ing the work at actual cost. In addition, the Commissioner purchases 
poisons and appliances in bulk so that they may be supplied to landholders 
at the cheapest possible rates. The opinicn was expressed that during 
the vears 1932 and 1933 a considerable setback in the check to the spread 
of the pest occurred, due to the failure of cactoblastis to control scattered 
pear. Fintomological measuzes for combating the infestation are respon- 
sible, however, for very substantial progress in its control and eradication. 
By agreement with the holder, the terms and conditions of leases of any 
infested lands leased from the Crown may be varied in any manner 
approved by the Gevernor. Crown lands already infested may be leased 
ander the Prickly Pear Act, wader special conditions. ‘The Commission 
thas taken action to clear Crown Jands of the pest, and to this end co- 
operates with local bodies, 


Where any private land is classified as very heavily infested, é¢., as land 
value than the cost of freeing it from pear, the owner may divest 
if thereof by surrendering it to the Crown, and in such case he is 
required to fence off the surrendered portion and to maintain free of pear 
a strip of lend 10 feet wide within and around such surrendered porticn. 
Crown lands classified as very heavily infested may be granted by tle 


Minister to any person who has freed them from pear under agreement. 
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The Act established a Prickly Pear Destruction Fund by providing for 
fixe years from Ist January, 1925, an annual appropriation of £30,000 from 
Consclidated Revenue, and as from ist January, 1930, an annual sum not 
exceeding £30,000. The fund is under the control of the Minister, to be 
applied by him for the administration of the Act. The Minister is 
empowered to make grants from the fund for the purpose of assisting 
councils, pastures protection boards, and the trustees of cemeteries, commons, 
or reserves to meet their obligations under the Act. 


To assist further in the eradication of the pest, grants amounting to 
£17,269 have been made from the Unemployment Relief Funds. These 
grants have been mainly used to assist landholders who were themselves 
unable to bear the full costs of clearing their holdings. The greater part 
of this work has been carried out free of charge to the landholders, the area 
so treated up to the 30th June, 1935, being 483,930 acres. 


The total expenditure during the year ended 30th June, 1935, amounted 
to £24,291, and there was a credit balance of £3,166 at the close of the year. 
The total area of Crown land cleared up to 30th June, 1935, was 77,478 


ey 
“acres. 


culars of Pricky Pear leases are given on page 618. 


Croser SETTLEMENT. 


The circumstances leading to the adoption of what is known as the 
“Closer Settlement Policy ” are deseribed on page 680 of the Year Book 
for 1928-29. Further reference to the subject may be found in earlier 
Year Books. 


The Closer Settlement Acts provide that the Minister for Lands, with 
the sanction of the Governor and the approval of Parliament, may purchase 
private estates at a price approved by Parliament. Any alienated estate 
whose unimproved value exceeds £20,000 may be compulsorily resumed for 
eloser settlement. 


Land comprised in any improvement or scrub lease, or 18th Section lease, 
may be resumed or purchased under agreement for closer settlement upon 
the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board. To 80th 
June, 1925, an area of 806,217 acres comprised in 70 long-term leases had 
been re-acguired in this way at a cost of £200,802, and had been disposed of 
in 784 farms consisting of homestead farms, homestead selections, special 
Jeases, and Crown leases under the Crown Lands Consolidation Act. 


Within six months after the passing of an Act sanctioning the con- 
struction of a line of railway, the Governor may notify a list of estates 
within 15 miles of the railway line; within six months of this notification 
he may notify his intention to consider the advisableness of acquiring for 
purposes of closer settlement land so notified, the property of one owner, 
and exeeeding £10,000 in value. Proclamations under the Closer Settlement 
Acts covering 73 estates, aggregating 1,236,843 acres, previously notified, 
have not vet been cancelled. 


At any time after a proclamation of intention to consider the advisable- 


mess of acquiring an estate, if an agreement be made that the land shall be 
subdivided for closer settlement by the owner, the power of resumption may 
be suspended for a term not exceeding two years. Any sale or lease made 
under such agreement, and any subsequent sale, lease, or transfer made 
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within five years of the original sale or lease, must be submitted to the 
Minister, and if it be found that the owner has failed to fulfil the conditions, 
the suspension cf the power of resumption shall cease. 


The total area acquired to 30th June, 1935, under the ordinary provisions 
of the Closer Settlement Acts, was 1,274,298 acres, at an aggregate purchase 
price of £5,087,608. This area, originally consisting of 69 estates, was 
divided into 3,161 farms. No estates were acquired under these provi- 
sions during the year ended 30th June, 1985. Particulars of the provisions 
of the earlier Closer Settlement Acts and details of the operations there- 
under are given in carlier Year Books. 


Closer Settlement Promotion. 


The provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts of 1918 and 1919, which 
replaced the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910 (repealed), enable three 
or more persons, or one or more discharged soldiers, each of whom is 
qualified to hold a settlement purchase, to negotiate with an owner of 
private lands, and under certain conditions to enter into agreements with 
him to purchase a specified area on a frechold basis, for a price to be 
set out in each agreement. Any one or more discharged soldiers or sailors 
may also enter into agreements to purchase on a present title basis from 
the holder, a conditional purchase; a conditional purchase lease; a condi- 
tional purchase and conditional lease, including an inconvertible condi- 
tional lease; a liomestead selection; a homestead farm; a settlement lease; 
a Crown lease, or any part of one or more of such holdings, or an improve- 
ment or scrub lease, not substantially more than sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of a home. 


Upon approval by the Minister, the vendor, in tlie ease of private land, 
surrenders the area to the Crown, and the purchaser acquires it as a settle- 
nient purchase. in the case of land acquired on present title basis, the 
vendor transfers it to the purchaser. The vendor is paid by the Crown, 
either in cash or in Closer Settlement Debentures. The freehold value of 
the land, inclusive of improvements thereon, purchased for any one person 
must not exceed £8,000, except in special cases where the improvenients 
warrant it, when the freehold value may be up to £8,500; if the land is 
found suitable for grazing only, the freehold value may be up to £4,000, 


Fach farm is worked independently, the co-operation of the applicants 
ceasing with the allotment of an area. Each applicant must lodge a deposit 
of 5 per cent. of the capital value of the holding except returned soldiers. 
and sailors, who are not required to make a deposit. The deposit is 
applied wholly in the reduction of the capital value. The balance of pur- 
chase money is paid by equal annual instalments, usually 5 per cent. of the 
capital value, including principal and interest, the latter at the rate of £ 
per cent. on the amount outstanding. If an initial deposit be paid and 
instalments at their due dates the debt may be liquidated in 87 years. The 
balance of purchase money or any number of instalments may be paid at 
any time. Postponement of the payment of instalments and of interest 
may be sanctioned in special circumstances; also holders of farms may 


uA 


obtain advances from the Rural Bank Commissioners on account of 


improvements effected. 


Prior to ist January, 1933, the amounts of deposit and instalments 
varied from 5 per cent. to 64 per cent. of the capital value according 
to the date of purchase. Fuller particulars are given on page 881 of the 
Year Book for 1983-34, 
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The term of residence on a settlement purchase is five years and 
should begin within six months of confirmation of the application. Com- 
mencement of residence, however, may be deferred on certain conditions 
for a period not exceeding five years. With permission of the land board 
the residence condition may be performed in an adjacent village or town 
or on another holding held by the purchaser within reasonable working 
distance. Under special circumstances it may be remitted or suspended. 


Permanent improvements to the extent of 10 per cent. of the capital 
value must be effected within two years of the commencement of the title, 
and an additional 15 per cent. within the next three years. Improvements 
on the land at the date of application are held to fulfil this condition to 
the amount of their value. 


Grant is issued on the payment of the balance of purchase money and 
interest, together with the deed fee and stamp duty, subject to the issue by 
the land board of their certificate that all conditions have been fulfilled. 

At 30th June, 1935, 1,653 estates with an aggregate area of 1,823,383 
acres had been acquired at a total cost of £8,480,135 under the promotion 
sections of the Closer Settlement Acts. This area was divided into 3,960 
farms. There were no transactions under these provisions during 1934-85. 


Summary of Closer Settlement Operations. 


Exclusive of irrigation projects, 1,845 estates and leases have been 
acquired by the Government for purposes of closer settlement of civilians 
and returned soldiers. These estates embraced 4,028,694 acres, for which 
the purchase price was £14,568,595, and there were added 205,173 acres of 
adjacent Crown lands. The total number of farms made available was 
8,967. 


The following table provides a summary of the various operations to 30th 
June, 1935, including lands acquired and adminisered under the Closer 
Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, lands acquired by 
executive authority and by virtue of section 197 of the Crown Lands Act, 
and administered by the Department of Lands, including long-term leases 
acquired under Closer Settlement Act, 1912, and disposed of under the 
Crown Lands Act. 


{ [ 
| Area, | Farm blocks made available. 
| os __ | Price paid ; 
Mode of Estates | for \ 
Acquisition. |Acquired, | Adjacent | Acquired 1 | 
i | Acquired.’ Crown | Land. No. | Area, | Value. 
} | Lands. | i | 
oe Dyer a ees a aes ae Meee le sais 
Ee oer acres. £ acres. ! £ 
irect Purchase ... ose ) | 506,855 686 2 ang H ‘ 
Grown Lands Act (s- 197)*' 44,484)  p99°195 376 | f 309,072 | 1,821,018 
Closer Settlement Act-—- : | 
Promotion Provisions... 13,173 i 8,480,135 | 3,960 | 1,885,184 | 8,345,738 
Ordinary Provisions ...! 4,26 113,195 ° 5,087,608 3,161 , 1,443 498 | 5,559,788 
Resuniption of Long, | I | i 
Leasest * oo 70 , 806,217 34,321 260,802 | 784 539,161 | 765,254 
Total 1,845 | 4,028,694 + 205,173 14,568,595 ) 8,967 | 4,127,505 '16,001,798 


ener 


* Including one estate of 21,309 acres, surrendered at nominal value for returned soldiars 
t Includnig 14,548 acres of imyrovement lease, and 160,02S of sermb lease acquired at nominal value, 


The number of estates acquired under the promotion provisions of the 


holdings, besides holdings containing only a few farms, were acquired 
mainly for soldicr settlers. In some cases two or more farm blocks have 
been amalgamated and made availiable as one farm. 
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The disposal of the lands covered by the foregoing table as at 30th June, 
1935, is shown below. The figures include a number of small blocks made 
available as town lots, etc., and not as farms. 


Manner of Disposal. aoe Area. cee 
J 
| | 
| 1 acres. | £ 
Holdings alienated or in course of alienation by; 
settlement purchase, group pe auc-| | i 
tion, tender, etc. 9,212 " 4,240,520 ' 14,349,878 
Holdings which have reverted to the Crown sual 
await disposal .. : 169 62,020 266,056: 
Unallotted farms (including prov sionally al- 
lotted, under cultural system, or never) 
allotted) aes ees wee | 14] 5,219 72,952 
Areas retained for roads ... < 38,941 | 117,101 
Areas appropriated for railway purposes.. i | 1,737 | 6,893 
Areas retained for reserves — isl | 37,489 | 88,195, 
Vacant village lands, remnant areas, ete. is | 28,067 136,548 
Total vl 9,522 | 4,408,993 — 15,037,628 


The amount paid in respect of principal and interest during the year 
ended 30th June, 1935, was £456,395, making the total to that date 
£9,232,478. Accounts have been paid in respect of approximately 40 per 
cent. of the 7,180 settlement and group purchase farms in existence. 


Interest payments amounting to £1,935,343 have been postponed to the 
end of the term free of interest, and interest amounting to £52,874 in the 
instalments has been waived. These concessions were made in respect of 
4,963 settlers, including 973 who applied for special relief on account of 
loss through flood, fire, drought, ete. 


Appraisement of Capital Value. 


The Crown Lands and Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1931, 
enabled holders of land under the Closer Settlement Act to apply for the 
appraisment of the capital value of their holdings not later than 2nd Octo- 
ber, 1985. Of the 5,048 applications received to 30th June, 1935, 4,668 had 
been finalised by the local land board, the aggregate capital value being 
yeduced from £11,162,987 to £9,177,727, or by 17.7 per cent. 


Other Closer Settlement Operations. 


Between April, 1923, and November, 1929, the Rural Bank operated a 
scheme of advances to facilitate subdivision of private estates, and the first 
Rural Bank loan of £1,000,000 at 54 per cent. was raised locally for the 
purpose. 


Under this scheme the Bank, after inspection, issued certificates as to 
the amount it was willing to advance io purchasers of land under sub-~ 
divisional plans approved by the Land Settlement Board and the Bank. 
Interest was charged at the rate of 64 per cent., and the maximum advance 
was £3,000, or two-thirds of the Bank’s valuation of the property, whichever 
was the less. In the case of properties not fully improved the advance 
might be as great as 80 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation, subject to specified 
improvements being carried out at the purchaser’s expense. 
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By 30th June, 1930, Rural Bank certificates had been issued in connec- 
tion with the proposed subdivision of 175 estates into 755 farms, containing 
608,443 acres, valued at £2,464,951. The amount of loans covered by the 
certificates was £1,800,845. Altogether 754 farms, covering 608,251 acres, 
had been selected under the scheme. Applications for advances of £1,799,150 
on 754 farms have been made and payments amounting tc £1,722,760 have 
been completed for 726 farms, 


SETTLEMENT OF RETURNED SoLpIiErs. 


To 30th June, 1935, farms had been allotted to 9,621 returned soldiers, 
and there remained 5,341 returned soldier settlers on an area of 7,795,464 
acres, approximately half of which was in the Western Division. These 
totals exclude 703 soldier settlers on private lands, to whom advances only 


were made. The total expenditure is shown below :— £ 
Acquisition of holdings for settlement .. 8,159,538 
Advances to settlers ae Si se .. 5,944,848 
Developmental works re we fe .. 8,461,147 


_ Part of the expenditure for developmental works shown above was 
formerly included under the heading “Advances to Settlers.’ 


Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, special provision is made 
for the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown lands, including the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, and on lands acquired under the Closer 
Settlement Acts and otherwise. 

Land has been made available principally under the following tenures :— 

1. Homestead Farm.—Lease in perpetuity. 

2. Orown Lease.—-Lease for 45 years or lease in perpetuity. 

8. Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding—-Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 
4, Suburban Holding—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 

5. Irrigation Farm.—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 

6. Group purchase. 

7. Settlement purchase. 


Provision also exists in tlic Closer Settlement Acts under which one or 
more discharged soldiers may purchase privately-owned land upon terms 
approved by the Minister for Lands, the Crown providing the whole of the 
purchase money. Transactions of this nature are permitted only in cases 
in which additional settlement is provided. The Minister has discrétionary 
power to refuse any such proposal. Operations have been restricted in 
recent years by the limited funds made available by Parliament, and 
activities were suspended in 1981. 

An advance not exceeding £625 may be made available for each soldier 
settler, but it must be used only for the general improvement of the land, 
purchase of implements, stock, seed, and other necessaries, or in the eree- 
_tion of buildings. Repayment of advances towards the cost of buildings 
and- permanent improvement is effected by annual instalments extending 
over twenty-five years, interest being charged only during the first five years; 
<in the case of stock and implements the period is ten vears with interest 
‘charged only during the first year. Interest may not exceed 34 per cent. 
for the first year and 4 per cent. per annum thereafter. 
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Under special cireumstances advances in arrears may be funded and made 
payable over the balance of the period allowed for the repayment of the 
original advance; also interest in arrears may be funded and made payable 
over an extended term. 


The total amount advanced by the Department of Lands under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act to 80th Tune, 1935, was £3,193,266, of 
which £1,605,728 had been repaid. Total interest paid to that date amounted 
to £623,829. 

Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of repayment as the 
Commission may think fit to impose, soldier settlers on tle Murrumbidgee 
and Curlwaa Irrigation Areas may obtain an advance, or the payment of 
their rent and water rates may be suspended. The expenditure by the Irri- 
gation Commission on returned soldiers’ settlement during 1984-35 was 
£3,239, making a total of £4,586,944 to 30th June, 1935. Repayments and 
collections to the same date amounted to £171,804. 


The following table affords a summary of the number, area, and cost of 
private estates acquired for soldiers’ settlement to 30th June, 1935 :— 


| | 


i | | Farms 
eeeyH i Purchase { 7“ 
Class of Acquisition. : Estates, , Area. Money. | made 
, 3 } lavailable. 
| No. | acres, £ No. 
Promotion Provisions Closer Settlement Acts* vet 1,457 , 1,198,502 | 5,578,946 | 2,282 
Group Settlement—Closer Settlement Acts 25 396,061 | 1,809,729 837 


Section 197, Crown Lands Actf ... ne 99 | 30,491 274,334 352 
| 


Direct Purchase under authority of; 
Exccutive Council... aide ar 27 85,218 | 450,947 538 
Total oe as “| 1,531 | 1,710,272 | 8,113,956 | 4,009 
*Includes 953 single fiona: t Includes one Saisie surrendered at nominal value, practically as a gift. 


There were no transactions during the period 1928-29 to 1934-35. 


Report or CABinet ScB-CoMMITTEE ON LAND SETTLEMENT. 


A sub-committee of Cabinet was appointed in July, 1935, to investigate 
and report generally on land settlement in New South Wales. Their pre- 
liminary report was made available in May, 1936, and their conclusions may 
be summarised briefly as follow :— 


(1) Crown lands suitable for settlement are limited. 


(2) Increased settlement must be principally from lands already alien- 
ated or in process of alienation, and comprised in the larger estates 
of the Eastern and Central divisions. 


(3) Settlement should be concentrated in districts with assured rain- 
fall or in those to be served with water. 


(4) There is a definite demand for land by experienced settlers both 
with sufficient and limited capital. 


(5) An appeal should be made publicly to owners of large estates in 
districts of assured rainfall to subdivide, as a national duty, the 
whole or part of their properties into reasonable living areas 
for disposal to new settlers. Failing a satisfactory response, 
compulsory subdivision should be made of sufficient of the proper- 
ties to meet the legitimate requirements of settlement. 
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(6) The Crown should undertake each year the purchase and resump- 
tion of a number of estates. 


(7) In the event of the purchase or resumption of land by the Crown 
for settlement any added value accruing from the construction of 
public works should be reserved to the Crown. 


(8) The Closer Settlement Acts should be amended to provide for a 
depesit of 15 per cent. of the purchase money with an application 
for a settlement purchase; also for the restriction of transfer by 
sale or mortgage. 

(9) Provisicn should be made in the law for minors to mortgage 
freehold lands. 

(10) Settlement of the unemployed on small blocks or farmlets would 
Le uneconomical, but experimental settlements close to industrial 
centres might be established and the experience gained could 
determine future policy. 


(11) Farmlets ranging from 5 to 50 acres and adjacent to country 
centres should be made available from Crown lands or unnecessary 
reserves for men in part or full-time employment. 


(12) The markets for fat lambs, baby beef, and dairy products appear 
to offer the best prospects for increased production without em- 
barrassment to existing producers. 


At this date the sub-committee kad not completed its investigations into 
the following matters, viz.:—(a) The potentialities of eloser settlement in 
the Wakool, Berriquin and Jemalong Irrigation districts; (b) as to the 
tenure under which men with the necessary experince but limited capital 
van be provided with farms, and (c) the training of unemployed youths for 
rural employment. These matters will be dealt with in a supplementary 
report. 


Trrication AREAs. 


There are four irrigation schemes in operation, the most extensive being 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area within the Murrumbidgee River 
basin, the Coomealla Irrigation Area near Wentworth, and two smaller 
settlements at Hay and Curlwaa. All are controlled by the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission. Disposal of land within these areas 
is regulated by the following Acts, as amended by the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas Occupiers’ Relief Act, 1984—the Crown Lands Consolida- 
tion Act, 1913; the Irrigation Act, 1912-1931; the Wentworth Irrigation 
Act, and the Hay Irrigation Act, 1912-1930. 


Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. 


The principal irrigation scheme is on the Murrumbidgee River. The 
area covered is 874,000 acres, of which 308,000 was formerly freehold and 
leasehold land. Approximately 75 per cent. of the total area is used for 
farming purposes, 

The aggregate area under permanent tenures at 30th June, 1935, was 
233,027 acres, particulars of which are as follow:— 

Fifty-six acres were held as irrigation farms, a freehold tenure relating 
to irrigable land in which the Crown grant has been issued. 


18,034 acres were held as irrigation farm purchases, land in course of 
alienation by instalment purchase, 
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190,559 acres were held as irrigation farm leases. An irrigation farm 
lease is a lease in perpetuity with statutory ‘rights of conversion to irriga- 
tion farm purchase under certain conditions. 


Four acres were held as non-irrigable holdings a freehold tenure in 
which the Crown grant bas been issued. Such land is unsuitable for irri- 
gation. 


499 acres were held as non-itrigable purchases, a tenure relating to 
non-irrigable land in course of alienation by instalment purchase. Such 
land is used principally for industrial purposes. 


23,563 acres were occupied as non-irrigable leases, mainly held in per- 
petuity with the right of conversion to non-irrigable purchases. Land 
under this tenure is held chiefly for industrial purposes, or by occupiers 
of irrigation farms for agricultural or pastoral purposes in conjunction 
with their irrigable holdings. 


In addition to the above there were twenty-four town land holdings 
(frechold) in which the Crown grant has been issued, with an aggregate 
area of 19 acres; 95 allotments with a total area of 39 acres, under town 
land purchase, a system of purchase by instalment; and 1,043 allotments 
under town land lease with an aggregate area of 254 acres. A town land 
lease is a perpetual lease with statutory rights of conversion to town 
purchase under certain conditions. 


Temporary tenures of various kinds have been granted over considerable 
areas of land which has not yet been developed as irrigation farms. The 
total area under temporary tenures at 30th June, 1935, was 77,110 acres. 
Particulars are as follows :— 


Leases ranging from a few months to several years were held under the 
Irrigation Act over 44,338 acres of Jand which was either not under irri- 
gation or was waiting for disposal as irrigation land; 20,180 acres were 
held under permissive occupancy by seventy settlers in auticipation of being 
granted to them as original holdings; 6,144 acres under permissive occu- 
pancy prior to being added to existing holdings; and 6,448 acres under 
permissive occupancy or by arrangement with the Water Conservation and 
Trrigation Commission. 


Coomealla. 


The Coomealla Irrigation Area is situated on the Murray River about 
nine miles from Wentworth and comprises 35,450 acres, of which 82,189 
acres are held under various tenures. 


The total area under permanent tenure at 30th June, 1935, was 2,541 
acres, and comprised non-irrigable holdings, 2 acres; irrigation farm 
purchases, 2,241 acres; irrigation farm leases, 98 acres; town land purchases, 
1 acre; and town land leases, 1 acre. 


In addition there were 32,068 acres held under leases under the Trrigation 
Act and 121 acres under permissive occupancy. 


Tenures in this area are similar to those of the same designation held in 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. 


Hay and Curlwaa. 


_ The Hay and Curlwaa Irrigation Settlements are administered mainly 
under the Hay Irrigation Act and the Wentworth Irrigation Act. 
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The Hay Irrigation Area comprises 6,456 acres, and at 30th June, 1935, 
968 acres were held by sixty settlers in 100 irrigation holdings, ranging 
from three to thirty-three acres, all (with the exception of one holding, 
which igs freehold) with a leasehold tenure of thirty years, while 4,343 
acres were leased as 65 non-irrigated holdings for short term up to ten 
years. 


Twelve irrigated holdings, with an aggregate area of 38 acres, and eight 
non-irrigated holdings, with a total area of 203 acres, are held under 
permissive occupancy. 


The Curlwaa Area comprises 10,550 acres, and at 30th June, 1933, an 
area of 2,091 acres was under occupation as irrigated holdings. In addition, 
7,279 acres were leased as non-irrigated holdings. Holders of leases on 
these areas have the right to purchase them on terms extending over 364 
years at a price agreed upon between the holder and the Irrigation Com- 
Mission, or as determined by the Land and Valuation Court. 


The following table shows the number and area of farms in occupation 
on each of the irrigation areas at 30th June in each of the five years to 
1935 :— 


Murrumbidgee. - , | : Hay. | Curlwaa. Coomealla, 
Ye. ded aaa Ge [~~ os. Fe aay) 
BOth Juve. : Farms. 7 Town Biocks. _Farms. Farms. | per 
No, | acres, | No. | acres. | No.t | acres.* | No.t | acrcs.* ; No. | acres. 
| ; ) 4 [ 
1931... 1,784, 182,569 923)... 63 | 3,044 | 129 | 9,398 | 124 | 2,199 
1932 ...| 1,887 | 225,520 911 | 243 65 | 5,379 ; 132 | 9,459 | 133 | 2,216 
1933 ...| 1,907 | 248,281 | 937} 282: 66° 5,686 153 | 9,432 | 133 | 2,323 
1934 .-| 1,947 | 250,556 | 1,047 315, 65: 5,783: 153 ' 9,344 | 130 | 2,444 
1935 «| 1,951 | 231,587 | 1,168 35164 5,553 154 | 9,509 | 138 | 2,381 
i ' ! | \ 


*Balance of area not occupied as farms comprises roads, channels, and other rescrves, including. 
permissive occupancy. + Number of settlers. 


Rural Bank of New South Wales—Irrigation Agency. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, 1934, 
a Government Agency has been established as a department of the Rurat 
Bank of New South Wales. It comprises several agencies in which is 
included an Irrigation Agency which has functioned since 1st July, 1935. 


The Act empowers the bank through the agency to make loans to persons 
holding land in an irrigation area upon such security, at such rates of 
interest and subject to such covenants and conditions as it may impose. 


It was also provided that certain moneys owing to the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission on 1st July, 1935, became moneys owing 
to the bank. In these were included rents, and monetary advances and 
interest in respect of land occupied in the Murrumbidgee, Hay, Curlwaa 
and Coomealla Irrigation Areas. 


Relief to Irrigation Settlers. 


Under the Irrigation Amendment Act, 1931, settlers occupying living 
areas might apply to have the capital value or rent of holdings re-deter- 
mined on application made before 31st December, 1932, and existing 
appraisement provisions in relation “o irrigation farm leases were repealed. 
The Minister was empowered t remit indebtedness, other than overdue 
rent and water rates, and settlers might also be relieved of part of their 
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obligations to the Rural Bank subject to the provision of funds by Parlia- 
ment. Rentals and interest on debts to the Crown on holdings within 
irrigation areas were reduced by 224 per centum for three years from 
ist January, 1938, under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Aci, 1932. 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas Occupiers Relief Act, 1935, made 
provision for the adjustment of settlers’ debts to the Crown for instal- 
ments, interest, rent, water charges, etc., and for the variation of condi- 
tions attaching to leases and purchases. Debts incurred prior to Ist 
January, 1938, described as “arrears of indebtedness,” might be reduced 
by the Minister during the year ended 30th June, 1935, in such proportion 
as he deemed warranted, and he might also direct that a specified part 
or preportion of such debt be deemed to be, and treated as, “current 
indebtedness.” 


Generally, “current indebtedness,” i.¢., amounts owing which had not 
become payable on ist January, 1983, might be reduced during the year 
ended 30th June, 1935, by an amount equal to one-third of the debt or 
such greater amount as the Minister approved, with a term of payment in 
certain cases extending over 27 years with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum. 


With certain exceptions, annual rentals cf holdings within the area 
might be reduced during the year ended 30th June, 1935, by one-third (or 
miore if the circumstances so warranted), but so that reduction of annual 
rental already reduced under the Amending Act of 1931 would not exceed 
one-third of the rent fixed prior to the earlier re-determination; reducticns 
under the Act of 1985 to supersede the general reduction of 224 per cent. 
made by the Crown Lands (Amendment) Act, 1932. 


Provision was also made for the prices of water rights attaching to 
holdings to be reviewed. 


Provisional Domestic and Stock Water Supply and Irrigation Districts. 


Six districts for domestic and stock water supply and irrigation have 
been constituted under Part VI of the Water Act, 1912-1930. Of these the 
works in connection with the Benerembah and Tabitta schemes to supply 
water to 121,743 acres and 6,316 acres respectively have been completed 
and water made available to land holders. The major undertakings are 
in the Berriguin and Wakool districts. 


By the Berriquin scheme water is to be supplied from the Hume reservoir 
on the Murray River to an area of 605,113 acres in the southern Riverina 
for domestic and stock purposes and to a limited extent for irrigation. 
Works were commenced at Mulwala on 6th March, 1935, but water will 
not be availabe for some years. It is considered that 700 acres will con- 
stitute a home maintenance area in the country around Deniliquin and 
to within 10 miles west of Finley, and 600 acres in the balance of the 
district. 

A similar scheme affecting 541,758 acres is in progress in the Wakool 
district, situated in the south-west Riverina between the Edward River on 
the north and the Wakool River on the south. Irrigation problems are more 
involved than in the Berriquin district and it is considered that 1,000 to 
1,200 acres will be required to constitute a home maintenance area. Land 
in both these districts is suitable for pasture irrigation and fat lamb pro- 
duction. 


The Jemalong district is situated on the south side of the Lachlan River, 
between Forbes and Condobolin and comprises an area of 171,644 acres; 
adjoining is the Wylde’s Plains district with an area of 51,555 acres. In 
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both districts the water supply will be derived from the Lachlan River. 
Construction of works in connection with the proposed schemes in these 
districts can be commenced as soon as funds are made available. 


Wyangala Dam—Lachlan River. 


The Wyangala Dam on the Lachlan River was practically completed on 
the 30th June, 1935, and provides for the storage at full level of 303,900 
acre feet. i 


Further information concerning the irrigation schemes of the State is 
contained in chapter “Water Conservation and Irrigation” of this Year 


Book. 


Lanxp RESUMPTIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


Alienated land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, 
rurchase, exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are made under the 
Public Works, Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition, and Local Govern- 
ment Acts, and except when made for purposes of Public Instruction or 
Railways they are treated by the Valuer-General. Resumptions for Federal 
purposes are made under the Commonwealth Lands Acquisition Act, 
1906-16, Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act, 1918, and War Service Homes 
Act, 1918-20. Any Crown lands may be appropriated for public purposes. 


The following statement shows the area of resumptions and appropriations 
and of the principal purchases which were made during the.past five years. 
Purchases of land for semi-public purposes are not included. 


Year ended | Resumptions rown Lands | : | : 
80th June. | and Hupehiged Apnoaterel | Gifts. Total. 
| a Tr, pe aor p. | ar p. | a. Yr. p. 
1931 1,603 0 29 335 0 39 19 3 31 1,958 1 19 
1932 | 458 2 24 107 0 1 38 1 39 569 0 24 
1933 i 2,091 1 20 135 2 4 12 2 32 | 2,239 2 16 
1934 | 1,370 3 4 227 3 39 7 2 #14 | 1,606 1 17 
1985 | 1,316 1 9 987 1 27 7 0 106 | 2,310 3. 6 
| | 


The purposes of resumptions, appropriations, and yurchases during 
1934-85 were :— 


Area. Area, 

Be Te De a. Te. pe 

Bridge ae Se ae 0 011 Shire and Municipal— 
Broadcasting Stations w. 89 0 25 Bridge se oe 0 0 3 
Defence ae a wee 5 0 85 Cattle Dip... baa oie 0 1 33 
Drainage ane sts vie 0 110 Drainage ... oes ates 0 212 
Government Buildings au 0 3 2 Quarry i ae ote 7 015 
Hospitals Se Aes 0 0 3 Recreation ... sy . 638 2 4 
Main Roads ... tes -. 94 2 2 Roads and Streets te 0 1 36 
Police Stations es ae (O53 -# Water Supply ..  .. 0 0 4 
Postal nee ws te 0 0 8 State Forests... ee .. 904 0 6 
Public Schools a -. 104 0 31 Water Storage oe .. 608 3 39 
Railways— Water Supply 2 . 49 3 1 
Electric Transmission Line 41 0 10 ———__—_- 
Workshops fee eee 5 0 29 Total eee 2,310 3 6 
Sewerage ee bes -. 3384 2 8 —_—— 
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Land resimptions, purchases, and gifts in quinquennial groups from the 
year 1904-05, inclusive, and for the year ended 30th June, 1935, were as 
£ollow:— 


| Resumptions, | 
Period. | Appropriations, and Gifts. | Total. 

| Purchases. | 

| 1 

| A. rp. | ae fp. | ae rp. 
1905-09 | 105,848 3 8 439 1 27 106,288 0 385 
1910-14 | = 282,008 3:17 117 0 10 | 282,125 3 27 
1915-19 | 64,194 0 35 sl 035 ' 64,275 1 30 
1920- 84,046 1 6 91 1 32 $4,137 2 38 
1925-29 © 25,857 2 35 63 0 26 25,920 3 21 
1930-34 | 12,778 1 21 61 1 28 12,8389 3 9 
1934-35 2,308 2 36 7 010 2,310 38 6 

\ \ 


The total area of land dealt with in this way between 1890 and June, 
1935, was approximately 599,116 acres, including about 295,030 acres for 
water conservation and irrigation projects, 53,111 acres for defence, 59,661 
acres for railways and tramways, 33,202 acres for town water supplies, and 
89,000 acres for closer settlement. 


Revexun rrom Pusziic Lanps. 


__ The revenue received from public lands during recent years is shown in 
the chapter, Public Finance, of this Year Book. 
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POPULATION. 


The Census. 


The number and characteristics of the population of New South Wales 
have been ascertained at intervals by census enumerations for more than one 
hundred years past. Although regular musters were held during the first 
forty years of the existence of the colony, it was not until 1828 that the 
first actual census was held. This was followed by census enumerations at 
quingquennial intervals until 1861. Thereafter a census was taken at 
decennial intervals until 1921. For reasons of economy, that due in 1981 
was postponed until 30th June, 1933. 


The successive censuses up to 1901 were taken under the authority of the 
State Government, but upon establishment of the Commonwealth the 
census became a Federal function and the first Australian census to be 
taken under Federal control was in 1911. 


Intercensal Estimates. 


In the periods between census enumerations the population is estimated 
at quarterly intervals. The factors causing variation in the population 
therefore require that a careful system of record be maintained 
whereby natural increase and net migration may be gauged ac- 
curately. The compulsory registration of births and deaths ensures 
reliable information as to the natural increase, and the records of arrivals 
and departures, although defective in some respects in the past, are becom- 
ing more reliable. 


THe GrowTH or Porunation 1s New Sours Wates. 
From 1788 to 1856. 


The growth of the population of New South Wales betwen 1788 and 1856 
is traced on page 223 of the Official Year Book for 1922, and the area and 
population at each territorial readjustment are shown on page 1 of this Year 


Book. 


From 1861 to 1935. 

With the exception of the territory ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1911 and 1913, New South Wales (including Lord Howe Island) 
has occupied its present boundaries since 1839. The regular census 
enumerations furnish a connected summary of the growth of population 

*17683—A 
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since that date as shown in the following table. The latest estimate made 
subsequent to the census is also shown. 


! Increase in Population since 


t 
‘ Dudes F i previous Census. Number of 
Number 0: 
Year. Population. Population. | megnne Uo 
(Census | Average Mile. 
1861=100). | Numerical. | Proportional.) Annual Rate 


CENSUS RECORDS.+ 
| percent. | percent. | 


1861 ! 350,860 100 , 168,436* 92°55* 6°76 1:12 
1871 | 502,998 143 © 152,138 43°36 3°67 1:62 
1881 749,825 214 246,827 49°07 4:07 i 2°42 
1891 1,127,137 320 | 377,312 50°32 416 3°63 
1901 1,355,355 386 | 228,218 20.25 1:86 4:37 
1911 1,646,734 469 291,379 21°50 1:97 | 5:32. 
1921 2,100,371 598 | 453,637 27°55 2°46 6°79 
1933 2,600,847 741 | 600,476 23°83 1:76 8-41 
LATEST ESTIMATE. 
31 Des., 2,657,666 757 { 56,819¢ 2-18t 0°87 8°59 

1935. | 


* Since 1851, + Census held at end of March or beginning of April, 1933 Census, 30th June. 
¢ Since Census of 1933. 


Aboriginals are excluded from the population shown above, but the number 
of aboriginals enumerated at various dates is shown at page 660 of this. 
Year Book. Aboriginals were included in figures of population appearing 
in the Year Book prior to the 1982-33 issue, but for uniformity with Com- 
monwealth statistics, it has been deemed advisable to omit them from the: 
general tables of population. The population of the Federal Capital 
Territory ig excluded in 1911 and subsequent years. 

A steady growth of population proceeded until 1891. This growth was. 
especially marked between 1851 and 1861, when the gold discoveries were 
attracting eager fortune-hunters from other parts of the world, many of 
whom remained as settlers, After the gold rushes had ceased, the growth 
of population proceeded at a slower rate, but though neither the average 
annual rate of increase nor the proportionate increase of that period was: 
attained again, the actual numerical expansion in later periods has been 
greater. Indeed, the lull which occurred in the growth of population 
during the sixties developed gradually into a period of increasingly rapid’ 
expansion after 1871, and the next twenty years were, from a relative point 
of view, a time of unexcelled development. This expansion, however, came 
to an end when the trade boom ended in the commercial crisis of the early 
nineties. 

The next twenty years was a period of little progress in the development: 
of population, the reasons being the commercial and industrial stagnation 
which followed the crisis of 1893, and the heavy decline in the birth-rate- 
which lowered the rate of natural increase. State assisted immigratiom 
lad been suspended in 1885, except for the families of those already assisted. 
io immigrate, and was not resumed until 1905. 

A new period of prosperity began early in the twentieth century, and 
the fuli weight of the trade revival was felt in the period 1911 to 1921, when 
the tide of population turned more definitely in favour of the growth of the 
State. Despite the serious effects of the Great War in diminishing the birth- 
rate, in temporarily stopping immigration, and in causing an exodus of men 
of reproductive ages, many of whom did not return, and despite the losses 
occasioned by the influenza epidemic of 1919, the period showed a greater 
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relative expansion than either of its two immediate predecessors, and by far 
the greatest average annual numerical increase on record. From 1921 to 
1923 the volume of immigration was restricted, and the growth of popu- 
lation depended mainly upon natural increase. Immigration, however, was 
substantial in the five years 1924 to 1928, but in 1929 the decline which began 
in 1928 was continued, and with the advent of the severe depression there 
was an appreciable loss of population by emigration in 1930 and 1931. The 
net increase in the population in the twelve and one-quarter years between 
the last census and that of 1933 was 500,476, or 23.83 per cent., equal to an 
annual rate of 1.76; the corresponding figures for the ten years which 
elapsed between the censuses of 1911 and 1921 were an increase of 453,637, 
or 27.55 per cent., equal to an annual rate of 2.46 per cent. 

The estimated population at the end of each year and the mean popula- 
tion for each year since 1921 are shown in the following table. The figures 
for the years 1921 to 1932 have been adjusted in accordance with the final 
results of the census of 1933:— 


Estimated Population at 31st December. Mean Population, 
ear. | 

x Males. Females. | fotal. 3 ier Be nde Se 
1921 bes 1,086,454 1,045,236 2,131,690 2,108,485 2,089,330 
1922 ‘bel 1,112,319 1,069,198 : 2,181,517 2,155,522 2,130,297 
1923 es 1,134,444 1,088,435 2,222,879 2,201,531 2,180,329 
1924 waa 1,160,794 1,112,229 | 2,273,023 2,244,403 2,221,767 
1925 exe 1,184,465 1,137,8 5 2,322,340 2,295,516 2,270,024 
1926 ove 1,212,046 1,164,632 2,376,678 2,346,903 2,820,184 
1927 we 1,241,763 1,191,892 2,433,655 2,403,881 2,375,204 
1928 ene 1,266,254 1,216,875 2,483,129 2,460,410 2,432,731 
1929 wl 1,283,241 1,236,452 2,519,693 2,503,026 2,484,071 
1930 ae 1,294,419 1,251,934 | 2,546,353 2,532,289 2,518,553 
1931 aed 1,302,893 1,263,421 2,566,314 | 2,555,871 2,544,691 
1932 one 1,315,003 1,276,728 2,591,731 2,579,741 2,567,639 
1933 +..| 1,824,839 1,288,680 2,613,519 2,601,782 2,590,840 
1934 ave 1,335,123 1,301,080 | 2,636,203 2,623,560 | 2,613,063 
1935 ee 1,344,339 } 1,313,327 | 2,657,666 2,645,575 2,634,353 


Sources oF INCREASE Since 1861. 


The following statement shows the extent to which natural increase and 
net immigration have contributed to the growth of the population during 
each intercensal period since 1861; in calculating the increase from 1901 
the population of the Federal Capital Territory has been excluded, and 
aboriginals are omitted in all cases:— 


Numerical Increase. Average Annual Rate of Increase. 
Period. 

Natural. famuterad one Total, Natural. te eg ‘ont Total. 

per cent. | per cent. per cent. 

1861-1871... 106,071 46,067 152,138 2:68 1-24 3-67 
1871-1881... 139,722 107,105 246,827 2-48 1:95 4:07 
1881-1891... 204,664 172,648 377,312 2-44 2-09 4-16 
1891-1901... 230,669 | (—) 2,451 228,218 1:90 (—) 0-02 1-86 
1901-1911... 250,140 41,239 291,379 1-71 0-30 1:97 
1911-1921... 318,945 134,692 453,637 1:79 0-77 2-46 
1921-1933... 377,321 123,155 500,476 1-36 0-47 1-76 
4861-1933...) 1,627,532 | 622,455 (2,249,987 2-42 1-42 2-81 
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Natural increase has been by far the greater factor in the growth of 
population in New South Wales. In spite of the persistent though flue- 
tuating fall in the rate of natural increase the average annual addition 
from this source, as shown in the last table, increased up to 1921, but in 
the following period declined. This decline is strikingly apparent in the 
table shown in the following section covering the period 1921 to 1935. 
Further details of the natural increase sill be found on page 680. Immi- 
gration has intermittently provided considerable additions to the population, 
although over a period of seventy-two years, the net immigration amounts 
to only 622,455 or about one-quarter of the total increase. Immigration 
proceeded rapidly until 1886 when it declined heavily, and did not revive 
until 1905, when the State re-introduced the policy of affording assistance 
to immigrants. Between 1892 and 1904 the State actually lost more than 
ten thousand inhabitants by net emigration. The rate of increase due to 
net immigration has been very variable; considerable improvement was 
in evidence in the years 1907, 1911 to 1914, and 1924 to 1928, since then the 
net movement has been of little magnitude. Measured in relation to 
population the rate of increase from net immigration after the period 
1881-91 is much below that of former years. 


The elements in the growth of population of the State are shown in 
the graph on page 643 of this Year Book. 


Sources of Increase, 1921-1985. 


Based upon revised figures of population, available since the census 
of 1933, the sources of increase in population in New South Wales (exclus- 
ive of aboriginals of full blood) during each year of the intercensal period 
1921-1932, and subsequently were as follows :— 


~_- 


Increase during Year. Increase per cent. during Year. 

Ppl Reaves j \ 7 

st December | Natural. — otal, | Natural. P| Total. 

| | 

lol... sl B4,610) 5,308) 39,968 ies | 26 | 1-91 
1922... | 36,004; =—-:13, 828 49,827 | 169 | 65) 234 
1923... w.| 33,021 | 8341, 41,362 | 152 | 38 | 1-90 
1924... | 82,870 | 17,274 | 50,144 148 | ‘78 | 2:26 
1925... | 88,7038! 15,524) 49,817 | 140 68 2-17 
1926... we! 30,957 | 23,381 | P4338; 133 ; Ol | 234 
1927 2. «81,090 25,887) 56,977 131 | 109 | 240 
1928 ... «| 32,134 17,310! 49,474 132 | 71 2-08 
1929... 28,089 | 8475 36,564 113 | 34 1-47 
1930 ... se) 80,803 , (—) 4.253, 26,660 1-23 '(-)-17 | 1-06 
1931 .. ee} 26,451 | (—) 6,490 | 19,961 1-04 (-) 26 | 78 
1932... wy 23,582 | 1,865; 25,417 92 | 07 | 99 
1983... en) QL 87B i (-) 85 | 21,788 | 34 |(—) 00 | 84 
TOBA: cia» vase 19,861 | 2,828 | 22,684. | "76 do) 87 
PORE: sce coped 2 BOM29 | 1,334) 21,463 | ‘76 | 05 | ‘Bl 


(—) Denotes an excess of Departures over Artivals. : 


From 1921 net immigration stew rapidly tough irreeularly until 1927, 
but in 1928 a decline set in which calpuinated in a loss by emigration in 
4930 and 1931. This decline was arrested in 1932, but subsequent gains 
have been small. 
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POPULATION AND ANNUAL INCREASE, 1860 TO 1985, 
Ratio Graph. 
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Norg.--(i) The numbers at the side of the graph represent 10,000 of population, 1,000 Total Increase 
aud 1,000 Natural Increase. 
Gi) In 1916 there was a decrease of,8,711 in the population owing to the departure of troops 
and the enrve fell below the limits of the graph. 
The diagram is a ratio graph. Tne vertical scale is logarithnilc, and the curvesrise and fall according 
to the percentave of increase or decrease, Actual numbers are shown by Means of the numbers at the 
side of the graph. 


The natural increase in 1922 was numerically the greatest on record, 
though proportionately it was considerably below that of former years. 
After 1922 the number began to decline rapidly, mainly as a result of the 
sharp drop in the number of births, although in several years, notably 1926 
and 1929, an increase in the number of deaths contributed to an extremely 
low natural increase. ‘Although, owing to the increase in births, the 
natural increase in 1985 was slightly higher than in 1934, in both these 
years it was, with the exception of 1898 and 1903, lower than in any year 
since 1885. The rate of natural increase, which has been falling for about 
60 years, has been at a record Jow figure in each successive year from 1930 to 
1934, but a slight increase occurred in 1935. 

The total rate of increase in the population in 1981 was the lowest annual 
rate since New South Wales has been within its present boundaries, excapt 
in 1915 and 1916, when large numbers of troops were transferred overseas. 

Details of migration to and from the State will be found on later pages. 
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DisrRipuTION oF POPULATION. 


The population of New South Wales is distributed in a rather remarkable 
manner. At the 31st December, 1935, the city of Sydney contained 87,570 
persons in a small area surrounded by an extensive group of suburbs with 
1,167,210 inhabitants, making a total of 1,254,780 dwellers in the metro- 
polis. Then scattered throughout the State are 124 municipalities, with 
a total population of 567,370; of these 11 municipalities in the County of 
Cumberland contained 49,410 persons, and the large mining centres of 
Newcastle and suburbs, Broken Hill, Cessnock, Lithgow and Wollongong, 
174,350 inhabitants; leaving 343,610 in the 98 rural towns incorporated as 
municipalities. Distributed over the remainder of the State—99.3 per 
cent. of its area-—are 830,290 persons, of whom about one-third live in 
unincorporated towns of 500 persons or more. Only 19,080 live in the 
unincorporated portion of the Western Division, which covers 40.5 per cent. 
of the area of the State. 


The distribution of population at the 31st December, 1935, together 
-with the proportion in each division and the average population per square 
smile, are shown in the following table :— 


H Area Population at 31st December, 1935, 
! (including excluding full blood Aboriginals. 
Division. | Harbours, |—— ; . 
; Rivers and Total Proportion in Average 
Lakes). | ee | each Division | per eq. mile. 
_ | sq. miles. } per cent, 
‘Sydney ... ots oes _ eval 5 87,570 3°29 17,514°0 
‘Suburbs of Sydney 00. 240 | 1,167,210 43-92 4,863°4 
_ Metropolis...) 248 | 1,254,780 47°21 5,121°6 
Country Municipalities Sea fa 1,896 | 567,370 21°35 299°2 
Country Shires ‘ a .} 181,869 | 811,210 30.52 4°5 
“Western Division (Part  unincor- 
porated) Nes ee Se «| 125,417; 19,080 0°72 0:2 
Lord Howe Islan Bee oe 2 5 160 | 0.01 32°0 
Migratory* 5,066 0-19 | oss 
Total, New South Wales ... 309,432} 2,657,666; 100-00 | sé 
® Shipping and railway travellers. t Excludes Federal Territory, 940 sq. miles. 


If allowance be made for those deriving their livelihood from the city 
but residing in the extra-metropolitan area, the population of such extended 
metropolitan area would be one-half of the total. About one-fifth of the 
people reside in the country municipalities, and less than one-third in the 
remaining rural districts. 


The density of population diminishes rapidly from city, suburban, country 
urban to rural districts. The average density of population in New South 
Wales, though low, is greater than that of any other State of the Comnon- 
wealth except Victoria and Tasmania. 


The low average in New South Wales—8.6 per square mile—is due 
largely to the inclusion of the extensive and practically unpeopled Western 
Division, much of which must remain sparsely settled until means are 
found to overcome its natural disability of a low average rainfall. At the 
31st December, 1935, the average density of population in the Eastern and 
Central Divisions of the State was 14.3 persons per square mile, 
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Urban and Rural Population. 


A. comparison of the urban and rural population of the State at the last 
five censuses reveals that the population of New South Wales, in common 
with that of most other countries of the world, tends to congregate in 
metropolitan and urban centres. In the following table the population 
shown represents the total under each classification at each census, and no 
allowance has ‘been made for changes in boundaries, The shipping and 
aboriginal elements have been omitted from the four main headings and 
shown separately. The number of country municipalities increased con- 
siderably between 1891 and 1901, but has since declined. The growth shown 
is due in part to the inclusion of new settlements and in part to the growth 
of urban areas existing at earlier censuses. 


Division. 1891. 1991. 1911. 1921. 1983. 


1. Metropolis (excluding shipping)} 383,333 | 481,830 | 629,503 | 899,059 /1,235,267° 
2. Municipalities outside the 
Metropolis tia se ...| 804,905 | 370,078 | 421,714 | 525,708 | 563,081 
38. Quasi-urban localities with 
population exceeding 500 «| 51,963 81,484 | 175,303 | 190,556 | 273,572 
4, Remainder of State (Rural) t...| 379,776§) 412,302 | 412,058 | 475,582 | 523,727 


5. Total 1,345,694 |1,638,578 |2,090,905 |2,595,647 
1,535 1,724 2,572 8,947 


6. Federal Capital Area* ... oss 
8,026 8,051 9,355 5,039F 


7. Shipping asi ee aa 


8. Lord Howe Islan = 100 105 lll 161 
9. Full Blood Aboriginals... 3,778 2,012 1,597 1,034 


10. Total, New South Wales and 
Federal Capital Area ... se 


1,859,133 1,650,470 12,104,540 }2,610,828 


Proportion per cent. to total (5), of—| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. per cent... 


1. Metropolis te ae ts 34:3 35-7 38-4 43-0 47-6 
2. Municipalities outside Metro- 

polis... vs ae es 27-3 27-5 25-7 25-1 21:7 
3. Quasi-urban ck wee 4-6 6-1 10-7 9-1 10°5. 
4, Rural... ae sce aie 33-8 30-7 25-2 22-8 20°2 


100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


* Ceded to Commonwealth lst January, 1611. + Including 1,020 railway travellers. t Includes persons 
living in portions of municipal towns outside boundaries of municipality (numbering over 40,000 in 
1921 and 1933). § Includes 3,133 half-caste aboriginals resident in varlous divisions, 


Over the period of forty-two years the total population shown as item & 
in the above table increased by 131.8 per cent. The population of the 
metropolitan area developed more rapidly than that of any other division— 
growing by 222.2 per cent.; the municipalities by 84.7 per cent., and rural 
areas by 86 per cent. 


Since most of the larger towns of the State are incorporated as muni~ 
cipalities, the populations of the municipalities, and of the shires with the 
unincorporated areas, may be considered to indicate respectively, with 
approximate accuracy, the division of the population into its urban and 
rural elements. An analysis made on these lines at each of the last two 
censuses shows the relative development in the past twelve and one quarter 
years of urban and rural portions of the State in the various territorial 
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divisions shown on the map in the frontispiece. In the following table the 
same municipalities and the same shire areas are treated in every division 
for both years. 


Population of Population of Increase in Population|! 
Municipalities.|| } Shires.|| 1921 to 1933. 
j i 
! i * | 
Division. : i ; Number. | Per cent. 
i i | | 
1921. 1933. | 1921, | 1933, a4 Said 
| unici-: Municl- i 
i : { | ! palities. | Shires. | palities. Shires. 
¥ ( 5 ! £ + 
| i ! } ' | 
Cumberland... ...{ 1,038,189"! 1,334,2177) 14,7314; 25,3594 296,078 10,628 285 | 721 
Coast— i | | \ : 
North “sey Sse 33,674 | 43,527 | 89,478 | 102,980 9,853 | 13,502 29-3 15-1 
Hunter and Manning 114,087 154,668 | 128,785 | 147,344 | 40,581 | 18,559 i 35°6 14-4 
South tee wie 42,567 | 53 781 46,183 | 52,036 | 44,214 5,853 | 26-3 12-7 
Tableland— i | i 
North sin’ wee 19,969 [ 22,653 | 31,871 | 31,428 | 2,684 57 | 13-4 2 
Central se Bee 55,540 | 58,521 | 74,455 | 82,722 | 2,981 8,267 Bd) Ite 
South avs ina 19,854 | 24,634 | 26,315 | 25,822 4,780 |(-) 998 24-1 i(-) 3°83 
Western Slopes— ; i | | | 
North sve as 17,865 ! 21,996 | 88,654 | 41,064 4,131 7,410 | 231 22-0 
Central ee oH 17,329 23,917 34,870 | 39,804 6.588 4,934 | 38-0 14-1 
South ove on 37,479 47,364 58,514 68,754 9,885 | 10,240 26-4 17:5 
Central Plains— i | 
North re a 6,302 8,301 17,049 21,380 ' 1,999 4,331 31:7 254 
Central _ oe 6,197 8401 , 13,444 19,324 2,204 5,880 | 35°6 43°7 
Riverina Sie wae 11,863 15,140 | 51,629 | 69,177 | 3,277 | 17,548 | 27-6 34-0 
Western Division ra 32,541 33,403 | 14,772¢, 18,591f, 862 3,819 | 26 25-9 
Whole State] «..| 1,458,406 | 1,850,523 635,250 | 745,285 {397117 110,085 | 273 173 
} J { 
* Includes Shires In the Extra-Metropolitan Area. + Non-metropolitan Shires and Lord Howe Island 
$ Unincorporated. || Exclusive of Shipping and Railway travetlers, 
In the foregoing table the migratory population—shipping and railway 
travellers—has not been included in the population. This, however, 


accounted for only 0.2 per cent. of the total population in 1933, therefore 
its omission does not affect the comparison materially. 

The incorporated urban districts now contain slightly more than two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the State, having increased in population by 
397,117 or 27.82 per cent. in the last twelve and one-quarter years, as com- 
pared with an increase of 110,035, or 1732 per cent. in the shires and 
unincorporated areas. Of the total increase, 58.37 per cent. oecurred in the 
municipal areas of the division cf Cumberland, principally in those which 
compose the metropolitan area; and considerable growth is evident in the 
municipalities of the Hunter and Manning division, principally in New- 
eastle-and suburbs, in which the growth was 23.84 per cent. In the South 
Coast, due to progress of the mining and industrial ecntre about Wollon- 
gong, there was also substantial increase in municipal population, whilst 
agricultural development has tended to build up the towns of the Southern 
Tableland, all the divisions of the Western Slopes, and the Riverina. 

A feature of the table is an improvement in the growth of shire popula- 
tion throughout the period. Whereas, in the previous intercensal period of 
ten years the population of the shires and other unincorporated areas 
increased by only 10.4 per cent., the growth of these in the twelve and one- 
quarter years between 1921 and 1933 was 17.3 per cent. In the Riverina, 
due to the development of irrigation farming and closer settlement, shire 
population increased by 17,548, or about one-third, while in the Hunter 
and Manning and North Coast divisions the increase in shire population 
has been substantial—18,559 and 13,502 respectively—though not as great 
proportionately. Growth was most rapid in the Central Plains, where the 
shires gained 5,880 inhabitants or about 44 per cent. Nevertheless, the 
table clearly demonstrates ihe very definite tendency of population to 
concentrate in the metropolis. Although some country division gains have 
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been proportionately larger they also have been concentrated in a small 
number of the larger towns. : 

Although in no case was there an actual loss of population in the 
country divisions of the State during the latest intercensal period, it is 
apparent that the growth of population in these divisions has been 
disproportionate to the growth of metropolitan population. 

With the mechanisation and increasing efficiency of the rural industries 
a tendency for fewer persons to be employed in those industries, and 
therefore, for rural population to be diverted to centres where secondary 
industries are concentrated, may be regarded as a natural phenomenon. The 
redistribution of the population of New South Wales which has occurred 
in recent decades is probably, in large part, attributable to such causes 
as these, and to the extent that this is so, it is a consequence of the 
economic development of the State. As a result of the economic depression, 
the trend toward greater urbanisation of the population has been some- 
what disturbed during the last few years by urban dwellers seeking cecu- 
pation on the land and in other primary pursuits. 

The extent to which the movement of population has been responsible 
for the loss of population in the country districts is seen clearly only 
when the natural increase in each division is related to the growth of 
population, and the amount and direction of migration is brought into 
relief, The analysis made below furnishes evidence that emigration has 
occurred to a considerable extent from most of the country distriets during 
the past twenty-two and oné-quarter years. The table is compiled on the 
basis of local government areas, and separate account is taken in each 
division of migration and of natural increase as factors affecting the 
growth of population. The figures, however, are not entircly accurate, 
because the births and deaths which oceurred before ist January, 1927, 
were allocated to the division in which they occurred, and not according 
to the practice adopted on the date mentioned, ie., to the place of usual 
residence of the mother or deceased person as the case may be. 


Population at Census.* | Total Increase in Population. 
Division, 
a a a 
[ j j { 

Cumberlandt vee| 713,857 11,052,870 1,359,576 339,013 306,706 | 645,719 
Coast— 

North eee ..-{ 101,656 | 123,152 146,507 21,496 | 23,355 44,851 

Hunter and 

Manning «» 183,810 | 242,872 302,012 | 59,062 | 59,140 118,202 

South wee «| 79,412 | 88,750 105,817 9,338 17,067 26,405 
Tableland— | | 

North see -- 51,769: 51,340 54,081 |(-) 429 | 2,741 2,312 

Central... +--| 119,143 ; 129,995 141,243 10,852 11,248 22,100 

South das «| 44,201 46,169 49,956 | 1,968 3,787 5,755 
Western Slopes—- 

North oy «| 55,543 , 51,519 63,060 (-) 4,024 | 11,541 7,517 

Central... ee) 49,235 52,199 63,721 2,964 11,522 14,486 

South _ «| 88,940 , 95,993 116,118 7,053 20,125 27,178 
Central Plains— \ 

North ves o| 22,994 | 23,351 29,681 357 6,330 6,687 

Central... «| 20,073 19,641 27,725 \(-) 432 | 8,084 7,652 

Riverina ... «| 48,885 63,492 84,317 14,607 | 20,825 35,432 
Western Division ...| 59,165 | 47,313 51,994 \(-) 11,852 | 4,681 (-) 7,171 

Whole State ...|1,638,683 2,088,656 | 2,595,808 449,973 | 507,152 957,125 


¥ Excluding full blocd Aboriginals and Migratory Population. t Embracing the Metropolis. 
{-) Denotes decrease, 
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Natural Increase.t Net Immigration. T a patos 
Division. ht ee eS 
2 1921 to . dentonecat 
Ho ae aroete 1933. Numerical. Population 
_in 1911, 
Per cent. 
Cumberland} 124,488 | 149,729 214,525 156,977 371,502 52-04 
Coast— 
North 26,400 31,542 \(-) 4,904 |(-) 8,187 |(-) 18,091 \(-) 12-88 
Hunter and 
Manning 42,799 53,408 16,263 5,732 21,995 11:97 
South 14,260 14,636 |(-) 4,922 2,431 \(-) 2,491 (-) 3-14 
Tableland— 
North 12,413 11,592 |(-) 12,842 |(-) 8,851 |(-) 21,693 \(-) 41-90 
Central 20,655 23,402 \(-) 9,803 |(-) 12,154 |(-) 21,957 |(-) 18-43 
South 7,864 9,242 |(-) 5,896 |{-) 5,455 \(-) 11,351 |(-) 25-68 
Western Slopes— 
North ‘ 10,663 12,292 |(-) 14,687 |(-) 751 |(-) 15,488 \(-) 27-79 
Central 10,479 13,358 |\(-) 7,515 \(-) 1,836 \(-) 9,351 |(-) 18-99 
South 17,942 23,810 |(-) 10,889 |(-) 3,685 |(-) 14,574 \(-) 16-39 
Central Plains— 
North wee ase 5,569 6,344 \(-) 5,212 |(-) 14 (~) 5,226 |(-) 22-73 
Central... eee 4,268 4,913 |(-) 4,700 3,171 |\(-) 1,529 \(-) 7-62 
Riverina ... «| 11,851 15,7384 2,756 5,091 7,847 16-05 
“Western Division ... 8,879 7,319 |(-) 20,731 |(-) 2,638 \(—-) 23,369 \(-) 39-50 
Whole State* ...) 318,530 | 377,321 131,443 129,831 261,274 15-94 
i ee 
-® Excluding full blood Aboriginals and Migratory Population. +t Embracing the Metropolis. 


t Includes Aboriginals the numbers of which are not sufficiently great to vitiate tho comparisons, 
(-) Denotes decrease. 


A similar comparison for the years 1891 to 1921 was given at page 286 
of the Official Year Book of 1922. Since then the statistical boundaries 
of divisions have been altered from a county basis to conform to the 
boundaries of local government areas. It is, consequently, impracticable to 
continue the comparison on that basis, whilst the present tables cannot 
be extended to an earlier census than 1911. 


The table reveals that over the period of twenty-two and one-quarter 
-years under review an excess of emigration occurred in all divisions of the 
State, with the exception of the Cumberland, Hunter and Manning and 
Riverina divisions. The Cumberland division, containing the metropolis, 
-absorbed, not only the net immigration from overseas and interstate, but as 
‘well, gained a large part of the natural increase in the rural divisions. ‘To 
‘some extent the movement toward concentration of population in the 
metropolis slackened between 1921 and 1933, but, nevertheless, the net 
loss of population by emigration from all divisions of the State, ex- 
elusive of Cumberland, reached a total of 110,074 over that period repre- 
senting the equivalent of 11.9 per cent. of the population of those divisions 
in 1911. It is a striking fact that the Western Division not only lost the 
whole of its natural increase, but actually a proportion of the population 
it contained in 1911 equal to 13.7 per cent. All the Tableland divisions 
lost a large proportion of their natural increase, ranging from 49.8 per cent. 
in the Central to 90.3 per cent. in the Northern, whilst the North Western 
Plain failed to retain 66.8 per cent. of its natural increase. 
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Between 1911 and 1933 the Cumberland division gained 371,502 inhabi- 
tants by migration, but to only two country divisions was there an excess 
of immigration; these were the Hunter and Manning divisions, which 
gained 21,995, and the Riverina, 7,847, and in each of these cases the incre- 
ment was due to special factors. Migrants moved freely from nearly every 
part of the State to the metropolis, but only the new industrial developments 
at Neweastle and the development of coalfields in the Hunter Valley, and 
the establishment of settlers on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, at- 
tracted effective migrants to ex-metropolitan districts. No less than eleven 
divisions of the State, covering about 268,210 square miles, lost population 
by migration during the twenty-two and one-quarter years. 


An analysis covering the period from 1891 to 1933, ignoring the dif- 
ferences in statistical boundaries, shows that the Riverina was the only 
country division to retain, over each census period, the whole of the natural 
increase in the division, whilst in only two other divisions—Hunter and 
Manning and Central Western Plains—did the aggregate growth in popu- 
lation exceed the total natural increase. During that period every Table- 
land Division experienced an excess of emigration in every intercensal 
period. A similar condition of affairs was also experienced in the South 
Western Slopes and the Western Division, and the South Coast lost almost 
the whole of its natural increase. The net immigation to the Cumberland 
division reached a total of 490,443 over the four intercensal periods during 
which all other divisions sustained a net emigration of 188,659 inhabitants. 


In the final column of the table the net immigration (or emigration) of 
each division over the period 1911 to 1933 is expressed as a percentage of 
population in 1911, serving to bring into relief the extent to which changes 
have taken place in the distribution of the population. The outstanding 
feature is the marked tendency of the metropolitan population to grow 
rapidly at the expense of the rural areas of the State. 


The Population of the Metropolis. 


Up to 31st December, 1928, the metropolis was taken to include the City 
of Syduey, forty municipalities, the Ku-ring-gai Shire (proclaimed a muni- 
cipality Ist November, 1928), and the islands of Port Jackson, embracing 
an area of 181 square miles. From 1st January, 1929, the municipalities 
of Auburn, Bankstown, Granville, Lidcombe, and Parramatta were added, 
and the area embraced by the metropolis was 233 square miles. From 
the 1st January, 1933, the statistical boundaries of the metropolis were 
further extended to include the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and 
‘Rydalmere, and the Pitt and Merrylands wards of Holroyd municipality, 
so that the metropolitan area now embraces all of the municipalities shown 
in the following table. This is the area to which the population and vital 
statistics of the metropolis refer, and now has an area of 245 square miles. 


A definition ef an extended metropolitan area was given in Schedule 
Four of the Local Government Act, 1919. Apart frem some minor varia- 
tions in boundary it coincides with the metropolis already described except 
that part of Holroyd municipality is excluded and the shires of Sutherland 
and Warringah and portion of Hornsby Shire are included. As these shires 
contain centres of population more or less of a suburban character, since a 
large proportion of their inhabitants gain their livelihood in the city, they 
have been taken into account in arriving at the extra-metropolitan popula- 
tion. It is practicable to include only the whole of Hornsby Shire instead 
of the part. The tetal area of the extended metropolitan area on this 
‘basis is 688 square miles, 
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The following statement shows the population of each municipality 
within the present boundaries of the metropolis, together with the extra- 
metropolitan shires, at the censuses of 1911, 1921, and 1933, and at 31st 
December, 1985, excluding shipping and full blocd aboriginals. 


| Population, 
: pad \ 
Municipality, | At Census— | Increase | 31st December, 1935. 
| per Gents 
1 o ; 
Estimated | Densit; 
1911. 1921, | 1933, 1933, Population. | var Bete: 
| 
City of Sydney i 112,921 | 104,153 88,308 |(-) 22 | 87,570 26°99 
Inner Industrial — | : ; 
Paddington ... | 24,317 26,364 24,674 | 1 24,630 | 68°50 
Redfern 24,427 23,978 18,834 | (—) 28 18,640 46°14 
Waterloo 10,072 11,199 11,659 | 16 11,690 | 1414 
Alexandria... 10,123 9,018 j(~) 11 8,970 8°53 
Mascot | 5,836 14,363 | 146) 14,850 6:68 
Botany : £, 409 8,287 88 8,85) 3-94 
St. Peters ; 8,410 12.554 i 49 12,560 | 13-92 
Erskineville ... | 7,299 6,645 (-) 9 6,680 | 33°65 
Newtown 26,498 25.280 (-) 5 28,140 52°38 
Darlington 3,816 8,053 | (—) 20 3,020 55°93 
Glebe 21,943 19,874 |(-—) 9 19,740 | 38-11 
Annandale 11,240 12,205 9| 12,209 | 35-26 
Leichhardt | 24,254. 39,209 25 | 30,290 26-23 
Balinain 32,038 28,272 |(-) 12+ 28,120 28°78 
——— \ et tn | - —- a 
Total 214,682 237,411 224,937, 5 | 225,030 19-21 
Mawarra-Bankstown— | | 
Marrickville ... ' 39,633 42,240 45,385 48° 45,609 24:14 
Rockdale ' 14,095 25,189 39,123 178 40,039 7:85 
Bexley 6,517 14,746 26,539 215 20,870 | 10-93 
Kogarah 6,953 18,226 30,646 | 341 31,450 6-54 
Hurstville ‘ 6,533 13,304 22,603 247 | 23,210 3°79 
Canterbury ... 11,335 37,639 79,020 | 597 80,430 O74 
FEonfield | 8,444 8,830 14,782 329 14,919 | 8-89 
Bankstown ... : 2,039 10,670 25,384 1,145 26,230 | 1:37 
| s - : af 
Total | 81,569 | 170,634 277,572 240 . 282,730 | 5°77 
Tnner Western—- | | 
Petersham , 21,712 26,236 26,941 | 24 27,200 | 32:00 
Ashfield 20,431 33,636 39,356 93 39,800 19-49 
Drummoyne 8,678 18,761 29,215 237°. 29,750 15°21 
Burwood 9,380 15,709 19,373 107 19,760 17°87 
Strath ficld 4,048 | 7,594 12,147 | 200, 12,560 6:84 
Homebush 676 | 1,622 3,189 372 3,190 5°36 
Concord i 4,076 11,013 23,213 | 470 23,530 | 8°66 
Total } 68,999 | 114,871 153,434 122 | 155,790 | 14-03 
Outer Western — | | 
Lideomhe 5,418 10,522 17,379 221 | 17,500 3°35 
Aaburn 5,559 18,583 20,114 262 20,280 7°83 
Granville : \ 7,231 13,328 19,718 | 173 19,970 4:95 
Parramatta ... 12,465 14,594 18,076 45 18,4390 8°26 
Holroyd* | i 7 8,426 a 8,650 | 3°93 
' 
| i ae a eerie aa 
Tetal 30,673 | 52,007 83,713 145 | 84,830 5°21 
| 
} | 
J 


® Pitt and Merrylands Wards only. 


t Not available, the total population of the Municipallty was 
3,920 in 1911, 8,737 in 1921, and 15,915 in 1933, 
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The Population of the Metropolis—continued. 


Population. 


Municipality. At Census— Tncrease 31st December , 
| per cent 1935. 
1911 to | netimated Density 


1il, -| Lozi. | 1988. | 1938. |ponulalion per acre 
| | 1 ! 
Northern— | 
Manly wee tae wt 10,485) 18,507] 23,259 122 24,160) 779 
Mosman 7 ae «| 18,242) 20,056) 23,665 79 24,250; 11:34 


North Sydney —.. a.) 84,646) 48,438) 49,752, 4d | 50,2701 19-89 
Willoughby .. 0... ...| 18,086! 28,067) 42,511) 296 | 43.570, 7-97 
Kuting-wai.. | 9,458) 19,209! 27,931) 195 | 29,960 «1-48 
TaneCove .. 4. a,| 8,806] 7,592] 15,138! 358] 15,580/ 6-07 


Hanter’s Hill ae a 5,018 7,300; 8,989 79 9,170 6:48 
Ryde see ove wsé 5,281 14,854) 27,861 428 28,620, 411 
Eastwood... bes seal 968 2,133: 3,025: 212 3,140 1:06 
Dundas ox: ee ae 1,136 3,523) 6,017 431 6,210; 2:28 
Ermington and Rydalmere 1,716] 1,981 2,364 38 2,380, 1-17 
eo ea ies ree re | : : 
Total ... wee «| 98,268) 171,660, 280,512 135 | 237,310 4:55 
fastern—- | ! i 
Vaucluse oo. ., «| 1,672] 3,727) 7,203) = 33] 7,520) 9-45 
Woollahra... a8 «| 16,988} 25,489; 34,727 104 35,740! 18-96 
Waverley... woh «. 19,831) 386,797 55,902 182 57,900, 26°50 
8,957| 306 80,360! 9-42 


Randwick 0... ae .-.| 19,468] 59,841) 78, 


Total... ae wel 57,958 116,804 176,791, 205 | 181,520; 13-55 


Total, Metropolis Proper? 665,067; 967,24011 235,267 84. |1,254,780; 8-00 


Hornshy Shire .. 0.0.) 8,901] 25,287) 22,5968] 154) 23,200) 1-84 
Sutherland Shire ed wea 2,866 7,705, 13,525 367 14,330 1:57 
Warringah Shire... 4...) 2,823) 9,648, 16,054) 469 | 18,670 255 


Total, Metropolitan and; j | 
Extra— Metropolitan) 679,687 $99,875)1,287,442 88 }1,309,080 707 
I i H 


$1933 Boundaries—for previous changes see text, 


The population of the metropolis is not distributed evenly. At the 31st 
December, 1935, the City of Sydney and the inner industrial suburbs, 
although occupying only 9.5 per eent. of the arca of the metropolis, never- 
theless contained 24.9 per cent. of the inhabitants. Over half of this area 
the density of population ranged from 26 to 58 persons per acre. On the 
other hand, in some of the outlying suburbs the density is little more 
than one or two persons to the acre, but there has been considerable develop- 
ment in these areas in recent years, and the scattered nature of the popula- 
tion tended to diminish rapidly wutil progress was halted by the economic 
depression. 


Some of the suburbs nearest the city have attained their maximum 
development as residential districts and some are even losing population 
ag dwellings are replaced by industrial and commercial establishments. 
Improved transport facilities have also tended to a movement of population 
from the more congested areas to the less thickly-populated suburbs. 
Whereas the population in the City of Sydney and the inner industrial 
suburbs decreased by 4 per cent. the percentage increases in the other 
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groups of suburbs were:—Inner western 122, northern 135, outer westerm 
145, eastern 205, Dlawarra-Bankstown 240 and extra metropolitan 257, 
Between the years 1911 and 1921 there was a decrease in population of 
over 5,000 in the city and eight of the nearest suburbs,t and in the period. 
from 1921 to 1933 the decrease of population in the same area was over 
33,000 persons, representing a decrease of nearly 16 per cent. over the 
twenty-two and one quarter years. On the other hand, the aggregate 
population of the outlying suburbs of Bankstown, Canterbury, Concord, 
Dundas, Ryde, Homebush, Lane Cove, Kogarah, Vaucluse, Enfield, Rand- 
wick, increased from 59,381 in 1911 to 168,237 in 1921 and to 311,442 in 
1933 or by 424 per cent. in the twenty-two and one quarter years. Despite 
this marked growth the density of population in these suburbs is but 5.3 
persons per acre compared with 29.1 persons per acre in the city and eight. 
adjacent suburbs referred to previously. There is ample room for a very 
great increase in the metropolitan population within the present boundaries 
without creating undue congestion. Assuming that the average of about 6: 
dwellings to the acre existing in the inlying suburbst were reached through- 
out the area comprised in the metropolitan municipalities and the existing: 
average of about 4.2 persons per dwelling were maintained, a population of 
about 4,000,000 persons might be attained within the present metropolitan. 
boundaries. 


The population of the metropolis proper, excluding aboriginals and ship- 
ping, at each census since 1861, is shown in the following table, together 
with the proportion which the metropolitan population bears to that of the 
whole State. The latest estimate made subsequent to the census is also 
shown :— 


; Population, crs ean PE ee 
ear. ; per cent, Population 
Males. Females. Total. Numierical.| Per cent. of State. 

Census Recorps. per cent. 
1861 46,550 49,239 95,789; 41,865*| 77°64* 48°60 27°3 
1871 | 66,707 70,879 137,586) 41,797 43°63 48°50 27°4 
188] 112,763 | 112,176 224,939) 87,353 63°49 50°13 30°0 
1891 | 193,753 | 189,880 383,333) 158,394 70°42 50°54 34‘ 
1901 236,018 | 245,812 481,830) 98,497 25°69 48°98 35-6 
1911 305,728 | 323,775 | 629,503) 147,673 30°65 48°57 88-2: 
1921 433,492 | 465,567 899,059; 269,556 42°82 48°22 42°8 
1933 (a) | 531,902 | 585,982 1,117,834! 218,825 24-34 47°58 43-0 
(b) | 591,104 | 644,163 | 1,235,267 336,206 | 37°41 47°85 47°5 

Latest Estimate. 
3ist Dec. | } 

19385 (b) | 600,386 | 654,400 |1,254,780 19,5134| 1°58 47°85 47-2 
*Since 1851. (a) Same area as in 1921, (b) Area as extended on Ist. January, 1933, 


4 Since Census of 1933. For details of changes in boundaries, sec text of this section. 
} Annandele, Balmain, Glebe, Erskineville, Newtown, Bedfern, Darlington and Alexandria, 
$ Leichhardt, Ashfield, Marrickville, Petersham, Balmain and Paddington, 
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To permit of more accurate comparison with previous censuses the 
figures for the 1933 census have been shown on the basis of the past and 
present boundaries. 


The tendency for population to concentrate in the metropolis was very 
marked in the period from 1871 to 1921, but between 1921 and 1933 it 
slackened appreciably. 


Since 1891 the proportion of females in the metropolis has increased, so 
that at the census of 1938 there was an excess of four females in every 
hundred of the population. 


The following comparison of ‘the metropolis as constituted at 81st 
December, 1935, with the density of population in the large cities of 
England as determined at the census of 27th April, 1981, is interesting :— 


A Average Number of 
City. Area, Population, Persons per acre. 


Acres. 
London (Registration Area ee 74,850 4,397,003 58-7 
Birmingham ay Sse 51,147 1,002,603 19-6 
Liverpool .. cee nae ie 24,795 855,539 34:5 
Manchester ote 7 veg 27,257 766,378 28-1 
Sydney* ... ah ies es 156,889 1,254,780 8-0 


* Municipalities only, 3ist December, 1935, 


The population of the capital cities (including suburbs) of the States of 
the Commonwealth is shown below:— 


Population. 
| 
Bice fog | Gene Census, 10838 
Metropolis. at 1933 
Census. frepomion 
Po to Popula- Densit 
Total. | ‘otal. Males. | Femal .| ‘Total. tion of per Atha, 
State. 
acres. per cent. 
Sydney}  ...| 156,149) 665,067) 967,240) 591,104) 644,163) 1,235,267) 47°5 7°91 
Melbourne ...| 125,926] 588,971) 766,465) 464,775) 527,159) 991,934! 54:5 7°88 
Adelaide ...| 102,987) 189,646) 255,375) 147,936, 164,683) 312,619) 53-8 3:04 
Brisbane ...| 246,400| 139,480} 209,946) 143,525! 156,223) 299,748) 31°6 1:22 
Perth ss} 119,520) 106,792) 154,873) 99,288) 108,152} 207,440) 47:3 174 
Hobart «| 54,890) 39,937] 62,361] 28,251; 32,055 60,406, 26°5 1:10 
* Excluding aboriginals and Shipping. ¢ 1933 Boundaries. 


Tue Towns or New SoutH WaALgs. 
As might be expected from the nature of the industries of the State there 
are in New South Wales comparatively few large towns. Outside the metro- 
politan area, the only towns of outstanding magnitude are Newcastle and 
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Broken Hill, and the existence of both is due to the rich mineral deposits im 
their neighbourhood. Cessnock, the fourth, and Lithgow the fifth, largest 
towns outside the Division of Cumberland, are also dependent on mining. 
Apart from the centres in the County of Cumberland dependent upon the 
city, but including those already mentioned, there were, at the census of 
1938, only eleven country towns with a population exceeding 10,000; 
thirteen, including one in a shire, between 5,000 and 10,000; and twenty- 
eight, including seven in shires, between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The following table affords a comparison of the populations at the last 
five censuses of the towns which at the end of 1935 had more than 3,000 


inhabitants, excluding aboriginals and shipping, in the order of numerical 
importance at that date. 
| Population. 
Municipality. SS 7 
| Census | Census | Census | Census | Census | Estimated 
igol, | 1901. | 1912. 1921. | 1933, | Dec., 1085. 
| | 
Sydney and Suburbs* |a89,933 | 481,830 629,5083, 899,059 1,285 2678 1,254,786 
Newcastle and Suburbs ... 49,910 | AB.741 64,663 "84.872 104,488} 107,106 
Broken Hill 19,789! 27.500 80,972 26,837 26,925 26,820° 
Goulburn 10,916: 10,612 10,023 32,715 14,849 15,120 
Cessnockt ... 208 | 165, 8,102. §,340) 14,385 14, 620 
Lithgow... -8,865' = «5,868 8,196) 13,275! 18,4441 18,510 
Maitland (Hast and West): 10,214: 10,078 11,812 ' 32,008 12,329} 12,500 
Lismore ; i vf 2,995} 4,378 7,381. 8,700 11,762! 12,496 
Wollongong .' 8041) 3,545) 4,660 6.708 11,408, 12.300 
Wagga Wagga wi 4,596} 5,108 6,419 7,679 | 11,631} 12,130 
Albury . » 5,447; 5,821 | 6,309. 7,751 | 10,543) 10,890 
Bathurst veel 9162] 9223-8575 | 9,440) «10,418! 10,590 
Tamworth ... owe! 4,602, 5,799 | 7,145 | 7,264 9,913| 10,410 
Orange 5,064 6,331) 6,721 7,398 9,634) 9,830 
Dubbo 3,551 3.409 4,452 | 5,032] 8,344 | 8,510 
Armidale oes vw 8,826) 4,249 4.738; 5,407! 6,794 6,980 
Grafton owl 8,618) 4,171 4,681 | 4,593 6,411, 6,870 
Katoomba ... ; wi 1,592 2,270 4,923 8,055 6,445 6,650 
Parkes i : | 2,449! 3,181; 2,985) 3,941 5,946 | 6,020. 
Casino : ' , 1,486] 1,926! 3,420! 8,455 5,287 5,830 
Inverell... we 2,584 8,298 4,549 4,369 5,305; 5,620 
Forbes gues BOLT) 094° = 4486! 4,876 5,335! 5,530 
Glen Innes... 4.0, 25821 = 9,918 | 4,089 4,974, 5,852 | 5,440 
Cowra | 1,546; 1,811) 3,27 3,716 | 5,056; 5,240" 
Kempsey «| 2,194) 2,329 2,862 | 3,613, 4,824) 5,120 
Cootamundra .| 2,026 2,424 2,967 3,531 4,683 | 4,850: 
Taree ... st 716 871 1,205 1,765 : 4,581 | 4,850 
Moree | 1,148 2,298 2,931 | 3,020 4,355 j 4,610: 
Wellington . 1,545 2,984, 3,958! 3,924) 4,820! 4,390: 
Junee . 1,682) 2,190 2,531 3,560; 4,218, 4,310: 
Narrandera . 1,815' 2,255 2,874; 2,985 ' 4,119! 4,240 
Murwillumbaht+ wf 492 | 772} 2,206 | =2,861; 3,895; 4,220 
Young : »| 2,746) 2,755 3,139, 3,283 { 4,011 4,150 
Queanbeyan ” 1,262} 1,219 1,273 1,825; = 4,018 4,130 
Mudgee | 2,410) 2,789 2,942 | 3,170 3,993 4,080 
Temora | 915 1,603 | 2,784; 3,048 3,823 4,050 
Penrith* | 8,099} 3,539 3,682 3,604 3,911 4,040. 
Gunnedah .., | 1,862 1,910 3,005 2,664} 3,591; 3,830: 
Singleton | 2,595} 2,872| 2,996) 3,270} 3,688 3,740 
Muswellbrook | 1,298 1,710; 1,861; 2,152 | 3,287 | 3,350 
Windsor* ,.. | 2,033; 2,039 3,466} 3,808 3,247} 3,320 
Deniliquin... 0. ws, 2,278} 2,644] = 2,494} 2,660 8,192} 8,820 
Haye ~ acs we veel 2,741} 8,012 2,461'| 3,572 3, 156 | 3,280 
Bowral 2,258; 1,752 | 1,751 | 2,620, = 8,005, = 8,150 
Ballina - 1,084; 1,819; 2,061 2,768 3,042; 3,120 
J 


«In County Cumberland. 


t Incorporated 1926 and district eniarged, 


t+ Incorporated 1902, 
§ Area extended since previous census, 
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In addition to the municipalities shown above, there are a number of 
relatively large towns not incorporated as municipalities. A number of 
these situated in the extra-metropolitan shires of Hornsby, Sutherland 
and Warringah have populations more or less dependent upon the city. 
At the census of 30th June, 1933, they were:—Hornsby, 5,068; Cronulla, 
8,156; Sutherland, 3,148; Deewhy, 8,080. Those situated in the country 
were—Kurri Kurri, 6,341; Cardiff, 3,482; Weston, 3,846; Thirroul, 3,151; 
Portland, 3,082; and Corrimal, 3,042. The foregoing list excludes munici- 
palities with extensive areas- or whose boundaries embrace more than one 
distinct locality. 

The population of these larger towns has grown at a fairly uniform 
rate during the whole of the period covered and some towns have shown 
rapid increase. Newcastle, after twenty years of slow progress, made rapid 
headway between 1911 and 1988, largely on account of the growth 
of its manufacturing industries. The growth of the rural towns 
of Lismore, Wagga Wagga, Albury, Dubbo and Taree, and the mining 
and industrial town of Wollongong in the last intercensal period has been 
marked. The other rural towns, on the whole, have maintained a steady 
growth throughout, but the decline of the silver-lead mining industry—due 
largely to derangement of the markets of the world—has arrested the growth 
of Broken Hill, where the population is now 4,060 Jess than in 1912. 
Lithgow, a coal-mining and partiy manufacturing town, continued to grow 
rapidly until 1927, then the population began to decrease owing to slackness 
in the coal-mining industry and the gradual removal of the ironworks to 
Port Kembia. This movement has been reflected in a considerable increase 
in the population of Wollongong. By 1921 Goulburn had developed, after 
twenty years of stagnation, into the leading town of the interior not 
dependent on mining, and still cecupies that place. Katoomba, a tourist 
centre 60 miles from Sydney, grew rapidly between 1901 and 1921, As the 
Census of 1933 was taken in mid-winter, and former censuses in early 
autumn, absence in the one case, and the presence in the others, of the 
tourist population vitiates comparison of the census figures in the case of 
this town. 


Sex Distrinvution, 

As is the case in most of the younger countries, the population of New 
South Wales contains a surplus of males over females, although in older 
countries females are usually the more numerous. 

The distribution of the sexes at each census from 1871 to 1933 was as 
follows :— 


Distribution of Population in Sexes (excluding aboriginais). 


| Males per 
aS Males. Females. ps pie of | gah a hen of F ainaler 
} per cent. per_cent. 

1871 274, 842 228,156 54°64 45°36 121 
1881 | 410,211 339,614 54°71 45°29 121 
1891 609,666 517,471 54:09 45°91 118 
1901 710,264 645,091 52°40. 47:60 110 
1911 857,698 789,036 52°08 47°92 | 109 
1921 1,071,501 1,028,870 51:01 48°99 104 
1933 1,318,471 1,282,376 50°69 49°31 103 
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The disparity in New South Wales is brought about by the operation of 
several factors. The development of the colony was first stimulated 
by the “gold rushes” and later depended on the pastoral and mining in- 
dustries. This, combined with its remoteness from the Old World, led to 
far greater immigration of men than of women. In later years the pre- 
dominance of males among immigrants tended to increase the disparity 
between the sexes. On the other hand, the higher rate of mortality among 
males renders the natural increase of females the greater, despite the excess 
of male over female births. As a consequence the excess of males 
diminished, and the diminution was hastened by the war. 


The effects of these forces are clearly seen in the following table, which 
shows the excess of males at each quinquennial age group at each census 
from 1911 to 1933 :— 


Excess of Males. Excess of Males. 


| 
; | 
Age Group. coe | Age Group. 
Census Census © Census I, Census | Census Census 
i 1911. 1921. 1933. | 1911, | 1921, 19383. 
| 7 \ { 
Years | Years 
O— 4... 3,140 | 3,718 4,757 '50—54 saveesd 9,381 6,648 4,586 
| | 
5— 9 oe } 2,017 | 3,144 3,759 | 55—59 ...... | 6,639 6,843 1,549 
i | 
| 
10—14 ...... 1,138 2,732 3,255 |60—64 ...... 3,671 5,283 1,054. 
15—19 ...... 1,966 1,774 2,913 |65—69 ...... 2,356 3,606 1,659 
| 
20—24 ...... 4,464 |\(—)5,420 3,561! 70—74 ...... 2,026 1,013 | 1,145 
| 
25—29 v.00! 4,040 |(—)3,794 5,094 | 75—79 ...... 1,416 268 | 83 
| 1 
30—3¢4 ...... 4,332 4,058 1,903 8084 anaes 496 35 | (—) 412 
| | 
35—39 ....6- | 4,413 3,851 |(—)5,467 85 and over | (—-) 60 |(—) 52 | (—) 604 
\ | 
40—144 ...... 7,485 4,510 1,867 | Not Stated 687 418 368 
H | } 
i 
45—49 ...... 9,055 3,996 5,025 Pe 
! 
\Total seeses 68,662 42,631 36,095 
i + 


In 1911, the greatest excess of males was at ages 40 to 54. This was 
mainly due to the effects of earlier immigration. By 1921 nothing had 
occurred to prevent this excess being apparent at the corresponding higher 
ages 50 to 64, but the greater mortality of males at the higher ages was 
beginning to assert its influence at ages 70 onwards. The excess of females 
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at ages 20-29 was the result mainly of the loss of men at the war and the 
excess of male deaths in the influenza epidemic of 1919; a further factor 
being the immigration of war brides. This disturbance was still apparent. 
in the age group 30-44 at the 1933 census. By 1933 the equalising effect. 
of the greater male mortality after middle age is more apparent. 


The increase at the earlier ages is due principally to an increasing 
annual number of births until about 1928, coupled with the excessive 
masculinity. At these early ages migration would have little effect. 


Acr CoNnsTiTUTION OF THE PoPULATION. 


As in many other countries, the average age of the population of New 
South Wales is increasing. Although variations in the age constitution 
have been due, in part, to immigration and the loss occasioned by war 
and epidemics, the greatest factors in this State are the steadily decreas- 
ing birth rate and an increase in the average duration of life. 


The following table shows the number of persons in quinquennial age 
groups as recorded at each of the last two censuses, exclusive of full- 
blood aboriginals. 


4th April, 1921. 30th June, 1933. Pikes 
Age Group 1 i 
Males. Females. | Total. Males, | Females,| Total; Total. 
t } 
Years. 

a 121,529) 117,811) 239,340 117,281, 112,524) 229,805 |(—) 9,535 
5-9  ... | 118,284) 115,140) 233,424) 127,800! 124,041] 251,841 18,417 
10-14. «| 104,166! 101,434) 205.600} 126,664) 123,409) 250,078 44,473 
15-19... ...| 88,476) 86,702) 175,178] 123,428! 120,525, 243,963 68,785 
20-24... ..| 83,833) 88,753; 172,086} 116,312! 112,751) 229,063 56,977 
25-29. .| 87,861] 91,155, 178,516} 105,279 100,185} 205,464 26,948 
30-34... .| 92,215) 88,157) 180,372) 93,247! 91,344) 184,501 4,219 
35-39 «| 79,737) 75,886) 155,623} 87,139, 92,606] 179,745 24,122 
40-44, «| 66,785} 62,275) 129,060) 91,077, 89,210) 180,287 61,227 
45-49 ve| 54,723} 50,727| 105,450! 85,401) 80,876 165,777 60,327 


50-54. «| 49,235} 42,587) 91,822) 69,000; 64,414) 133,414 41,592 


55-59... «| 41,877) 35,084) 76,911/ 50,674, 49,125, 99,799 | 22,888 
60-64... | 88,604) 28,411} 62,105) 42,643) 41,589} 84,232 | 22,127 
65-69... ...| 21,737| 18,131! 39,868] 33,452) 31,7938] 65,245 | 25,377 
70-74... af 13,030) 12,017] 25,047] 23,996] 22,851| 46,847 | 21,800 
7-79 .. | 7,608 7,430) 15,128] 13,351] 13,268/ 26,619 | 11,491 
80-84 ...  ...) 3.402) 3,267/ 6,769] 5,511) 5,928] «11,434 4,665 
SS undover ...| 1,580 —-1,682| 3,212) 2,889, 2,998; 5,382 2,170 
Axe not stated .... 2,689/ 2,221 = 4,860 «3,817 3,449, 7,266 2,406 


Total —_,,.|1,071,501/1,028,870. 


2,100,371 1,318,471 )] 282,376) 2,600,847 | 500,476 


* Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


An analysis of the sex distribution at various ages is reviewed on 
page 656. 
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The changing age constitution of the population is evident from the 
following table, which shows the proportion of persons recorded in quin- 
quennial age groups at each census since 1861:— 


Proportion per cent. of Total Population at Census. 
Age Group. 
1861. 1871. 1881, 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921, 1983. 
i | 
Years, { 
0-4 16-22 | 16-30 | 14-84 | 14-66 | 11-75 | 12-26 | 11-40 8-86 
5-9 12-10 | 14-02 | 13-22 , 12-76 | 12-29 10:27 | 11-11 9-71 
10-14 , 10-38 | 11.47 | 11-8] 10-92 | 11-95 9-59 9-79 9-64 
15-19 9-77 8-48 | 10-11 ; 9-62] 10-44 | 10-01 8-37 9-4] 
| ! 
20-24 9-69 8-4] 9:95) 9-85 9-41 | 10:38 8-22 8-83 
25-29 | 10-00 8-67 8:08 ; 9-45 8-31 9-08 8-53 7-92 
30-34 i 7:80 | 7-55 6°76 | 7-86 7:34 7:58 | 8-62 7:12 
35-39 5-82 6-56 619 5:99; 6-95 6-46 | 7-43 6-93 
| : ; | 
'  §74 | 515 528 | 475] 5-80 5-7 617 | 6-95 
417 361 418 404) 4:24 5 5-14 5-04 6:39 
| 3:39 354) 3:27 , 3:33, 3-33 4:23 | 4:39 5-14 
F PSL | 226) 2-00 | 2-43 | 2:59 | 296) 367) 3-85 
| : i 
60-64 | 171 1-85 185 181° 2-14 2:22 | 2-97 3:25 
65-69 64 | .97 1-ll | 1:06 | 1-65 1-73 | 1-90 2-51 
70-74 43 -72 “74 | 77 G6) LT 1:20} 1-81 
75-79 | 18 | 25 35 42 48 ‘73 “72 | 1-03 
80-84 a5 | 4 2g |f “19 26, 30)  °32 “44 
85 and over * ; 09 ‘ll | 13 | 15 | +21 
Total — ...] 100-00 | 100-60 | 100-00 - 100-00 | 160-00 ' 160-00 | 106-00 ' 100-00 
Under 15 38-70 | 41-79 | 39-S7 | 38-84 | 35-99 | 32-12 | 32-30 | 28-21 
15-84 59-90 | 56-08 | 57-67 | 59-13 | 69-55 | 63-82 | 63-41 | 65-79 
65 and over 1-40 | 213 2-48 2-53 8-46 4-06 4:29 6-00 
21 and over tT | 48-09 | 48-02 ) 49-93 | 51-62 | 577 | BT-ST | 6055 
| i i 


t+ Not available, 


4861-1911 calculated from total population including aboriginals. 1921 and 1933 excluding aboriginals. 


The age constitution of the population in 1861 was rendered abnormal 
by the large influx of persons in early manhood during the gold rushes of 
the preceding decade and by the large number of births in the preceding 
quinquennium, but, thereafter, as the result of a more steady growth of 
the population, it became more uniform. The birth rate commenced to 
decline steadily in 1889, and although the effect of this influence was 
complicated by the arrival of immigrants, its extent is clearly shown in 
the proportion to the population of children born in the decennium pre- 
ceding each census and surviving or remaining in the State at the date 
of the census. These were:—In 1871, 30.82 per cent.; 1881, 28.06 per 
ent.; 1891, 27.42 per cent.; 1901, 24.04 per cent.; 1911, 22.53 per cent.; 
1921, 22.51 per cent.; and in 1933, 18.57 per cent. This decline in the birth 
rate, accentuated as it was in the years immediately preceding the census 
of 1988, has culminated in an actual loss of numbers in the age group 
0-4 years as shown on page 657. The loss was actually confined to ages 
under two years, the figure being 12,994, and entirely due to the difference 
in the number of births in the two years preceding the censuses of 1921 and 
1938. The other three single ages in the group show only slight rises, but 
sufficient to reduce the loss on the whole group to 9,535, 

During this period of sixty-two years the proportion of children under 
15 years of age to the total population fell from 41.8 per cent. to 28.2 
per cent. As a consequence of this development, the proportions both of 
aged persons (over 65 years of age) and of persons at what may be called 
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the productive ages (15 to 64 years) increased considerably. However, 
the combined proportions of persons of dependent age (under 15 and over 
64 years) decreased from 48.92 per cent. in 1871 to 34.21 per cent. In 
1932. 

The proportion per cent. of adults in the population has grown very 
eonsiderably throughout the period. 


ConsuGaL ConpDITION OF THE POPULATION. 


The proportion of married persons living in New South Wales at the 
census of 1933 was considerably more than one-third of the population, 
being 89.58 per cent., which represents an increase from 37.4 per cent. 
in 1921 and 33.5 per cent. in 1911. The actual numbers and proportions 
of the population (exclusive of aboriginals), arranged in groups according 
to conjugal condition, at the census of 1933 were as shown in the following 
table :— 


Number. \ Proportion per cent. 
“ |— is Bas 2 
Conjugal condition, ; Males, Femates, | Total. ° Males. | Females, Total. 
“, ie 1 i nik 
Never married— | | 
Under.age 15 ...; 871,745 359,974 | 731,719 28°29 28°13 28°21 
Age 15 and over) 386,919. 311,619 698,538 . 29°44 24°36 26°93 
Married ... .-| 512,886 ; 513, 786 1,026,672 | 39°03 40716 | 39°58 
Widowed ... wei 87,488 | 88,171 125, "659 2°85 689 4°85 
Divorced ..  ...| 5,179 | 5,895; 11,074 | 0°39 O46 = 0°48 
Not stated .., ssa 4,254 | 2,931 7,185 |) wt Pee sa 
Total ... ...[1,818,47] | 1,282,376 2,600,847 || 100-00 100-00 100-00 


The persons never married constituted 55.14 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, but of these 731,719 (or 28.21 per cent. of the population) were under 
the age of 15 years. The number of males over the age of 15 years who 
had never been married was 386,919, and of females 811,619. The propor- 
tion of married to the number of persons over the age of 15 years rose 
from 49.2 per cent. in 1911 to 55.1 per cent. in 1921, but declined to 54.9 
per cent. in 1932. 

The following table affords a comparison of the proportions of each of the 
principal groups to the total population where the necessary particulars 
were stated at each census from 1861 to 1933 :— 


Maies, Females. 

Census. ? Never | yy). Widow Vane Never i : pier iy ase 

married. Married. | idowed. | Divorced. married. | Married, | Widowed. | Divorced. 

{ fl ¢ 

per cent./per cent.|per cent. per cent.| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
186] 69°34 28°23 2°43 * 61:09 35°14 3°77! 
187] 1 69°96 27°59 245 sg 62°89 32°82 4-26 * 
1881 | 70-64 | 26-94 | 2-42 * 63°52 | 31°75 4°73 * 
1891 69°78 27°41 2°78 03 62°87 32°11 500 02 
1901 ) 68°46 28°69 2°75 10 | 62°43 32°00 546 | ‘il 
191] 65:00 82°18 2°67 15, 59-30 85°03 5:52 15 
192] 60°51 36°68 2°60 ‘21 | 55-70 38°16 591 3 23 
1933 57°73 39 03 2°85 "39 52°49 40°16 6°89 "46 


* Divorce proceedings were first permitted under Matrimonial Causes Act, 1878. 


There has been a steady decline since 1881 in the proportions of both sexes 
mever married, and a corresponding increase in the proportions married. 
This has been due in a large measure to the altered age-constitution of the 
population consequent on the declining birth-rate. The proportion of 
widowers has shown no appreciable increase during the period, although 
the proportion of widows has increased constantly, attaining the high 
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proportion of nearly 7 per cent. of the total female population in 1933. The 
increase in the proportion of divorced persons of both sexes has been rela-~ 
tively very rapid. The numbers and proportions of widowed and divorced 
persons shown are exclusive of those who had re-married. 


BirTHPLACES OF THE POPULATION. 


Broadly speaking, nationality is determined in New South Wales by the 
common law principle of locality of birth, although it is also provided that, 
irrespective of place of birth, any child whose father was a British subject, 
or a child born on a British vessel, shall be deemed a British subject. 

The nationality of the population of the State at the census of 1933 
was preponderatingly British, no less than 99.8 per cent. of the inhabitants 
being of British allegiance. The proportion born in Australia was 86.2 
per cent. 

ABORIGINALS, 


The number of aboriginals in New South Wales during the first century 
after the date of settlement is not accurately known, but it is certain that 
they have never been numerous. 

The first careful enumeration was made in 1891, when it was found that 
only 5,097 aboriginals of full blood were in existence. Since that date the 
numbers recorded at successive censuses have declined rapidly. The number 
of aboriginals of full blood enumerated at censuses since 1871 was as 
follows :— 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 
1871 ae ove eice 709 274 983 
1881 —st.., oe fen ae 938 705 1,643 
1891, +a wits ie 2,896 2,201 5,097 
1901. ies ess soe 2,192 1,586 3,778 
1911 we tee we ses 1,152 860 | 2,012 
1921. ite ase ey) 923 674 1,597 
19338. aie ane eis 617 417 1,034 


Certain particulars relating to aboriginals are collected annually by the 
Aborigines’ Protection Board through the agency of the police, but, owing 
to the difficulty of tracing individuals, it is not considered that a satisfactory 
enumeration is obtained by this means. The number recorded at the 
annual collection of 30th June, 1933, was 195 greater than the census 
enumeration. At 30th June, 1935, the number of aboriginals of full blood 
recorded in this way was 909, of whom 544 were males and 365 were females. 
Of the total 105 were nomadic, 127 were in regular employment, and 523. 
were living on reserves. 

The numbers of half-castes enumerated at successive censuses were as 
follow :—In 1891, 3,183; in 1901, 3,147; in 1911, 4,512; and in 1921, 4,588, 
of whom 2,367 were males and 2,221 females. There were 8,309 enumerated 
at the census of 1933, of whom 4,358 were males, and 3,951 females. The 
number recorded at the annual collection of 30th June, 1935, was 9,367, of 
whom 4,994 were males and 4,373 females. However, it is considered pro- 
bable that this number is considerably overstated through the inclusion of 
full-bloods, for various reasons, and possibly through the inclusion of quad- 
roons and persons of lesser caste. 

Of the half-castes recorded in 1935, 671 were nomadic and 3,693 were 
living’on reserves. 


PoruLaTion oF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 


The following table shows the population of each State of the Common- 
wealth at the last two censuses, together with the latest estimate, and the 
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proportion of population in each State. Aboriginals of full blood are 
excluded from account. 


; Proportion in each State 
: Population, | Population, jrinned is or Territory. 
State or Territory. Census Census SaaE Dec.’ a 
1921. ' 1933. vec. | Census, 31st Dec., 
1935. 921, | 1933. 1935. 
per cent. |per cent. per cent. 
New South Wales... 2,100,371 | 2,600,847 | 2,657,666 | 38°67 39°23: 39°36 
Victoria one «| 1,531,280 | 1,820,261 1,843,099 | 28°19 27°46, 27-29 
Queensland... oe 755,972 947,534 970,719 | 13°92 14°29) 14°37 
South Australia sei 495,160 580,949 586,443 9°13 8°76; 8°68 
Western Australia... 332,732 | 438,852 447,745 6-06 6°62, 6°63 
Tasmania : se 213,780 227,599 233,032 3°91 3°43) 3°45 
Northern Territory neh 3,867 4,850 | 5,091 0-07 0:07, 0:08 
Federal Capital Terr... 2,572 8,947 9,319 0:05 Orl4| O14 
Commonwealth ...]! 5,435,734 | 6,629,839 | 6,753,114 | 100-00 100°06; 100-00 


During the inter-censal period 1921 to 1933, the population of New South 
Wales increased at an average annual rate of 1.76 per cent., which was 
faster than that of any other State of the Commonwealth, excepting Western 
Australia and Queensland, in which States population increased at an 
average annual rate of 2.10 and 1.85 per cent. respectively. The next 
highest rate was in Victoria, 1.42 per cent.; South Australia, 1.31 per cent., 
and Tasmania, 0.51 per cent. The average for the whole of Australia was 
1.63 per cent. 

PorvuLaTion of THE Wortp. 


The relationship of the population of New South Wales to that of the 
rest of the world may be gauged by reference to the following table, derived 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1934-35. As 
therein explained the figures are in some instances mere approximations 
founded on estimates for which little data exists. Apart from such cases, 
ee populations given are estimates founded on the latest available census 

gures :— 


Estimated Distribution Number of 

éatoionCountin: Area in Foren per cent. Persons 

oe rem: Square Miles. Deceniber, Area. | Popula- Pere quare 

1933. tion. ai 
Continental Divisions— 000 000 ‘| per cent.| per cent. 

Europe$ ... jay asd vel 4,411 519,140 8-6 25-2 117-7 
Asia§ ea oon ‘ate wae 16,182 | 1,121,200 31:7 54-5 69-3 
Africa ae was 11,564 ; 144,900 22-6 | 71 12-5 
North and Central America aad 8,649 | 173,710 16-9 | 8-4 20-1 
South America ... dt 7,010 | 88,780 13-7 | 43 127 
Australasia and Oceania... 3,301 10,080 6-5 | 5 | 3 

The World* see ach 51,117 | 2,057,810 100-0 100-0 40-26 

Countries (including pence) 

British Empire ... x as 11,330 493,265 22-2 24:0 43°5 
China asi ee ate ane 4,287 450,000 8-4 21-9 105-0 
Russiat ... oes one mes 8,176 168,000 16-0 8-1 20-5 
United States... vik aes 3,738 141,014 7:3 6-8 37-7 
France... cee mae aes 4,513 101,900 8-8 4-9 22°6 
Japan... nes wes ced 262 96,350 5 4:7 367°7 
Netherland aise S06 ad 807 72,030 1-6 35 89-3 
Germany .. de re ae 181 | 65,350 4 3:2 361-0 
Italy des ats ene es 1,070 j 44,671 2-1 2-2 41:7 
Brazil vee Obey: ewer es 3,292 | 44,900 6-4 2-2 13-6 
Other Countries ... ae wae 13,461 | 380,330 26:3 18-5 | 28:3 

The World* es Woes 51,117 | 2,057,810 100-0 100-0 40-26 

i Excluding Aretic and Antarctic Regions. + Excluding Mandated Territories. } Russian 
Seci sral Soviet Republic and “associated Republics, § Continental areas only roughly 


a aan as result of arbitrary distribution of the U.S.S.R. 
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MicratTIon. 


A large movement of population takes place each year into and out 
of New South Wales, but is due more to the movement of tourists, business 
men, and persons following itinerant callings, than to immigration or 
emigration properly so-called. 

Net migration from overseas is of far greater magnitude than the gain 
by interstate movement. It comprises assisted and unassisted migrants. 
The influence of economic conditions is apparent in the total oversea 
movement shown in the table below. From 1927, coincident with a curtail- 
ment in the numbers of assisted migrants (as shown in the table on page 
666) the number of unassisted migrants declined also. In the year 1930, 
when assisted immigration had virtually ceased and only 1,174 migrants 
(principally dependants) arrived, the State began to lose population by an 
excessive outward movement overseas. This was continued in 1931 and 
1932, since when there has been a slight annual gain. 

Although the State usually gains from the interstate movement, the 
reverse was the case in 1980, 1931 and 1933. 

The interstate and oversea movement cf people to and from New South 
Wales, with intercensal adjustment for the years 1921 to 1932 and estimates 


, : a — 


Arrivals in New South Wales. ; Departures from New South Wales. eT rar Over: 
Year | From | | | To | Other 
poet | ape. Total. Interstate Areas Total, Interstate Countries 
| ' Direct. | Direct. Direct. 
| | 1 
1921 | 305,087 


57,190 | 362,227 | 306,116 | 50,753 | 356,869 (-) 1,079. 6,437 
| i 


1922 | 298,797 ; 53,326 | 352,123 | 301,003 | 37,297 


338,300 (-) 2,206 16,029 


i | 


1923 302,804 , 48,084 | 350,888 | 307,090 | 35,457 | 342,547 \(—) 4,286, 12,627 
: | | 

1924 | 322,624 | 55,066 | 377,690 | 322,320 | 38,096 | 360,416 | 304 16,970 

1925 | 331,166 | 55,201 | 386,367 | 330,303 | 40,540 370,843 | 863 14,661 


1926 | 298,751 | 62,395 | 361,146 , 295,915 | 41,850 | 337,76 


| 5 2,836, 20,545 

1927 | 244,853 | 35,485 | 310,338 | 240,262 | 44,189 | 284,451 4,591) 21,296 
\ 

1928 | 281,523 | 6v,786 | 292,309 | 228,355 | 46,614 | 274,969 3,168, 14,172 


1929 | 212,069 , 52,406 | $64,475 | 209,165 | 46,835 | 256,000 


2,904 5,571 
1930 | 172,300 | 41,987 | 214,277 | 172,587 | 46,028 | 218,610 (-) 197(=) 4,036 
: | | 


1931 | 132,171 | 28,637 | 160,808 | 134,804 | 32,494 | 167,298 ( ~) 2,688 (~) 3,857 


1932 | 140,866 | 29,092 | 169,958 | 138,700 ) 29,393 | 168,093 2,166 (-) 30k 
1933 | 144,320: 30,991 | 175,311 | 145,323 | 30,073 | 175,396 K-—) 1,003 918 
1934 150,370 | 33,738 | 184,108 | 149,509 | 31,776 | 181,285 861; 1,962 
1935 | 143,868 | 34,959 | 178,327 | 142,391 | 34,692 | 176,993 977 | 357 
(—) Denotes excess of departures. * Including movement of population to and from oversea 


countries via other States. 
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Oversea Migration. “4 

Statistics are collected as to the intentions in regard to residence 
of persons arriving and departing overseas in each of the Australian 
States. These distinguish between persons migrating for permanent settle- 
ment, Australians travelling abroad, and visitors from other countries. 
The following summary shows the numbers in the various categories in the 
years 1932 to 1935, comparing the totals for New South Wales with those 
for all Australia. The former relate to persons arriving from overseas at 
New South Wales ports, irrespective of which State is their ultimate 
destination, Owing to the difficulty of securing accurate records at all 
coastal points the recorded totals are not the actual numbers, and following 
upon the census of 19383 an adjustment has been made to the recorded 
departures up to 1988. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Toe P ete 
| t 7 rb 
Heading. be i { 7 j =, 
New New |; New New 
Common- ‘Common- Common- , |Commons 
South 3 j South Scuth South 
Wales, wealth. Wales. | wealth. Wales. wealth, Wales, wealth, 
+ { 
j 7 - ; Ss: 
| | i | 
| i | 
Arrivals— | | 
| 
| 
Permanent New| | | 
Arrivals... ...| 4,682 | 9,868 | 5,087 | 10,749 | 5,932 11,778 | 6,245 , 12,608 
7 | 
i j | 
Australians return-| 


ing vse 8,380 | 18,098 ; 11,352 | 18,917 | 11,222 | 18,875 | 11,676 | 20,307 
Visitors... ..., 16,080 


| 


| 
19,031 | 14,552 | 18,125 |16,584 | 23,051 | 17,038 ' 22,501 
| 


Total arrivals | 29,092 | 41,997 30,991 47,791 | 33,788 : 53,704 | 34,959 | 55,416 


Departures*— 

Aastralian residents: | 
departing _per- 

manently «| 6,639 | 14,476 | 5,784 | 12,113 } 5,396 | 12,166 | 5,476 11,357 


Australians who in-| i | 
tend to return ...) 7,715 | 12,804 | 10,006 , 17,849 | 10,071 | 18,257 | 11,102 | 20,828 


Visitors... ..| 15,089 | 17,714 | 14,283 ' 17,616 | 16,309 | 21,001 ; 18,024 | 24,025 


Total departures | 29,393 | 44,994 | 30,073 | 47,578 | 31,776 | 51,424 | 34,602 | 55,705 


} 


i 


* 1932 and 1933 adjusted following census of 1933. 


The majority of travellers between Australia and other countries embark 
er disembark at ports in New South Wales (principally Sydney), and this 
is particularly noticeable in respect of visitors frorn abroad. 
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Nationality of Oversea Migrants. 


The following table shows the nationalities of persons who arrived in or 
departed from Australia via the ports of New South Wales in 1938, 1934, 
and 19385. 


| 
1933. 1984, | 1935. 
Nationality. ieee | | apt ae 
Arri- | Depar- Execs | Arri- | Depar- | rons Arri- | Depar- | Rear 
vals. | tures. | vals.* | vals, tures. yals.* vals. tures. | vals.* 
1 ! _ . es J r 
} ' | 
British we ate ne 26,824 25,507 | 1,017 | 28,927 27,767 | 1,160 29,784 | 80,186 (-) 402 
French wee ae] TZ «BOD CY 27] 515 491 | ot' 546 | 576 | (-) 30 
German wae ef 188 | 183] 194 | 178 al] 175 | 182i (-) 7 
Italian... 4. ewe] 532 = 826] 206] 772 | 3161 456, 720) 260, 460 
| 
Yugoslav. eee 93 71 22 84 72 12; 109 81 | 23 
Russtan oa ass weet 34 87 (-) 8 415 46 \(-) 5! 41 49} (-) 8 
United States of America .... 618 628 |(-) 10| 735 | 682 | 53, 1,023! 802 131 
Other European... ws) 474828) BA] 560 © 493, = 62), «GSB! «GIT | 8B 
| fe 
Total, European ..4 29,285 . 28,134 | 1,151 | 31,828 | 30,045 | 1,783; 38,051 | 32,843 208 
Chinese wee ee] 1,149" 1,400 [(-) 281 | 1,224 | 1,192 32) 1,162 | 1,148 lf 
Indian a 252 36 333 232 101! 3826 | 251 | 75 
Japanese. ws wel 186) 146 [(-) 10] 204} 182 22 237 | 208 34 
j 1 { 
Syrian a a: ee) 10 gli 15 16 38] o4 24 
Other Asiatic we aed 28 26 |(-) 4 Bw) alo 627 $3 (-) 6 
Polynesian, Melanesian, etc. | 43;  60(\(-) 17| 87: 54 38) 108) 103 | 5 
H | 
Other Non-European w} 29 | 18 11 16 35 \(-) 19, 10 7 | 3 
Total, Non-European ...| 1,706 | 1,931 |(-)225 | 1,910 | 1,731 179 1,908 | 1,759 149: 
a . im 1 
Grand Total ....,, 30,991 ; 30,065 | 926 | 33,738 31,776 1,062, 34,959 | 34,602 337 
j 


*(—) Denotes excess of departures. 


The numbers in the table represent migrants arriving or departing, 
visitors from oversea, and Australian residents travelling abroad. These 
figures have not been adjusted for the unrecorded departures. 


Immigration Restriction. 

At Common Law aliens have no legal right of admission to any British 
country, and migration to and from New South Wales is regulated princi- 
pally by statutes of the Federal Parliament, e¢.g., the Immigration Act, 
1901-33, and the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. 


Any person may be refused admission to Australia who fails to write from: 
dictation by an officer not less than fifty words in any prescribed European 
language; or any person who has not the prescribed certificate of health; any 
feeble-minded person; any person suffering from serious transmissible 
disease or defect, tuberculosis or certain other serious diseases; any person 
convicted of crime in certain circumstances; any prostitute or person living 
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by prostitution; any advocate of revolution, assassination, or the unlawful 
destruction of property; any Turk of Ottoman race; or any person 16 years 
of age or over not possessed of a passport as prescribed. Should such 
persons gain admission, they may be deported. Usually persons formerly 
domiciled in the State cannot be excluded from return after temporary 
absence. For a period of five years from 2nd December, 1920, persons of 
German, Austro-German, Bulgarian or Hungarian parentage and nationality 
were excluded, but upon the expiration of that period no further restrictions 
were imposed. Ex-enemy subjects repatriated during the late war are 
required to obtain approval of their readmission. 


Contract Migrants. 

The admission of migrants under contract to perform manual labour 
is regulated by the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. Such contracts must 
be made by or on behalf of an Australian resident on the one part. In 
every case they are subject to Ministerial approval which may be withheld 
if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to prejudice the public welfare 
as affecting an industrial dispute or the conditions or standards prevailing 
in local industry. Except in the cases of contract migrants who are 
British subjects born in the United Kingdom or descended from a Britis! 
subject there born, it must be shown that there is difficulty in obtaining 
workers of equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. The Act, 
however, does not apply to domestic servants, nor to personal attendants 
accompanying their employers. 


Passports, 


Under the Passports Act, 1920 (Federal), no person who is or appears 
to be more than 16 years of age may embark at any place in the Common- 
wealth for a journey to any place beyond the Commonwealth unless he is 
the holder of a passport or other document authorising his departure, pro- 
perly endorsed for the journey, or unless he is the subject of any special or 
statutory exemption in that regard. The fee for issuing a passport is £1, 
and it is valid for a period of five years unless specially limited to a shorter 
period. 

The statutory exemptions extend to members of the naval or military 
forces of any British Dominion on duty, members of the crew of a departing 
vessel who were members on its arrival or are by occupation seafaring men, 
natural born British subjects proceeding to New Zealand, other persons 
proceeding to New Zealand under permit, officers of the Administration, or 
dona fide residents or tourists with return tickets proceeding to Papua or 
Norfolk Island, persons holding a certificate of exemption from the dicta- 
tion test, and aboriginal natives of Asia or any island of the East Indies 
or of the Indian or Pacific Oceans. 


Assisted Migration. 


In December, 1930, all provisions for assisting migrants were suspended, 
but in March, 1981, it was decided that assisted passages would be granted 
to wives and children (under 14 years) of persons in permanent employment 
in New South Wales. 


: Particulars of the history of assisted migration will be found in earlier 
issues of the Year ‘Book. 
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Numbers of Assisted Migrants. 


The following table shows particulars of the manner of choosing and the 
age and sex of assisted migrants who arrived in New South Wales during 
each of the last eleven calendar years. 


| Adults and Children | Children under 12 | 
7 : , over 12 years of age. fe Een EVES years of age. | 
Year Selected. | Nominated.’ Grand Total. 
M. Tracy M. | F. 
— | 
1925... ev 2,239 | 6,548 3,812 2,993 | 1,030 952 | 8,787 
1926... ety 1,572 © 11,257 5,082 4,539 1,633 1,575 ' 12,829 
LO27 ex ait 1,542 8,718 3,593 4,174 1,268 1,225 10,260 
1928... cae 1,628 7,104 3,190 3,726 | 940 876 8,732 
1929... ee! 1,008 4,418 | 2,004 | 2,342 563 517, 5,426 
19380... ave 169 1,005 ; 357 588 106 | 123 1,174 
1981 eo 7 67 | 12 | 38 3} ll, 14 
1932... asl ane 21 : 1 7 8 5 | 21 
1933... diy Nan ll 1 6 | 2 2! lt 
1934 .., ro ste ll | cine 5 4 | 2 11 
TOSS sivee “aight, | scons 1) caer Ds hig Nb ia | 1 
: | | 


| i 


The following statement shows the migration to the State since 1832, 
and the total number of assisted migrants who arrived in New South 
Wales under various schemes, inclusive of Victoria and Queensland before 
their separation. After 1905 the number of migrants nominated by resi- 
dents of the State and the number selected abroad are shown separately. 


Migrants assisted. 


Period. | | Total Arrivals. 
Nominated. Selected. | { oad 
| | Males. Females. Total, 

1832~1905 § i eee ane 104,106 107,866 211,972 
1995-1909§ ... 6.144 2,713! * | x 8,857 
1909-1914§ ... 32,406 12,444 23,816 1,034 44,850 
1914-1919§ ... 4,123 1,322 2,067 ! 3.378 5,445 
1919-1924** ,,,| 22,214 4,384 13,927, 12,671 i 26,598 
1925-1929 fei 38,045 | 7,989 23,115 { 22,919 i 46,054 

1930 ve) 1,005 ; 169 463 | 711 | 1,174 

1931 see} 67 7 | 25 49 74 

1932 et 21 eee f 9 12 21 

1933 saa 11 | 3 | 8 1] 

1934 es ll tes ' 4 7 ll 

1935 see! 1 f sa wee ] 1 
1832-1935 ee 104,048+ 29,028; 167,535f 168,656 | 345,048 

* Information not available, + Excluding migrants, 1905-1909. t 1905 to 1985. 
§ To 30th June. ** 54 yearsended 3ist December, 1924. 


In October, 1927, the State Government decided to restrict nominations 
to such classes as were not likely to disturb the labour market, and this 
system was applicd more vigorously as the industrial situation became 
More acute, until December, 1930, when it was decided that all assisted 
Migration should cease, but since March, 1931, assisted migration of 
wivos and children (under if years) of persons in permanent employment 
in New South Wales has been allowed. The nominated migrants who 
arrived in 19382 and subsequent years were wives and children of persons in 


the State, 
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Country of Origin of Assisted Migrants. 


Nearly all the assisted migrants in the last eleven years have come from 
the United Kingdom; the relatively small number from other countries is 
shown in the following statement :— 


Assisted Migrants from— i 


Totel 
Year ae : t ther British ; ; | Assisted Migrants. 
; ean United Kingdom. | oi oawtset ons. Foreign Countries. | 
| ontacg } | oor : ; 
ee Selected. | abi | Selected. Nowe Selected. | hess Selected. | Total. 
1925 6,425 2,239 56 ae 67 .. | 6,548 | 2,239 | 8,787 
1926 11,089 1,572 | 148 |... 20 | ae 111.257 | 1,672 | 12,820 
1927 | 8,533 1,542; 188 °° 2 |... | 8718 | 1,542 | 10,260 
1928 | 6,988) 1,628] 116°... i ns 7,104 | 1,628 | 8,782 
1929 4,384 1,008 B4 ia we | wwe | 4,418 | 1,008 | 5,426 
1930 975 169 29 eae 1 a. | 1,005 169 | 1,174 
1931 59 7 Bote uae fs we | 67 7 14 
1932 21 aes aes oe aoe woe 21 wee 21 
1933 11 io = Xe gas, PIA. Ge lj; ow. 1r 
1934 | 1] tee nee vee oes oe | This? asi Ik 
1935 | 1) ae oS, Ge ih, al té oe I 
| | 


Adolescent Migrants. 


A number of auxiliary migration organisations have operated in con- 
junction with the Government schemes for assisting migrants. Their 
activities are confined mainly to nominating juvenile migrants and caring 
for their training and welfare upon arrival. The Dreadnought Fund 
Trust and the Dr. Barnardo Homes were the two outstanding organisa- 
tions. ‘Others were the Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A. (in conjunction with the 
churches), the Catholic Immigration League, the Church of England Coun- 
cil of Empire Settlement, and the Big Brother Movement. The activities 
of these organisations were suspended in December, 1930, and only five girl 
domestics arrived in 1931. Therefore particulars regarding them which 
were published in earlier issues of the Year Book are not included in this 
issue. 


British Settlers’ Welfare Committee. 


Among the auxiliary migration organisations, some.confine their atten- 
tion to reception, welfare and after-care. The most important is the 
British Settlers’ Welfare Committee. 


It was formed to undertake the obligations entered into with the British 
Government as to the after-care of migrants, and works in close co-operation 
with the State Government to this end. 

Its officers, with the aid of committees in important centres, keep in touch 
with all lads and other migrants. 

Other organisations which engage in reception, welfare and after-care 
are the Travellers’ Aid Society and the Returned Soldiers and Sailors’ 


Imperial League. The latter assists in after-care of Imperial ex-service 
migrants. 


Passage Money for Assisted Migrants. 


Prior to the war several steamship companies conveyed migrants from 
the United Kingdom at very low rates, the State Governments contributing 
a portion. Since the war the cost per berth has increased, and since 1st 
May, 1925, under the Imperial scheme, contributions have been made in 
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equal proportions by the Federal and Imperial Governments towards the 
cost of assisted passages for approved persons from the United Kingdom. 
Contributions are on the following scale:— 


Government Payment by 
Subsidy. Migrant. 
& sd. £ os. d. 
Children over 3 and under 12 years .. 1610 0 Nil. 
Juveniles over 12 and under 17 years 27 10 0 510 0 
Juveniles over 17 and under 19 years 22 0 0 11 0 0 
Domestics .. we “3 et .. 83 0 0 Nil. 
Married couples, including husbands 
and wives, widows and widowers 
(if accompanied by ene or more 
children under 19 years) each .. 22 0 6 11 0 «0 
Other approved migrants nS .. 1610 0 1610 O 


In the case of persons nominated for assisted passages by relatives or 
‘friends in the State, nominators are required to guarantee that adequate 
provision will be made for their maintenance. 


NATURALISATION. 


Under certain conditions a person of foreign allegiance may be granted a 
certificate of naturalisation, which entitles him to all the political and other 
rights, powers, and privileges, and subjects him to all obligations to which 
natural-born British subjects are entitled, or subject in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, except insofar as special distinction is made by law between 
the prerogatives of natural born and naturalised British subjects. The 
issue of these certificates is a function of the Commonwealth. 


The privileges of naturalisation have not been widely sought in New 
South Wales on account of the smallness of the non-British element in the 
population. There were 644 persons naturalised during 1935. The total 
number of persons naturalised since 1849 was 22,824, of whom 6,946 were 
of German origin; 1,863 were Swedes; 1,312 Danes; 2,446 Italians; and 982 
French. The number classified as Russians was 1,466, and (since 1922) 
215 as Poles, 115 as Finns, and 200 as natives of Esthonia, Latvia or 
Lithuania. The number of Asiatics was 1,333, of whom 917 were Chinese 
and 380 Syrians. More than 27 per cent. of the persons naturalised 
obtained their certificates since 1919. The principal nationality affected 
‘was that of Greeks, of whom 1,160 changed during the last sixteen years 
as against 428 previously. Corresponding figures for others were Italians 
1,551 and 895; Germans, 560 and 6,386; Syrians, 237 and 148; Swedes, 197 
and 1,666; Danes, 196 and 1,116; and Russians, 396 and 1,070. Only 9 
‘Chinese have been naturalised in New South Wales since the passage of the 
Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act of 1888. Certificates of Naturalisa- 
tion issued under former State laws remain in force under the present 
Federal statute, the Nationality Act, 1920-30. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


RecistRaTION oF BirtHs, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


Crvit registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in 
New South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was estab- 
lished, and a Registrar-General appointed by the Governor. The laws re- 
lating to registration were consolidated by the Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages Act, 1899, amended in 1930 and 19384, and those 
relating to marriage by the Marriage Act, 1899, amended by the Marriage 
(Amendment) Acts, 1924, 1925, and 1934. For registration purposes New 
South Wales is divided into 125 registry districts and in each district. 
there is at least one registry office in the charge of a district registrar or 
an assistant district registrar. On 1st January, 1986, there were 214 
registry offices. 

The births of all children born alive are required to be registered within 
sixty days of the birth. After the expiration of sixty days a birth cannot 
be registered unless some person present at the birth or the parent makes 
a statutory declaration within six months of the birth. Prior to 1st April, 
1935, no birth could be registered after the expiration of six months, but 
the amending Act, which came into operation on that date, provides for 
such registrations upon proper authority being obtained. A child is con- 
sidered to have been born alive if it has breathed and has been wholly 
born into the world whether it has had an independent circulation or not. 
As a general rule, births have been registered promptly in order to obtaim 
the benefit of the maternity allowances. 

The registration of stillbirths became operative on Ist April, 1935, and 
the Act requires that registrations shall be made within 21 days. For pur- 
poses of registration a stillborn child igs one of seven months gestation or 
over not born alive, and includes any child not born alive which measures: 
at least fourteen inches, but does not include any child which has actually 
breathed. 

Before interment or cremation, notice of the death of any person must 
be supplied to the District Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by 
the householder or tenant of the house or place in which the death occurs. 
Such notice must be accompanied by a proper certificate as to the cause 
of death. When a dead body is found, the death is registered by the coroner 
or by the nearest Justice of the Peace. 

Marriages may be celebrated only by a minister of religion registered 
for that purpose by the Registrar-General, or by the District Registrar 
of the district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides. In 
the latter case the parties to be married must sign, before the District 
Registrar, a declaration that they desire to be married, and affirming the 
usual place of residence of the intended wife. Marriage of minors is 
permissible only with the written consent required by law. Marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister or a deceased brother’s widow is valid in law in 
New South Wales. 

At the beginning of 1936 there were 2,236 persons registered as: 
ministers of religion for the celebration of marriages in New South Wales. 
The distribution amongst the various denominations is shown below, viz.: 
594 belonged to the Church of England, 659 were Roman Catholics, 31¢ 
Methodist, 273 Presbyterian, 86 Congregational, 98 Baptist, 52 belonged 
to the Salvation Army, 87 were Seventh Day Adventists, 31 belonged to. 
the Church of Christ, 10 to the Latter Day Saints, and 8 to the Jewish 
faith. There were 31 other religious bodies, represented by 75 ministers. 
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MarRIAGES. 


The following table shows the average annual number of marriages and 
the rates per 1,000 of the population since 1880 :— 


Average Rate per | Average Rate per 
Period, Annual Number of | 1,000 of |. Period. Annual Number of 1,000 of 
| Marriages. | Population. |! Marriages. Population, 
| ‘ | i 
1880-84 6,738 | 8:39 i! 1920-24 18,374 | 8°52 
1885-89 | 7,679 ! 7-67 «| 1925-29 19,481 | ll 
1890-94 | 7,954 6-80 1930-34 17,746 | 688 
1895-99 | 8,700 | 674 | 1931 15,377 6-02 
1990-04 | 10,240 737 : 1932 17,362 | 6°73 
3605-09 | 12,080 | 7-97 1938 18,399 1707 
iglo-14 | 15,978 =| Tf 1984 20,210 7°70 
19iF-19 | 15,345 7 96 ! 1935 22,361 8-45 
| tt 


A review of the marriage rates since 1880 shows that the rates declined 
steadily for ten years prior to 1894, when the rate was 
only 6.25 per 1,000 of population. After that year an im- 
provement, remarkable for its regularity, was experienced, until in 
1912 the rate (9.56 per 1,000) was the highest then recorded. In 1915 
the rate was slightly higher, probably due in part to marriages contracted 
by soldiers prior to their departure for the war. Owing to the absence of 
miany marriageable men the rates for the next three years showed a decline, 
but coincident with the return of men from active service the rate rose 
appreciably in 1919 and still more in 1920. The movement of the subse- 
quent years shows a sharp decline followed by a recovery, then another 
decline. The average for the five years 1925-29, though appreciably less. 
than in the quinquennia immediately before and after the war, was greater 
than for any other similar period since 1880. The rate in 1930 was 15 
per cent., lower than this average, and a further decline in 1931 brought 
+t below the lowest level of any preceding year. In the last four years the 
rate has shown a steady upward movement. 


The following statement shows the niarriage rate per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in each State, the Commonwealth of Australia, and in New Zealand in 
1935, compared with the rates of the previous five years :— 


State. | 1950, | 1981, 1932 | 1983, | 1934. 1985 
: | 
New South Wales... 6°86 602 . 673 | F007 | 7-70 8°45 
Victoria 6°52 3°66 649 | 6:96 | rapyi 8°38 
Queensland GSi 6°43 6 86 6st | 799 | 837 
South Australia 5°78 5°33 6 2) 6S i 7°39 | 8:28 
Western Australia | 747 ' 6°34 6-67 7°69 | 8°34 8°85 
Tasmania .. . 656 | 668 6 64 T1B | 7°82 8:16 
Commonwealth | 669 , £96 | 663 7-93 | 771 8°45 
New Zealand TT7 679 : 6:80 7160: 7-62 8°20 
l | : 


Conjugal Condition before Marriage. 


During the year 1935 of the males married, 20,703 were bachelors, 1,073 
qwere widowers, and 579 were divorced. Of the females, 21,068 were 
spinsters, 644 were widows, and 649 were divorced. The proportion of 
males remarried was 7.39 per cent., and of females 5.78 per cent. 
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The following table shows particulars relating to first marriages and 
re-marriages in quinquennial periods since 1890. 


| Rates per 10,000 Married. 


Males who were— | Females who were— 
| Bridegrooms. if Brides. 
. : s . are . . i | ‘ 
Periods. a | gf ‘ ; 2 | g | q ae 
B |} eB} ze | 8) ¢ | fo BBE Bl el 
| 3 z 2 = E 8 i 3g | 2] 8 S| 8 | 8 
ioe ° 5 2 8 5 | e¢|/s} 42] 8] 8 
ae ee ee ee ec 
|; & | & A & e | 6 | & E | A | ae |e | 4 


1890-04 | 36,610 | 3,063 36,565 | 8,040 | 165 || 9,205 | 770) 25 |, 9,194 | 764 | 42 
1895-99 | 39,082 | 3,246 40,031 | 746 | 63 || 9,202 
1900-04 | 47,243 | 3,657) 301 || 47,593 | 3,122 | 486 || 9,227] 714 | 59. 9,295 | 610 | 95 
1905-09 | 56,822 | 3,708 | 370 || 56,762 3,129] 509 |! 9,825 | 614! 61 | 9,398 | 518 | 84 
1910-14) 75,155 | 4,193 | 541 || 75,227 3,846 | 816 | 9,407 | 525 | 68 |! 9,416 | 482 | 102 
1915-19 | 71,502 | 4,461 764 || 71,559 9,319 , 581 | 100 |' 9,826 | 552 | 122 
1020-24 | 84,834 | 5,571 | 1,463 | 84,723 5,428 | 1,717 | 9,234 | 607 | 159, 9,222 | 591 | 187 
1925-29 | 89,794 | 5,555 | 2,055 || 90,622 . 4,394 | 2.388 | 9.219 | 570 | 211 | 9,804 | 451 | 245 
1930-34 | 81,899 | 4,771 | 2,061 || 83,203 ' 8,244 | 2,284 | 9,230 588 | 232 || 9,377 | 366 | 257 
1931 | 14,124} 885 368 | 14,382 590] 405 | 9,185 | 576 | 239 |' 9,353 é 
1932 | 16,050; 950] 362 || 16,340 604] 418 | 9,244 | 547 | 209! 9,411 | 348 | 241 
1933 | 17,043 | 905] 451 |' 17,204 9,399 | 352 | 249 
1934 | 18,710 | 1,022 | 478 || 19,001 666 | 543) 9,258 | 506 | 236 | 9,402 329 | 260 
1935 | 20,709 , 1,073 579) 21,068 644 49 | 9,261 480 | 259 | 9,422 | 288 | 290 
| . 
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Since 1898 the proportion of re-marriages has usually been greater among 
men than women. During this period the proportion of widowers re- 
married has always been greater than that of widows except for the three 
years 1920-22, when the variation was probably due to the re-marriage of 
war widows. The remarkable divergence sinee 1925 is probably partly 
due to the operation of the provisions of the Widows Pensions Act of 
1925, 


Since 1893 the proportion of re-marriages of divorced women has always 
exceeded that of divorced men. 


In 1915 the proportion of re-marriages reached its lowest point among 
both bridegrooms and brides, but has since increased, mainly due to the 
re-marriage of divorced persons. The increase among brides was not as 
great as among bridegrooms, the increase in the divorced women among 
the former being offset by a decrease in the proportion of widows. 


Age at Marriage. 


The number of brides and bridegrooms in age groups in each of the 
fast five years is shown in the following table. The ages recorded are 
those stated at marriage by the contracting parties, without verification, 
and they represent age last birthday. 


Ages of Bridegrooms. Ages of Brides. 
| fl t 


| 
Year. | (Under | 21 to ; 30to | 45 and Under 21 to 30 to | 45 and 
| 


21 years. | 29 years. | 44 years. over, |, 21 years. | 29 years.| 44 years., over. 
! | 1 
- : 
| 
1931 J 1,492 9,634 3,425 | 916 |} 4,698 8,251 | 1,976 452 
1932 ict 1,404 10,912 4,034 1,012 | 4,862 9,799 | 2,194 507 
1933 she 1,333 11,677 | 4,857) 1,082 || 4,890 10,713 | 2,303 493 
1934 «| 1,296 | 12,885 4,924 meni i 4,926 11,964 | 2,745 575 
B. 1,261 14,363 4,617 | 478 iS. 5,262 18,264 12,299 | 243 
1935 Iw. wae 66 379 | 628 |W. 3 72 267 302 
D. sa i 354 155 ||D. 1 182 366 100 


| i 
| i 
B, bachelors; 8, spinsters; W, widowed; D. divorced. 


Further details of the ages and condition of persons married each year 
are published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 
*17683—B 
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In 1935 approximately 75 per cent. of first marriages among men and 
88 per cent. among women were celebrated before attaining age 30, and the 
majority of marriages of persons over 45 years of age were re-marriages of 
one or both of the contracting parties, the proportion of such marriages 
being 62 per cent. among men and 62 per cent. among women. 

The following statement shows the average age at marriage both of bride: 
grooms and of brides in various years since 1905. The difference between 
the ages at marriage of males and females is on the average about 34 years, 
the males being the older. These averages are calculated from the age last 
birthday so that an addition of .5 of a year will have to be made to give 
exact average age at marriage. 


| 


; Average Age oI— Average Age of— i | Average Age of— | Average Age of— 
Year. : | . | Year. i | 
eae Bachelors. |All Brides. |Spinsters. aise Bachelors. |All Brides.| Spinsters, 
| 
years. years, years, years. | years. years. years. years. 
1905 | 291 28°2 25°0 24:2 || 1981 | 23°7 27°3 25:0 | 24°0 
! 
1910 | 29°0 28°2 25-3 | 246 | 1982! 28-2 26'8 | 246 | 236 
| : | i 
! ! / ' ! | 
1915 | 28:7 | 280 25°5 | 25:0 | 1983 | 23°3 27-0 24:6 | 23°% 


1920 29°53 | 285 | Wl | 252 ) 1934 | 284 | Q71 | 249 | 239 


1925 | 29°4 28°1 25°8 24°8 1935 | 284 | 271 | 249 24:0: 


1930 | 29-0 27°6 25°3 24°2 l 


| } 
] | 


The average age at marriage of bachelors in 1935 was more than twelve 
months lower than in 1905. In the case of spinsters the average age 
increased by a year between 1905 and 1920, and hag since declined below the 
former level. 

Marriages of Minors. 

The number of minors married at each individual age is shown annualty 
jn the Statistical Register. The number of brides at each age under 21 in 
1935, were 1 at 13, 8 at 14, 53 at 15, 264 at 16, G49 at 17, 1,214 at 18, 1,450 
at 19, 1,618 at 20. The corresponding number of bridegrooms were 1 at 
15, 9 at 16, 42 at 17, 158 at 18, 379 at 19, and 662 at 20. 

The following are the numbers and proportions of brides and bridegrooms 
married under the age of 21 years:— 


: i| | : 
* 1 t a 
annore, —) gBrgpartion fo | [anos | ISA 
Period. 7 il Period. | | 1 
| Bride- | Brides. | Bride- Brides. | Bride- | Brides. , Bride- | Brides, 
| grooms. grooms, , | grooms. grooms. 
i i \ H 
! if ; 
per | per | | | per per 
i cent. , cent. |) | ! i cent. | cent. 
1875-79...| 683 ) 7,278 2-74 | 29-19 |1920-24..., 4,712 | 19,982} 5-13 | 21-75 
1880-84...| 827 | 9,203 | 2-45 , 27-32 1925-29... 7,000 195508 | 7-19 | 26-19 
1885-89... 939 | 9,623) 2-45 | 25-06 |11930-34.... 6,880 | 24,429 | 7-70 | 27-53 
1890-94...) 847 | 9,803 | 2-18 | 24-65 2980 ...| 1,401 | 5,053 | 8-06 | 29-07 
1895-99... 1,197 |10,475 | 2-75 | 24-08 1931 ..., 1,402 | 4,698 | 9-12 | 30-55 
1900-04...| 1,669 | 11,970} 3-26 ; 23-38 |/1932 is 1,404 | 4,862! 8-09 | 28-00 
1905-09..., 2,609 | 14,378 | 4-32 | 23-80 1983...) 1,833 | 4,890 | 7-24 | 26-58 
1910-14... 3,579 | 17,821 | 448 , 22-31 1934 12] 1.290 | 4926 | 6:38 24-37 
1915-19...) 3.188 |15,718| 4-15 20-49 [1935.1 1,251 | 5,266 5°59 | 23-55 
| : ] | lL i 
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The proportion of minors among bridegrooms reached the lowest recorded 
figure, 1.89 per cent., in 1890. Since then, except for the war years, there 
was a sustained though fluctuating increase up to 1931, when the propor- 
tion was 9.12 per cent. Subsequent years show a continuous decline. 

Among brides the proportion of minors has always been much larger than 
among bridegrooms, but has deereased continuously, with irregular fluctua- 
tions until the low level of 20.79 per cent. was reached in 1921. The 
proportion then increased rapidly to 30.55 per cent. in 1981, when it-was 
at its highest level: since 1875. Since 1931 the proportion of female minors 
has decreased to the same extent as male minors. 


Mark Signatures in Marriage Registers. 

In 1870 the proportion of signatures made in the marriage register with 
marks was as high as 188.8 per 1,000, but the number of persons who signed 
in this way was only 43 in 1935, equal to 1.9 per 1,000 persons married 
ain the year. 


Marriages according to Denomination, 

Of the marriages performed in New South Wales in 1935, 20,552, equiva- 
lent to 91.91 per cent. of the total, were celebrated by ministers of religion 
licensed under the authority of the Registrar-General. The number con- 
tracted before district registrars was 1,809, being 8.09 per cent. of the 
total. 

The following table gives the number and proportion per cent, of mar- 
viages registered by the several denominations during 1935 in comparison 
with the previous ten years :— 


Denomination. e eee ag aa 7 
| Marviages, | Proportion |) atarringes. | ProPorujon 
‘Church of England... st 76,918 | 41-32 jl 9,050 40:47 
Roman Catholic... ...| 38,915 20.91 | 4,730 21-15 
Presbyterian... os 23,968 | 12-88 | 2,705 | 12-10 
Methodist 2.00. 21,023 | 11-29 2,568 | 11-48 
Congregational ... ote 4,141 | 2-23 | 470 2-10 
Baptist ete 2,990 | 161 | 392 175 
Church of Christ... See 958 | co 152 70 
Salvation Army... Bes 865 | 460) 93 41 
Hebrew ade oe se 498 27 | 47 21 
All Other Sects... ae 2,060 | Ll 345 1-54 
Registrars’ Offices... ... 13,799 74] | 1,809 8-69 
Total Marriages ...| 186,135 | 100-00 || 22,361 | 100-00 
Divorces. 


The number of marriages dissolved annually by divorce and decree of 
nullity has inereased materially during recent years, and they are now of 
considerable magnitude in relation to the number of marriages celebrated 
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annually, Particulars of the duration of such marriages and number of 
issue are shown in the chapter, “Law Courts,” of this Year Book. 

The number of marriages dissolved in New South Wales by decrees of 
divorce made absolute or by declarations of nullity in 1935 was 1,188, being 


in the proportion of 5.1 per cent. to the number of marriages celebrated 
during the year. 


RATES OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND OF NATURAL 
INCREASE, 1860-1935. 


pt 
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The numbers at the side of the Graph represent rates per 1,000 of mean population. 


Live Birtss. 


The birthrate showed a steady downward tendency from 1864 to 1888. 
It fell sharply from 1888 until 1903, but there was then an improvement 
until 1912. During the war years (1914-1919) coincident with the decline 
in the marriage rate, there was a very rapid falling-off in the birth-rate, 
with a recovery to normal in 1920. After 1920, despite a temporary revival 
in the marriage rate until 1927, the birth rate was at a record low figure 
in each successive year until 1934. In 1935 the birth rate increased slightly, 


evidently as a consequence of the rapidly increasing marriage rate since 
1981. 
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The following table shows the average annual number of live births and 
the birth-rate per 1,000 of the total population since 1880 :— 


1 ! 


pens eee id eee Ii; meskes. | mmencmeel | Bias: 
Live Births. Population. | Live Births. Population. 
i 
1880-84 30,417 37°89 1920-24 54,321 25-20 
1885-89 36,877 36°85 | 1925-29 53,814 22°40 
1890-94 39,550 33:90 | 1930-34 46,459 18-02 
1895-99 37,042 2868 || 1931 | 47,724 18°67 
1900-04 | 37,498 | 26°99 | 1982 44,908 | 17-41 
1905-09 4,788 =| «Sores =|, 938 | Sais «S| (16-98 
1910-14 50,190 28-79 | 1934 43,335 | 16-52 
1915-19 51,331 | 2664 | 1935 44,676 16°89 
U 


The rates shown above are calculated by the usual “crude” method of 
relating the births to the total population, which is not altogether satis- 
factory. A preferable method for purposes of strict analysis is to relate 
the number of mothers at various ages giving birth to children to the total 
number of women at corresponding ages, or to relate the annual number 
of births to the number of women of child-bearing ages living during the 
year. Unfortunately these methods can be followed with exactitude only at 
census dates, since at any other time it is very difficult to make a reliable 
estimate of the number living at various ages, on account of migration and 
other influences. 

The birth-rate per 1,000 women living at various groups of reproductive 
ages, from 15 to 45 years, have been calculated for the census years up to 
1983, and are shown in the following table:— 


‘ "Decrease per 
Age G | ! : 
pein ta 1891. | 1901, 1911. | 1921. | 1933, San a ony. 
a i | 
| 
15-19 35°30 | 30°87 33°75 32°72 29°73 | 15'8 
20-24 | 170:90 | 134 °65 141-45 | 14657 | 106-05 37°9 
25-29 247°48 | 177°95 187°35 ; 162-99 | 119-68 51°6 
30-34 238-81 168-42 | 161-20 140°18 94°39 | 60°5 
35 -39 196-15, 136°60 | 12227 | 101°71 | 59-23 | 69°8 
40-44 | 96°61 70-79 54°51 43°78 24-04 75°1 
| ecaiee re % —a, 
15-44 161°74 117-46 118°50 109-84 | 72:57 55°1 
| 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that there has been a decline of 
55.1 per cent. in the birthrate since 1891 and that the decline has 
been general in all age-groups. It was more marked at the later than 
at the earlier ages, and became increasingly pronounced as age advanced. 
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The contrast in expericnce in regard to the first and last quinquennia 
of the normal years of child-bearing is particularly striking. Whereas the 
birth-rate for women in the last quiuquennium of child bearing years in 
1891 was 174 per cent. greater than the rate for those in the first quin- 
quennium of child bearing years, the corresponding proportion in 1921 was 
only 84 per cent. greater, and in 1933 it was 19 per cent. lower. The rate 
in age-group 20-24 showed a persistent improvement from 1901 to 1921, but 
in 1938 dropped to the lowest level yet recorded. 

An outstanding feature of the comparison is the rapidity with which 
the downward trend of the birthrate gathered momentum during the last 
intercensal period, so that the relative decline during this period of twelve 
years—1921 to 1933—was greater than the decline during the previous 
thirty years—i891 to 1921. This was most marked in the group 2) to 
24 years, the fall being 27.6 pex cent. between 1921 and 1933 and 14.2 
per cent. between 1891 and 1921. The relative decline in each group is 
shown below :— 


Decrease per cent, in Birth 
Rates. 


Age Group, ets 
| 


1891 to 1921, | 1921 to 1933. 


Years, 

Te-LGncc- gee. S. . ets” aay J 7:3 9-9 
ORG She cakes aie ee J 142 27-6 
Ope a tas owes | aaa a J 818 29-6 
SOBs Gas Gee. Fs , 413 | B27 
BOSE nk ise ase, Lee | 482 | 418 
Adoy <ih. sa ae | 847 45-1 
ie a re ee me a 

| { 


The erude birth-rate for New South Wales was 34.5 per cent. lower in 
4933 than in 1921. The rate, calculated on the basis of the number of 
women of reproductive age, was 33.9 per cent. lower. 

The crude birth-rates per 1,000 of the population of each State, of the 
Commonwealth and of New Zealand in the last six years are given in the 
following table:— 


State. 1930, | 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935. 
| | | | 

New South Wales ...| 20°59 18°67 1741 16:99 16°52 | 16°89 
Victoria ie veel = 18°55 16°86 | 15°19 | 15°60 15:20 , 15°16 
Queensland ... | 20°80 | 19-28 . 18°56 ; 1814 | 18:17 / 1881 
South Australia...) 17420 | 1577. UT4 | 15°82 1450 | 14:14 
Western Australia ...) 21°44 1977 =, «1831 ' 17-95 | 17°66 | 18°23 
Tasmania... ..| 21°66 21:18 | 1978 | 19°93 19-5] | 19°41 
Commonwealth a 19°86 18°16 16°86 | 16°78 16°39 16°55 
New Zealand | 18°80 18°42 | 17°09 | 16°59 16°47 16°13 


Birth-Rates—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


_Data for distinguishing the births in the nietropolis from those in other 
districts are not available on a comparable basis beyond 1st January, 1927, 
because the births since that date have been allocated according to the 
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usual address of the mother and not according to the district of registra- 
tion as formerly. The municipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, Granville, 
Lidcombe and Parramatta were added to the metropolitan area in 1929, 
and the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere and the Pitt 
and Merrylands wards of Holroyd were added in 1933. For the purpose 
of comparison in the following table the metropolitan figures for years 
prior to 1933 have been adjusted to the present boundaries :— 


| Number of Live Births. Live Births per'1,000 of Population. 
Year, 2 

| ntetropot, | *epginder | ep Fut | artropats. | Pepsinger | Ney gout 
1927 | 22,861 30,997 i 53,858 | 20°19 24°37 22°40 
1928 » 23,580 31,220 | 54,800 20°33 24:01 22°27 
1929 22,606 30,066 52,672 19°88 ; 22:01 21°04 
1930 | 22,201 29,985 | 52,136 18°51 22°46 20°59 
1931 19,293 28,431 , 47,724 15°92 21:15 18°67 
1932 17,774 27,131 44,905 14°52 20°01 17°41 
1933. | ‘17,088 27,112 | 44,195 13°83 19°84 16:98 
1934 16,538 26,797 43,335 13°30 19°41 16°52 
193 16,907 27,769 | 44,676 13°52 19 91 16°89 


The age and sex constitution of the metropolitan population is consider- 
ably different from that of the remainder of the State, therefore, compari- 
sons of crude birth-rates are to be taken with reserve. That, on a compar- 
able basis, the birth rate in the remainder of the State is higher than in the. 
metropolis is indicated by the rates per 1,000 of all women aged 15-44. In 
1933 this rate was 54.66 in the metropolis and 92.19 in the remainder of the. 
State. These figures, however, are not strictly con1parable as the proportion. 
of married women of child-bearing age is greater in the remainder of the- 
State than in the metropolis. In 1921 these proportions were 57 per cent. 
and 51 per cent. respectively, but data are not yet available from the 1933.. 
census to determine the present position. 


The Sexes of Children. 


Of the 44,676 children born during 1935 (exclusive of those still-born); 
22,790 were males and 21,886 were females, the proportion being 104.1 
males to 100 females. As far as observation extends, the number of female. 
births has not exceeded that of males in any year, although the difference. 
has sometimes been very small. 

The table below shows the number of males born alive to every 100 
females born alive, both in nuptial and ex-nuptial births, since 1880:— ~ 


{ Nuptial Ex-Nuptial | All Live Nuptial Ex-Nuptial All Live 


vous | oft | oe, | “ibtia? || vom. | oho | RE, | Ma 
1880-84 164°9 103°9 104°8 | 1920-24: 104°6 107°3 104°8 
1885-89 105°4 98°8 105'1— ; 1925-29, 105°6 1065 105°7 
1890-94 105°7 105°4 105°7 1980-34) 105-5 103°1 105°4 
1895-99 105°0 105°4 105°1 | 1981 ) 1063 99°1 105°9- 
1900-04 104°3 102°8 104°2 * 1932 | 106-2 103°6 106-1. 
1905-09 105:0 104°9 105°0 i 1933 107°0 98°3 106 6: 
1910-14 105:2 105-0 105°2 |, 1934 104°0 15-9 | 104'1 
1915-19 105°3 1040 105°2 | 1935 103°9 108°8 104.1 
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Plural Births. 


Prior to 1935 cases of plural births with one child only born alive were 
often recorded as single births. With the introduction of compulsory 
registration of stillbirths, as from 1st April, 1935, all cases of plural 
births are recorded, the consequent increase in the number of cases being 
reflected in the statement that whereas in 1934 only 15 cases of twins with 
one child stillborn were recorded there were 55 such: cases in 1935. 

During the year 1935 there were 477 cases of plural births, of which one 
child or more was registered. They consisted of 475 cases of twins; and 
2 cases of triplets. The live children born as twins numbered 895 (447 
males and 448 females), whilst 55 were stillborn, end the live children born 
as triplets numbered 6 (5 males and 1 female) none being stillborn. 

Of the plural births shown above 26 cases of twins were ex-nuptial. 

The number of children born at plural births was 2.02 per cent. of the 
total births. 

The following table shows the number of cases of twins and triplets born 
in New South Wales during the year 1935 in comparison with the number 
in the previous ten years, excluding those cascs in which all were stillborn, 
and distinguishing nuptial and ex-uuptial :-— 


| Twins. Triplets. j , Twins. Triplets. 

‘ | 
1935 Nuptial .. | 449 | 2 |, 1925-34 Nuptial «|. 5,007 | 50 
EeNuptial | 26 |_| Ex-Nuptial zl dah «gs 
Total... «| 475 2 | Total 5229 | 50 


Nore,—There was one nuptial case of quadruplets in 1930, the previous case being in 1913, 


The total number of confinements (excluding stillbirths) recorded during 
the ten years 1926-35 was 486,363, hence the rates per million confinements 
were 10,581 cases of twins and 95 of triplets; otherwise stated, there were 
‘141 cases of plural births in every 1,000 confin2ments. 


Ex-Nupriurt Live Brrrus. 


The number of ex-nuptial live births in 1935 was 2,028, equal to 4.53 per 
cent. of the total live births and 0.77 per 1,000 of population. A statement 
of the ex-nuptial births in New South Wales since 1900 is given below :— 


| Ratio per TT Lae 'Ratio per 
' Number of ; “ | | Number of | 

t. to | Crude Rate}: H ant. to |Crude Rate 
Period. Be apa! “Total ier 1,000 of |! Period. j ee “Total or 1,000 of 

Births. pone Population.|’ Births. me a Population, 
1900-04 ... 2,596 | 6:92 1-87 "1930-34 we 2,848 5:05 | “91 
1905-09... 2,915 6-98 1-92 1981 ... ...| 2,547 5-34 1-00 
1910-14...) 2,872 | 5-72 165 | 1932 ... ...| 2,350 5-23 | +92 
1915-19 ; 2,581 5:03 1:34 1933 ... ...! 2,233 | 5-05 86 
1920-24 wl 2,657 | 4:89 1-23 19384 ... ...] 2,069 4-77 “79 
1925-29 vat 2,725 5-06 1:13 i we wel = 2,023 | 4-58 “17 

i ] 

| | | 


Over the whole State the proportion cf ex-nuptial to total live births has 
declined in a marked degree since 1905. It rose gradually to 7.37 per 
cent. in 1905, after which a rapid decline occurred to 4.80 per cent. in 
1916. The ratio rose again during the years 1917 to 1919, when the number 
of legitimate births declined, and it fell to 4.88 per cent. in 1920. In sub- 
sequent years, to 1930 the ratio was fairly constant, but a rise to 5.34 per 
cent. in 1931 was followed by a continuous decline. 
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The most accurate test as to the extent of ex-nupial births is obtained by 
Telating the total number of such births recorded to the number of un- 
married women of child-bearing age. This can only be done satisfactorily 
at census periods, but it indicates that, though the proportion of such births 
was increasing up to about 1890, it declined considerably in the next 
thirty years, the proportion of ex-nuptial children born, per 1,000 unmarried 
women aged 15 to 45, having fallen from 18.41 in 1891 to 16.10 in 1901, 14.18 
in 1911, and 12.49 in 1921, a decrease of 32 per cent. since 1891. Data 
are not yet available from the census in 19383. 


The Legitimation Act, 1902. 


In 1902 an Act was passed to legitimise children born before the marriage 
of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to the marriage 
existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the scope of 
its purpose born before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be 
legitimised from birth by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled 
to the status of offspring born in wedlock. The total number of registra- 
tions under the Act up to the end of the year 1985 was 12,864. The number 
in each year of the last ten years is shown in the following table:— 


Year. ) Registrations, Year. | Registrations. 
= _ HT _ 

i t 
1902-1924 7,367 1930 | 385 
1925 414 | 1931 \ 472 
1926 532 iH 1932 443 
1927 | 646 1933 456 
1928 668 {: 1934 47% 
1929 | 496 "1985 | 50T 

WE \ 

STILLBIRTHS, 


From the 1st April, 1935, when the compulsory registration of stillbirths 
became operative, until the 81st December, 1935, there were 1,062 stillbirths 
registered in the State. Of these 570 were males and 492 females, the 
‘masculinity (116 males to 100 females) being considerably higher than 
amongst the live births (104 males to 100 females). 

Amongst ex-nuptial births the frequency of stillbirth is higher than 
amongst the nuptial births, the respective proportions being 40.99 and 29.84 
stillbirths to 1,000 of all births (live and still). 

Of the total stillbirths 447 were in the metropolis and 615 in the re- 
mainder of the State the proportion per 1,000 of all births (live and still) 
being 33.54 in the former and 28.39 in the latter. 

Details of the stillbirths registered in the nine months abovementioned 
were as follow:— 


Rate per 1,000 of All 


Number of Stillbirths. Births (Live and Still). Iproportion| Male 
- = _| of stillbirths 
Year. | Nuptial. Ex-nuptial. pay eras 
ee SS fee oy Exe | Still- Still- 
| | i Total. | Nuptialinuptial.) Total. | pirths. births. 
‘Males. eenaies) Males.’ Females! 
I d i I 
i ; j i 
; . i i Per cent.' 
1935 (April to] 532 | 464 | 38 28 | 1,062 | 29-84 | 40-99 | 30-35 6-21 116 


December). | | 
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Prior to the date upon which compulsory registration was introduced the 
only information available in respect of stillbirths was the notification ot 
such by midwives registered under the Nurses Registration Act. These 
numbered 819 in 1932, 921 in 1933, 847 in 1934 and 889 in 1935, but as 
notifications are made only by registered midwives in private practice these 
figures are not of much value. 


NatuRAL [NCREASE. 


The excess of births over deaths or “natural increase,” during 1935 was 
90,129, equal to 7.61 per 1,000 of the population. 
The following table shows the natural increase of population since 


1590 :— 


| Natural Incréase — Whole State. eoeeneg 

Bo | per 1,000 of 

Population. 

Males. 1 Females. | Total. 
i 

1890-94 | 57,233 | 64,413 | 121,646 | 20°79 
1895-99 | 49,885 57,746 | 107,631 16-67 
1900-04 | 49,695 58,152 | 107,847 15°52 
1905-09 | 61,652 68,993 130,645 17-23 
1910-14! 75,648 84,539 | 160,187 18°38 
1915-19 | 71,992 82,005 153,997 15°98 
1920-24 80,484 89,075 | 169,559 15°73 
1925-29 | 73,812 82,169 | 155,981 12:98 
1930-34 | 57,160 65,446 122,606 9°51 
1931 12,647 13,793 26,440 10°34 
1932 11,008 12,549 | 23,548 9-13 
1933 | 10,072 | (11,801 21,873 8-40 
1934 | 8,981 10,930 19,861 137 
1935 | 8,899 11,230 | 20,29 7-61 


Despite slight fluctuations the rate of natural increase is declining, and 
aince 1922 the decline has been rapid. On account of the decrease in 
death-rates, the rate of natural increase prior to the war period had been 
improving slightly for about sixteen years. The increase per 1,000 of 
population for the five years 1915-19, however, was 13 per cent. lower than 
that for the previous quinquennium; in 1922 it showed a slight improve- 
ment as compared with the years immediately preceding it, but the average 
for the five years ending 1935, shows a decline cf 53 per cent. below the 
pre-war quinquennium 1910-14. 

Although the number of males born is more numerous than that of 
females, the increase of population from the excess of births over deaths is 
greatly in favour of the latter, since there is a disproportionately large 
number of deaths among males. During the ten years which closed with 
1935, the number of females added to the population by excess of births 
over deaths exceeded the males by 17,050, or 14 per cant. 
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The respective increases from natural and migratory causes are shown in 
chapter “Population” of this Year Book. 

Analyses of the natural and migratory increases in the population of the 
State since 1861 and of the various divisions of the State since 1911 are 
shown on pages 641 and 648 of this Year Book. 

In the last twelve years, despite slight fluctuations, there has been a 
considerable decline in the rates of natural increase in all the Australian 
States, and in New Zealand. In the majority of the States the rate for 
1935 is slightly higher than in the previous year. The table below shows 
the rates per 1,000 of population since 1930:— 


State. 19380. | 1931. 1932. 1938. 1934. | 1925, 
t } t 
| 
New South Wales... 12°20 10°84 13 841 757 7°61 
Victoria ... oon 9°62 7°39 5°89 6°00 5.01 513 
Queensland we | 12°61 11°15 10°21; 9°30 9-59 9°15 
South Australia ... i 8°96 7°28 616 6°83 5:24 5°31 
Western Australia | 12°65 | 11:26 | 9-76 9 31 £43 88 
Tasmania ets 12°84 12°03 10°88 10°33 9°27 9:16 
Commonwealth .., 11°30 9°49 8:23 7°86 7:07 7°09 
New Zealand ies 10°24 10°08 9°07 8°61 7°99 791 
Deratus. 


The deaths during 1935 numbered 24,547, equal to a rate of 9.98 per 
1,000 of the mean population. ‘Of the total, 13,891 were males and 10,656 
females, the rate for the former being 11.37 and for the latter 8.16 per 
1,000 living of each of the sexes. The average annual number of deaths 
from 1880, with the rate per 1,000 of population, in quinquennial periods, 
was as follows :— 


7 - 

Average Annual Number of Deaths. I Dean. of ey 

Period. : SS paar aif 5; of Male to 

Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. eae 
{ ( 

1880-84 7,286 5,124 | 32,410 | 16°55 14°14 15°46 117 
1885-89 8,461 6,043 | 14,504 || 15°48 13°36 14°49 115 
1890-94 8,877 6,344 15,221 14:06 11°77 13°01 119 
1895-99 | 9,002 ; 6,514 | 15,516 |) 13-11 10°77 12°01 122 
1900-04 = 9, 195 6,733 15,928 || 12°65 10°17 11:47 124 
1905-09 9,076 6,583 — 15,659 || 11°52 9:04 10°33 127 
1910-14 ; 10,598 7,555 , 18,153 |) 11°59 | Oll 10°41 127 
1915-19 | 11,919 8,613 20,532 | 12°20 ; 9:07 10°66 135. 
1920-24 13,696 8,713 20,409 | 10°64 |; 8:25 9°47 129 
1925-29 12,886 9,732 22,618 | 10°52 | 8:27 9°42 127 
1930-34 , 12,410 9,528 21,938 ; 9°48 7°50 8°51 126 
1931 ' 11,98 9,386 21,284 | 916 | 7:46 8°33 123: 
1932 12,110 | 9247 ' 21,357 || 9:25 7°28 8°28 127 
1933 12727 | 9.595 22,392 || 9-65 7-48 8:58 129 
1934 18,173 ' 10,3801 :; 23,474 ; 991 7 96 8°95 124 
1935 13,891 10,656 : 24,547 11:37 i 816 | 9:28 139 


The death-rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but faster for 
females than for males. As shown above, the rate for both sexes combined 
during the five years 1880-84 was 78 per cent. higher than that experienced 
during the five vears 1931-35. Many causes are responsible for this imprave- 
ment, such as the enforcement of Health Acts, the advance of science, 
and the better education of the people. The remarkable effect of these 
factors on the death-rates of the population in the early years of life is 
dealt with later in connection with deaths o* children under 1 year and 
under 5 years. 
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A table of the death-rates per 1,000 of mean population in each of the 
Australian States and in New Zealand from 1939 to 1935 is shown below :— 


| | 


f { 
State. 1930. 1931, | 1932. | 19383, 1934. 1935. 
New South Wales...| 839 | 933 | 898 | 8658 895 | 9-28 
Victoria ... Sex 8:93 | O47 g29 | 9:59 10°19 | 10:03 
Queensland Ss 8:19 » $4 835 S84 ; 8d7 | 916 
South Australia...) 846 8°49 8°58 8:44 | 9°26 8°83 
Western Australia 8°80 ;  Sdl 854 . 864 9°23 | 9:25 
Tasmania 8°82 . 915 8°90 | 9°60 10°23 | 10°25 
Commonwealth 8°56 8°67 8°63 8:92 9°32 9°46 
New Zealand we =: 856 | 8°34 $02 7°98 8-48 | 8:22 
| | 


This comparison represents the respective crude death-rates of the States 
enumerated, but the rates should be used with caution in so far as differ- 
ences in the age and sex constitution of the individual populations have 
not been taken into account, therefore the rates are not strictly coniparable 
with each other as showing the true incidence of mortality in the various 
States. 

Such a comparison can be made by applying the rates of mortality in 
age and sex groups to a standard population embodying a fixed distribution 
according to age and sex. ‘The resultant rates constitute an index of 
mortality or weighted average death-rate which, in effect, shows what would 
have been the death-rate if the age and sex distribution of the population 
compared each year had been in accordance with the standard adopted. The 
standard used is identical with that provided by the International Statistical 
Institute in Part II, p. viii of the Annuaire International de Statistique, 
1917. 

The index of mortality so calculated for each of the Australian States 
and New Zealand is shown below :— 


; fl 
State. | 1930. 1931. | 1982. 1933. | 1934. 1935. 

1 | | | | 
New South Wales 9°54 9:59 955 | 9°75 S96 § 918 
Victoria... sii 9°31 9°88 9°72 | 1002 , 930 | 908 
Queensland vc 9:03 | 9-04 9°31 | 10°28 | 884 | 9°39 
South Australia...) 8°69 | 869 8°79 876 | 8:39 7:97 
Western Australia.. 11-16 =| 10°99 W115 11-04 | 9°45 9°47 
Tasmania ... vee 9°66 | 1014 | 9°88 | 10°39 | 9-43 9°54 
Commonwealth | 938 | 9°56 54 9°86 | 9-04 9:10 
New Zealand 8°58 | 8-24 | 787 | 773 | 8-10 771 


i 


It is necessary to emphasise that the above rates are hypothetical and 
are serviceable only tor purposes of comparison inter se and with death- 
rates of other countries calculated on the same basis. The age and sex 
distribution in the standard population is supposititious, being based on an 
agglomeration of European populations. 


Death-rates—Age and Sex. 


The remarks already made regarding the limitations in the use of crude 
birth-rates apply also to the conclusions to be drawn from tables of crude 
death-rates published above. The age and sex distribution of a population 
are most important factors to be considered in comparing death-rates. In 
New South Wales since 1925 more than half the deaths each year have 
been of persons over 55 years of age. The rates of mortality below and 
above that age in the three years 1932-384 were 4.03 and 38.91 per 1,000 
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respectively. It follows that any variation in the proportion of persons 
in the various age groups will have a considerable bearing on the death- 
rate of the whole population. 

Again the death-rate of males is much higher than that of females. Con- 
sequently an increase in the proportion of females will be reflected in a 
corresponding decrease in the general rate. 

In the following table death-rates are given for each sex in the principal 
age-groups during the triennial periods around each census since 1881. 


{ 
Death Rate per 1,000 Living—All Causes. lReduction 
sper cent, 

] 1880-82 to 
1880-82, | 1890-92. | 1900-02. | 1910-12. | 1920-22, | 1939-34. | 1932-84, 


i 


Age Group (Years), 


Males , 
0-4... soe eee) 4T45 38-70 33-88 24-69 21-49 [ 12-52 74 


5-9... sae tee 313 | 3-51 | 2-16 2-05 1-85 141) 55 
W-14 | 45 2-21 201 | 170! 158! 1-23 50 
15-19 .., Pon tal 3°85 | 3-33 | 3:43 243 | 2-17 1:68 | 56 
20-24 ... ue ne 5-79 4-74 | 4-71 | 3:32 ; = 2-70 | 2-28 | 61 
25-34 ... ie ase 7-64 6-50 5-56 | 431 | 3-75 | 249 | 67 
3544 .., a we | 12-25 9-92 | 877} 698 602 | 456! 63 
45-54 .., oe --{ 18-99 16-23 , 14:56 | 12-45 10-86 | 9-56 50 
55-64 ... ey ...| 35-50 | 29-76 | 27-59 25-13 23-04 21.31; 40 
65-74 ... oan «| 67-23 | 61-89 | 60-13 55-69 51-61 49.26 27 
75 and over ... «| 162-71 | 14635 149-50 | 144-47 | 142-99 | 128.48 2] 

All Ages... | 16-72 14-24 12:90 | 11-59 10-72 | 9-60 43 

Rate in 1880-82 = | 

100. e| 100 85 77 69 64: 57 eee 
Females. 

O- 4... ot v]| 42:19 33-45 | 3037 | 20-71 16-94 10.06 76 
5-9... fee a 277, 3-26 1:99 | = 1-76 1-64 1.18 | 57 
10-14 ... tee aa 2:22, 1:75] 1:69 1:37 1-20 +83 63 
15-19 ... ane tee 3-56 3-03 2-49 | 1-92 1-61 1:34) 62 
20-24 .., ae ie 5:31 4-14 3-82 3:17 2-43 2-03 62 
25-34 .., tes sae 7-90 6-07 544 4:21 3-65 2-64 | 67 
35-44 ... ave s[ 1110 | 8-86 753 | 5:96 4:88 3-99 | 64 
45-54 .., ses | 15-09 11-86 10-36 9-06 7:90 7.03 53 
55-84... bea | 26°83 | 22-56 | 20:02 | 17-60 15-73 14.21 47 
65-74 ... eee wef 56-95 52-69 46:18 | 44-46 39-11 36.45 , 36 
75 and over ... | 138-58 | 142-28 | 134-48 | 125-29 | 124-53 | 107.40; 22 

All Ages... w| 1407 | 11-82] 10-28 | 9-09 8-23 7:57 46 

Rate in 1880-82 = | | 

100... «| 100 84 73 65 58 54 aac 
Persons, 

0-4... er | 44:86 | 36:12 | 32:15 | 22-74 19-25 1131! 75 
5-9... ie ae 2:95 3:39 2-08 1-91 1-75 1:30 56 
10-14 ... oe +a 2:33 | 1:98 1:85 1-54 1-39 1:03 56 
15-19 ... as tee 3-70 | 3-18 2-96 | 2:18 1-90 | 151 59 
20-24... 0 | BT 1 4B 4:26 3:24 | 2-56 2-16 61 
25-34 ... Si oe 7-75; 632 550} 4:26, 3-70; 2-56 67 
45-54 ... as ..| 17-54 | 14-48 12:79 10-97 9-46 8-33 52 


55-64... sis we} 32-07 | 
65-74 .., nas we) 63-37 | 
75 and over ... w| 154-09 | 


or 
© 
OQ 
a 
or 
ia 
ns 
a 
a 
2 
for) 
ran 
i 
ot 
foo} 
_ 
i 
ow 
Q 
bo 
oo 
bo 


35-44 ... vee «| 11-79 | 9-49 8-23 650 | 5-47 4:27 63 
| 
| 
| 


AllAges ... «| 15-52 


Rate in 1880-82 = 
100... | 100 
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There was a steady reduction in the death-rates throughout the period, 
the improvement being greatest at ages under 5 years, then in the group. 
25 to 34 years. The rates for females were reduced to a greater extent 
than the rates for males in every age group up to 75 years, except at ages 
25 to 84 years. It is noticeable that the reduction at ages 1) to 14 years. 
was 63 per cent. amongst females and only 50 per cent. amongst males,. 
the difference in rate of reduction amongst males and females being greatest 
in this group and at ages 65 to 74 years. Above that age improved condi- 
tions naturally had less effect. 


The ages at which death-rates are most favourable are between 10 ang 
14 years; and between the ages of 5 and 45 years they are generally con~ 
siderably below the average. 


Expectation of Life. 

The effect of the improvement in death-rates in increasing the duration 
of life in Australia is indicated in the following statement, which shows. 
the average expectation of life at specified ages, according to the Australian 
mortality experience of the decades from 1881 to 1910 and the three years 
1920-22, Australian life tables for the period around the census of 1933 
have not yet been compiled. 


Males. Females. 

Age. ‘ | rs 
1881-90. |1891-1900.| 1901-10. | 1920-22. | 1881-00. 1891-1900.| 1901-10. 1920-22,. 

Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. Years. | Years. | Years. | Years, 

0 wef 47-20 | 51-08 ; 55-20 | 59-15 | 50-84 | 54-76 | 58-84 63-31 
10 ve| 48°86 | 51-43 53:53 ; 56-01 ! 51-95 54:46 56:39 59:20 
20 | 40:58 | 42-81 44-74 | 46-99 || 43-43 | 45-72 | 47-52 50-03: 
30 wo] 33-64 | 35-11 36-52 | 38-44 | 36-13 | 37:86 | 39:33 | 41-48: 
40 ve] 26:50 | 27-65 | 28-56 | 30-05 | 29-08 | 30-49 31-47 | 33-14 
50 ee] 19°74 20-45 21:16 | 22-20 22-06 | 22-93 23-69 , 24-90 
60 eel 18°77 13-99 | 14:35 15-08 | 15-39 15-86 16-20 17-17 
70 abe 8-82 | 8-90 8-67 9-26 | 9-70 9-89 9-96 | 10-41 
80 ae 5-11 5:00 | 4-96 5-00 | 5:27 5-49 5-73 5-65 
90 ee 2-91 2-91 2-64 2-60 | 2:98 | 3-07 | 2-99 , 291 
100 | 182; 129) Lg} 147 (187; 188) 124 18h 

U 3B i | 


Deaths—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


A summary of the annual deaths and death rates in the metropolis and 
in the remainder of the State during the last nine years is shown below. 
Data for comparison with earlier years are not available owing to a change 
in the method of classification introduced at the beginning of the year 1927 
by which the deaths are grouped aceording to the usual residence of the 
deceased persons, whereas they were allocated formerly to the district of 
yegistration. The area included in the metropolis was extended in 
January, 1929, by the addition of the municipalities of Auburn, Banks- 
town, Granville, Lideombe and Parramatta, and in January, 1933, by the 
addition of the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere and 
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the Pitt and Merrylands wards of Holroyd, and for the purposes of the 
comparison shown below the metropolitan figures for years prior to 1933 


have been adjusted to the present boundaries. 


Metropolis. Remainder of the State. New South Wales. 
a | Number of | Rate Number of Rate | Number of Rate 
Deaths. ce Deaths. Merenee Deaths. ane 
1927 11,756 10°38 11,014 8°66 22,770 9°47 
1928 11,611 10°01 11,083 8°52 22,694 9:22 
1929 12,585 11:07 12,030 8°8] 24,615 9°83 
1930 10,976 9°15 10,276 771 21,252 8°39 
1931 11,020 9:09 10,264 7:63 21,284 8°33 
1932 10,981 8:97 10,576 7°66 21,357 8:28 
1933 11,580 9°37 10,742 7°86 22,322 8°58 
1934 11,847 9°53 11,627 8°42 23,474 8:95 
1935 12,552 10°04 11,995 8°60 24,547 9°28 


The death rate appears to be higher 
country, but crude rates should be used with caution, owing to differences 
in the proportions of each sex and in the various age groups of the popula- 
tions of these divisions. 


Tur Morrtarity or INFANTS. 


Deaths of Children under 1 Year. 


in the metropolis than in the 


During the year 1935 the children who died before completing the first 
year of life numbered 1,762, equivalent to a rate of 39.44 per 1,000 live 


births. 
INFANTILE MORTALITY, 1860-1935. 
es ISUATSTOEARATETAN 
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The death-rate is higher for male infants than for females, the rates im 
1935 being 44.0 and 34.7 per 1,000 live births, respectively. The rates for 
each sex are shown in the following table in quinquennial periods since the 
year 1880. 


Males. Females. Total. 


f 
‘iod. { / Annual 
ao Average | Rateper | aVerage | Rateper | Average | Rate per 
Deaths | rive Births.| Deaths | rive'Rirths. | Deaths | Live Births. 
L 
1 

1880-84 ' 4,992 | 127-9 1,671 112-5 3,663 | = 120-4 
1885-89 2,405 127-2 2,019 1123 | 4,424 | 1200 
1890-94 | 2,413 118-7 | — 1,966 1023 | 4,379 | 110-7 
1895-99 | 69,304 | 1214 | 1,914 105-9 4,218 | 113-9 
1900-04 | 2677 | 1085 | 1,738 94-6 3,815 101-7 
1905-09 1,882 85-6 1,458 | 715 3,290 78:7 
1910-14 2,038 | 79:2 1,610 | 65-8 | 3,648 12-7 
1915-19 | 1,892 | 71-9 1,440 576 3,882 | 64D 
1920-24 | 1,900 ' 68-4 | 1,436 54-1 | 3,336 61-4 
1925-29 | 1,682 603 | (1,319 504 | 3,001 | 558 
1930-34 | 1,176 49:3 | 877 | 388 | 2,053 44:2 
1931 : 1,196 48-7 ssi | 380 | 2,077 43:5 
1932 ' 1,053 | 45°5 791 | 36:3 (1,844 | 411 
1933 i 1,001 | = 43-9 738 | | 845 1,739 | 393 
1934. 1,123 | 508 886 41-7 | 2,009 46-4 
1935 1,002 | 440 760 34-7 | 1,762 39-4 


) 


During the period reviewed, the excess of the male infantile death-rates 
per 1,000 live births fluctuated from 16.4 in the quinquennium 1890-94 and 
in the year 1922 to a minimum of 6.9 in 1927. In 1935 the difference was 
9.3. 


The remarkable improvement which has taken place in the infantile mor- 
tality rate in the period covered by the above table is due in a large degree 
to the measures adopted to combat preventable diseases by health laws 
and by education. The first important step was taken in 1881, when the 
Infectious Diseases Supervision Act became law. In 1896 the Public 
Health Act was passed, and in 1902 the acts relating to Public Health 
were consolidated. About this time a world-wide movement drew attention 
to the benefit of breast-feeding and the dangers attending the methods of 
artificial feeding then in vogue. A scheme for the preservation of infant 
health was formulated by the Sydney Municipal Council in 1903, and 
instructional pamphlets were circulated for the guidance of mothers in the 
care and feeding of young children. In the following year trained women 
inspectors were appointed to visit mothers in the populous parts of the city 
and in the surrounding suburbs. 


During the year 1904 infantile mortality showed a marked improvement 
on the rates experienced for about thirty years. A reference to the principal 
causes of death during the years immediately prior to and after the year in 
question will show that a decrease was experienced in all causes in which 
eare and knowledge could have effect. Thus the mortality from diarrhea 
and enteritis dropped from 36.90 per 1,000 live births in 1903 to 21.31 in 
1904; tubercular diseases from 3.06 to 1.58; and congenital debility from 
15.54 to 12.98. 


Further efforts to reduce the rate of infantile mortality have been made 
since 1914 through the establishment in Sydney and in various country 
localities of baby health. centres, and through the formation of a number 
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of public bodies which are affiliated with the Royal Society for the Welfare 
of Mothers and Babies. Particulars relating to these institutions will be 
found in chapter “Social Conditiop ” of this Year Book. 

In 1926 a Division of Maternal and Baby Welfare was created in the 
office of the Director-General of Public Health to supervise public activities 
relating to the health of women and children. 

The decline in infantile mortality, especially in diarrheal diseases, is 
illustrated by the following table, which gives the mortality rate per 1,000 
live births since 1900 from diarrheal diseases, and from all other causes :-— 


7 


Deaths under 1 year of age ‘| | Deaths under ] year of age 
per 1,000 Live Births. ji per 1,0¢0 Live Births. 

Period. - | Year. nisi] cancel 

| Diari viarrhea! other 

| a em | osu All causes. piaae ; Diseases. All.causes.. 

; | [ 

1900-04 29°52 72°21 101°73 1930 | 7°98 41°83 49°81 
1905-09 21:06 | 57°66 78-72 | 1931 | 4:44 39°C8 43°52 
1910-14 | 20°64 | 52-04 268 | 1982 | 281 | 28:25 | 41-06 
1915-19 13°94 50°97 64°91 i 1933 f 2°24 87-11 39°35 
1920-24 13°77 | 47°64 61-41 | 1934 | 2°54 | 43°82 46°36 
1925-29 S94 | 46°83 55 77 i 1925 j 2:06 37°38 39 44 
1930-34 | 414 | 40°05 | 4419 | 


The work of the baby health centres has been instrumental in bringing 
about a reduction in the death rate from diarrheal diseases. Seasonal con- 
ditions, however, tend to cause a fluctuation in the rate as in 1926 when the 
rainfall was below normal during several monihs and diarrheal diseases 
caused 20 per cent. of the deaths of infants under one year of age. 


Infantile Mortality by Age. 


Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age in 1935 
58 per cent. occurred within a week of birth; within the first month the 
proportion was 70 per cent., and within three months 79 per cent. The 
following statement shows the number and proportion of deaths at 
various ages under 1 year in the metropolis and in the whole State:— 


ent 


| 1034. 1035, 


1 
Metropolis. State. Metropolis. i State, 
Age at Death; | are | 


Deaths | Deaths || | Deaths Deaths 
per 1,000 Number per 1,006 manebe ‘per 1,000 uae per 1,000 


0! H of : of ‘ 
| | _Live Live | Live Live 
H Deaths. | Births. Deaths. » Births. Deaths. , | Deaths. | Births. 


879 | 22-92 | 1,041 | 24-02 || 367 21-71] 1,027 | 22-90: 


é 
i 
; Number 


Under 1 week 


lweek ... ..| 37, 2:23| '108| 249) 34 201] 120/ 2-69 
Qweeks ... .., 17 | 1:08 57 | 1:32 19} 1-12 43, +96 
Boge | ane eel BB, BI 57 | 1:32 16| “95 50 | 1:12 


Under 1 month, Total! 458 | 27-69 | 1,263 2915 || 436 | 26-79 | 1,240 | 27°76 
lmonth .. ... 42| 254| 125 | 2-89) 26| 154 91} 2-04 


2months ... ...| 33) 2-00 89 | 2:05 )| 19) 113 63 | 141 
3 eae} BT | 224) 91 | 2-10, = 22 | 1-30 49 | 1:09 
4 ,, ve ee 23 | 1:89 57 | 1-32 8| -47 50} 112 
5 ve eel QE] 187 58) 1:34) 18) 77 29) +65 
6, ve ee} 18 | 109 50| 115 | 10! -59 35 78 
7» ve we = 8 | 1-09 50) 1:15 /| 21 | 1-24 41 92 
8 ee ae} BL} 187 53) 1-22 |) 9 “53 43 96 
a vee} 14 | +84 47 | 1-09 12 71 45 | 1-03 
Ww, ae zeal, 32 1-75 63 | 1-45 17 | 1-01 45 | 1-01 
us, . w| «17: | 1-08 63) 1:45 9}  °53 31| +69 


Under 1 year, Totaly 731 | 44-20 | 2,009 
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Despite the marked decline in infantile mortality, the proportion of 
deaths of children under 1 week old is higher now than it was thirty years 
ago, while at all other ages under one year there has been a sustained 
improvement. This may be illustrated strikingly by the statement that, 
whereas the rate of mortality among children within one week of birth was 
20.5 per 1,000 live births in 1901 and 23.0 per 1,000 live births in 1935, the 
corresponding rates among children over one week and under twelve months 
old were 83.2 per 1,000 in 1901, and 16.4 per 1,000 in 1935—a decline of 80 
per cent. 

It is shown on a later page that the principal causes of death among 
children in their first week of life were malformations and the diseases 
of early infancy, embracing congenital debility, premature birth, injury 
at birth, and others of early infancy, which in 1935 were responsible for 
almost 97 per cent. of the deaths of children during the first week of life, 
causing 22.21 deaths per 1,000 live births out of the total rate of 22.99. These 
gauses are not generally connected with post-natal care of children, and 
they tend, when considered as an integral part of the rate of mortality, to 
obscure the remarkable improvement which has been effected by the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and the promotion of health measures for the care of 
infants. Although more skilful attention after birth may decrease the 
number of infants who died from pre-natal causes, it is recognised that 
a general improvement in the rate of mortality among infants in the first 
week of life will not be attained except through increased pre-natal care, 
and considerable attention is being given to the care and instruction of 
expectant mothers. 

The following table shows the rates of mortality among infants in age 
groups during the first year of life in quinquennial periods since 1901. 
Details for each year from 1901 to 1980 inclusive are published in the 
1980-31 issue of this Year Book. 


Rate of Mortality per 1,000 Live Births among Children aged— 
Period. Under lweekand |lmonthand|; Total 3 months | 6 months Total 
1 week. under 1 under 3 under 3 and an under 1 
month. months, | months. |! under 6. under 12, year. 
t { | } | 
1901-04"; 21°19 11:37 3 19°65 | 52°21 22°26 26°88 101°35 
1905-09 22°36 10°12 13°21 | 45°69 | 15°34 17°69 78°72 
1910-14 | 22°28 | 9-14 11°53 42°95 13°07 16°66 72°68 
1915-19 24°53 8.02 9°15 41°70 | 9°22 13°99 64°91 
1920-24 | 23°10 764 8°95 39°69 | 9°08 12°64 61°41 
1925-29 | 23°37 6°76 | 6°90 |! 37°03 7°35 11°39 55°77 
1930-34 22°64 5°29 4°28 32°21 |, 4:33 7°65 44-19 
1931 : 21°58 5°22 411 30°91 | 4°61 800 43°52 
1932 22°94 4°72 3°58 31°24 [I 3°07 6°75 41:06 
1933 , 21°90 | 5°70 342 31°02 F 2°88 5°45 39°35 
1934 24-02 5:12 454 | 34:08 | 4°76 7°52 46°36 
1935 | 22°99 4°77 B44 } 31°20 i! 2°87 5°37 39°44 
i 1 | i 


*Tfour year period. 


Allowing for the operation of pre-natal causes upon the mortality in the 
first week of life, it is evident that pronounced improvement took place 
in the rates of infantile mortality immediately after the adoption of special 
educative measures in 1904 and 1914, and that, although special factors 
have operated to increase infantile mortality in certain years there has 
been a steady and sustained improvement. It is particularly noteworthy 
that the improvement is greatest among children aged one month and over. 
uP Wy that age the operation of pre-natal causes produces the majority of 

eaths, 
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In 1980 the rate was below 50 deaths per 1,000 live births for the frst 
time on record, and in 1933 and 1935 it was less than 40 per 1,000. The 
increase in 1984 was mainly due to the fatal results of an epidemic of 
whooping cough. 


Infantile Mortality in Metropolis and Remainder of State. 


The number of deaths of children under one year of age in the metropotis 
in 1935 was 602, or 35.61 per 1,000 live births, and in the remainder of the 
State 1,160, or 41.77 per 1,000 live births. 

The following table shows the annual number of deaths of chil- 
dren under 1 year of age in the metropolis and in the remainder of the 
State, and the proportion per 1,000 live births, in each of the last nine 
years. The basis of the classification as to locality is the usual residence 
ot the mother :— 


Metropolis,* Reminder of State.” New South Wales, 

Period, Deaths Rate per Deaths | Rate per Deaths Rate per 
| under 1, Petar under 1. | ae under 1. Ls 

1927) | 3,284 | 56°2 1,676 | 54:1 2,960 55°0 

1928 | 1,192 ‘ 50°6 1,812 : 58°0 3,004 54°8 

1929 1,270 56°2 1,713 | 57°0 2,983 566 

1930 1,103 49°7 1,494 | 49°9 2,597 49°8 

1931 860 44°6 1,217 | 42°8 2,077 435 

1932 691 33°9 1,153 425 1,844 411 

1933 | 629 36°8 1,110 |! 40°9 1,739 39 3 

1934 731 44-2 1,278 | At] 2,009 46-4 
1935 G02 33°61 1,160 | 41°77 1,762 89°44 


* These figures on basis of boundaries as existing from 1933, 


The following table shows a comparison of the rates of infantile 
tuortality in the Australian States, in New Zealand, and in various other 
countries. The rates indicate the deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births. 
As the rates quoted are for a single year only and fluctuate from year to 
vear they do not show the permanent relativity between the rates prevailing 
in the countries named, 


State or Country. Year. | Rate. i Country, Year, Rate. 

; i 

( 
New Zealand .., 3 | 1935 32 26 i Netherlands ... eo} 1934 43 
th J lis | 1985 34:95 | Switzerland ... wef 1934 46 
Sou d vevels oe ee | Norway ws] 1982 47 
Queensland .., vee] 1985 37°26 || Sweden 2s ..| 1984 7 
New South Wales...) 1935 39°44 | aa and Wales,. | 1934 58 
i re 7x | United States vee| 1984 60 
Commonwealth a OM 1935 39-75 ‘South Africa... | To34 62 
Western Australia .| 1985 40:15 Trish Free State ...| | 1934 63. 
Victoria vee) 1988 41-21 | Dee renee on 66 
Tasmania...) 1985 | 6184 iene Tf 4888 ne 
| || Northern Ireland ...| 1934 70 
; ; Canada bis | 1934 712 
| Scotland st vee! 1984 78 
| Belgium aon sf 1988 85 
Italy .. 0. a] 1938 100 
: Spain ... ae vo{ 1934 113 
| Japan... ts weet =1984 125 
i || Czechoslovakia vey: 1934 126 
| Fi Hungary an oe| 1984 150 
| | Rumania... v| 1933 17 


* Registration Area, } White people only. 
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The rate of infantile mortality in New Zealand is the lowest of the 
rates shown in the foregoing table, and the rates for Australasia generally 
are greatly superior to those prevailing in most other countries for which 
comparable records are available. Wide differences between climatological 
and economic conditions should be allowed for in considering the relation- 
ship between the rates shown for the various countries. 


Causes of Infantile Mortality. 


A table published on page 115 of the Statistical Register for 1919-20 and 
coutinued in subsequent years shows the rates of infantile mortality for 
each of the principal causes in each year since 1895. ‘his indicates that 
there has been a great decline in the mortality from diarrhoea, enteritis, 
and other digestive diseases, congenital debility, nervous diseases, tubercular 
diseases, and bronchitis, diseases of the stomach, accident, and general 
diseases. On the other hand, deaths from malformation, premature birth, 
and diseases of early infancy have increased proportionately. The mortality 
from epidemic diseases fluctuates considerably with a tendency to decline. 

The following table shows the incidence of mortality caused by the prin- 
cipal diseases among infants at various periods during the first year of life 
in 1935, showing the experience in the metropolis in comparison with that 
in the whole State :— 


Deaths of Children uader Ono Year of Age per 1,000 Live Births. 


| Metropolis. State. 
Cause of Death, I SE i Ew) Ge sae a om 

ean lweek |1 month ‘ 1 ues 1 mom 

1 week. ast under | Total. | Vee under | under | Total. 
1 eens 1 year, | 1month, 1 year. 
( ' ( 1 

Upidemic Diseases ...) ... | 12] 154!) 166). ‘04 | 1-95 1-99 
Tuberculosis ... Pr ee WB} 1B} 4. ies +16 16 
Syphilis.) 06 |, “ie 06) O04) on 02} +06 
Meningitis 2.01] Ig} 24] 42), IL} +23] 34 
Convulsions ... ard |) <fea% aad “06 | 06 | 09 | 09 
Bronchitis 4.00.) ee] ate 18{ IS) .. ) 05] 22] 27 
Pneumonia ,,, | *380 , 71 2-24 3-25 18 | 65 311) 3-94 

Diarrhea and Enter- i i 
itis ... oe acle - cae’ +24 1:18 1:42 02 +23 1:81 | 2-06 
Malformation an 2°84 “71 1:36 4-91 2°80 63 1:16 4:59 
Congenital Debility..., _ 1-18 ; 12 24 1:54 1-23 *33 °25 1:81 
Premature Birth  .) 10°06 | 112] +35) 11°53] 11°33) 1-41) -38) 1312 
Injury at Birth ..| 8°90 06 ‘a 3°96 3°83 36 | “06 4:25 

Other Diseases of early i 

Infancy ...| 2°60 53 06 319 3°02 56 05 3°63 
1 Other Causes. “17 “29, 219 | 3:25 54 40 | 219] 318 
Total... «| 2171 4:08 9°82 | 35:61 | 22-99 4:77 | 11:68 | 39°44 
In the last few years the infantile mortality rates arising from malforma- 


tions, congenital debility, premature birth and other diseases of early 
infaney, except injury at birth, have been lower in the metropolis than 
in the remainder of the State. 

In 1935 approximately 97 per cent. of the deaths during the first week 
after birth and 70 per cent. of the deaths which occurred during the first 
year after birth were due to exclusively pre-natal causes or accident, viz., 
premature birth, congenital debility, malformation, injury at birth, other 
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diseases of early infancy, or syphilis. Deaths from these causes during the 
first year of life represented 27.46 per 1,000 births during the year. 
The incidence of diarrhea and enteritis was comparatively light among 
children under the age of one month. 


Deaths of Ex-nuptial Children under 1 year, 


During 1935 there were 42,653 nuptial and 2,023 ex-nuptial children born 
alive. During the same period the deaths of nuptial children under 1 year 
ot age numbered 1,601 and of ex-nuptial children 161. 


The death rate of ex-nuptial children was 112 per cent. greater than the 
rate for nuptial children, partly owing to premature birth, infantile 
debility and inherited diseases, but to an equally great extent to causes 
arising from neglect. 


How these combined causes operate to produce a comparatively high 
death rate among ex-nuptial children is shown in the aes table which 
relates to the year 1935 and the quinquenuium 1931-1935 


Deaths per 1,0:0 Live Births, 1935. ‘Deaths per 1,000 Live Births, 1931-1935, 
Age at Death. | __Ex-nuptial. | Tay. -nuptial. 
Nuptial. Per cone | Total. | Nuptial. ee ee Total. 
Rate. Supra | Rate. Nuptial 
{ Rate. } | Rate. 
1 
Under 1 week...| 21°92 45°48 207 22°99 |, 21°84 | 38°50 176 | 22°67 
1 week w | 261 6°42 256 2°69 252 | 3:47 138 | 2°57" 
2 weeks etal 96 1:00 104 ‘96 || 1:28 | 1°34 105 1:28 
: > | 110 1:48 125 112 |) 1:17 2°85; 244 1°25 
Total— | | | | . 
ander] month 26°49 | 54°38 205 27°76 || 26°81 | 46°16 172 | 27°77 
= |. ahs. \ |< - i ey 
1 month sv 1-97 3°46 176 204 | 2:21 | 3°83 173 2°29 
2 months vf 1°29 3°95 806 141 1:47 4:10 279 1°61 
3 Oy, vey: 105 1:97 18& 1:09 || 1°35 3°21 238 1°44 
4 ,, «| 1°01 3°46 343 112 || 1°69 3°08 27 1:19 
5 oy, a 63 1:00 159 65 | 1°02 1:25 123 101 
6, TA 13 1°97 27 78 114 1:87 164 118 
7 os AE “89 1:48 166 “92 1:06 2°41 227 1:13 
8, “87 2°96 340 96 | 1:05 2°76 263 1:14 
9 5; ae 94 2°47 263 | 101 || 1:03 1:34 130 1°05 
10. ,, .{ 1:01 1:60 99 1:03 |) 1:06 151 142 1:09 
i] “ 66 1:48 224 69 || 1:08 1°51 147 1:05 
Total— — —~ - -- - — 


under] year...| 37°54 | 79°58 212 39-44 || 40°32 | 72- 98 181] | 41 95 


Hi | 
! 


The number of ex-nuptial children who die during one year is com- 
paratively small, consequently the rates of mortality for such children 
based on the experience of a single year are unstable. 


A more reliable comparison is obtained by using figures based upon the 
quinquennial period. The experience of the five years 1931-35 shows that 
the largest proportional excess of deaths of ex-nuptial children over those 
of nuptial children is not immediately after birth, but usually one month 
or more later. During the first month of life the mortality of ex-nuptial 
children exceeded that of nuptial children by 72 per cent., by 73 per cent. 
in the second, by 179 per cent. in the third, 188 per cent. in the fourth and 
178 in the fifth. 
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The following tabl 


per 1,000 live births 


dven in New South Wales since 1901. 
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e shows the number of births and deaths and the rate 
of ex-nuptial as compared with those of nuptial ehil- 


Total Live Births. 


Deaths under 1 month. 


| 


Deaths under 1 year. 


Nuptial. Ex-Nuptial. | Nuptial. Ex-Nuptial. 
Year. : 
oe eee = aan Ba cal gas" 
Nuptial. | waptin. No Live ; No. Live | No, Live Xo. | Live 
| i Births. ' Births. Firth. | Births, 
| | | 
1900-04 174, 5907, 12,982 * * * * “15, 712 | 90:04 13,361 ' 258-90 
1905 -09, 194, 364, 14,574 | 4,758t| 30-164) 687) 54: 62%, 13,780 | 70:90 | 2,668 ; 183-07 
1910- 14, 236, 589) 14,363 | 7,150 | 30:22 | 734 | 51,10 115, 901 | 67-21 | 2,388 | 162-78 
1915- 19 243, 752, 12,903 | 7,675 | 31:49 | 678 | 52,55 | 14,956 | 61:36 | 1,703 | 131-98 
1920-24) 258, 318, 13,286 | 7,726 | 29-91 | 624 | 46,97 | 15,194 58°82 |1,485 | 111-77 
1925- 29, 255, 447] 13,624 | 7,507 | 29°39 | 599 | 48,97 | 13,643 | 53-41 |1,363 100-04 
1930- 34! 220,555, 11,740 | 5,957 | 27-01 | 582 | 45,32 | 9,854 | 42-41 912 | 77:68 
1931 | 45, 177 2547 1,187 | 26:27 | 92 | 36:12 | 1,904 | 42-14 173 | 67°92 
1982 42,555 | 2,850 ; 1,140 | 26:79 102 | 43°40 1,687 | 39°64 157 66°81 
1933 | 41,962 | 2,233 | 1,107 i 26°38 118 | 50°61 | 1,575 , 87°53 164 | 73°44 
1934 41,266 | 2,069 | 1,162; 28°16 | 101 48°81 | 1,845 | 44°71 164 | 79:26 
1935 i a 2,023 | 1,130 | 26-49 | 110 | 54°38 | 1,601 | 87°54 161 | 79°58 
| | 


* Not available. 


+ Four Years 1906-09. 


The table shows that whilst the ex-nuptial death rates are uniformly high 
compared with the nuptial rates, they have improved considerably in the 


period covered by the table. 


In 1901, one out of every four ex-nuptial 


children died within a year of birth; the rate in 1935 was one in thirteen. 


Deaths of Children under 5 years. 


Apparently there has been a general improvement in the death-rate of all 
groups of children under 5 years of age, though the improvement has not 
been so marked at ages over 1 year as in the rates of infantile mortality. 


The following table shows the mortality of children under 5 years of 


» age:— 
New South Wales. New South Wales, 

Period. Average ae Average 

Annual Rate per Annual Rate per 

Number of — 1,000 Living. Number of = 1,000 Living. 
Deathis. Deaths. 
I 

1890-94 6,220 87°5 1925-29 4,070 | 160 
1895-99 5,693 84°2 1930-34 2,852: 1s 
1900-04 5,056 314 1931 2,869 15 
1905-09 4,335 24°7 i 1932 2,594 10°6 
1910-14 4,881 22°9 1938 2,433 | 103 
1915-19 4,676 19°5 1934 2,777 12-2 
1920-24 4,518 18°5 1935 2,377 i 10:8 


The rate of mortality in the quinquennium 1930-34, compared with that 
of 1890-94, represents a saving of 26 lives each year in every 1,000 children 


under 5 years in th 


e State. 


Children are more susceptible to the attacks of disease in the earliest years 
of life than later, and the death rate decreases steadily until the age of 10 
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years is reached. Since the rate for preventable diseases is high, there is 
no doubt that many children succumb through parental ignorance of the 
proper food or treatment required, 


Causes or Dearn. 


‘ The system of classification adopted in this section of vital statistics is 
in accordance with the International List of Causes of Death, based on the 
fourth decennial revision by the International Commission at Paris in 1929. 


The complete list of causes of death grouped as arranged by the Inter- 
national Commission is published in the Statistical Register of New South 
Wales, which shows the number of deaths from each cause according to age, 
sex, and month of occurrence. 


The table published below is a summary of the principal individual 
causes of death in 1935, compared with the average annual number in the 
period 1930-34, adjusted to the population of the year 1935. 


7 | Wen 
| 8 | Se, 
Causes of Death, =| BES | 28 | ESS! Causes of Death. get) 28 p29 
‘She | 2 | gael] (See) ga | so 
at zZ seo | | qty zy ¢ 3 a 
| A | as 
Typhoid Fever ... es 33 20 ‘12 | Other Diseases of the Cir- 
Measles... des ma 45 | 83 18 eulatory System oe 29 | 25 13 
Scarlet Fever ee os 45 | 18 16 || Bronchitis ase veep 342 310 1°43 
Whooping-cough ... es 148 | 63 ‘55 |) Pneumonia «| 1,403 | 1,712 6°44 
Diphtheria and Croup... 178; 194 ‘78 || Other Diseases of the Re- 
Influenza ... wae --,| 234 578 1-41 || _ spiratory System som 270 236 1:13 
Plagne... tee veel eee tes «.. || Diseases of the Stomach..., 128 | 126 “57 
Erysipelas wast 26 23 ‘10 || Diarrhea and Enteritis 
Infantile Paralysist Sie 19 : 20 09 (under 2 years)... “| 267 127 77 
Lethargic Encephalitis ... 17 | 16 ‘07 | Diarrhea and Enteritis 
Epidemic _Cerebro-spinal | (2 years and over) wes 132 87 “BL 
Meningitis ae f 8 | 5 “03 || Appendicitis 219 275 1°60 
Other Epidemic Diseases ‘ 28 19 *10 || Hernia, Intestinal | Obstruc-| 
Tubcreulosis, Respiratory; \| tion Sse ve} 208 209 90 
System ... 1,008 | 939 427 || Cirrhosis of the Liver eee 95 112 41 
Tubercniosis Meninges and Other Diseases of the Di- 
Nervous System Ps 43 31 18 gestive System 4az 376 | 891 1:62 
Other Tuberculous Di- Nephritis ... 1,417 | 1,538 6132 
seases _ vee 59 27 || Other Genito- -Urinary Di- | 
Cancer 2,772 | 11°53 || _ seases ... 381 407 1°64 
Diabetes "453 1-81 || Puerperal Septicemia sid 72 72, 30 
Other General Diseases 565 2-66 |; Other Puerperal Diseases 211 210 “80 
Diseases of the Blood ...| | 226 1-08 || Malformations... wef 247 249 1:09 
Chronic Poisonings aa j | Congenital Debility «| 108 81 +38 
Intoxications ‘ 31 | 26 12 || Premature Birth . 699 586 | 2°80 
Meningitis... 98; 105 “43 || Other Developmental DE 
Cerebral Hemorrhage and ;  SeaseS ... aoe see 304 352 1:37 
Apoplexy vee ase] 847 686 | 3°58 || Senility .. .. ..| 760 769 | 38-16 
Insanity ... or 87 84 “39 || Suicide... a o| 327 335 Teo 
Convuisions of Infants... 15 10 06 || Accident ... ads «| 1,135 | 1.1424] 4°81 
Other Diseases of the Ner- :| Other Violence ... sees 101 120 50 
vous System ... os 563 598 2°46 .| All other Causes ... one 3 190 | 97 
Diseases of the Heart 4,661 | 5,891 | 22°20 — 
Diseases of the Arteries, Total fae ++.| 22,505 | 24,547 | 100°00 
Atherema, &c.. ..| 1,031 | 1,402 4°83 
* [Ineludes 10! from motor aecidents. + Acute poliomyelitis and acute policencephalitis have 
been grouped as infantile paralysis. § See remarks in paragraph on Heart Diseases on page 707. 


Generally speaking, the mortality from tuberculosis, bronchitis, 
diarrhoea and enteritis, diphtheria, and typhoid fever is decreasing, while 
the mortality froma diseases of the heart, cancer, diabetes, and Bright’s 
disease is increasing. 

The figures in the foregoing table cannot be compared as absolute num- 
bers of the same relative importance because of the limitations of a system 
of classification depending upon a large number of independent observers 
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with varying degrees of diagnostic equipment, and because the age 
incidence is very different for the several diseases. Some diseases of the 
heart and diseases of the arteries, etc., affect persons of advanced years, and 
from the standpoint of rate of natural increase are relatively less important 
than are diseases like tuberculosis and pneumonia, which cause heavy 
mortality between ages 20 and 65. The heading senility is unsatisfactory, as 
it embraces the deaths of aged persous in respect of whom the cause 
of death is not definitely stated in the returns. Many deaths of aged per- 
sons formerly attributed to senility are now ascribed to some form of heart 
disease, with the result that deaths from senility, so described, have shown 
a considerable decrease. 

Interesting features of the table are that 7.29 per cent. of all deaths in 
the quinquennium 1931-35 were due to the following diseases, which are 
generally diseases of early childhood:—Diarrhoea and enteritis (under 2 
years), malformations, diseases of infancy, whooping cough, convulsions of 
infants, measles, and infantile paralysis. Of the remaining deaths, more 
than half are due to five major causes, diseases of the heart, cancer, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, and Bright’s disease. Deaths from violence repre- 
sented 6.70 per cent. of the total. 
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In the pages which follow the experience in respect of a number of in- 
dividual diseases is traced. Where the period covered is of considerable 
length, due allowance must be made for the effect of improvements in 
methods of diagnosis and classification and the general advance of medical 
knowledge. In some cases these factors have exercised a considerable 
influence upon the trend of the figures. 

Apart from the records obtained by the compulsory notification, by 
medical practitioners, of certain infectious diseases reliable statistics 
are not available to show the number of cases of the various 
diseases occurring annually, but statistics have been collected of 
the occurrence of communicable diseases among school children since 
1918. These show that epidemics of such diseases as measles, whooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, and diphtheria are of periodical recurrence, and, from 
time to time, assume large proportions. A large proportion of the deaths 
from these diseases are among children under school age, but the rate #f 
mortality from them rises and falls with the recurrence of epidemics 
among school children. Statistics of the occurrence of infectious diseases 
among school children are collected quarterly, with the object of facili- 
tating steps towards preventive and remedial measures. 


Typhoid Fever. 
A steady improvement in the incidence of this disease is apparent, and 
the consequent mortality has been reduced to very small proportions, 
The compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of typhoid 
fever has been in force since the 1st January, 1898. 
The number of cases notified and deaths from typhoid fever, and the 
equivalent annual rates since 1884, are stated below :— 


| Cases Notified. Deaths. 
BeHody: | | Rate Males. | Females. | Total. 
| Number. | 16.000 j Rate per j Rate per ° Rate per 
| | living. | Number. 10,000 Number. | 10,000 Number. | 10,000 
! = i living. | diving. living. 
1884-88 ; * 1,356 5°12 1,115 | 5°13 2,471 | 5:13 
1889-93 = ae | 959 3-11 714 =| 2°74 1,673 | 2:94 
1894-98 = eo 1,107 3°27 73) 2°46 1,838 2°89 
1899-1903! 16,406 | 23°95) 1,054 2°93 733 | 2°25 1,787 2°61 
1904-08 | 11,548 | 15°d4) 748 1:93 | 507 | 1°42 1,255 1°69 
1909-13 | 11,506 | 13°66: 773 1°75 464 | 115 1,237) | 1-47 
1914-18 7,868; §& 28| 569 117 | 330, 0°71 899 | 0°95 
1919-23 , 4,401 | 418 353 0°66 241 | 0:47 594 | 0.56 
1924-28 | 2,912] 2°48) 245 0°41 140 | 0:28 385 0°33 
1929-33. 1,579 | 1:24 115 0:18 72 0-11 187 | 0°15 
1931 | 340, 1°33, 23 0-18 12 | 0-10 35 | 0-14 
1932 233! 90 18 O14 13° 0-10 31 | 012 
1933 |; 188! ‘72 Vi 0:13 1} | 0:09 28 0-11 
1934 14] | "54! 15 Ol | 4 | 0:03 19 | 6°07 
1935 173 65) 15 Ol 5} 0°04 20 | 0:08 
J i 
*Notifiable throughout the State from 1st January, 1898. 
The rate of mortality from typhoid fever in 1935 represents only 8 
persons per million living. This rate is 89 per cent. below that of the 


previous five years. 


The decrease in the number and proportion of deaths due to this disease 
after 1888 was very marked, and may be traced to the operation of the 
Dairies Supervision Act, which became law in 1889. The rates show a 
further marked improvement as from 1908, and have dropped regularly, 
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until that for 1935 was only 1.6 per cent. of the rate for the period 1884-88. 
The rate is considerably higher than that experienced in England and 
Wales, where during 1934 it was only 4 per yiillion living. 

Owing to a superior system of sewerage and to the greater attention given 
to sanitary inspection and garbage disposal, the rate of mortality from 
typhoid fever in the metropolis is usually very much lower than in the 
remainder of the State. The persons who died in 1935 included 9 who 
resided in the metropolis and 11 in other districts, The rates per 10,000 
living were 0.07 and 0.08 respectively. 

Most deaths from typhoid fever occur during the summer and autumn. 
In 1935 there were 6 deaths during the summer months of December, 
January, and February, and 10 during the autumn months of March, April, 
and May; making a total of 16 out of 20 in the whole year. 


Smallpox. 


There has been no death from smallpox in New Scuth Wales since the 
year 1915. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in this State, and the precaution is rarely 
adopted unless epidemics threaten, as in the year 1913, when about 425,000 
persons voluntarily submitted themselves to vaccination. 


Measles. 
Although measles is a common complaint, the resultant mortality is 


comparatively very small, The following statement shows the deaths from 
this cause, and the rate for each sex. 
Males, Females. Total. 
Period. ~“"l “Rate per “Rateper | | ~~ ~Rate per 
Deaths, 10,000 Deaths. | 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 
= __. ie living, 4 | Jiving, i living. 
1884-88 166 | O63 | 165) O76 | 331 0-69 
1889-93 393 1:28) | 369 1415 762 1:34 
1894--98 338 1:00 3824 | 1:09 | 662 1:04 
1899-1903 | 160 O44 | 219 0°67 379 0:55 
1904-08 82 0-21 | 107 0°30 | 189 0°25 
1909-13 309 | 0-70 | 267 0°66 | 576 0°68 
YO14-18 B0l | 062 | 221 0-48 522 0°55 
1919-28 207 0°39 183 0 35 390 O37 
1924-28 Wi 0:30 161 0:28 335 O29 
1929 33. | 387 0-21 1h O19 ,  Qa4 0-20 
1931 12 0 09 7 O14 | 29 O11 
1932 7 0.05 7 0-06 | 14 0 05: 
1933 20 O15 25 019 | 45 O17 
1984 19 | O14 15 O12 | 34 013 
1935 47 | 0°85 36 | 0-28. | 83 O81 
i 1 


The high rates during the second -and third quingquennial periods were 
due to severe outbreaks in 1893 and 1898. 

Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
+ was epidemic in 1898-9, when 719 deaths were recorded; in 1912, when 
there were 371 fatal cases; and in 1915, when there were 324. During the 
year 1935 deaths from measles among children under 1 year of age num- 
bered 10, and among children under 5 years of age 47. The total number 


of deaths in this year was 83. 


Scarlet Fever. 


In 1935 the number of deaths from this disease was 18, equivalent to a 
rate of 0.07 per 10,000 of the population. Of these, 18 oecurred in the 
metropolis, and 5 in the remainder of the State, showing rates of 0.10 and_ 
0.04 per 10,000 for the respective divisions. The rate of mortality from 
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this cause during 1935 was 60 per cent. below that of the preceding quin- 
quennium. The number of cases notified and the deaths from scarlet fever 
and the ecuivalent annual rates have been as follows :— 
: = os ‘ : : 


| Cases Notified. Deaths. 
| : 
Period. | | Rate Males. Females. | Total, 
Number per Nee ao es | eee 
i : 0,000 Rate per a | Rate per | Rate per 
| °" (Number.| 10,000 Number. | 10,000 Number. | 10,000 
| | living. | living. | living. 
! | 
1ss4. 88 * | * 287 | 1-08 342 1°57 | 629 1:30 
1889-93 ; * | * 185 | 0-60 | 236 0:90 | 421 | O74 
1894-98 —_* * 162 , 0°48 218 0°78 | 380 | 0-60 
1899-1903 10,940 | 15:97 84 0°23 114 0:35 198 | 0-29 
1904-08 ; 14,239 | 19-16 ss | 0-23 91 | 026 | 179 | 0-24 
1909~13 | 13,220 | 15-70 41 | 0-09 57 O14 | 98 | 0-12 
1914-18 | 20,864 | 21-95 112 | 0-28 lel | 0°35 | 273 | 0-29 
1919-23 | 6,752 | 639 | 34 , 0-06 38 | 007 ° «72 | 0-07 
1924~28 | 25,119 | 21-38 142 | 0°24 185 032 327 | 028 
1929-33 23,260 | 18-21 115 | 0°18 165 026 | 280 | 0-22 
1931 4,477 | 17°52 18 0-14 18 0°14 36 0-14 
1932 4,905 | 19°01 16 | 0-12 41 0°32 57 0:22 
1933. 4,259 | 16-37 22 | 0-17 33 026 | 55 | 0°21 
1984 | 2,166 | 8:26 9 | 0:07 10 O08 | 19 | 0:07 
1935 | 2,250 | 8 50 10 | 0-07 8 006 | 18 0:07 
| \ \ 


Like measles, scarlet fever is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females than for 
males. Of the deaths during 1935, 11 were of children under 10 years of 
age, viz., 6 males and 5 females. Though not nearly so fatal as formerly, 
its sporadic recrudescence demands constant vigilance on the part of the 
authorities responsible for the health of the State. The death-rate from 
this cause of mortality has fluctuated since the year 1884, when it was 
very heavy, the rate per 10,000 inhabitants having ranged from 2.59 in that 
year to 0.04 in 1921. 

Whooping-cough. 

Whooping-cough is another disease which mainly affects childr * to 
which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. The num- 
ber of deaths and rates of mortality for each sex since 1884 are shown below. 


Males. | Females. Total, 

Period, Bate per | Rate per | Rate per 

Deaths. 16,000 Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 

living. living. i living. 
1884-88 | 327 1:24 472 2°17 799 1'66 
1889-93 | 495 1°61 666 2°55 1,161 2:04 
1894-98 | 343 1:01 502 1°69 845 1°33 
1899-1903 573 1:59 726 | 2°23 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369 0-95 445 1:25 | 814 130 
1969-13 377 0°86 436 109 813 | 0:97 
1914-18 335 0°69 382 0°82 | 717 | 0°75 
1919-23 440 0°82 497 | 096 | 937 0°89 
1924-28 390 0°65 462 0°soO 852 0-72 
1929-33 285 O44 363 058 | 648 0°5) 
1931 81 0-62 105 0°83 | 186 0°73 
1932 36 0:27 25 0°20 | 6] O24 
1933 9 0:07 16 0°12 | 25 0-10 
1934 | 139 105} 147 114 | 286 1:09 
1935 | 31 0°23 32 0724 | 63 0°24 
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Whooping-cough may justly be regarded as a permanent menace and a 
constantly recurring ailment of infancy and childhood, for the table shows 
that periods of decline have generally been followed by increases in the 
death-rate, which is maintained by epidemic outbreaks, one such occurring 
in 1907, when 594 cases proved fatal, and the death-rate was the highest 
since 1878. Turther epidemics occurred in 1918, 1920, 1921, 1925, 1927, 
1929 and 1934, when the deaths were 344, 369, 257, 823, 211, 212 and 286 
respectively, ‘ 

Records kept since 1918 show that epidemics of whooping cough among 
school children are only second in magnitude to those of measles. 

An examination of the table on a later page showing the seasonal pre- 
valence of diseases indicates that whooping-cough is most fatal during the 
months of January and September to December. 


Diphtheria and Croup. 

The death rate from diphtheria and croup was very high in the earlier 
years shown in the table below, but following the introduction of the use 
of diphtheria antitoxin in 1894 the death rate fell sharply. 

Compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of diphtheria 
was instituted from 1st January, 1898, but in the first ten years the notifica- 
tions were not complete, 

Diphtheria and croup, under which heading membranous laryngitis is 
included, caused 194 deaths in 1935. Deaths from these diseases in the 
metropolitan area numbered 108, and those in the remainder of the State 
91, the respective rates per 10,000 living for each division being 0.82 and 


0.65. The following table shows the number of cases notified and deaths 
and the equivalent annual rates since 1884 :— 
Deaths, 
Cases notified, Sy z re ms \ 
Period, Males. | Females, | Doe ee 
Rate per | Rate per Rate per | Rave per 
Number. | 10,000 | Number. ; 10,000 Number. | 10,060 | Numbr 16,6C0 
living. | living. diving. ! | living. 
| | | 
1884-88 - * | 1,069 | 4:04 | 980 | 4°51 2,049 | 4°25 
1889-93 | - id 1,433 AGS 1,399 586 | 2,852 4:98 
1894-98 = * 712 2°10 vat) 2°39 | $,422 2:24 
1899-1903 | 4,360 6 36 310 0'86 299 | 0:92 609 | 0°89 
1904-08 | 7,298 9°32) 367 | 095 | 338 0:95 705° 0:95 
1909-18 | 24,012 | 28°51 604 137, | 640 1:59 1,244 | 148 
1914-18 | 29,213 | 30°74, 659 136 | 682 147 1,341 1°41 
1919-23 | 22,297); 21°17 | 583 1:09 | 509 0:99 1,092 1°04 
1924-28 , i8,84i 16°03 448 O75 | 894 0°68 842 | 0°72 
1929-35 20,979 | 16°42 | 434 067 ' 454 0 72 888 0:70 
19381 | 4,432 | 17°34 | Sl: O62: 87 ; 069 | 168 0°66 
1932 4,3'0 | 16°71 St) 0°64 76 oo | 160 | 0 62 
1933 3,912 | 15:04 76 0°58 93 | 073 | 169 0°65 
1984 | 6,167 | 23°51 5 95 O-7l 98 | O76 | 193 0-74 
1935 4,913 | 18°57 | 99 | O74! 95 | 073 194 0-73 
{ I I : 


* Notifiable throughout the State frcm: lst January, 1898, 


Mortality from diphtheria was heaviest during two lengthy periods, viz., 
from 1881 to 1898, and omitting the year 1919, from 1909 to 1921, although 
the rate was much lower in the latter period than in the former. 

The experience of the quinquennial period 1931-35 shows the disease to 
be most fatal during the months of April, May, and June. Ninety-two 
per cent. of the persons who died from diphtheria during 1935 were under 
10 years of age, and 56 per cent. were under 5 years of age. 
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In 1923 the Department of Health began a campaign of systematic 
testing of children for susceptibility to diphtheria by means of the Schick 
test, followed by voluntary immunisation. Although the numbers sub- 
mitting for inoculation were not encouraging the campaign was gradually 
extended up to 1928 when it lapsed. 

Following upon encouraging reports from other States and countries on 
the use of “anatoxin,” immunisation hag been recommenced in this State. 
In an effort to control the incidence of this disease the aim of the Depart- 
ment of Health is the immunisation of the majority of children at ages 
1 to 14 years. Immunisation is purely voluntary, and children may be 
treated at public clinics or by private medical practitioners. 

In June, 1934, a public clinic was opened at the Department of Health, 
but up to the 80th June, 1935, only 104 persons had been immunised. From 
1st July, 1935, to March, 1936, 195 persons were treated. An intensive 
campaign was then commenced, and to the middle of September, 1936, a 
further 803 persons were immunised. As part of this campaign the Muni- 
cipal and Shire Councils, as the Local Health Authorities, were invited to 
co-operate with the Department of Health. A definite scheme was 
inaugurated, to operate from Ist June, 1936, whereby the Department of 
Health would repay the Councils the cost of the anatoxin used and supply 
certain other requirements. 

At the middle of September, 1936, out of the 810 Councils approached 
191 had adopted the scheme, 61 had decided not to adopt it, and the 
remainder were either considering it or had not replied. It is estimated 
that up to this date in addition to those treated at the Departmental depot, 
80,000 had been immunised at the Council depots and a further 10,000 by 
private medical practitioners. 

Influenza. 


During 1985 there were 578 deaths due to influcnza, the rate of mortality 
being 147 per cent. above the average of the previous quinquennium. Prior 
to 1891 the average annual number of deaths was 44, but during that year 
988 deaths occurred from this cause. From 1892 to 1917 the average 
number of deaths was 198, but in 1918 an outbreak resulted in 372 deaths. 
This was completely overshadowed by the disastrous epidemic in 1919, 
when 6,887 persons died from the disease. An cxamination of the experi- 
ence of that year will be found in the 1920 issue of this Year Book. 

Since 1919 the mortality has been exceptionally heavy in 1923, 1929 and 
1935. 

In the following table the deaths at each outbreak are shown together 
with those in the intervening periods :— 


Period. 2 2 Deaths. as _| Annual Rate 
Males. | Females. | Total. per 10,000, 
1375-1890 388 322 | 710 0-53 
189t | 549 439 988 8°65 
1892-1917 2,799 2,397 5,196 ja 
1918 218 154 | 372 } U-91 
1919 3,851 2,536 | 6,387 ; 81°93 
1920=1922 | 469 420 | 880 1°39 
1923 268 2430 Bit 2°52 
1924-1928 637 562 1,199 1:02 
1929 293 248 | 54t 2:16 
1930-1934 | 612 529 1,141 0°88 
1935 316 | 262 | 578 j 2°18 


Prior to 1919 influenza was essentially a disease fatal to young children 
and persons past 45 years of age, but in the severe world-wide epidemic of 
that year the disease was most fatal to persons in the prime of life (25 to 
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44 years). In issues of this Year Book up to 1938-34 it has been shown by 
comparing the deaths since 1920 with those of 1914-18 and 1919 in age 
groups representing approximately the different stages of life, that the 
character of the disease has reverted to the type experienced prior to 1919. 


Tuberculous Diseases. 

The number of deaths ascribed to the several classified forms of tuber- 
culous diseases during 1935 was 1,029, or 4.2 per cent. of the actual 
mortality in the State, and equal to 3.89 per 10,000 living—a rate 8 per 
cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. 

A comparison of death-rates from tuberculous diseases in the Australian 
States and New Zealand for the last six years is given below. The rates 
are stated per 1,000 of the total population, and do not take account of differ- 
ences in the distribution of age and sex in the respective populations, which 
fave a material influence on the rates. 


Death-rate from tuberculous diseases per 1,000 of Total Population. 
State. —— : ; 
1930. 193). | 1932, 1933. 1934, | 1935. 
| 
New South Wales 0-45 O44 | O42 + O41 0-40 | 0°39 
Victoria wii wt 0°59 055 | O53, O47 049 : O-4s 
Queensland ... 0-41 038 | 038 | 0°38 0°35 | 034 
Sonth Australia a O51 0:58 | 048 0:52 0-48 | 0°44 
Western Australia ...| 0°58 057 | O5l | 0°49 0°55 0°51 
Tasmania 0°58 O54 0°53 0°56 0°49 0ST 
Commonwealth ; 0°50 0°49 0°46 O44 0°43 | 0-42 
New Zealand | O46 043 | 042 | O42 0-42 | 0 39 


Mortality from tuberculous diseases is usually lower in New South Wales 
than in any other Australian State except Queensland. 


Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system, or phthisis, was the cause of 939 
deaths, or 91 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 
1935, being fifth in the order of magnitude among the fatal diseases of 
the State. The mortality rate per 10,000 living was 7 per cent. lower 
than in the previous quinquennium. The male rate in 1935 was 4.40 and 
the female rate 2.68. 

The following table shows the number of deaths from tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system and the rates for each sex since 1884. This cause of 
death was formerly designated tuberculosis of the lungs :— 


Males. Females. Total. 

Period. i Rate per | Rate per i Rate per 
Deaths. | 10,000 | Deaths ; 10,000 | Deaths. i 10,000 

aren | living | | living. living. 

1884-88 j 3,132 11°83 2,022 | 9°30 5,154 10°69 
1889-93 3,269 10°61 =| = 1,925 | 7°38 5,194 9°13 
1894-98 3,191 \ 943 | 1,983 | 6°68 5,174 815 
1899-1903 3,322 9°24 2,304 7:08 5,626 8°21 
1904-08 i 2,985 7°72 2,184 6°13 5,169 6°96 
1909-13 3,220 7°31 2,286 569 5,506 6°54 
1914-18 3,373 6°95 2,194 | 4°72 5,567 5°86 
1919-23 | 3,484 6:49 2,173 4-21 5,657 5°37 
1924-28 3,337 5°57 2,217 3°85 5,554 4°73 
1929-33 | 38,094 477 2,013 3°20 5,107 4:00 
1931 608 4°68 406 3°23 1,014 3°97 
1932 582 4:45 387 3°05 969 | 3:76 
1933 606 4°59 845 | 2°69 951 3°65 
1934 567 4°26 388 3°00 955 | 3°64 
1935 589 4:40 350 2°68 939 3°55 
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The general rate in the last 5 years hag decreased by 65 per cent. in 
comparison with the first quinquennium shown, that for females slightly 
more than that for males. The female rate ranged from 59 per cent. of 
the male rate in the year 1933 to 79 per cent. during the periods 1904-08 
and 1884-88. In 1935 it was 61 per cent. of the male rate. 

The improvement in the death-rate is due to many factors, such as the 
regulation of immigration, conditions of employment, etc., and the enforce- 
ment of the various Health Acts, but principally to the adoption of improved. 
methods of medical treatment. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis has been notifiable throughout the State since 
1st March, 1929. 

The table below shows the death-rates from tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system or phthisis according to age and sex during the triennial period 
around each census since 1891. 


| Death Rate per 10,000 Living. — Tuberculosis of the Respiratory 


System. 
Age Group (Years), : 
1890-92. 1900-02. 1910-12. 1920-22, 1932-34. 
Males. 
0-4... ies és wd 63 | 2-04 BT ‘57 | 09 
6-9... - ies 62 410). 47 31 25 | -08. 
10-14 ... os oe weed “85 28 49 +25 08 
15-19 2.0 kaa 3-89 | 3-22 2-31 2.28 | “75 
20-24... iss ee w-| 12-52 10:56 5-99 512 | 2-80 
25-34... Si see we! 17-91 14-37 9-72 9-18 4-66 
35-44... Se xe ie 20-21 5 1815 {| 12-55 11-07 6:92 
45-54... Aes ote | 20-07 19:79 | 15-49 12-97 10-06 
55-64... es ae w= -:19-638 |) «17-74-«| 17-06 1417 ° 10-99 
65-74 ua sa we] 15-84 19:24 | 13-37 10:27 | 9-36 
75 and over ee Js esi 6-97 | 7:84 7-81 5-21 4:68 
All Ages .., we) 1038 | 9-48 T17 6-44 | 4-43 
Rate in 1890-92 — = 100...| 100 91 | 69 | 62 43 
Females, 
0-4... ies ie be, 93 1-43 | 63 | “42 09 
5-9... fee sae - +42 48 | +24 35 4 05 
W014 eel 92 | 1-20 59 | 39 227 
15-19 ... he ae meet 5-29 5-46 | 3-80 | 2-40 1-90 
20-24... ess sé ie 10-47 | 7-99 | TIA 5-92 5-21 
25-34 ... es ss bee 16-43 13-56 10:00 | 7-12 5:20 
35-44... si ea ws 15-84 13-41 | 9-80 6-46 4:24. 
45-54... se ase i 12:85 | 10-96 | T15 | 5-63 3-72 
55-64... an re 9-81 11:96 | 8-34 5:32 3-29 
65-74 sae se wel 11-17 731 i 10-60 614 3:52 
5 and over... ess sad 4-18 2-59 384 | 3-19 2-55 
All Ages ... 7-50 | 6-95 | 5-64 4-02 2-91 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 93 ; 15 £ 39 
Persons. 
0-4... sis ee on ‘78 | 1-74 “60 “50 09 
5-9 .., bes ae wes -41 48 27 30 | 07 
10-14 ... isi a oo! +88 73 “54 +32 “17 
15-19 ... ss sis SA 4:59 4:34 3-04. 2:34 1-32 
20-24... ies <6 w| 11-54 9-26 6-84 5-53 3-98 
25~34 ... ws 6s a 17-28 13-98 9-86 815 | 4-93 
35444... oe see ..| 1843 | 16-09 11-27 8-84 BOT 
45-54... ie sie wel LTT 16-06 12-10 9-50 6:99 
55-64... oe ash we «SBA | 15-26 13-25 10-13 | 7-20 
65-74 re a oes 13-90 | 14:36 12-12 8-35 j 6-51 
Wandover ..  . 1, 85 | AD | 6-03 421 | 3-59 
All Ages ... ae 4 9-06 | 8-28 6:44 5-25 3-68 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100.. 100 91 71 58 | 41 
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The rate improved to a greater extent amongst males than amongst 
females between 1890-92 and 1910-12, but in later years there has been a 
greater reduction amongst females. 


A comparison of the death rates from phthisis in the various age groups 
shows a remarkable difference in respect of men and women. Excluding 
the age groups below 15 years where mortality is comparatively light the 
rates for females are the higher in the groups up to 85 years and above that 
age there is a large excess of deaths amongst males, the rate amongst men 
in the group 55-64 years being more than three times the corresponding rate 
amongst women. In this group the male death rate from phthisis reaches 
the maximum. Amongst females the rate has generally been highest at 
ages 25 to 84 years, then decreases up to ages 55 to 64 years, but in the 
group 65-74 years it rises slightly. 


Other Tuberculous Diseases. 

Of the 1,029 deaths during 1935 from tuberculosis, only 90 were from 
tuberculosis of organs other than the respiratory system. For the year 
1935, 80 deaths, equivalent to 33 per cent., were of children under 5 years 
of age. Taking the age group under 5 years, and all ages, the following 
table shows the distinct improvement in the death-rates since the decennium 
1891-1900 :-— 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Tuberculosis other than Respiratory System, 
Period. Ages under 5 Years, All Ages. 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females. Total. 
1891-1900 15°93 13°41 14-69 ove | 262 2-69 
1901-1910 pu | 598 | 655 | 1°70 | 1-51 1-61 
1911-1520 3°13 2:96 306 | 100 | 86 | 8 
1921-1930 185} 167 | 176 63 | 2 | 88 
1931 i ie ae | pag 49 37 | 48 
1932 | 129 | ot 1:23 | +49 | 3000) -89 
1933 «| 139 66 123 | +48 | 38} 48 
1934 47 | 4s | 46 | 88 | 33 | 84 
1935 134 1-40 1-37 37 31) Bd 
Cancer. 


In 1935 the deaths from cancer numbered 2,772, equal to a rate of 10.48 
per 10,000 living. The average rate of mortality in the five years 1931-35 
was much higher than in any preceding period, being 10.01 per 10,000 living 
as compared with 3.30 for the period 1884-88. The total for 1935 included 
1,451 males and 1,321 females, the rates being 10.84 and 10.11 per 10,000 
living of each sex respectively. 

Classified according to the parts of the body affeeted and arranged in order 
of fatality, cancer caused the following deaths in 1935:—Stomach and 
duodenum 622, intestines 374, other of digestive tract 467, female genital 
organs 277, breast 252, male genito-urinary organs 206, buceal cavity 180, 
respiratory organs 118, skin 83, and other organs 198. 
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The following table shows the deaths and rates of each sex since 1884:— 


Males, Females | Total, z 
aay | Deaths. | art ao | Deaths. ee 50.080 | Deaths. | aagk 40-060 
living, | living. | living. 
1884-88 | 59 | 325 | 732 337 | 1,59! | 3°80 
1889-93 | 1,262 | 410 1,038 398 | 2,300 , 4-04 
1894-98 | 1,719 | 5:09 | 1,387 4°68 | 3,106 | 4-89 
1899-1903 2,295 | 6-38 | 1,877 577 | 4,172 | 6-09 
1904-08 | 2,671 | 6-91 24s | 6-78 | 5,089 | 6°85 
1909-18 «8, 362 | 763 | 2,860 712 | 6,222 , 7:39 
1914-18 | 3,886 8-00 3,458 7-44 | 7,344 | 7°73 
1919-23 | 4,738 | ss2 | 4,292 8-31 | 9,030 | 8-57 
1924-28 5,790 | 9°66 5,068 8:80; 10,858 924 
1929-33 6501 10-01 | 5,704 908 | 12,205 9.55 
1931 / 1266! 975 | 1,178 933 | 2.439 | 9-54 
1932 | 1,405 | 10°73 | 1,129 | 888 2,534 | 9-82 
1933 ! 1,394 | 10.57 | 1,226 9°56 2,620 | 10°07 
1934 1,369 / 10°30 | 1,293 999 | 2,662 | 10416 
1935 1451 | 1,034 | 1,321 1011 | 2,772 | 10°48 
| | | 


In New South Wales the crude male rate is usually the higher. In Eng- 
land and Wales, on the other hand. the erude female rate is usually the 
higher though the standardised rates—for which the age distribution of the 
population of each sex is taken into consideration—show the male rate as 
the higher in each year since 1924. In the period 1911-1914 the standard- 
ised female rate in England was higher than the male rate, and in 1922 and 
1923 these rates for both sexes were practically equal. The change 
ig attributed by the Registrar-General in his Annual Review to the opera- 
tion of two factors which probably exercise some influenee in New South 
Wales, viz—(i) The suecess of operations upon the relatively more ac- 
cessible cancers of females, and (ii) the better diagnosis of the less 
accessible cancers of females as a consequence of improved medical ap- 
pliances and knowledge. In England and Wales, also, the crude rate for 
both sexes combined is usually much higher, and is increasing more rapidly 
than in New South Wales. 


The ages of the 2,772 persons who died from cancer in New South Wales 
during 1985 ranged from 3 months to 99 years, but the disease is one 
of advanced age, 97 per cent, of the persons who died from cancer in 1935 


being 35 years and over. 
+17683—C og 
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; In the following table aré shown the death-rates from cancer for each sex 
in age groups above 25 years, during the triennial periods around each 
census since 1891. 


| Death Rate per 10,000 Living.—Cancer. 


Age Group (Years). 


] 
| 1890-92. | 1900-02. |} 1910-12. 1920-22. 1932-84, 
= i 
Males. 
OR Ba ah Led S48 1-06 1.02 | 95 94 -99 
R544 eee BOT 395 | 4:28 3-61 | 3-15 
oY re 6022) 12:73 | 13-48 13-67 , 11-58 
BB-64 .. eee ee 2602 37-01 36:65 38-13 36 30 
BB-74 wee ee AD 66-71 74-84 77-29 | 85.83 
Wandover .. 0 wwe 49°50 79-46 96-27 116-46 | 129-06 
All Ages 000 tee 4.29 | 6-46 767 | | 874 10-58 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...) 100 | 151 179) (204 245 
! 
Females. 
952840... Gee ae 0 a 103 ; 103. 148° 1-46 1-25 
Sb4d- i Gags ROMS 642 | 659 695 ; 6:29 8-35 
45-84 0, vse ee, ewe] = 16SO | 18-04 18-32 18-53 16-74 
55-64 eevee ee] 29-96 | 83-85 35-40 35-91 33-24 
65-74 eee eee 885 57:30, 59:66 | 66-23 5566 
Gandover .. wee) 45°93 76-94 93-96 | 104-09 | 93-72 
All Ages 000 ee we] 897 557 | = 712 | 8:36 | 9-48 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 140 vi) 2U | 239 
| | 
eR A rer wn 
Persons 
95-34 GH seo, “war . 1-05 | 1-03 121: 1-20 | hl 
Bhdk ke) cae? mkt ATO) BLO], BBD 4-91) 477 
45-54 eee] 1408 | 1497 15-60 15:97 | 14-08 
BB64 ee ee eel BTA | 85-65 | 36-10 87-11 34-79 
BB-74 we weet 4187 | 62-87 | O78 72:15 | 71-18 
WSandover 0 ee eee] | 48:07 | 7838 95-23 110-34 | 111-02 
AllAges . a0 sal “446-' 604 TAL 855 | 10-01 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...) 100 _ 46, «179 i 206 | 241 


) ‘ 1 


There has been a continous increase in the death rate from cancer. The 
increase between 1890-92 and 1910-12 was 79 pei cent. for both males and 
females and the subsequent increase 87 per cent. for males and 34 per 
cent. in the rate for females. The rate is higher amongst females than 
males up to age 55 years, but the male rate is the higher in later ages. 

Tn all countries for which records are kept the death rate from cancer 
has been increasing and great attention is being given to the problem of 
the control of cancer. 

In 1991 the University of Sydney established a Cancer Research Com- 
mittee, for which funds were made available by contributions from the 
Commonwealth and State Governments and by private donations and 
bequests. Laboratories were equipped within the University, research 
workers engaged to conduct investigations locally and abroad, and treat- 
ment centres were established within certain hospitals. 

The State Department of Health, in 1982, established a deep X-ray 
therapy department at the Coast (now Prince Henry) Hospital. 

Portion of a supply of radium purchased by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment i 1927 has been made available for use in nine hospitals in New 
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South Wales, including those mentioned above, and to the Cancer Research 
Committee, and through the latter to approved practitioners for use in 
private practice. 

Co-ordination of action throughout Australia is made possible by the 
Australian Cancer Conference, convened annually by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health. Through this department, also, cancer workers 
in Australia are kept in touch with the Cancer Commission of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations, the Radium Commission in Great 
Britain, the British Empire Cancer Campaign Society, the International 
Union against Cancer and with national movements in many countries. 

In the following table the rates of mortality from cancer are given for 
the Australian States and New Zealand. The comparison is upon the crude 
Sasis of total population and is uncorrected for age and sex incidence. 


Cancer Death-rate per 1,000 of Total Population. 


State. 

1929. | 1930, | 1931. | 1932. | 1038, | 1984, 1985 
New South Wales 0°93 0°90 O98 0°98 101 1:01 105 
Victoria . 1:07 1°04 1‘09 118 1°18 1-19 1:93 
‘Queensland ... 0°90 0°82 | 0°95 0°93 0°91 0°92 0°96 
South Australia Tell 3°04 1:20 1:13 1:17 1°12 1.04 
Western Australia ...| 0°90 0°97 | 0:94 1:03 | 0:94 1:02 1°06 
Tasmania eld 0:94. 0:93 0°98 1:01 1:09 1:13 114 
Commonwealth 0-98 0°95 1:01 1:05 1:05 1:06 1:09 
New Zealand... 1:04 1:02 1:03 101 111 115 1:12 

Diabetes. 


The proportion of deaths due to diabetes has been growing during the 
past twenty-five years. Although the disease is responsible for less than 2 
per cent. of the annual number of deaths the rate of mortality from diabetes 
has increased, the average of the last five years being 88 per cent. higher 
than that for the period 1906-10, 

The deaths due to diabetes in 1935 numbered 453, equal to a rate of 1.71 
per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 1.15 and for females 2.29 per 
10,000 living of each sex. Most of the deaths occurred after middle life, 
364 out of 453 deaths in 1935, or 89 per cent. being persons over 45 years 
cf age. 

Meningitis. 

The diseases included under the above heading—encephalitis, simple 
meningitis, and non-epidemie cerebro-spinal meningitis—caused 105 deaths 
during 1935; the corresponding rate being 0.40 per 10,000 living. Of this 
number 56 were males and 49 females, equivalent to rates per 10,000 living 
of each sex of 0.42 and 0.88 respectively. The deaths in the metropolis and 
country were 53 and 52, with corresponding rates per 10,000 living of 0.42 
aud 0.37. 

Of those who died during 1935, 36 or 34 per cent., were under 5 years 
of age. 

Hemorrhage of the Brain. 


Mortality from this cause showed a slow but sustained increase for 
twenty years prior to the quinquennium 1909-18, then there was an appre- 
eiable decline until 1924. Since that year the figures are not strictly com- 
parable owing to changes in the method of classification due to a revision in 
the classification of causes of death. In 1925 greater preference was given 
to cerebral haemorrhage as a cause of death when found in combination 
with diseases of the arteries, atheroma, etc. In 1928, however, a further 
change wag made, and all cases of arterio-sclerosig combined with any 
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cerebral vascular lesion have since been included with diseases of the 
arteries. The introduction from ist April, 1935, of an amended form of 
medical certificate of cause of death has been further instrumental in 
reducing the number of deaths ascribed to this title, as the additional 
4nformation derived has enabled the classification to be made as just 
mentioned. 

The number of deaths due to cerebral haemorrhage and apoplexy during 
the year 1985 under the new classification was 635, of which 816 were 
of males and 370 of females. The rate was 2.59 per 10,000 living, viz., 2.86 
for males and 2.83 for females. 

The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 
sexes from cerebral haemorrhage and apoplexy since 1884, but the com- 
parison over the last nine years is affected by the alterations in certification 
and classification mentioned above. 


! Males. ! _ Females. Total. 
Period. | Rate ; ‘Rate Rate 
TPeaths. | per 10,600 Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths. | per 10,000 

living. : living. living. 

1884-88 | 778 297 | 467 215 | 1,245 | 2°58 
1889-93 796 2°58 618 2:37 : 1,414 : 2°48 
1894-98 943 279 710 2°39 1,653 2°60 
1899-1903 + 1,050 2°92 788 2°42 : 1,888 2°68 
1904-C8 1,308 3°31 | 1,089 2°91 2,342 315 


1909-138 | 1,627 369 | 1,439 3°38 | 3,066 , 3°64 
1914-18 1,693 3-49 1,431 | 3°08 3,124 3:29 
1919-23 1.735 ; 323 | 1,587 3°07 | 3.322 | 3-15 
1924-28 | 2905 |) 371 | 2210 | X84} 4485 B77 
1929-33 | 2,025 S12 | 2132 | 239 | 4,187 3-25 
1931 338 |; 2°60 404, 321 | 742 290 
1982 134° 3:32 | 488 | 345 | 872 ) 3°38. 
1933 444 | 3°37 477 | 372 921 3054 
1934 | 897 2-99 429 331 | 826 3°15 
1995 | 316 236 | 370 | 2 83 686 259 


Convulsions of Children. 


Convulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 10 deaths during 
1935, or 0.04 per 10,000 living at all ages, which is 33 per cent. below the 
rate for the previous quinquennium. 

The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates from con- 
vulsiong of children for both sexes in periods since 1875:— 


Males, Females. Total, 
Year. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. per 10,000 | Deaths. per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 
Living. } Living. Living. 
I an 

1875-79 1,535 | $93 | 1,291 8-94 2,829 8°93 
1880-84} 2,007 | 912 , 3,600 | 8-83 | 3,607 8°99 
1885-89 1,916 | 699 | 1,615 | 714 | 3,531 7°06 
1890-94 1,601 | 507 1,355 | 5°08 | 2,956 5°05 
1895-99 1,28] 3:73 | 1,119 | 3 70 | 2,400 3°72 
1900-04 781 | 215 | 625 189 | 1,406 2°02 
1905-09 550 | 1:40 | 480 1:32, 1,030 1:36 
1910-14 458 1:00 | 343 0°83 801 0°92 
1915-19 404 - 0°83 291 0°61 695 0°72 
1920-24 208 | 0°38 183 0°35 391 0°36 
1925-29 145 | 0°23 98 0-16 243 0°20 
1930-34 38) 0-06 | 35 0:06 78 0-06 
1931 4 003 | 9 0°07 13 0°05. 
1932 6 0-05 10 0-08 16 0-06 
1933 8 0°06 7 0°05 15 0-06 
1934 7 0-05 4 0-03 11 0:04 
1935 3 0°02 7 0-05 10 0.04 
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The rates of mortality ascribed to this cause show a remarkable decline, 
due partly to increasing skill in diagnosing the diseases of children. 
Numerous deaths having convulsions as their immediate cause are now 
ascribed to some other cause which led to convulsions, 


Being limited to children under 5 years of age, the rates are better stated 
proportionately at that age-period. On this basis the death-rate in 1935 
was 0.46 per 10,000, as compared with 0.61 of the previous quinquennium. 
Of the total deaths during 1935 four occurred during the first year of life, 
the equivalent rate being 0.09 per 1,000 births. The death of males and 
females during the first year of life were 2 and 2 respectively; for all chil- 
dren under 5 years of age, 8 males and 7 females. 


Insanity. 


Classed as a distinct disease of the nervous system, insanity causes death 
from general paralysis of the insane and from other forms of mental 
alienation, Practically ail the persons in New South Wales coming within 
this classification are under treatment in the various mental hospitals. On 
the 80th June, 1935, there were 10,690 persons under official cognisance, 
excluding 18 in reception houses and observation wards of gaols, but in- 
cluding 9 patients fram the Broken Hill district who were under treat- 
ment in South Australian hospitals. The proportion per 1,000 of the 
population was 4.04 or about 4.9 per cent. more than the average for the 
previous five years. 


The number of deaths from insanity in the year 1985 was 84—63 males 
and 21 females. The death-rate per 10,000 living was 0.47 for males and 
0.16 for females. In England and Wales the corresponding figures in 1934 
were 0.60 and 0.48. 


In the year 1984-35 there were 579 deaths in mental hospitals, equivalent 
to 59.6 per 1,000 of the average number of patients in residence. 
The rate of mortality, however, is not comparable with that of 
the general population, because the proportion of mental patients 
under the age of 20 years is very small, due, doubtless, to 
the facts that many children mentally afflicted are cared for in their 
homes, and that mental alienation frequently does not become manifest 
until middie or advanced age is reached. 


A comparison of the mortality of the adult patients in mental hospitals 
with that of the genera] population in age groups shows that at all ages the 
rate of mortality among the former is very much higher than among the 
general population. The disparity is greatest in the earlier years of adult 
life but diminishes as age increases. 


Diseases of the Heart. 


Statistics of mortality from diseases of the heart are of limited value, 
because there are important factors connected with the mode of certification 
and classification which affect the numbers from. year to year. 


The causes classified as diseases of the heart include pericarditis, 
endocarditis and other valvular diseases, diseases of the myocardium, angina 
pectoris, and, in 1931, and subsequent years diseases of the coronary arteries. 


The figures in the following statement indicate that the death-rate in 
respect of diseases of the heart has more than doubled during the last thirty 
years. This may be due to an actual increase in mortality from these 
causes or it may be rather a result of more highly specialised biological 
knowledge and of greater attention to pathological diagnoses. There is no 
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doubt, for instance, that many deaths recorded in former years as being 
caused by senile decay would be assigned now to some cardiac trouble. 
Moreover, it is considered that there has been an increasing tendency on the 
part of medical practitioners in recent years to give prominence to myo- 
carditis as a cause of death, whether it was chronic or a terminal condition 
supervening in illness due primarily to some other cause. Again death 
certificates frequently show diseases of the heart in combination with one 
or more other diseases as the cause of death, and in classifying such 
certificates according to cause, definite principles are observed, a large 
measure of preference being given to diseases of the heart. This is another 
factor which may have operated in the direction of swelling the increase 
in the number of deaths ascribed to this group of diseases. It is not 
practicable, however, to gauge the effects of the various changes which occur 
over a period of years, so that the figures may not be regarded as a satis- 
factory basis for comparison. 


The number of deaths ascribed to diseases of the heart since 1884, and 
the death-rates of each sex are shown below :— 


Males. Females, Total. 

pests Rate | «| ~—s«BRate | Rate 

Pee Oeretags lll yee el ane or eee aetlage 

iss4-s8 | 2149 | 812 1,300 | 639 | 3,530 | 7°34 
1889-98 | 2,250 | 730 | 1,357 | 520 | 3,607 | 6-34 
ago4-98 | 2,434 / 719 | 1,478 | 498 | 3,912 | 6-16 
1899-1908 | 2,917 | 81 1,932 | 5°94 4,849 | 7-08 
1904-1908 | 3,791 , 981 | 2727 | 7°65 6,518 | 8-77 
1909-1918 | 5,054 1147 | «3,633 | 9-08 8,687 | 10°31 
1914-1918 | 5,950 1226 «| 468 8:97-«| «10,118 | :1085 
1919-1923 | 6,901 | 1285 | 5,384 | 1042 | 12,285 | 11°66 
1924-1928 | 9,360 | 15°61 | 1877 | 1281 | 16,737 | 1424 
1929-1933 | 12,070 | 18:59 | 9,245 | 14-72 | 21,315 | 16-69 
1931 2350 | 1817 | 1,829 | 4st | aise | 16-38 

i932 | -,630 | 2009 | 1,957 | is40 | 4,587 | 17-78 

1933 2,861 | 21°68 2,156 | 16°81 5.017 | 19-28 

1934 | 3,147 | 23°67 2,957 | 1T44 5,404 | 20-60 

1985 3435 | 25°05 | 2456 | 18-80 5,391 | 22-27 


Part af the increase in 1931 and subsequent years was due to the in- 
clusion of deaths from diseases of the coronary arteries but even if these 
be excluded the total rate shows a steady increase being respectively 15.42, 
16.69, 177.62, 18.54, and 18.57. 


The ages of persons who died from diseases of the heart during 1935 
ranged between under 1 month and 101 years, and 93 per cent. were 45 years 
oT over. 
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In the following table are shown the death-rates for each sex in the 


principal age groups during the triennial period around each census since 
1891 :-— 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living—-D'seases of the Heart. 
Age Group (Years). 


1890-92. 1900-02. 1910-12, 1020-22. 1932-34. 
Males, 

O26 win a a “75 1-96 92 49 | 17 
GeO Rey ee Oe 91 1-05 1-22 -90 “60° 
T0214) sic le ase) dee 1-59 1-61 1:56 1-43 “14s. 
15-19 gk 2-07 1-82 2-23 1-49 1:21 
20-04 ose oe RS, 2-11 1-73 1-90 1-71 117 
25-34 0... 0 eee 3-21 2-14 2-84 2-80 1:70 
Bs ee ee 7-44 5-70 5-97 5-30 562 
45-54 ewe] | 1596 13-45 15-03 13-48 19-19 
55-64 0, ace wee] | 40°05 31-61 39-92 38-61 58°52 
65-74 cee gee wee 7702. 77-12 105-21 | 107-23 160-11 
7andover .. ...  ...| 10180 123-89 228-18 293-63 433-83 
All Ages ... Ss 7-18 8-10 11-73 12-78 21:82 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100...) 100 104 151 164 280 

| | 
Females. 

On Bices: rales “Rte RH “65 1-55 “70 51 | 30: 
Ba. 9 ae. gai SE oases 1-16 77 15 1:33 “58, 
10-14 0. eee “76 1-61 2-06 1-47 “81 
UB-19 0.0 ake cee ae 1:52 1-63 2-10 1-60 1:21 
20-24 ss. ee wt ane 2-05 163 | = 2-25 1-45 1:33° 
QBB4 ci. ies dda aes 3-48 257 | 275 2-21 1:98. 
BB44 tees 7-29 5-63 577 5-17 ABB 
45-54 0.00 ee we] «1-48 10-88 { 13-67 10-24 11-90. 
55-64 1. kee ee] 26°57 25-48 | 31:53 29-86 33-93 
65-74 See cute” Seals 0278 61-41 | 94-64 88-82 118+67 
T5andover |. .. ss 91-86 104-09 190-99 248-91 367-98. 
All Ages ... e 5-29 5-92 9-33 10-10 16°56 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 112 176 191 313 

Persons. 

Ost ck, Sees ek “70 1-76 81 “50 +23 
BESO i> ° Eve week. eek 1-03 “91 “99 1-11 +58 
TONS i cece ea oe 1-18 1-61 1:81 1-45 “TT 
15-19 ce ee te 1-79 1:73 217 1:55 1:21 
B0-24 .. ace weet 2-08 1-68 2:07 1:58 1:25; 
Q5-B4 tenet 3:33 2-35 2-80 2-51 1-84. 
B5-44 keene tee 7:38 5-67 5-88 5-24 5-08, 
AB-B4 0. eevee wee} | 1416 12-37 14-43 11-95 15°66, 
BB-64 0. eee anew | BEBE 28-97 36-25 34-62 46-41 
65-74 wes ws? cat] CTT 70-70 100-43 98-68 139-92 
Tandover .. ..  s| 97-82 115-04 211-48 271-51 400-22 
All Ages 6-64 7-07 10-59 11-47 19-23 


Rate in 1890-92 = = = 100... 100 106 159 173 290 


Although the rate for all ages has increased nearly threefold during the 
period reviewed, the increase is confined to ages 45 and over, due to causes 
explained on page 707. The rates in all groups below 45 years have declined 
since 1890. 

Under the age of 35 there is very little difference between the rates of 
males and of females, but thereafter the male rate is distinctly higher, the 
result, no doubt, of the more strenuous life of males than of females. 
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Bronchitis. 


Bronchitis caused 310 deaths during 1935, equal to a rate of 1.17 per 
10,000 living. Of the total, 169 were males and 141 females, the correspond- 
ing rates per 10,000 of each sex being 1.26 and 1.08. The rate for the State 
was 9 per cent. lower than that experienced during the previous five years. 
Deaths in the metropolis numbered 158, and there were 152 in other parts 
of the State. The corresponding rates were 1.26 and 1.09 per 10,000 living. 
Of the total deaths, 80 were caused by acute bronchitis, 148 cases were 
shown as being due to the disease in its chronic form, and 82 were un- 
specified. Of those persons who died of acute bronchitis, 6 per cent. 
were under 1 year of age, and 88 per cent. were 55 years or over, whilst 
84 per cent. of those who succumbed to chronic bronchitis were 55 years 
of age and over. Experience shows the disease to be most prevalent during 
the months of June, July, August and September. 


Pneumonia. 


Pneumonia, including broncho-pneumonia, was the cause of 1,712 deaths 
during 1935, the equivalent rate per 10,000 living being 6.47, which was 
22 per cent. above the average for the preceding quinquennium. Of the 
total 999 were males and 713 females. The male and female rates per 
10,000 living were 7.46 and 5.46 respectively. The deaths in the metro- 
polis numbered 811, and those in the remainder of the State 901, the rates 
being 6.49 and 6.46 per 10,000 living respectively. An analysis of the 
deaths according to age shows that pneumonia is most destructive in its 
attacks on children under 5 years of age and adults who have passed the 
age of 55. The rate of mortality from pneumonia is lowest among child- 
ren between 10 and 14 years of age, then it increases with advancing age. 


Of the persons who died from pneumonia during 1935, 17 per cent. were 
under 5 years of age and 59 per cent. 50 years of age and over. The follow- 
ing table gives deaths and rates, according to sex, since the year 1884:— 


{ 


| Males. ‘ Females. Total. 
: | = an 
Perou: | Rate | | Rate | Rate 
Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 i Deaths. per 10,000 
| Living. Living. | Living. 
1884-88 i 2,032 | 7-68 1,301 5-98 | 3,333 6-91 
1889-93 2,158 7-00 1,373 5:26 | 3,531 6-21 
1894-98 | 2,514 | 7-43 1,528 515 | 4,042 | 6:37 
1899-1903 3,191 | 8-87 2,000 | 615 | 5,191 7-58 
1904-1908 ' 2,816 7:28 1,824 | 5-12 | 4,640 6-24 
1909-1913 | 2,983 6-77 1,931 4:81 : 4,914 5-83 
1914-1918 3,779 778 | 2,402 | 517 | 6,181 6-50 
1919-1923 4,217 7-85 3,042 | 5-89 | 7,259 6-89 
1924-1928 4,810 8-02 3,498 | 6-08 8,308 | 1:07 
1929-1933 4,318 6-65 3,205 5:10 | 7,523 | 5°89 
1931 818 6-30 580 4-61 | 1,398 | 5-47 
1932 720 5-50 519 4-08 1,239 4-80 
1933 802 6-08 593 4-62 1,395 5-36 
1934 863 6:49 669 517 | 1,532 | 5-84 
1935 999 746 713 5:46 | 1,712 | 6.47 
t 


The greatest mortality from pneumonia occurs in the cold weather and 
early spring. ; Sits, chee diate ~ 
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The following table shows the death-rates for each sex in the principal 
age groups, during the triennial period around each census since 1891:— 


| Death Rate per 10,000 Living—-Pneumonia, 


Age Group (Years). | 


' 1890-82. 1999-02. 1910-12. 1920-22, | 1932-34, 
Males. 
0-4 0. eee ef = 1814 2418 * 19-69 2112 { 15-42 
BO” a a Dds 1-22 1-64 1-41 1-60 | 1-12 
0-14. eee 69 -80 78 83 | “53 
VOH19 St kc) tay ast 2-55 3-49 1-25 1-79 | 1-02 
20-24 tae 3-02 5-25 2-46 230 | 1-20 
25-34 knee ee TT 6-09 3-03 2:94 | 1-42 
BRA4e ee edie aoe Tea 7-49 | 8-27 4-99 5-07 2-96 
45-54. ewe) 10-86 | 13-01 8-16 8-52 5-65 
B64 ewe] OTL 22-60 | 11-94 13-07 11-31 
65-74 Sea caset “lassl-> 126276 36-90 24-99 28-61 | 23-68 
15 and 0° over wes Kan aa 26-50 57-50 43:45 58°36 | 72-41 
All Ages ... 722 | 9-78 6-85 755 | 603 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 135 95 105 84 
' 
Females, 
O- 4 ee wel = 1564 20-66 17-88 17-60 12:50 
a: ae 1:07 1-09 114 1:35 -99 
Wal4 as. wi dee cad “70 1-61 92 -88 “86 
W219 hs es ad Oo: 1-88 2-15 61 1:30 96 
0-04 oe ads aes as 2:23 2-80 1-03 1-30 1-12 
pak Yn ae 3-48 3-66 1-46 2:34 1-42 
BBE ceton adie ee. ahs 4-88 5-89 2-68 2-87 2:37 
45-34 keene 7-61 5-63 310 | 3-93 3°72 
BBa64icnc, 2 ges SRae © wie 981 | 15:07 | 8-08 7-66 615 
65-74 vee tease] DETR | 25:84 14-69 21-27 | = 18-41 
Wandover .. .. | 19:83 | 48-49 44-10 65-22 55-69 
All Ages ... es 5-46 6-62 4-74 5-52 4-63 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100..., 100 121 87 101 85 
Persons. 
O- hoe ee wee} = 16-91 22-45 18-80 19-39 13-99 
B- 9 ence ee nee LH 1:37 1:28 1-48 1:06 
W012 ic ee eee ‘70 | 1:20 | “85 “86 -69 
W519 ass tae ae. se 2-22 2-82 93 1:55 “99 
D084. isu. aks his ae 2-64 4-01 1-76 | 1-79 1:16 
25-34 ... ae “e ae 3-65 | 4-91 2-27 2-64. 1-42 
BEA bee hse cave as 6-42 7-23 3-91 4-01 2:66 
45-54 0. eee ee) 5B | 98D 5-94 6:35 4-7] 
BE-64 . eee "14-05 19-37 10-25 10-60 8-77 
65-74 cess tee wee) 24S 3218 | 20-33 25-21 21-11 
Tandover .. uw. ve) 23-83 53-47 43-74 61-76 63-88 
ee —————ESsSssssssssssss 
All Ages ... 641 8-28 5-84. 6-56 5-34 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100.. 100 | 129 91 102 83 
I J 


The male death rate is higher than the female rate at all ages ex- 
eepting 10-14 years, The rates have fluctuated, but show a general 
decline of about 17 per cent. over the period under review, and the 
fall is apparent at all ages, except 75 and over. This increase is due 
probably to more information being available as to cause of death, 
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Diseases of the Digestive System. 


Diseases of the digestive system caused the deaths of 760 males and 
567 females during 1935, the respective rates per 10,000 living being: 
5.68 and 4.34. The rate corresponding to the total deaths from these dis- 
eases in the State was 5.02 per 10,000 living, and was 7 per cent. lower than: 
that experienced during the previous five years. Deaths resulting from 
diseases of the digestive system are caused in the main by diarrhea and 
enteritis, appendicitis, hernia and intestinal obstruction, ulcer of the stom- 
ach or duodenum, diseases of the gall bladder and ducts, and cirrhosis. 
of the liver. 


Diarrhea and Enteritis, 


The incidence of these diseases is mainly upon young children, and the 
pronounced effect of seasonal conditions upon the mortality from this cause 
is dealt with in discussing deaths of children under 1 year of age. The 
deaths of children under 1 year from these causes in 1935 totalled 92 
—62 males and 80 females. In 1935 there were 214 deaths from these 
causes at all ages, equivalent to a rate of 0.81 per 10,000 of the general 
population, the rate for males being 0.89 and for females 0.73. The combined 
rate was 46 per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. 
The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates since 1884, dis- 
tinguishing between the sexes :— 


Males. Females, Total. 
Tee Deaths. Hen ene | Deaths. per onso Deaths. ae Hr 00 

Living. Living. Living. 

1884-88 3,412 12 89 3,048 14:02 6,460 13°40 
1889-93 ) 8,451 . 11 20 | 2,851 10°92 6,302 11:07 
1894-98 4,042 | 1194 | 3,633 12:26 7,686 12:09: 
1899-1903 4,422 12:29 3,901 | 11:99 8,323 12°15 
1904-1908 3,714 | 9°61 3,000 | 841 6,714 9-03: 
1909-1913 4,257 9°66 3,471 8°64 7,728 918 
1€14-1918 3,622 7°46 2,957 6°36 6,579 6:92 
1919-1923 3,813 7°10 3,039 5°88 6,852 6°50 
1924-1928 2,436 4°06 2,036 3°54 4,472 3°'8r 
1929-1033 1,353 2:08 998 1:59 2,351 1'84 
1931 233 | 1:79 187 | 1:49 420 1 64 
1932 182 1:39 139 | 1:09 321 1°24 
1933 151 114 99 0-77 250 0°96 
1984 121 0-91 W7 0:90 238 0:91 
1935 119 0°89 95 0°73 214 9°81 


There was a considerable drop in the rate after 1888, due probably to the 
beneficial operation of the Dairies Supervision Act. During the next 
fifteen years there was a gradual increase, followed by a marked improve- 
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ment in 1904. The improvement was maintained consistently until the 
years 1919 and 1920, when an upward tendency was manifested, During 
the last thirteen years the general trend has been downward, though the 
tate has fluctuated. The unusually low mortality in recent years is pro- 
bably due in a large measure to the work of the Baby Health Centres pre- 
viously mentioned and to favourable seasonal conditions. 


Of the total deaths from diarrhea and enteritis during 1935, 66 or 31 
per cent., occurred in the months of January, February, and March; and 40 
or 19 per cent. in the months of June, July and August. As a rule, nearly 
50 per cent. of the deaths occur in the months first mentioned. 

Deaths from these diseases are classified into two groups, one including 
children under 2 years of age, and the other all persons 2 years of age 
and over. In the first group there were 127 or 59 per cent. of the total, 
and in the second 87, Additional particulars are shown on page 690. 


Sine such a large proportion of the deaths is contained in this frst 
group, it is interesting to consider the improvement in the rate shown by 
the following table, in which the deaths of children under 2 years from 
diarrhea and enteritis are related to the total number of children in that 
age group :— 


Rate 
Year, No. per 1,(00 Year. No. per 3,000 
Living. Living. 
] 

| 
1881 733 33°50 1931 283 2:94 
1891 | 985 14°76 1932 184 2°02 
1901 {| 1,165 18°10 1933 139 1°60 
1911 | 963 11:21 1934 138 | 1°64 
1921 988 10°08 1935 127 | 1°52 


Although the rate of mortality from these causes is still comparatively 
heavy, there has been a very marked improvement. The death rate of 
children under 2 years per 1,000 living at those ages in 1935 was one- 
twentieth of the rate in 1881. 


Appendicitis. 

To this cause 275 deaths were ascribed in 1935, the rate being 1.04 per 
10,000 living, which is 25 per cent. above the average of the preceding 
quinquennium., Appendicitis is more fatal to males than to females, the 
rate for the former in 1935 being 1.23, and for the latter 0.84 per 10,000: 
living. 


Cirrhosis of the Liver. 


Information relating to mortality from cirrhosis of the liver is of interest 
in connection with alcoholism. 


Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in 1935 numbered 112—83 males and 
29 females, the rate being 0.42 per 10,000 living—18 per cent. above the 
average for the previous quinquennial period. This disease is more pre- 
valent among males than females—the rate for the former in 1935 being: 
0.62 and for the latter 0.22 per 10,000 living in each sex. 
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-Bright’s Disease or Nephritis. 


Bright’s disease or nephritis has grown from a comparatively infrequent 
eause to a prominent position among the major causes of death whose 
‘incidence falls upon the general population. From 1884 to 1913 the number 
of deaths due to the disease gradually increased, and the rate of mortality 
more than doubled. A check in the increase then set in, and was followed 
after 1918 by an appreciable decrease, and the average annual rate for the 
next five years fell to 456 per million inhabitants as against 501 in 1914-18. 
‘From 1928 onwards, however, the rates exceed 500, reaching a maximum 
figure of 584 per million in 1934, but showing a slight decline to 581 per 
million in 1935. 

During 1935 there were 1,945 deaths due to diseases of the genito-urinary 
system, of which 1,538 were caused by all forms ot nephritis. The rate 
was 5.81 per 10,000 living, and for males and females 6.61 and 4.99 respec- 
tively, the general rate being approximately 9 per cent. above that ex- 
perienced during the previous quinquennium. The deaths due to these 
diseases in the metropolis were 883, and in the rest of the State 705, the 
corresponding rates per 10,000 living being 6.66 and 5.05. Experience shows 
that the fatality of these diseases increases slightly during the winter 
months. 

The number of deaths and the rates of mortality due to Bright’s disease 
are shown below. 


Males, i Females, ! Total. 
Period. Rate | | Rate | Rate 
Deaths. aes Deaths. | Ber 2 | Deaths. Be 
1884-88 ! 626 | 2°37 386 1:78 1,012 2710 
1889-93 907 | 2-94 B70 | 218 | 1477 | 2-60 
1894-98 | 1,291 3°81 821 2°77 2,112 3:33 
1899-1903 | 1,659 4°61 996 | 3-06 2,655 3°88 
1904-1908 2,056 5°32 1,199 | 3°36 8, 255 ! 4°38 
1909-1913 2,649 6°01 1,539 3°83 4,188 | 4:97 
1914-1918 3,080 6°34 1,682 3°62 4,762 5°01 
1919-1923 2,914 5°43 1,886 3°65 4,800 4°56 
1924 -1928 3,391 5°66 2,324 4°04 5,715 4°86 
1929-1933 | 3,841 592 2,902 462 | 6,743 | 5:28 
1931 | 733) (5°64 578 4°60 1,311 5-13 
1932 | 783 5°98 588 4°63 1,371 5°31 
1933 | 809 6:13 585 4°56 1,394 5°36 
1934 839 6°31 692 5°35 1,531 5°84 
1935 886 6°61 652 4°99 1,538 | 5°81 
} 


During the period covered by the foregoing table the rate of mortality 
both. for males and females has more than doubled. The rate for malea 
in the-last five years was 27 per cent higher than that for females. Com- 
paratively few persons under 35 years of age die from nephritis, the pro- 
portion in 1935 being 6.1 per cent. of the total. 
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The following table shows the death rates for each sex in the principal 
age groups during the triennial period around each census since 1891:— 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living.—Nephritis. 
Age Group (Years). 7 
1890-92. 1900-02. 1910-12. 1920-22. 1932-34, 
Males. 
0-4 0... 1:30 2-00 99 “71 57 
5-9... “59 23 42 31 29 
10-14 ... ‘ll +28 37 51 18 
15-19 ... 67 75 78 63 +38 
20-24 ... 74 +89 1:34 1-11 1-00 
25-34 .., f 1:44 | 211 1:78 1:36 1-19 
3544... | 4-22 4-49 4:13 3-00 2-96 
45-54 ... | 583 | 9-45 10-76 8:96 7-54 
§5-64 11-67 19:09 24-16 20:16 15:32 
65-74 ... 22-12 35-96 47-60 39°55 38:30 
75 and over 17-43 | 40:77 71-58 73:99 10424 
All Ages ... ue rl 2:77 4:57 5-98 542 5 614 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 165 216 | 196 222 
} 
Females 
0-4 ... ve eee eae 134 |! 1-13 93 | 51 "47 
5-9 ... wats eae sath +60 28 +35 “B85 +30 
10-14 ... tee ane ais 22 33 42 59 +32 
15-19 ... tae see wae 67 ‘61 ‘61 57 +58 
20-24 ... eee eres 1:30 1-22 1-54 1:12 97 
25-34 ... ine on 1-90 1-90 1-46 1-66 1:37 
35-44... ‘a's te 401 4-44 3-72 3-06 3-36 
45-54 ... bes aids 553 7:84 8-29 6:38 5-92 
55-64... Se ive aes 7-85 | 11-60 15-55 11:15 11-02 
65-74... te ite tee 16-18 | 22-83 31:35 25-99 29-29 
75 and over 5 9-39 | 30-39 41-04 49-25 70-06 
All Ages .., ay ws 217 3-01 3-87 3°63 4:85 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 139 178 167 224 
Persons 
0-4... ae te see 1:32 1:57 96 61 +52 
5-9 ... wee oes eel 60 +26 +39 33 29 
10-14 ... veo au 06 16 | 31 +39 +55 +25 
15-19 ... eee see oes 67 68 “70 60 48 
20-24 ... veo eee . 1:01 1:06 1:44 1-11 -99 
25-34 ... vee iss 1-64 201 1:62 1-51 1:28 
35-44 ... Sa a 4:14 4:47 3°94 3-03 3-16 
45-54 ... vee aes 571 8-77 9-68 | 774 6-76 
‘55-64... wee ee 10-19 15-87 20°39 | 16-05 13-20 
65-74 ... ce tee on 19-66 30-59 40-25 33-25 33°91 
75 and over... ae avs 14:21 36-13 5786 | 61°76 86-80 
All. Ages ... a tes 2-50 3°83 4:97 4-54 5:50 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...; 100 153 199 182 220 


Although the total rates show a decided increase during the period 
reviewed, it is only. in the oldest group, 75 years and over, that the rate 


in 1932-34 was higher than twenty years earlier. 


For each sex the rate 


depends entirely upon the age; a slow increase is noted till the age of 45 is 
reached, after which the increase is rapid. From this age the rates for 


males show a marked excess over the rates for females. 
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Deaths from Puerperal Causes. 


The word “puerperal” is used in the broadest sense and includes all 
deaths due to pregnancy, parturition, or diseases of the breast during 


lactation. 


Details of the deaths due to puerperal causes according to age, duration 

of marriage, previous issue, cause, locality and conjugal condition are shown 
“in the Statistical Register. In 1935 the deaths of 282 women were due te 
puerperal causes, viz., 246 married and 36 single women. Of the married 
mothers who died in 1935, 13, and of the single mothers, 10, died before 
reaching the age of 21 years; the ages at death of the married women 
ranged from 16 years to 45 years, and of single women from 16 years to 41 


years. 


The age at marriage of mothers who dicd ranged from 16 to 35 


years. In four cases the duration of marriage was 24 years, but 11 mothers 


died within a year of marriage. 


In 76 cases there was no previous issue 


and in 46 of these cases the death occurred within two years of marriage, 
while in one case 18 children survived the mother. 


The incidence of deaths from puerperal causes falling only upon women 
of child-bearing ages, and mainly upon married women of these ages, the 
rates of mortality are not quoted as a proportion of general population, but 


are generally stated at per thousand births. 


Such rates showed a persistent 


though fluctuating decline in the three decades 1895-1924. During the 
period 1895-1904 the annual average number of deaths of mothers in child- 


birth was 268, equal to 7.1 deaths per 1,000 live births. 


The corresponding 


number in the period 1905-1914 was 284, and the rate 6.2, compared with 289 


and 5.2 respectively in the period 1915-1924. 


The lower proportion of 


unmarried mothers contributed slightly to this decline; but the rates 
quoted represent very closely the improvement that occurred in mor- 


tality in childbirth among married mothers. 


A comparison of deaths in 


childbirth in this State with those of other countries must be made with 
caution. In the international list of causes of death criminal abortion is 


classified with homicide. 


In the table given below deaths from this cause 


are included to show the total deaths incidental to childbirth, but the totals 
are also shown excluding criminal abortion to enable comparison to be 
made with cther countries where these deaths are not included. 


Deaths, 1934, 


Deaths, 1930-34, 


Deaths, 1935. 


Deaths, 1931-35. 


Causess Rate per Rate per Hae en pew 
1,000 1, , 
No. Ne No. Live No. Live No. Live 
Births. Births. Births Births. 
Accidents of Pregnancy 20} *46| 127) +55 13 | +29) 107] -48 
Puerperal Hemorrhage 30 “69 169 “713 39 °87 172 “16 
Puerperal Septicesmia ... w.| 39 “90 | 182 78 44 09 | 184 82 
Post Abortive Septicemia .,.| 24 “55 | 168 “72 28 63 | 158 ‘70 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia .... 64 | 1°48 | 270 | 1:16 60 | 1:34 | 289 | 1-29 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Embo- 11 26 90 +39 2t 47 87 39 
lus, Sudden Death. | 
Other Casualties of Childbirth 26 60 | 149) -64 25 56 | 128 57 
Total, excluding Illegal] 214 | 4°94 /1,155 ; 4:97 230 | 515 |1,125 | 5-01 
Operations. 
Tilegal Operations 49/113 | 222! -96{ 52) 1:16] 230 | 1-02 
Total 263 | 6°07 |1,377 | 5°93 282 | 6°31 | 1,355 | 6:03 
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The experience of the five years 1931-35 shows that the average number 
of fatal cases per 1,000 confinements for married and single women are 
5.66 and 14.21 respectively. Plural births are reckoned as single confine- 
ments, but no allowance has been made for confinements where there was 
a single stillborn child. 


{ 


Number of Deaths, Rate per 1000 | Proportion per cent 
1931-35. | Confinements. due to each Cause. 


t 
i 
t 
H 
i 
' 


Cause of Death in Childbirth, 


Married.| Single.| Total. || Married. Single, | Married. | Single. 


Accidents of Pregnancy ...| 99 8/| 107 “47 “72 8:27 5-06 
Puerperal Hemorrhage | 164 8 172 | 78 72 13-70 5:06 
Puerperal Septicomia ..., 174/ 10) 184] -82) -90| 1453! 633 
Post Abortive Septicemia ...) 135 23 158 64 | 2-07 11-28 14:56 


Albuminuria and Eclampsia.... 259 30 289 1:22 | 2-69 21°64 18-99 


Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Em- 84 87 | +40 +27 7:02 1:90 
bolus, Sudden Death. | 


Other Casualties of Childbirth) 125 3 128 || +59 27 10°44 1:90 


oo 


Total, excluding Tlegal| 1,040 85 ; 1,125 4:92 7°64 86°88 53-80 
Operations. 


| | 


Mlegal Operations... e| 157 73) 230 || 74 | 657) 13:12) 46-20 


ene | —___— 


——vnae 


Total ... tee «| 1,197 | 158 | 1,355 5°66 | 14-21 | 100-00 ~ 100-00 


In the pericd reviewed illegal operations caused over 46 per cent. of 
the puerperal deaths of single women, 

More than any other cause of death during childbirth, puerperal gseprti- 
cemia can be classed as a preventable disease. Over 25 per cent. of the 
deaths are due to this cause, but the proportion has declined appreciably in 
recent years. ‘The annual rates of mortality of mothers in childbirth per 
1,000 live births in 1935, as compared with the preceding eight years, were a3 
follows :— 


Totnl Deaths of Mothers in Child- 
birth per 1,000 Live Births. 


Deaths from Puerperal Septiceemia 
per 1,000 Live Births. 


Year, 7 = =a 
Metropolis gern State. | Metropolis. ae State. 
l ' 
1927 2-0 19 | 19 7°9 5-7 6°5 
1928 2:0 1°8 19 6°3 5°8 6:0 
1929 2-0 11 15 61 47 53 
1930 2-0 1:2 15 61 5°7 58 
1931 2°0 15 17 6°7 5°6 6°0 
1932 17 11 1°3 78 5'1 671 
1933 19 12 15 6°8 48 5-6 
1934 16 1:3 15 7-0 5:5 6-1 
1935 1:7 1:5 16 6°9 5:9 6:3 


Deaths from Violence. 


This category includes deaths from accident, suicide, homicide, and other 
deaths not classified, in respect of which “ open verdicts” were recorded 
at coroners’ inquests. The annual number of suicides has increased, but 
their proportion to the population has not shown any marked variation. 
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Deaths from homicide and those classed as “open verdicts ” have remained 
fairly constant in number, and their proportion to the population has, 
therefore, decreased. 

Deaths from violence in 1935 numbered 1,597, ov 6.5 per cent. of the total 
deaths of the year. This number includes 335 suicides, 1,142 accidents, 48 
homicides, and 72 “open verdicts.” The rate, 6.04 per 10,000 living, was 
2 per cent. above the rate for the preceding quinquennium, which was 
5.91. In the year 1935 the males numbered 1,218 or 9.10 per 10,000 living, 
and the females 879 or 2.90 per 10,000, and 82 per cent. of the male rate. 


Deaths from Suicide. 

The number of persons who took their own lives in 1935 was 835 or arate 
of 1.27 per 10,000 living, and nearly 8 per cent. above the average for the 
preceding quenquennium. The number of male suicides was 268, or a rate 
of 2.00 per 10,000 living, and of female 67, or a rate of 0.51 per 10,000 living 
—the male rate being almost four times that of the female. 

The number of deaths from suicide and the rates since 1884 are shown in 
the following table :— 


| Males, Females. ‘ Total. 
Period. | Rate | Rate | Rate 
Deaths. | per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths. ; per 10,000 

Living. | Living. | Living. 

1884-88 | 428 162 96 O44 | 524 , 1:09 
1889-93 ; 519 168 j; 110 0-42 | 629 | 11) 
1394-98 | 679 201 | 169 0°57 | 848 | 1°34 
1899-1903 | 651 gi | 142 | Odd | 793 | 116 
1904-1908 719 1°86 160 , O49 | 879 118 
1909-1912 857 1:95 238 0°59 =| = 1,095 1°30 
1914-1918 ; 888 1°83 223 0-48 | 1,111 117 
1919-1923 , 887 1°65 244 O47 | 1,131 1:07 
1924~1528 | 1,109 1°34 269 O47 | «61,869 | 1:16 
1929-19338 1 1,244 1 92 301 | O48 | 1,545 | 1°21 
1933 225 1°73 52 0°41 | 277 ; 108 
1932 | 220 1°68 5g 0°46 279 1:08 
1933 262 | 1:99 65 O51 | 327 | 1-21 
1934 | 263 | 198 86 066 | 349, 1:33 
1935 268 2-00 | 67 0 51 335 1:27 


The means usually adopted for self-destruction by meu are either shouting, 
poisoning, cutting, or hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapons, 
and resort mostly to poison. Of every 100 cases of suicide during the five 
years 1931-85, 28 were by the agency of poison, 24 by shooting, 12 by 
cutting, 11 by hanging, 11 by gas and 7 by drowning. The proportion of 
suicides by shooting during the five years 1917-21 was 28 per cent., and 
the decrease since that period is probably the result of the introduction 
in 1921 of regulations regarding the possession of firearms. 

Experience indicates that the suicidal tendency is probably influenced by 
the seasons. During the last ten years, 1926-35, the proportion of male 
suicides per 1,000 was approximately as follows:—In spring, 257, summer 
266, autumn 241, and winter 236. The number of suicides ig usually 
greater in January and December, than in any other month. 

Female suicides, being numerically small, give variable results as regards 
seasonal influence, and, contrary to the experience of males, no particular 
month showed any preponderance. 

Deaths from Accident. : 

During the year 1935 the number of fatal accidents was 1,142, viz, 861 


of males and 281 of females, or equal to rates of 6.43 and 2.15 per 10,000. 
living of ‘each sex, and the ‘general rate was 4.32 per 10,000 living. 
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The number of deaths from accident and the rates since 1884 are shown 
in the table below :— 


é! 


Males. i Females. Total. 

Poriod i | Rate Rate Rate 

r | Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 Deaths. | per 10,000 
\ ; Living. | Living. Living. 
1884 -88 3,550 13°41] | 944 | 4°34 4,494 9°32 
1883-93 3,666 11:90 | 966! 3°70 4,632 8:14 
1894-98 8,495 10°33 1,095 | 3°69 4,593 5:23 
1899-1993 8,482 954 , 1,103 | 3°39 4,535 6°62 
1904-1908 8,145 8:13) 1,056. 2:95 | 4,201 5°65 
1969-1913 3,894 $84 ) 1,119 - 2°79 5,013 5°95 
1914-1918 3,821 787 | 1,088 ' 2°34 4,909 5:17 
1919-1923 | 3,617 685 | 1,102 | 213 4,779 454 
1924~1928 4,860 8 1,363 | 2°27 | 6,223 5°30 
1929-1933 ; 4,597 7:08 1,344 i 2114 | 5,941 4°65 
19381 826 6°36 245 | 1:95 1,071 | 4 19 
1932 823 6-29 277 | 2°18 1,160 4°26 
19338 | 812 6-15 255 1:99 | 1,067 | 4:10 
1934 f 80t 603 | 247 191 , 1,048 3:99 
1935 861 6-435 | 281 | 215 | 1,142 4°32 


Nore:—In the years 1927 to 1930 inclusive “‘ open verdicts’’ are included as 
accident. 

These figures have been adjusted on the basis of the 1929 revision of 
the International List which came into use in 1931, They include inatten- 
tion at birth, throughout and prior to 1896, injury at birth and traumatic 
tetanus. In the years 1927 to 1980 “open verdicts” are included as they 
cannot be separated in the classification. 

Although the death-rate from accidents is still high compared with that 
of more closely settled countries, it has decreased, the rate for 1934 being 
the lowest on record. In 1935 the rate was slightly higher due principally 
to an increase in the deaths from accidents in which a motor vehicle was 
involved. . 

The experience of the quinquennium ended 1935 shows that out of every 
1,000 fatal accidents 366 are due to vehicles and horses, 102 to drowning, 
155 to falls, 78 to burns or scalds, 69 to railway or tramway accidents, 23 to 
accidents in mines and quarries, and 15 were due to weather, i.e., excessive 
cold or heat, and lightning, 

Out of 457 deaths caused by accidents with vehicles and horses in 1935, 
401 were due to accidents in which a motor vehicle was involyed. The 
deaths due to this class of accident over the last eight years are shown 
in the following table :— 


Average , Persons Killed. Death Death | Ages of Persons Killed. 
Number ; | Rate per | Rate per 
get Oona eS Pedes Vehicles \ rt Under! | 65 & 
tered. | rians, Others Total. Registered. tion, 15. | Ped ae over, | N-5- 
1928 ak 208,427 | 155 | 229 | 384 ! 1:8 156 81 | 122 | 145 35 1 
1929 ..,| 237,322 | 199 | 279 | 478 | 20 ; 191 87 | 138 | 201 52 | as 
1930 ...| 245,316 | 184 | 247 | 431 | 18 | 170 72 | 134 | 183 41 I 
1931 ...: 222,912 | 137 | 195 | 332 1-5 130 70 | 103 | 126 | 33 bis 
1932 ...| 208,145 | 149 | 155 | 304, 1:5 118 56 91 | 112 45 P 
1933 ...| 214,987 | 117 | 204 | 321 15 123 59} 95] 126] 41 
1934 .,,) 228,318 | 158 | 177 | 335 | 1-5 128 | 49 | 97) 128} 61 ees 
19385 ...| 245,790 | 159 | 242 | 401 ( 16 | 152 66 | 136 | 142 56 I 


Accidents of this class became more numerous as the use of motor vehicles 
increased, and they diminished in 1931 and 1932 as motor transport 
declined, With the use of motor vehicles again increasing there hag been 
a proportionate increase in the deaths. 

In 1935 pedestrians killed represented almost 40 per cent. of the total. 
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THE SEASONAL PREVALENCE oF DISEASES. 


The following table shows for each month of the year the proportion of 
deaths due to each of nine principal causes. The figures are based on the 
experience of the five years 1931-35, and in order to make the results of 
the computation comparable, adjustments have been made to correct the 
inequality of the number of days in each month :— 


i { Diph- | whoo i i oa Diarrhea, | . 
Month Typhoid In- | theria ‘ op | Dhthisis. | Pneu. Bron- | Enteritis, ) Bright's 
- Fever. fluenza. and C a ‘| monia. chitis. and Disease, 
Croup. | Cough. | Dysentery.| 
1 { 
January... 177) 25 80 82 82 56 56} 160 75 
February..: 73 19 83 87 | 79} 51 37 149 70 
March .... 200 16 8h 43 81 55, 87 103 63 
April 107 19° 125 46 83 62) 69 98 71 
May 67 39 128 36 94 82 82 70 76 
June 46 | 3 107; 46 $4 92 93 39 92 
July. 45! 183 106 | 71 87 120 143 52 106 
August ...: 30, 207 7516 96 | 137] 157 56 102 
September. 3L | 206 523 s«137 85); 123) 112 55 97 
October ... 59! 132; 60 161 78 88 75 57 85 
November. 61! 72 | 39 108 79 73 69 7h 87 
December .! 104 29 64 107 72 6) 50 90 76 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000; 1,000} 1,000 ; 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
| i 


In interpreting the foregoing table eomparison should be made vertically 
and not horizontally, the figures representing proportions per thousand and 
not absolute numbers. 

The chief features of the foregoing table are exhibited in the contrast 
between the figures relating to typhoid fever, diarrhcea and enteritis on the 
one hand, and to influenza, pneumonia, and bronchitis on the other. In the 
first group the influence of the hot weather is the controlling factor; in 
the second, the cold. The warmest months in the year are January, Febru- 
ary, and December; the coldest, June, July, and August. The morbidity 
from phthisis varies little throughout the year, but the rates show that 
it is more fatal in the colder months. Briglit’s disease shows likewise a 
higher mortality during the cold weather. 


DisposaL oF THE DeEap. 


Until 1925 the only method of disposal of the dead availed of generally 
was by burial, but in May of that year a crematorium was established at 
Rookwood, followed by one at the Northern Suburbs Cemetety, Ryde, in 
October, 1933, and at the Woronora Cemetery, Sutherland, in April, 1934. 

The provisions of the law dealing with cremation which were originally 
contained in the Public Health Act, 1896, were amended and extended by 
the Public Health Amendment (Cremation) Act, 1932. 

The number of cremations is shown by the following table, the figure 
for 1935 representing 9.8 per cent. of the total deaths in the State:— 


Year. Males. | Females.| Total. | Year. Males. | Females.| Total, 

1925* 36 22, 58 || 1931 507 366 873 

1926 86 52 138 || 1932 623 467 | 1,090 

1927 154 116 270 || 1933 858 599 | 1,457 

1928 236 164 400 || 1934 ..| 1,087 846 | 1,933 

1929 341 212 553 || 1935 ...| 1,368 | 1,049 | 2,417 
1930 408 294 702 || j | 
) 1 


* From 2Sth May. 
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FOOD AND PRICES. 


Toop Suppiy anp DIstrmBution. 

The principal food commodities consumed in New South Wales are meat 
—mainly beef and mutton—bread, potatoes, milk, butter, eggs, sugar and 
jam. Tea is the popular beverave. Ample supplies of these commodities 
‘are produced within the State, except that tea is imported from tropical 
countries, and the local production of potatoes and sugar, and, to a smallen 

‘extent, egzs is augmented by importation from otker Australian States. A 
wide variety of vegetables and ‘fruit is consumed, but the consumption 
of fish, cheese and coffee is comparatively small. 

_ The governing authorities have statutory power to supervise ‘the condi- 
tions under which food-is produced and distributed, and to ensure a reason- 
able standard-of quality. ThePure Food Act prohibits the sale or exhibi- 
tion for’sale of*food-which is adulterated or falsely described. It prescribes 
that packages must be labelled with the-true description and weight of the 
‘contents ‘and*the:name of the maker or ‘vendor. 

The administration of the food laws in.incorporated‘areas is primarily the 
duty of the Board of Health, but-the function. may -be. left to the municipal 
and shire councils. If a council fails to fulfil the duty satisfagtorily, the 
Board itself may exercise its powers in.respect of these matters, or may take 
Steps to compel the council to act. 

The Board of Health drafts-regulations under the Pure Food.Act to pre- 
seribe standards for the composition, purity, and quality of foods. With 

-a view to securing uniformity throughout Australia, the regulations have 
.been-standardised.so far as.the divergence of the.laws of the various States 
will permit. 

The Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs exercises super- 
‘vision in- regard .to the composition and labelling of food and of drugs 
amported into. Australia. 

_ Inthe matter of:distribution of food supplies, the local governing authori- 
.ties in>the incorporated areas of New South Wales are authorised to 
establish public markets and-to regulate the hawking ‘and peddling of food 
zommodities within the area of their jurisdiction. 

The-Municipal Council of Sydney has established large markets in the 

-eity for vegetables, fruit, farm produce, fish, and poultry, also cold storage 
works. The business conducted at the markets consists for the most part 
of .sales by producers or their agents to retail traders. The area and cost 
of the markets are as follows: 


" { 
Market, | Floor Space. pace. | eet h Market. | Floor Space. | seer 
ae | ai 
| sq. ft. | af I} sq. ft. | £ 
Vegetable | 95,560 , 129,101 | Poultry ... 12,200 32,919 
‘Produce ... “| 45,300 | ° 74,354 Fish 47,517 35,275 
*Frait 146,300 | IOS; 17 


The eli wistaine otk have bean pemateaeted ath chilling and fess 
rooms for the storage of fruit, dairy end farm produce, mutton and rabbits, 
and the cost was £59,996. The total storage capacity is 200,000 cubic feet. 

Outside‘the city area the ‘local: governing bedies have made little use of 
‘their powers in relation to the-establishment of markets. 

‘The operations cf agents sélling’ on-eenmmission farm produce, such as 
vegetables, fruit, eegs and-poultry, are subject to the Farm Produce Agents 
Act, 1926-1932. “Fhey are:required to-be licensad, and to furnish to the 
Registrar ‘appointed under the Act a substantial bond from an approved 
insurance conipany. 

*1T1I47—A 
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Another measure relating to the marketing of food products, with the 
raain purpose of assisting producers, is the Marketing of Primary Products 
Act, 1927-1934, which authorises the formation of marketing boards in 
respect of primary products upon the request of the producers. A board 
for any product may not be formed unless a poll be taken of the producers 
thereof, and votes are given by at least three-fifths of those entitled to vote, 
and more than half the votes are in favour of its constitution. The legisla- 
tion was amended in 1984 to remove the possibility of conflict with the 
provisions of the Constitution Act of the Commonwealth in regard to 
interstate trade. The Director of Marketing administers the Act, and the 
State Marketing Bureau, under his supervision, affords assistance to pro- 
ducers in regard to the marketing of their products, and collects and 
publishes information relating to market conditions. 

At the end of September, 1935, marketing boards had been provided for 
rice, eggs, honey, wine grapes, and bananas. Polls had been taken also in: 
respect of butter, wheat, certain varieties of canning fruits and broom 
millet, but had proved unfavourable to this system of marketing. The 
Honey Board has been wound up. 


Supervision of Weights and Measures. 

The Weights and Measures Act is designed for the protection of the 
public from dishonesty in regard to the measurement of food in the course 
of distribution. It prescribes that traders’ weighing and measuring 
appliances must be kept to a specified degree of accuracy. 

The standard weights and measures of the United Kingdom have been: 
adopted. It is a general rule that articles sold by weight must be sold by 
avoirdupois weight. The exceptions are as follows:—Precious metals, by 
troy weight; precious stones, by metric carat; drugs, retail, by apothecaries” 
weight. Sales by retail must be according to net weight or measure, and 
the practice of selling certain vegetables—e.g., green peas in the pod—and 
other commodities by measure of capacity has been prohibited by regulation. 
The net weight or measure must be stamped on packages in which com- 
modities are offered for sale. Special provision has been made to prevent 
fraud in respect of the weighing of coal and firewood, 

The weight of bread is regulated under the provisions of the Bread Act of 
1901. The standard loaves weigh 1 Ib., 2 lb., and 4 1b. Operations under 
the Act are subject to limitation as the result of legal decisions that the 
existing law does not authorise the inspection of bread in the course of 
delivery, and that an inspector may enter a bakehouse between the hours of 
sunrise and sunset only. 

ConsuMPTION oF Foop. 

The comparative table published in earlier issues of the Year Book 
regarding the consumption of the more important articles of diet in. 
various years since 1911 is not shown in this issue. Data for estimates 
of the per capita consumption of meat in particular, were found to be 
unsatisfactory and the table has been discontinued. The latest estimates 
of the per capita consumption of the various commodities, as far as they 
are available, are shown under various headings which follow. 


Meat. 

For the purpose of estimating the consumption of meat it is difficult 
to obtain details regarding the dressed weight of the animals slaughtered 
for local consumption. The most satisfactory of the available records 
indicates that the average annual consumption during the five years ended 
June, 1932, was 110 lb. of beef and veal and 73 lb. of mutton and lamb, 
and in more recent years about 100 lb. of beef and veal and 76 lb. of 
mutton and lamb. The annual consumption of pork is somewhot lose than 
5 Ib. per head, and of bacon about 10 Ib. per head. 
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The slaughter of stock and the sale of meat in the county of Cumberland, 
‘which contains the metropolitan area, are under the control of the Metro- 
politan Meat Industry Commissioner, appointed by the Governor. 

Tn the Neweastle district, i.e., within a radius of 14 miles from the New- 
castle Post Office, slaughtering and inspection are controlled by the New- 
castle District Abattoir Board. Outside the county of Cumberland and the 
Newcastle district, slaughtering is done at private abattoirs, which are sub- 
ject to inspection by officers appointed by the local authorities and by the 
Board of Health. 

The abattoirs controlled by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commis- 
sioner are situated at Homebush Bay in proximity to the stock saleyards. 
The carease butchers purchase stock on the hoof, and under a system 
(which is being altered gradually) they supply the labour for slaughtering 
and pay abattoir fees at fixed charges per head of sheep and lambs treated. 
Under the new system the Commission takes delivery of cattle and pigs on 
the day prior to slaughtering. They are treated by the staff of the abattoirs 
and after chilling the carcases are delivered to the owners early on the 
following morning. There is a distributing depot on the Darling Harbour 
railway line; its use has been restricted recently to the handling of mutton 
and lamb and will be discontinued when the new system of slaughtering 
has been extended to sheep and lambs. 

The cost of slaughtering cattle, sheep and Jambs at the abattoirs at Home- 
bush Bay and of delivering the meat to retail shops as estimated by the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner ig shown below; no amounts 
are included in respect of offal. 


Sheep and Lambs. Per Carcase. 
Abattoir Costs— s. d. 
Labour, etc. . ae wis ii ae ie a 0 8 
Abattoir fee ... ose sae see ves ave &: 0 32 
Delivery to Retail Shop ... “ 0 5 
Total ... 1 43 
Cattle. Per Carcaae. 


Abattoir Costs, including slaughtering and dressing (de- s. d. 
livered at Meat Hall, Homebush Bay) ... ae {| 10 0 
Delivery to Retail Shop... : ase 5 0 
0 


Total... oe 15 


For frozen meat there is, in addition to abattoir costs specified above, 
a charge for freezing, wrapping, storage up to twenty-eight days, and 
delivery to ship’s side, viz., beef 4d. per lb.; mutton, 3d. per Ib. with a 
minimum of 1s. per carcase; lamb, # d. per lb., minimum 10d. per carcase. 
For storage over twenty-eight days the charge is at the rate of 4d. per lb. 
per week. 

The average retail prices of meat are shown on page 736, and further 
‘particulars relating to meat are published in the chapter of this volume 
entitled “Pastoral Industry.” 

Fish. 

The quantity of fresh fish marketed in New South Wales in 1935 repre- 
sented slightly less than 10 lb. per head of population. 

Owing to the climatic conditions it is difficult to distribute fresh fish to 
householders, and it is not probable that fish will become a popular food 
throughout the State until this difficulty has been overcome. Under exist- 
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ing conditions the bulk of the fresh fish is consumed in the metropolitan 
district. Somewhat more than half the supply is obtained in the river 
estuaries and -coastal.lakes:and. inlets, and the balance by deep-sea trawling. 
The quantity of trawled fish was 10,800,000 lb. in 1935. 

Preserved fish is supplied almost entirely by importation. The average 
consumption is about 33 Ib. per head of population. 

The Sydney Corporation Act, 1932, prescribes that in a defined area, 
which embraces the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan districts, fish may 
not be-sold by auction except in public markets under. the control: of the 
council of a municipality or shire, and no person, except the original owner, 
may: sell fish by wholesale-unless it has been sold previously: in a municipal 
market. The effect is to centralise the marketing of fish in Sydney in the 
Municipal Market, where the sales are conducted by licensed agents. 

Regulations under the Fisheries Act require that all fish sold in.the. fish. 
markets or by wholesale. dealers must be sold by weight. 


Bread and Flour. 


Such food commodities as bread and potatoes were of greater importance 
in the usual fainily dietary in early years than at the present time, whem: 
a variety of vegetables and other foods are obtainable readily. 

The- average consumption of bread in New South Wales-is estimated at 

about 100-loaves (2 lb.) per head. 
_ The consumption of flour is estimated at approximately 200 Tb. per: head, 
including 198,000 tons, or 150 lb. per head, used for bread. In factories: 
where biscuits are made for local consumption and for export, 12,785 tons 
of flour, or 9.7 Ib. per head, were used during 1934-35, but the quantity 
used by pastrycooks is not available. Exclusive of the-quantity used for 
bread and biscuits, it is estimated that the average household consumption 
of flour per family of five persons is about 4 Ib. per week, or: 42 lb. per 
head per annum. Further particulars of the consumption: of wheat and 
fiour in New South Wales are shown in the chapter of this Year Book 
relating to Agriculture. 

In terms of the Day Baking Act of 1926, the baking of bread at night was 
prohibited, z.¢., baking between the hours of 6 p.m. and 5.30 a.m., also 
baking on holidays. and, in the counties of Cumberland and Northumber- 
land, on Sundays. The prohibition of night: baking; however, did not apply 
when the day upon which the bread was to be delivered was a “double” or 
a “treble” delivery day, i.c., a day preceding one or two holidays. This 
Act was repealed in 1936 by an amendment of the Factories and Shops Act, 
and the hours of baking and delivery are to be those fixed by industrial 
awards-or agreements as-the hours of work for the employees concerned: 

The majority of flour: millers andl bakers: are organised! in associations 
for the respective trades, The: bread: supply of the metropolitan arew is: 
baked-in-about 400 bakeries and is:distributed by the bakexs,. part by-retaili 
delivery to the consumers’ homes, aud part by: delivery to retail shops, 
where it is sold “over the counter” to consumers. Only a small quamtity: 
is‘noldsto consumersr at: the bakeries. 

In: reeent: years, especially-after the, prohibition. of night: Dalbin gin. 1926). 
there was a steady increase in the proportion of break soldyim: shops} that... 
is, in the “cash over counter” tradet. In 1932-33 it was ascertained by 
inquiry to.be 34-per-cent. of all.bread. sold,.andsin Janmary, 1935,. it. was 
40 per cent. 

Prices.of Flown and Bread. 

For many years it has been the practice-of the-associations,-of flour: 
millers and bakers to declare from, time-to. time+prices--of flour. and of 
bread to be charged by members of the respective associations. 
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Approximately 1 ton (2,000 Ib.) of flour is produced from 48 bushels 
of wheat and 1,330. (2 lb.) loaves of bread from 1 ton of flour. One 
penny per bushel variation in the price of wheat is equivalent to 4s, per 
ton variation in cost of flour, and prices of flour are varied at frequent inter- 
vals in relationship to variations in the price of wheat, though the: prices 
of milling products (bran and pollard) are taken into account. Prices of 
bread are varied in relationship to the price of flour, but changes are not so 
frequent as alterations in the price of flour because a variation of 4d. per 
loaf (2 Ib.) of bread sets off a variation of £1. 7s, 6d. per ton in price of 
flour. Other variations toay result from changes in wage’ rates, hours of 
work, working conditions, taxation and costs of materials and equipmertt: 

An. additional faetor in prives of flour arid bread from 8rd: March, 193%, 
to 31st May, 1934, and from 7th January, 1935, to 24th February, 1936; was 
a levy imposed on flour by either State or Federal Government, with the 
object of raising funds for the assistance of farmers. 

When: the flour tax was re-imposed by the Commonwealth Government 
in January, 1935, the rate being £2 12s, 6d. per ton,. the Master Bakers’ 
Association. announced an increase of 4d. per loaf in price of bread over’ the 
counter. Thereupon a proclamation was issued by the State Government 
to prevent the increase, pending an investigation by a Royal Commission. 
After inquiry, the Commission recommended a scale of maximum bread 
prices varying automatically with the price of flour, and when the Master 
Bakers’ Association agreed to adopt the recommendation the proclamation 
of 7th January was revoked as from 25th March, 1935. The maximum 
prices’ which became operative on that date are shown in the following 
statement with the “official prices” of bread in Sydney recommended to 
members by the Master Bakers’ Association at each date of change since 
1920‘in. comparison with the price of flour (including tax) on the date of 
change in prices of bread :— 


| Prite per’2-Ib: loaf. | | Pricé per 2-Ib. loaf, 
Date of San Price of Date of —<_ Price of: 
change in price, Flour change in price Flour 
of Breads | Cash over?’ Cash | per tem of Bread. |Cash*over Cash per‘ton. 
counter, delivered.*' | counter. jdelivered.* 
‘ ! j 
d. d. & s. d. | od d. £8 de 
1920. | H 1929. i : 
I Jan. 44 43. 12-15 0 4 Feb. 54 52 11 0 0 
1¥Feb. ...) 54 5f 1667 6° 1936, 
DF ge IPSs 6 GE 19 2 6°) 30-durne- 2. 5 54 10° 5: O 
13 Dee+ .. 6 6h 19 7 6} 1 Sept. ... 431. 5 910 oO 
1921. || 20 Octe- 4y 5 815 0 
26 Sept.t . 64 6 | 2017 6 1931, | 
10 Dec. + . 4% 5 12 0 0 || 29 Mar. tal 45 54 10 0 Ot 
1924. 1932.- 
21 July... 5 5t 1410 0 lJan. ...) 4h 54 10 0 Ot 
20 Oct. 5k | OBS 15 5 0. 1933. | 
1925. ! ||) 4Dee 2. 5 6 1115 Of 
5Jan.  ... 54 Of OBE 15 15 0} 1934. 
1926. || lJune ...| 4h 54 7 5 0 
10 May 5z 6 15 0 0/|| 13 Aug. .... 44 5} 915 0 
12. July 6h 6% 15 15 0 1935: é 
6 Dee. 6 | 64 13:10 0 || 26-Mar. ...! 43-5§ 54 ll 2 6t 
1927, i | 2] Oct. 5-5}. 5$-52 | 12 12 6f 
31 Jan... by 6 1210 0) 1936. ! 
19 Sept. . 6 6} 13 15: 0 |) 25 Feb: ...! 4h 5 910 0 
1988.< j 17 Aue. oS 5k 122 0 0 
13 Feb... 52 6 1215 0 


c 1 _} Including tax, 
$43? per toaf (2 or-mote leaves); dd. per'single‘loaf:~’ The prices‘at this daté wetethasetéconimended’ 
by Royal Commission. 


* Cath daily or weekly. } Prices fixéd by Profiteering Prevention Court. 
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Most of the trade “over the counter” is conducted by shopkeepers of 
various kinds who buy bread at wholesale rates from bakers. The price 
of bread delivered by bakers to shops in the period covered by the table 
was 3d. per loaf less than the cash over counter price, except as from 
95th March, 1935, when the wholesale price was 4s. 44d. per dozen loaves. 
From 1920 to June, 1930, the cash over counter price was }d. per loaf 
less than the cash delivered price. Thereafter until the end of 1931 it was 
3d. less, and from January, 1932, to 25th March, 1935, it was 1d. less. 


The increase in October, 1935, was due to increases in the price of wheat, 
the actual prices, which became effective from that date, being 5d. over 
the counter and 53d. delivered. On abolition of the flour tax in February, 
1936 the price of bread was reduced, but became dearer in August in con- 
sequence of a further rise in the prices of wheat. 


With the onset of general depression after 1930 competition intensified 
‘in the bread trade and the average prices actually realised by bakers for 
delivered bread fell far below the declared prices quoted above. Thus the 
actual price realised for delivered bread was ascertained to be 4.99d. per 
“loaf in 1932-33, and 5.06d. per loaf in January, 1935, though the declared 
price in both periods was 54d. 


The report of the Royal Commission shows that in December, 1934, and 
January, 1935, the average prices realised by bakers per 2-lb. loaf for the 


various classes of sales were as follow:— d. 
: Wholesale to shops—40 per cent. of sales .. bs .. 8.911 
x Delivered—ordinary—57 per cent. of sales .. i .. 5.062 


food relief—3 per cent. of sales .. i .. 4.250 


Average—all sales .. i .. 4,584 


The average cost of production, distribution and administration, with 
‘flour at £9 17s. 6d. per ton, was 4.291d. per loaf, so that the margin for 
profit was (.243d. per loaf. 


Inquiries made after the report of the Royal Commission was issued 
indicate that until October, 1935, the prices realised by the bakers re- 
mained substantially lower than the declared prices. In extensive areas 
throughout the metropolitan district, especially in the more populous 
localities, where there are many retail shops, bread was obtainable over the 
-oounter at prices as low as 24d. or 3d. per loaf, the higher average prices 
~were obtained only in purely residential suburbs where nearly all the bread 
4s delivered to householders. As the general economic conditions improved 
he extent of price-cutting is reported to have diminished. 


Butter, Cheese, and Milk. 


Butter is an article of diet in general consumption throughout New South 
Wales, the local product being choice in quality and more than sufficient in 
quantity to supply the demand. 


The manufacture of butter, etc., in factories is supervised by State 
inspectors in terms of the Dairy Industry Act, which is described in the 
chapter relating to dairying. Regulations under the Act prescribe that 
butter must contain not less than 80 per cent. of milk fat, not more than 
16 per cent. of water, nor more than 3 per cent. of salt. It must not be 
mixed with foreign fat or oil, nor contain foreign substance except salt. 


The butter industry is highly organised for production and distribution 
under arrangements which are described in the chapter of this Year Book 
entitled Dairying Industry. The effect of these arrangements has been to 
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eliminate seasonal fluctuations in the prices of factory butter sold for local 
consumption, all but a very small proportion being of choicest grade, for 
which the wholesale price has been stabilised at 140s. per cwt. since Ist 
May, 1934. The retail price since this date has been steady at 1s. 44d. to 
1s. 6d. per Ib. in the various parts of the metropolitan district. 


An estimate of the quantity of butter Gncluding butter made on farms) 
consumed in New South Wales in each year since 1929-30 is shown below. 


! 


Consumption. | | Consumption. 
(Factory and Farm butter.) (Factory and Farm butter.) 
Year ended | _ = Year ended . 
June. June. | 
conn. | Beye | cunts. | Fete 
I 
Ib. i Ib. I Ib. Ib. 

1930 i 84,725,000 33-6 1934 ' 86,650,000 33-2 
1931 82,915,000 32°6 | 1985 | 88,354,000 33:8 
1932 83,100,000 32-4 1936 (a) 91,130,000 34-6 
1933 84,119,000 32°5 

! j 


(4) Preliminary, subject to revision. 


The consumption of cheese is small, the average being less than 4 lb. pen 
head per annum. 


The quantity of fresh milk consumed in the metropolitan area is about 
20 gallons per head per annum, or less than half-a-pint per day. 


The conditions under which milk and other dairy products are produced 
and distributed for human consumption are subject to regulation under the - 
Dairies Supervision Act of 1901 and under the Pure Food Act of 1908, 
the Dairy Industry Act of 1915, and the Milk Act, 195. All] dairymen 
and milk vendors must be registered, and dairy premises are open to 
inspection at all times. The duties of registration and of inspection are 
vested generally in the local authorities, the Milk Board exercises control 
in the metropolitan and Newcastle districts, and the Pure Food Branch of 
the Department of Public Health exercises general supervision with a view 
to maintaining the standard of dairy products offered for sale. 


The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act, . 
which prescribes that it must be clean and fresh, and taken from a healthy 
cow, properly fed and kept. It must contain not less that 8.5 per cent. of 
milk solids not fat, and 3.2 per cent. of milk fat. In testing milk to. 
determine the standard use is made of the freezing point test, and it is 
prescribed that freezing point must not lie between zero Centigrade and. 
— 0.55 degrees Centigrade, as determined in the Hortvet Cryoscope. 


+ 


Metropolitan and Newcastle Milk Supply. ; 
About a quarter of the milk supply of Sydney is derived from dairies 
within the metropolitan area and the balance from country districts, viz., the 
Bouth Coast district between Wollongong and Nowra, the districts traversed 
by the Main Southern Railway between Liverpool and Moss Vale, the Pen- 
rith, Windsor, and Richmond Districts, the districts around Singleton, 
Branxton and Maitland on the Northern Railway line, and those in the 
neighbourhood of Dungog on the North Coast line. 


The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed directly to the 
consumers within a few hours of milking. The milk from the country ig 
handled for the most part by distributing companies. As a general rule, 
the milk is delivered by the producers at country factories, where it is 
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recetved by the companies for transportation in bulk to the metropolis. 
The time occupied by the journey from the most distant stations is about 
ten hours, the average time between milking and arrival by rail in Sydney 
being sixteen and twenty-four hours. 

The following statement shows the quantity of country milk brought 
in the metropolitan district-during each year since 1927-28 :-— 


rf 


{ 

Year. | Gallons. | | Year. Gallons. 
1927-28 17,754,860 1932-33 18,245,300 
1928-29 19,773,900 | 1933-34 ' 18,038,000 
1929-30 20,998,200 j 4934-35 | 18,639,500 
1930-31 19,518,700 | 1935-36 20,065,400 
1931-32 | 20,014,800 | 


The greater spart of the milk consumed in and around Neweastle is 
supplied by dairies outside the district, and the quantity of country smilk 
distributed there wag 1,183,100 gallons in 1933-34, and 1,192,000 gallons in 
1934-35, and 1,376,600 gallons in 1935-36. 

The supply and distribution of country milk in both metropolitan and 
Newcastle districts is supervised by the Milk Board, which consists of 
three members appointed by the Governor, viz., a chairman, a representa~ 
tive of dairymen, and a representative of the milk consumers. 


The metropolitan producing and distributing -districts are defined by 
schedule of the ‘Milk Act, and the Neweastle districts by proclamation. 
Other .districts may be proclaimed subject to approval by Parliament. 
‘The metropolitan distributing district embraces the City of Sydney cand 
fifty-three. other municipalities, the Shires of Sutherland .and Warringah, 
parts of Baulkham Hills and Hornsby Shires, and-the Pert of Sydney. 

The Newcastle distributing -district- consists of Neweastle and suburbs 
.and parts of the Shires 6f Lake Macquarie and Tarro. 


‘The Milk Board commenced operations in the metropolitan district in 
sDecember, 1931, upon the dissolution of the Metropolitan Milk Board 
(which is described in-the Official Year Book, 1931-32, at page 721) and 
in Neweastle.at the end of September, 1982, 


‘The functions and powers of the Milk Board include the fixation of 
priaes, and the- regulation. of methods-and conditions of supply and treat- 
ment.of- milk in, producing districts and of distribution: in distributing dis- 
-tricts. ‘The milk supplied for consumption .or use in distributing districts 
(except milk produced and retailed directly by a dairyman on his own 
behalf) is vested in- the -Board, and its .supply,. except -to the : Board, is 
prohibited. By arrangenient, distributing companies organised for hand- 
ling milk on a large scale act as agents for the Board in receiving the 
milk at country factories and transporting it to Sydney or Newcastle, 
where they purchase their supplies from the Board. 


The Board determines the quantity of milk to be supplied by-the various 
producing areas and pays the producers at the minimum prices 
fixed under the Act. The Board is authorised to raise loans, with 
the Governor’s approval, up to a limit of £500,000, and to aequire~the 
business of persons engaged in the milk trade, paying the -current: market 
value for land and replacement value, plus 10 per cent. for plant, etc. 


‘In ‘March, 1932, the Milk Board.fixed minimam prices to be paid to 
dairymen for milk for the metropolitan district, delivered at-certain .fac- 
‘tories, on a basis-by which the cost, including treatment, .handlinguat 
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country factory and freight, would be about 13d. per gallon on rail Sydney. 
Prices for the Newcastle district were fixed as from 6th January, 1930. 
The prices fixed for each district were as follows :— 


: etropoli vewcastie, 
Particulate, Marcia” |= January, 1988, 
Prices to dairymen—Minimum, per gal.— 
Delivered at country factories ace w-! 10d. to 114d. 11d. to 114d. 
” Sydney ,, ase se oh 12}d. ast 
» elsewhere... ise a es 123d. wee 
Wholesale price to Vendors—Maximum, per gal. Is. 5d. Is. 4d. 
Retail prices—Maximum, per gallon ... «| 28. 4d. to 28, 8d.* | 2s. 2d. 
Pa ts per quart ... ‘Sek 7d. to 8d.* 63d. 


* The higher price is for milk produced locally and retailed by producer.’ 


Sugar and Jam: 


The quantity of sugar consumed, including the quantities used in the 
Jocal manufacture of products such as jam and biscuits (of which a pro- 
portion is exported), is about 100 lb. per head. This estimate doeg not 
include the sugar contents of imported jam, preserved fruit, etc. The 
records of the factories of New South Wales in 1934-35 show that 5,204 tous 
of sugar (4.5 lb. per head) were used for jam and canned fruit; 2,454 tons 
(2.1 lb. per head) for biscuits; 4,014 tons (3.4 lb. per head) in breweries; 
2,429 tons (2.1 lb. per head) in aerated water factories; 9,568 tons (8.2 1 
per head) in making confectionery; 2,950 tons (2.5 lb. per head) by pastry- 
cooks; and 2,031 tons (1.7 per head) in*making condiments, pickles and 
sauces; and 922 tons (0.8 lb. per head) in making condensed milk and 
ice cream. 


The average household consumption. of sugar-.is estimated at 6 Ib. per 
week for a family of five persons, or 62 lb:-pershead per annum. 


Sugar is produced in New South Wales and Queensland in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply Australian requirements. The output of raw sugar in both 
States is acquired by the Queensland Sugar Board in terms of an agree- 
ment between the Governments of the Commonwealth and Queensland. 
The Board makes arrangements for the refining and distribution of sugar 
for local use at prices fixed by agreement, and for the exportation of the 
surplus. The importation of foreign sugar into Australia. is-not permitted. 
The retail price of sugar in the metropolitan shops is from 4d. per lb. 


Jams and preserved fruit are manufactured in Australia in. Jarger’quan- 
tities. than. the local demand can absorb. 


Tea and Coffee. 


Tea enters largely into consumption among all classes, the average annual 
consumption being about 7 Jb. per head. Of coffee on the other hand, the 
average is less than 10 oz. per head. 


The tea consumed in New South Wales is imported mainly from Nether- 
lands East Indies and Ceylon. During the three years ended June, 1936, 
the Netherlands East Indies supplied 68 per cent. of the total importations: 
28 per cent. was imported from Ceylon, 4 per cent. from India, and 3 per 
cent. from China. 


The coffee is imported for the most part from the Netherlands East Indies 
or India. 
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Vegetables and Fruit. 


The potato is the chief article of diet in the vegetable group, but it is 
subject to great fluctuations in supplies and in prices, and the consumption 
varies accordingly. Local production is inadequate, and large quantities 
are imported from Tasmania and Victoria. 


Onions are imported in large quantities from Victoria. Other vegetables 
are. obtained chiefly from local sources, the Sydney supplies being marketed 
at the City Council’s market, where the growers sell their produce by 
private treaty. 


The fruit supply is derived mainly from the loeal orchards, and from 
Victoria, Tasmania, and Queensland. Prior to the war, bananas were im- 
ported in large quantities from Fiji, but the Tweed River district of New 
South Wales and the State of Queensland are now the chief sources cf 
supply. The industry in Australia was protected by a duty of 1d. per 1b. 
.on all imports until the duty was modified under the Ottawa trade agree- 
ment so that 40,000 centals may be admitted annually from Fiji under 
.a customs duty of 2s. 6d. per cental, provided they are entered at the ports 
of Sydney and Melbourne. The imports from Fiji to Australia have, 
however, fallen far short of the quota, though further concessions were 
made at the end of 1934, when bananas from Fiji were exempted from 
primage duty, sales tax, etc. 


Gas anp Execrriciry ror DomEstic CoxsuMPTION. 


An index of the quantity of gas and electricity consumed in the metro- 
politan area (excluding electricity used for railways and tramways), with 
the average annual consumption during the three years 1929 to 1931 as 
base equal to 1000, is shown below :— 


{ 
Year. | Index Number. | Year, | Index Number. 
1 1 
1929 1,054 1933 984 
1930 991 1934 1,018 
1931 955 | 1935 | 1,080 
1932 963 | | 


The supply of gas and electricity for cooking, heating and lighting is 
subject to regulation in terms of the Gas and Hiectricity Act, 1985. 
‘Standards are prescribed in respect of power, purity and pressure of gas, 
also starrdard prices for gas supplied to private consumers by meter. 
Standard rates are fixed for dividends payable by the gas companies, viz., 
6 per cent. on ordinary share capital, and 54 per cent. on preference shares. 
The standard prices may be varied after inquiry as to what price would 
enable the company concerned to pay the standard rates of dividend. Such 
inquiries are conducted by boards which may be appointed from time to 
time, each consisting of a member nominated by the Minister for Local 
Government, one nominated by the company concerned, and a chairman 
chosen by agreement between the Minister and the company. 


In regard to electricity the Gas and Electricity Act, 1985, authorises the 
Governor to proclaim regulations in respect of the use of electrical ap- 
paratus and the supply of electricity. It constituted an advisory com- 
mittee to advise the Government in matters relating to the supply and 
use of electricity, and its development throughout the State; and made 
provision for the transfer of the electricity undertaking established by 
the City of Sydney Municipal Council to a county council consisting of 
representatives of the city and suburban municipalities in which the 
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undertaking supplies electricity direct to the consumers. ‘This is the 
largest undertaking in the State for the supply of electricity for domestic 


consumption. 


Further particulars relating to gas and electricity works are shown in 
the chapters “Local Government” and “Factories.” 


The rates for gas for domestic consumption, as charged since 1911 by 
the Australian Gaslight Company, which supplies the greater part of the 
metropolitan area, are shown below :— 


ati Rate per ate ob Change Rate te z Rate per 

PM Prices A (2000 cubic] PAT Price A? | per 1900/ PAE Scone | 1000 euble 
s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
January, 1911 3.9 November, 1920 ...,| 5 1 | January, 1926 5 7 
» 1918 3 6 | May, 1922 5 9 | July, 1926 5 8 
August, 1914 310 | August, 1922 5 8 | August, 1927...) 5 9 
March, 1917 4 14] January, 1923 5 61] November, 1931...) 5 6 
August, 1918 4 5 | February, 1925 5 4 | September, 1932...) 5 3 
February, 1919 4 4 November, 1925 ...| 5 2 | November, 1933...) 5 2 

January, 1920 4 8 


The rate 5s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet, equivalent to .885d. per gas unit 
(8,412 British thermal units: gross) was current in November, 1936. 


The charges for electricity supplied by the City of Sydney electricity 
undertaking to private dwellings in the metropolitan area in January, 
1911, with subsequent changes, are shown below. Up to May, 1925, there: 
were separate rates for lighting and for power. ‘Lighting was charged at 
a flat rate per unit, or, at the customier’s option, at the “maximum demand” 
rate, which is 4d. per unit dearer than the flat rate, for the first hour’s use- 
per day, and at a lower rate per unit thereafter. 


In May, 1925, a “single meter” system of charges was introduced, by 
which a certain rate is charged for primary units (either lighting or 
power) up to 24 units per quarter per 100 square feet enclosed by the outer 
walls of the residence; and a much lower rate for secondary units in excess 
of this limit. The rate for secondary units is lower still where an electric 
range has been installed for cooking. Consumers at the date when the 
single meter rate was introduced were allowed the option of having their 
accounts charged as formerly at separate rates for power and lighting or 
of changing to the new system. 


Lighting. Single riche. and 
Power. ; P. 5 4 Unit 
Flat \ Maximum rimary econdary Units, 
Date. Rate, Flat | Demand Rate. Date. | Units. per unit. 
per unit. | Rate, i Pe |) Pa | ty ; Domestic 
| jper unit. primary Second- j; Per Ordinary| Cooking 
i : unit. at | 
| i unit. Jary nnit. Rate. 
a een ce ae de || Stan eh abe 
1911 15 £5 | 5 | 2 1925, May 5 | 125 | w. 
1921, July 2 1 5 55 25 | 1933, July 5 125 | 1 
1923, April* Aare | 475 | 525 | 2°25 | 1934, May 5 } di | L 
| | | 1935, Sept.* 5 1 | o7 
\ 


* Current, Noveniber, 1936. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Information relating to wholesale prices in Sydney is published in 
detail in the “ New South Wales Statistical Register.’ The average prices 
of the various commodities in each year from 1901 to 1920 are published 
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in the issue for 1919-20, and those for the decennial period 1921 .to 1930 in 
the issue for 1929-30. The monthly averages from January, 1919, are shown 
in the annual issues from 1919-20. 


Index numbers of the wholesale prices in Sydney have been compiled from 
the prices of 100 commodities, which inelude the majority of items of im- 
portance in the economic life of the State. The commodities have been 
arranged in eight groups, and each commodity has been weighted accord- 
ing to the average annual consumption in New South Wales during the 
three years 1911-1918. The index numbers indicate only the general 
trend of the movement in wholesale prices, and it is not claimed 
‘that they give an exact measure of the variations which have occurred. 
Those for recent years especially should be used with caution in view of 
the fact that the list of commodities and the weights applied to the various 
items are based on the customs and usages of a period which ended more 
than twenty years ago. Steps are being taken for the revision of the 
index numbers. ia 

Details relating to the composition of the index numbers of wholesale 
prices are stated in the 1919 and 1920 issues of the Year Book, e.g., the 
grade of the articles or commodities included, the source of information 
as to prices, and the weights applied. Jt is to be noted, however, that an 
important amendment was introduced in January, 1980, when local prices of 
wool and cotton were substituted for the English prices used up to that month. 


The index numbers of each group and of all groups combined in various 
years since 1901 are shown below, and the numbers for each year from 1901 
to 1921 are published in the 1921 issue of the Year Book. The prices in the 
year 1911 have been used as a base, and called 1,000. The indexes are not 
comparable between groups, except to illustrate the relative change in one 
group with the corresponding ratio in another. 


p= ¢ 
\ 


| a 
I. Il, \ Im | Iv. | v. VI. VIL | VIII. All 


| 

Year. | Agricul- * i bee | Metals | Building Dairy | Chemi- esas 

ie era pea Tenth | Gn. |Materiais| M&*t ‘produce! cals, | os 

| | Jute, j j 
1901 | 834 949 | 737 { 1001 745 | 1222' 963 { O77 |) 904 
1906 =| (929 960 | 937 | 996! 806] 1163 953) 951 |; 935 
1911 | 1000 | 1000; 1000; 1000! 1000! 1000| 1000! 1000 || 1000 
1913.) «1069; 1683! 1043} 1039} 1107] 1379} 1093 | 1003 |} 1092 
1916 = |, «1163 | 1245, 1367 | 1725) 1241 | 2896] 1380] 1617 || 1489 
1920 | 2480) 1914; 3079] 2602) 2415 3113 | 2236 | 9301 || 92503 
1921 | 1750} 1941) 1471) 2511 | 2259] 1921 | 2020} 1863 || 1956 
1926 | 1892} 1683; 1652 | 2161] 1892) 1802! 1760! 1447 | 1834 
1929 1707 | 1661 | 1656 | 2164} 1953 | 2391 | 1842] 1457 | 1863 
1930 } 1428) 1664; 1384} 2046! 1941 | 2230) 1571; 1472 |) 1705 
1931 106) | 1758 1826 | 2038 | 1959 | 1538, 1386! 1633 || 1551 
1932 | 1187} 1752) 1235 2034; 1943 | 1371 | 1295! 1636 |) 1595 
1933 1122 | 1659 | 1339! 1995 | 1854! 1518; 1172! 1585 |) 1507 
1934 ; 1144} 1678! 1393 | 1933] 1712 | 1599. 1245 | 1458 || 1504 
1935 1279 | 1677 | 1828 | 1920 | 1663 1609 1292} 1374 || 1527 


* Weighted average, 


The general index number of wholesale prices fell by 17 per cent. between 
1929 and 1931, and by about 3 per cent. during the next three years. The 
decline affected nearly all the groups of commodities, being greatest in 
respect of rural products. Thus the fall between 1929 and 1934, in the 
prices of meat, agricultural products and dairy produce was 83 per cent. 
aud in wool, cotton, etc, 16 per cent. The mineral group and building 
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materials each showed a decline of 11 per cent. Groceries were slightly 
dearer, and chemicals were about the same in both years. ‘The index 
number for the year 1935 was nearly 2 per cent. higher than for 1934. 

The movement, month by month, since July, 1934, may be gauged 
from the following table, the base being the year 1911 as in the preceding 
table. Particulars for the last three months of the year 1929 are shown 
also, to indicate the level from which prices have fallen in recent years:— 


t - } is 4 


L Ts ie || Nes ||| Ve vi. | vin | vu | 
Pees bees | eet ' | i re All e 
onth, Agricul- otton, , Metals i, -7;- + + omnod1- 
caries! Buildin ¢ Dairy | Chemi- 5 
| Ee aie Eee eh, | eae. ‘Materials Meat, | Produce,’ cals, | ties, 
| | i a 
1929. | ! 
Cetober | 1968 ' 1674 | 1590 | 2149 | 1972 | 2677 ) 1795 1456 1936 
November ...{ 1870 1670 1533 | 2149 | 1972 | 2573 1731; 144] }R0Q 
December ...| 1675 1673 | 1492. 2149 | 1997, 2671 1723 | 1441] 1352 
| t 
1934, ' 


July .. «| 1059 
August «| 1158 


1678 | 1824 
1694 1733 | 1264 | 1430 ; 1507 


1926} 1698 | 1677 | 1286) 1463) 1491 

September ..; 1128 | 1678} 1223] 1926 | 1687} 1756] 1258] 1427 || 1495 

October...) 1153) 1678 | 1251 | 1926 | 1692} 1576] 1283) 1425 | Y490 

November ..., 1126 | 1677 | 1257} 1926) 1683 | 1558] 990) 1415; Y46v 

December ...; 1137 | 1677 | 1238 1926 | 1683} 1437 | 1284) 1427) 1469 
i i 


1935. 
January .../ 1161 1672 | 1250 
February... 1102; 1676 | 1220 
‘March vi LIGL | 1672 | 1215 


1926 } 1663 | 1523, 1251 V427 || 1478 
1923 | 1663 | 1327 | 1250 | 1424 1442 
1923 | 1664 | 1268 | 1278 | Yeas 1456 


April vf 1220} 1672) 1256 | 1023 | 1664 | 1288; 1835 | 1880 1476 
May ... «| 1279) 1678! 1310] 1920; 1668 | 1886] 1349 | 1356 | 1509 
June ., «| 1299 | 1680 | 1336] 1920 | 1668 | 1433) 1337 | 1453) F521 
July... - | 1303 | 1679} 13859 | 1913 | 1669) 1817 | 3297 | 3353 1358 


August... - 1370 | 1680 | 1347 | 1901 | 1660 | 2958} 3273 .1353 |) 3681 
September ..., 1385) 1680! 1884 | 1016 | 3653 | 1983 | 1265 | 1853 |; 1591 
October ...)._ 1388 | 1880 | 11399 | 1994] 1660) 1897 | 1279 3253 || .1588 
November ..| 1301 | 1676 | 1434 | 1924 | 1659 | 1781 | 1288 1353 | 1563 
December ...| 1352} 1678 | 1428 | 1924) 1658) 1646] 1298, 1353} 1F6L 

i 

1936, | | i 
January ...| 1387 | 1674} 1467 | 1924) 1658, 1941) 1268) 1331) 1589 
February ...| 1253| 1679! 1486] 1916] 1661] 1810) 1330) 135] |) 1867 


| 
1678 | 1275 | 1992 


March ~ ...| 1170 | 1675 ; 2495 | 1914) 1661) 1695) 1349 1848 || ‘Te40 
April v-/ 1181 | 1672) 1496 | 1914; 1660 | 1469 | 1363} 1348} 1591 
May .-| 1231 | 16731] 1499] 1913) 1659) 1371} 1360] 1348 1521 
June | 1242 | 1673] 1423 1913! 1709| 1678 | 1321 1348 | 1546 
July | 1261 | 1680 | 1431 | 1886 | 1703 | 1811 | 1312, 1348] 1560 
August —...), 1288 | 1680] 1440 | 1886] 1774] 1857 | 1280 1348 || 1569 
September ..., 1282 | 1677) 1392] 1883, 1711 | 1808) 1285 | 1343 1658 
| 


The index number, which had been trending slowly downward, com- 
menced to rise in March, 1935, when the index of agricultural produce 
moved upwards. This was followed by a rise in wool and a rapid advance in 
prices of meat, which increased by 58 per cent. between March and Septem- 
ber. Meat and agricultural produce kecame cheaper before the end of the 
year, but the general index number in December, 1935, was nearly 6% per 
cent. higher than it was twelve months earlier. The steady rise in wool 
continued until May, 1986, but was offset by a decline in agricultural 
»roduce, so that the general index number declined by 43 per cent. between 
January and May. 
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It is interesting to trace the changes in the wholesale prices of the 
principal products of the rural industries in recent years, as well as in 
those of the non-rural items included in the index:— 


j ; Non- é 

Year. een: Wool. |aocat Sales). commodities, Gotten then 
Wgll ae See tes 1000 1000 | 1000 | 1000 1000 
1926... ie sas aie 1762: 1976 1868 1823 1834 
1927... an ue ve 1545 2106 2061 1851 1840 
1928... tes re pee 1460 | 2176 1868 1866 | 1785 
1929... be Se ase 1395 1624 2041 1836 1863 
1930... ae eds ae 1100 1094 1725 1778 1705 
1931. oes oe ae 695 | 1047 1543 1804 1551 
1932... Pa se 2 876 | 965 1400 | 1774 1525 
1933... aes See as 821 | 1271 1236 | 1716 1507 
1934... sas sss aes 769 1471 | 1330 1666 1504 
19385. te oe he 917 | 1282 | 1415 | 1654 1529 


The price of wool to which the index numbers relate is the average at 
auction sales in Sydney where the great bulk of the wool is sold for export. 
oversea. Therefore the price depends upon conditions of world markets 
except in so far as it is affected by premium an exchange. Oversea condi- 
tions influence the price of wheat also. The prices of both these products 
declined by 50 per cent. between 1926 and 1932; then there was a partial re- 
covery in the case of wool, but a further decline in wheat. Subsidies paid 
to the wheat farmers by the Government in the last four years are not 
included in the price. 

The index numbers for butter refer to the supply for local consump- 
tion, which ig dearer than butter for export. The price in 1934 was 29 per: 
cent. lower than in 1926. The index number for non-rural commodities: 
has fallen slowly, and in 1935 it was only 9 per cent. below the level of 
1926. This index number is based on the prices of the 74 non-rural com- 
modities included in the general index number, no highly manufactured 
commodities being taken into consideration. 

The average wholesale prices of thirty commodities, which are repre- 
sentative of the various groups covered by the index numbers, are shown: 
in the following statement. The quotations represent the mean of the 


monthly prices in Sydney and are stated in Australian currency. 


Commodity. { roi, | rsa, | 1929, | 1932, | 1932, | 1934, | 1935, 


s. d. 8. d. 8s. d. s, d s. d.] s. d. 8. d, 
Wheat, milling .. .» bush. 3 6 8 79 4 10°6 2 62 3 0°9 2 83 3 25. 
Flour ee ee -» ton!) 169 9 386 7 239 11 191 3 197 0 185 7 219 10 
Chaff, wheaten .-. .. ,,/ 81 0 | 128 9 |137 2 78 2 78 9 go 1 | 9141 
Hay, oaten o a ” 4 5 151 11 150 4 118 11 124 6 142 9 165 2 
Potatoes .. we a » | tli 5 119 0 133 6 130 8 120 0 137 10 184 1 
Sugar r ae ats » | 4387 6 980 0 746 8 746 8 746 8 | 664 0 | 664 0 
Tobacco, dark plug .. Ib.) 5 0 8 2 8 4 10 9 11 0 ll 5 ll 5 
Tea... on oe . a 1 1°5 pee 2 2 2 4 21 2 32 2 53 
Soap se ais -. 40lb.) 18 4 28 9 24 0 2211 | 22 0 !| 21 0 21 0 
Jam.. oe De . 18,, 6 2 13 0 6 lo 9 | U7 9 8 9 8 
Kerosene .. a Sigal.) 7 3 | 20 8 13 4 13 0 13 2 Ads “7. 12 2 
Wool, greasy oe oe. ‘ 0 85+) 1 O5F 1 18 0 89 G &2 1 05} 0 10°9 
‘Leather, sole as a lb. 1 #17 111 19 17 ; 18 19 1 82 
Woolpacks re +. each 2 4 3.9 3lo ; 4 2 3 8 3.3 305 
Tron—Pig, local .. ar ton} 78 4 182 6 120 0 |, 115 0 96 8 85 9 81 4 
Plate, girder as + | 283 4 696 § 890 0 1410 2 434 7 430 6 | 430 6 
Corrugated, galv. > | 346 8 979 2 617 6 ; 609 7 571 7 501 8 | 610 0 
Copper, sheet .. Ze Tb. 0 10°56 2 2 19 1 95 1 10°3 1 10°1 1 1071 
Hardwood, local (3 x 2) 
100 lin. ft. 8 6 18 0 164 ! 16 0 16 1 13 6 12 6 
Pine—Local (4$ x 1) 100sup.ft.| 25 5 62 0 61 0 61 8 58 4 54.0 54 0 
NZ. (4b x1) i 22 2 62 0 41 0 42 8 43 6 37.6 | 36 6 
Oregon (2x2) 15 7 47 1 29 4 36 0 | 37 8 29 6 | 26 0 
Bricks on as ,000; 42 0 68 0 7l 7 57 0 57 0 42 6 50 0 
Beef—Fores 2 ae Ib. 017 0 22 0 43 QO 24 0 94 0 2°3 0 26 
Hinds aa oe 3 0 27 0 56 0 69 0 50 0 43 0 42) O 43 
Mutton... fae ele ne 0 2 G 4:2 O 44 OQ 26 0 23 0 36 O 85 
Lamb oe eS 58, an 0 27 0 63 0 64 0 46 0 39 0 57 0 55 
Butter . a 5 + 0 106 110 110 1 4 ee See Se 1 2 1 3 
Eggs, new laid .. ~» doz, 14 24 11¢ 14 1 3 1 3 18 
Crear of tartar .. oe Ib. 0 11°2 20 14 20 1 i0 18 1 7 


+ Weighted average (season ended June). 
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In comparison with the previous year, the prices of wheat, flour, chaff, 
hay and potatoes were dearer in 1935; wool was cheaper by 14d. per Ib. 
Pig iron and some kinds of timber were cheaper, but galvanised iron and 
bricks were dearer. 


Comparison with Other Countries. 


The following statement shows the wholesale price index numbers for 
various parts of the British Empire and for the United States of America, 
with 1913 as base :— 


| ‘ Pit teres 5 
New South | (Melbourne), ew * United 
z “Wal es. (Common- Zealand. i ‘ pasa Bindon Re States of 
. Brrene or | pace oe | Geneusend | ‘Bureau of | (Board of (Bites 
Statistics.) | Census and i Hl 2, Statistics. Trade. Labour,] 
Statistica.] | 
1 | 
| | 
Poacaee tea 100 92 180 235 150} 45550 
- = 
| 
1913 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
1920 ; 229 | 228 207 243 307 221 
{ 
1921 179; 175 192 172 197 140 
1926 168 | 168 153 156 148 143 
q 
1929 171 | 166 147 149 136 137 
i | 
1930 7 | AT 143. | (135 120} 124 
H { 
t 
1931 142 | 131 138 | = 118 105 | 105 
! 
1932 140 130 128 104 102 | 93 
1933 138} 130 129 105 102 95 
1934 138 |) (135 131 |) (a2 105 107 
1935 140 135 136 113 106 115 
| 


In the United Kingdom, the index number was below pre-war level in 
August and September, 1931, also in the months July and August, 1932, 
and February to May, 1983. In the United States the pre-war level was 
reached in December, 1931, and there was a further decline in 1932 and 
the index number did not regain the level of the year 1913 until Sep- 
tember, 19383. 

Retait Prices, 
The average retail prices in Sydney of various commodities, as shown in 


this chapter, are based on the prices quoted by retail shops in the metro- 
politan district in returns collected by the Commonwealth Statistician. 
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The annual averages represent the mean of the monthly prices: during 
each yea, 


if i 
| | ' 
Commodity. | 1901. 1911, | 1921. 1929. | 1931, 1932) | 1934.. | 1905. 
J 
| ! i 
-" jl i 
1 gs, d.]s. ad s, d. s.d. Ig, als djs do js de 
Bread me = = 2b. loaf: 0 25 10 335 |0 62 1/0 5:7 | 0 54; 0 5:3 0 5-0 GO 52 
Flour ata Pr ao 25Ib.| 1110/2 90/6 16/4 5°¢ ‘3 77/8 92) 3 E713 93 


Tea oe ‘cas i ‘aa. lb. 1 BO 11 85 | L107 [2 21 12 87 2 24) 2 B512 27 
Sugar we a om Sy a 0 28 10 2:7)0 57 10 46 0 46] 0 #5 0 40 0 4°90 
led ae. ee ae ee gp OREO RT 0 a.) 0 Bt: <0 35 | 0 a5 0 320 84 
Bago ws ae me | 0-25] BTI/O BH /O BH (0 BO $2 0 31 0 32 
Jam (Australian) = a 0 40 |0 44 ]0 200 ]0 9 (0 65} 0 75/0 65/0 oO 
Oatmeal ewe Ib] O13 [1 05 [1 8 1 86 ki 36) 1 35; 1 12/1 09 
Cmranta. .. «2. Th, 0 6,9 [0 70 [ort jo oF 0 33| 0 89/0 s4lo gs 
Candles = +e mene | 0 55/0 GS 1 10 fo 10% [0107] OIW4| 0112/0 IV 
Soap ee ee es wm og OPE (OS 0 50 |0 52 10 58! 0 SO 0 4270 43 
Potatoes... mem MANE: OLB J1 OF [1 45 [8 OF 1 67,1 6) 1 73.2 0-6 
onions .. we ee 0 4 fo or7 [0 4s lo 31 jo 17/0 33) 0 I4j0 19 
Kerosene... 0. vs gai 0101 jo nnd (2109 |1a1a 1 94) 1 93; 1 71/1 6% 
Mik 4. wee quart} 0 40 [o a4 fo st fo 90 lo 71! 0 Te} 0 120 72 
Butter 6. eevee TH 1 2 ft 27 [2 ov le oF 1 ro! 1 54) 1 482 50 
Cheese. 1. vee 0: THO BT | 89/1 42 jo 119] 1 oR) 0 105.0 11-7 
Eges, Fresh .. don | 1 sol1 35 [2 65 fe at '1 73) 1 SS) 1 581 5-0 
Bacon, Middie Cut. = Tb, 0 -90/0105 JL 109 |1 TT | t 88 1 144) 1 rest ye" 
Ham ew meme 0 Of VO fe OD [1 aes 1 BP] 1 49) 1 BOT oO 
Beef, Sirloin oe ies oo | 0 4510 45 10 91 10 113 (0 93/0 87/0 90 0 92 
Ribs ~ of 0 880 88 fO 67 fo a6 'o 72! 0 65) 0 HE 0 66 
Steak Rump = = 9/9 70/0 70/1 20) 1 #0 1 19 1 10) 1 o7/1 10 
Beef, Corned Round .. «. | 0 40 [0 40 ]0 81/0 8G 0 78/0 780 72 0 TH 
Matton;. Leg # ie «6g | O BZ 10 80 10 69 |0 84 0 62 | 0 57) 0 67} 0 6°7 
Shoulder... «wo 10 8S [0 25 [0 52 lO OB 0 47| 0 “2/0 51/0 52 
Loin... vey 10 8 10 38 ]0 76 Jo 98 0 TE] O G6! O 75/0 TE 

Chops, Loin wwe wey 0 4B [0-40 ]O 86/0 L1r0 ‘9 7-9 | 0 ra] 0 110 82 
Leg wee » 6 38 }o 38 [0 si jo oslo 7 |° 66/0 73/0 75 

Pork, Leg oe ey 0 62] O TR [1 34 ]1 26 “O11! 0 107} 0 10-7, 0 108 
Chops: wees 0 63 |o ss Ji 58 11 32 10 ioe 0 10% | 0 10°6| 0 10°7 


* Raghers, 


In 1935 the average prices of bread, flour, potatoes, onions, butter -and 
cheese were dearer than in the previous year.’ 


Horse Renzs. 

When the census was- taken in June,.1933, the private dwellings occu- 
nied by tenants numbered 270,740, and the average weekly rental (un- 
jurnished) was-18s. 10d., viz., private houses 18s. id. and flats and tene- 
ments 23s. 9d. The number in the metropolitan area was 160,260, and 
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the average rentals 21s. 11d—private houses 21s. 1d., flats and tenements 
25s. 44. Further-details:regarding rents in the metropolitan and country 
districts at the Census date have been published in the 1938-84 issue of this 
Year: Book, 


The Commonwealth Statistician collects returns regarding rents at 
quarterly intervals from: house agents in the capital cities and various 
towns throughout the Commonwealth. The returns relate to brick and 
wooden houses of an-average standard—those with special advantages or 
disadvantages being excluded. The averages, as shown in the following 
statement, have been compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician, and 
represent the average predominant rent per week for each class of houses up 
to the year 1925, inclusive, and actual averages in later years :— 


Under af é Over : 
Four Five Six Seven Weighted 
Year. Four « Seven anes 
Rooms. Rooms, Rooms, Rooms. Rooms, Rooms Average, 


sd.) so di so doi a dia dia dj sa a 


1901.4 | 90/111) 137 | 16 41 191 | @ 2] ap gs 
1906.  ) 9 2 17! 140] 1694191 22 6) 1311 
iol: a. we] We | 1 5B) 7 1 | 20 2 | 23 8 | 2610 | 17 0 
1916. ... 12 3 48 | 711 | 2 6 2 6 | 29 8 | Isl 
1921. 1442) 18 5 217!) 2% 2) 97 | 39 93 0 
1926 ... 1 4 st a 369 | 476 | 28 4 
1929 0. | 15 10 21 4 | 26 11 | 32 8 37 0 52 10 29 3 
1930 . 10} au | 80 | a7 36 9 | 46 6 | 98 9 
1931 | is 3 | 19 5 | 288 | 21 | 387 | 48 8° os 7 
1932 13 7 17 1 2 2 | 25 8 30 11 aM 2S 
1933 133 | 167 | 19 8 | 25 1 3011 | 4210 22 10 
1934 roan eae eS ae ae eee eee 


1935... ..) 18 4 | 16 8 | 20 6 | 25 0 | 30 6 | 42.10° |) 23 9 


1936 March qr} 18 7 | 17 0 | 21 1 | 2 3 | 3011 | 43:8 | 23 5 


June qr.) 18 9 | 17 & 23. 


“T 


8 


to 
_ 
oo 
bo 
Or 
0) 
oe 
Qo 
_ 
_ 
cs 
ies) 
_ 
i=) 


Note.—Kitchen is included as a reom, 


During the post-war period there was an active demand for houses, and 
the supply being inadequate, the average rental in Sydney increased 
steadily. In 1921 it was 4s. 1d. higher than in 1916, and the average for 
1925 showed a further addition of 4s. per week. The rentals shown for 
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1926 and later periods, being actual averages, are not strictly com- 
parable with those for earlier years, which are the average predominant 
rents. 


The general level of rents did not vary greatly from 1926 until the 
latter part of the year 1930. The weighted average in the two quarters 
January to June of that year was about 29s. 6d. Then it commenced to 
fall and in June quarter, 1931, it was 26s. 1d. or 3s. 5d. lower. A further 
decline to 23s. 8d. in December quarter, 1931, was due to some extent to 
the operation of legislation for the reduction of rents. The decline con- 
tinued, but at a slow rate, during 1932, then there was little change 
until the latter part of the year 1935, when the average commenced to rise. 


Legislation for Reduction of Rents, etc. 


At a conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers in August, 1931, 
a resolution was passed that, as part of a plan for the restoration of pros- 
perity in Australia, legislative action should be taken by all the States to 
enable leaseholders to obtain a certain measure of relief. As an outcome 
of this decision the Reduction of Rents Act was passed in New South 
Wales in October, 1981, to prescribe a general reduction of 223 per 
cent. in rents (except those payable to the Crown) except where the 
lessor obtained an order of a court of petty sessions permitting rent to be 
charged at a higher rate. If the rent of a dwelling had been reduced by 
the lessor or by a Fair Rents Court after 30th June, 1930, the amount of 
such reduction was taken into account in calculating the reduction to be 
effected, but a lessor was not permitted to charge a higher rent than was 
charged at the commencement of the Act. The law did not apply to pre- 
mises which were not leased on 30th June, 1930, unless a lease was entered 
into prior to 9th July, 1981, z.e., three months before the Act commenced. 
The Act expired by effluxion of time on 31st December, 1932, and the 
general reduction of 223 per cent. in respect of leases existing at 30th June, 
1930, was continued until 31st December, 1986, by the Landlord and Tenant 
(Amendment) Act, 1932-1935. Provision was made, however, that, upon 
application within three months of the commencement of this Act, a com- 
petent court might increase the rent in certain cases up to the amount stated 
in the lease (as maximum) or might order a further reduction. 


In addition to measures for the regulation of rents, amendments have 
been made in the tenancy laws for the purpose of mitigating hardship in 
cases where tenants are unable to pay rent on account of unemployment. 
Thus distraint for rent, as provided by the Landlords and Tenants Act, 
1899, was abolished as from 10th December, 1930, and in August, 1931, the 
right to eject tenants from dwellings leased at rents not exceeding £3 a 
week became subject to orders of a competent court. The court may post- 
pone eviction if the occupiers are in impoverished circumstances owing to 
jnability to obtain employment, and postponement may be made subject 
to a condition that the occupier pay to the owner such sum in such instal- 
ments and at such times as the court orders. An order for postponement 
may not be granted if it would cause the owner to suffer undue hardship, 
nor if the occupier or other person residing in the dwelling has been guilty 
of acts of waste depreciating its value. By the Landlord and Tenant 
(Amendment) Act, 1932, the period of postponement has been limited to 
four months, 


The Fair Rents Act, 1915-1928, expired on ist July, 1933. Its pro- 
visions and the operations of the Fair Rents Court have been described in 
earlier issues of the Year Book. 
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Grary or InpEx NuMBers—PRrIces aNp WAGES. 

The graph shown below illustrates the course of wholesale and retail 
prices and nominal and effective wages in Sydney since 1901. The curves 
relating to wages refer to those paid for full time, and no allowance is. 
made for unemployment. 

Inpex Numprers—Prices ann Waces--Sypney—1901 to 1935. 
Year 1911 = 1000. 
Ratio Graph. 
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The numbers at the side of the graph are the index numbers with the year 1911 as 
base= 1,000. 

The diagram is a ratio graph. The vertical scale is logarithmic, and each curve rises 
and falls according to the percentage of increase or decrease. 


Reta, Price Inpex Numpers—Foop anp Rent, 


The retail price index numbers for Sydney which are discussed in this 
chapter are uniform with similar index numbers published by the Common- 
wealth Statistician, except in so far ag they are stated in relation to prices 
in Sydney during the base period, whereas the Commonwealth Statistician’s 
index numbers are related to the average cost in the six capital cities of 
Australia. 

The retail price index numbers of food and groceries for 1931 and earlier 
years are based upon the retail prices of over forty commodities in every- 
day use, the prices being weighted according to the average annual con- 
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sumption in the years 1906-10. A new regimen was introduced in July, 
4932. A few items were added, and the weighting was changed to repre- 
sent the annual average consumption per head for househe!d purposes in 
Australia during the three years, 1927 to 1929. The commodities in- 
cluded in the new regimen are as follows:—Bread, flour (ordinary and self- 
raising), tea, sugar, rice, sago, jam, golden syrup, oatmeal, raisins, cur- 
rants, dried apricots, canned peaches and canned pears, salmon (in tins), 
potatoes, onions, soap, candles, kerosene, milk (fresh and condensed), 
butter, cheese, eggs, bacon, ham and various cuts of beef, mutton and 
pork, 

The index numbers of rent refer to the weighted average rental of all 
houses, as shown on page 787, 


These index numbers should uot be used as a complete measure of varia- 
tions in the cost of living. They were compiled with the primary object of 
showing the general movement of the retail prices of food and of rent, and 
do not cover other items of family expenditure. Moreover, they are only 
approximations indicating the general movement and not an exact scale of 
price levels. 


The retail price index numbers of food and rent in Sydney in each ycar 
from 1864 to 1911 were published in the 1920 issue of the Year Book. The 
following table shows the index numbers of food and groceries, and of rent, 
and of food and groceries and rent combined in various years since 1901. 


Retail Prices Index Numbers (1911 = 1000). eed a guns 

| CURES: chase che pare z 

Team, | Foodand  |"and Housing as 
Food Rent. ear cain 

and Groceries. (Al houses.) ater | woe 2 Aka 
| 208. in 1911. 
j s. da. 
WOOL eee 896 789 848 17 0 
Gil. et” le 1000 1000 1000 20 0 
VOIR cs Sie et 1144 1145 1144 92 11 
1916 1536, {iil 1351 27 0 
1920). Se ba N71 | 1297 1791 35 10 
W92L eee 1919 j 1351 1672 33 5 
1926 eee 1886 1664 1790 35 10 
1929 eee ae 1969 WS 1859 37 2 
1930 eee 1777 1687 1738 349 
TO9L- er eh 1683! 1501 1548 30 11 
1932 1539 1363 | 1462 29 3 
1983) tee 1444 | 1336 | 1394 27 10 
iC ee ol 1493 | 1339 | 1425 28 6 

| 

985 ae eel 1530 | 1350 | 1451 29 0 
1936-—March quarter .. 1540 | 1376 | 1468 29 4 
June quarter ... 1525 1385 1462 29 4 


The great bulk of the food commodities is produced in the Commonwealth 
and prices are affected largely by seasonal conditions. The index number 
of Sydney prices of food was higher jin 1929 than in any year since 1920. 
During the years 1930 to 1933 it declined by nearly 27 per cent., the 
average for 1938 being the lowest since 1915. In 1934 and 1985 the index 
tronded slowly upward, and ‘in the latter year was 6 per cent. higher than 
jin 1932. 

Rents increased slowly after 1929, and reached the highest level in March 
quarter, 1930. It is probable, however, that an increase of 5 per cent. 
recorded in 1926 was a result of a change in the method of collecting data 
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ag to rents which was made by the ‘Commonwealth Statistician at the 
beginning of that -year. Agents supplying quarterly returns were asked 
to quote the actual average -rent of the houses of each class instead of the 
average predominant rental as in former years. The index:number declined 
by 11 per-cent. in 1931,.and by 9 per cent. in 1982. In the following year 
there was a -further.slight-decline but rents commenced to increase again in 
1935, 


‘From 1922 to 1929 the general trend of the index number of food and 
rent combined was upward. In 1926 the combined index number was 
practically the same as in 1920, 79 per cent. higher than in 1911, and 53 
per cent. higher than in 1914. In 1927 and 1928 it did not vary greatly. 
In 1929 there was -an -increase of 4 per cent., and in the last quarter the 
index number -was almost as high as in September, 1920. “Between 1929 
and 1933 the index number fell by 25 per cent. In the following year it 
commenced to rise slowly. 


Comparison with other Countries. 


The following statement shows the increases since July, 1914, in the 
xetail prices .of the -principal articles of food in other countries. The 
figures for the oversea countries have been taken from the “ London 
Labour Gazette” and other official sourees; those relating to Sweden 
include fuel and lighting. The particulars for the Australian States 
relate to the capital -cities. 


Percentage Increases in Retail Food Prices 
since July, 1914, 
Country. 7 j <a aT 
July, July, July, July, July, July, 
3931. | 1932. 1933. | 1934, 1985, 1936. 
| | 

New South Wales... | BE | BR |S 2% | 30 | 29 
Victoria .., $3 eee es 3 240, 23) OS 20 28 | 3h 
Queensland wwe SHB 23 | 28 | 3 
South Australia ... ae ss vel 9 | 10 4 7 13 | 16 
Western. Australia Si ies We 9 7 1 7 10 #18 
Tasmania... .. . 1 | 16 | 16 | 12 | 16 | 17 | 20 
Australia 4. | 25 8B] IG | 2 | 96 | aT 
New2ealesd’ che thee the a aa eek a 1 | 13 | 95 
South Africa, ae ef |) oH] BE RT 
United States (New Series) ... 0...) HE! 8 | 13 | 17 | a7 | 33 
Chaada ga. dee as ee Seay VEO L8H] REI aD gat ig 
United Kingdom eee | 18 22 | 95 | 99 
Germany... wee el 8B |G | 20 | 23 | 24 
Sweden. ac age Sue ae ae] SO | OB BB 2 | 32 | 35 
Norway 00. eee] 4084 Ee] | 40 | 45 
Italy (Milan). 0. ses] 842 | 88 | 293 | 264 | 982 | + 
France (Paris)... 525 449 | 403 | °391 | 325 | 362 


*Percentage decrease. + Not available. } Approximate. 


The price level of food commodities in New South Wales in recent years 
has been higher in comparison with July, 1914, than in the other Australian 
States. The index numbers shown above may not be used for exact compari- 
sons between the various countries owing to differences in the scope of the 
data, aud in methods of compilation. 
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Cost or Lrvixe. 


The matter of cost of living is considered mainly in relation to wages and 
the standard of living of persons of moderate means. Jn such cases the greater 
part of the family income is expended upon food, groceries and housing, 
and it is frequently assumed that the measurement of these groups alone 
indicates with a reasonable degree of accuracy the extent of changes in the 
cost of living—other items, such as clothing and miscellaneous expenses 
being excluded from consideration owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory data as to cost over a period of years. 

A Royal Commission on the Basic Wagé, appointed by the Federal 
Government in 1919, conducted an investigation into the cost of living 
for a family consisting of man, wife and three children under 14 years 
of age, and having determined a standard of living, ascertained the cost in 
the capital cities of Australia in November of each year from 1914 to 1920. 
After the Commission had completed the inquiry, the Commonwealth 
Statistician extended the scope of his investigations regarding retail prices 
to cover all the main groups of household expenditure on the basis of a 
regimen similar to that adopted by the Royal Commission in order to com- 
pile a scale of “ All Items” index numbers. In the chapter of this Year 
Book which relates to wages, it is noted that these “All Items” index num- 
bers have been brought into use for the cost of living adjustments of wages 
in federal awards and agreements. 

The “All Items” retail price index numbers for Sydney are shown below 
on the same basis as the tables published by the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician. Separate particulars are stated for the various groups of expendi- 
ture. The base of each group is the weighted average for that group in the 
six capital cities of Australia during the quinquennium 1923-1927 taken as 
1,000. 


Retail Price Index Numbers—“ All Items.” 
Year, Food Housing Goce Mis- Ht noe a 
and (4and 5 and Clothing. cellaneons. ie mais 
Groceries. Rooms). Housing ease, 
Combined. - 
1923-27 eas 1,012 | 1,111 1,047 950 | 1,021 | 1,026 
1928 eee: 1,021 | 1,143) | 1,064 978 | 1,048 | 1,042 
1929 eek 1,090 | 1,162 | 1,115 983 1,046 | 1,073 
1930 ave 984 1,197 1,059 | 931 1,040 | 1,026 
1931 ous 876 1,026 929 835 | 1,013 922 
1932 ees 852 | 894 867 | 769 996 867 
1933 ots 800 864 822 | 742 5 988 832 
1934 oe 825 869 840 746 975 842 
1935 pee 840 891 858 746 | 976 852 
1936—lst Quarter 845° 918 871 | 756! O77 863 
>» ond ,, 837 | 929 H 870 | 758 975 862 


The index numbers for food and groceries, as shown in this table, differ 
from those on page 740 because the base for one is the cost in Sydney 
in the year 1911, and for the other the weighted average cost in the 
six capital cities of Australia in the five years 1923 to 1927. In housing 
there is also a difference in regimen, viz., all houses in one case and houses 
of 4 and 5 rooms in the other. In regard to-clothing and miscellaneous 
items, the regimen of the Basic Wage Commission was adopted with the 
exception, in the latter group, of certain groceries already included with 
food. The index numbers of these two groups are affected unavoidably by 
changes in standards, and “are not such true measures of prices as the 
index numbers for food and groceries.” 


EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION 


EMPLOYMENT. 


At the Census taken in June, 1933, the bread-winners (including those 
unemployed, pensioners, and persons of independent means) numbered 
1,209,805, and dependants numbered 1,391,042, being respectively 46.5 per 
cent. and 53.5 per cent. of the total population of New South Wales. 
The male bread-winners, 912,591, represented 69 per cent. of the male 
population, and the female bread-winners 297,214 were 23 per cent. of the 


females. 
A classification of the bread-winners, according to industry, is shown 
below :— 
| Number. | Proportion of Total 
| (approximate), 
Industry. | = | i ~ 
| Males. Females. Total. | Males. |Females. | Total. 
7 
Agricultural, Pastoral and per per | per 
Dairying— | cent. | cent. | cent. 
Farming (including mixed and 
undefined) ... 81,999 1,740 | 83,739 6-2 ‘1 3-2 
Grazing a 43,049 1,153 44,202 3-3 “1 1-7 
Dairy-farming 34,329 2,296 | 36,625 2-6 2 14 
Pig and poultry farming was 3,867 365 4,232 3 0 2 
Other ... oc 8,517 147 8,664 6 0 3 
Total, ie aie | 
Pastoral, ete, 171,761 5,701 | 177,462 13-0 4 6-8 
Forestry, Fishing and Tapping} 12,597 | 56 12,653 9 ‘0 5 
Mining and Quarrying .. 34,029 69 | 34,098 2-6 O01 13 
Industrial— 
Manufacture . 152,793 48,756 | 201,549 11:6 3°8 7-7 
Building ; 46,485 169 | 46,654, 3-5 1-8 
Roads, Railways, Earthworks, 
etc. ... 86,016 166 86,182 6-5 0-1 3°3 
Gas, Water, Electricity (Pro-| 
duction and Supply) 11,398 343 11,741 Of oe) 
Total, Industrial 296,692 | 49,434 | 346,126 | 22-5 3-9) 13-3 
Transport and Communication 86,702 4,010 90,712 66 3 3-5 
Commerce and Finance 129,965 42,811 | 172,776 9-9 3:3 6-6 
Public Administration and Pro- 
fessional 51,249 41,702 92,951 3-9 3:3 36 
Entertainment, ‘Sport ‘and Re- 
creation , 8,115 1,742 9,857 6 ll 4 
Personal and Domestic Service.. 20,536 70,458 90,994 16 5-5 3-5 
No Industry or roe not 
stated* 51,918 25,002 76,920 3-9 2-0 30 
Pensioners 49,027 56,229 | 105,256 3-7 4:4 40 
Total, Breadwinners 912,591 | 297,214 |1,209,805 69-2 23-2 46-5 
Dependants 405,880 | 985,162 |1,391,042 30°8 76:8 53'5 
Total Population -|1,318,471 11,282,376 |2,600,847 | 100- 100- 100- 


* theindes pe ed persons for whom industry was not stated, also persons described as Independent. 
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Amongst the males, nearly 31 per cent. were dependants (mostly 
children); 13 per cent. were engaged in rural pursuits and 84 per cent. 
in other primary industries; 224 per cent. in industrial pursuits, about 
half being in manufacture; 10 per cent. in commerce and finance, and 64 
per cent. in transport and communication. 

Of the females classified as bread winners, the domestic group was the 
largest. It represented 54 per cent. of the total females; 4 per cent. 
were in industrial occupations, mainly manufacture; 8 per cent. in com- 
mercial pursuits; and a similar proportion was assigned to the public 
administration and professional group, which includes teachers. and nurses. 
There has been an appreciable increase in the proportion of bread-winners 
amongst females since the previous census, though owing to changes in 
classification the exact extent of the increase cannot be gauged. The pro- 
portion as recorded in 1921 was 16.8 per cent., but it is probable that many 
pensioners were excluded. In 1933 the proportion, exclusive of pensioners, 
was 18.8 per cent. 

A comparative statement showing.the grades of oceupation as at each 
census from:1901 to 1933 is shown below. Dependants and others who may 
not be classtfied under the other categories are grouped under the head- 
ing “grade not applicable.” 


Number, Per cent. of Total. 
Grade, i : : 
1901. | 1911. | 1921, | 1933. 1901, | 1911. | 1921, | 1030. 
: | | 
Males. 
Employer --| 48,920; 68,582 44,700; 57,301, 69/ 81 42) 43 
Working on own ac- 
count. 65,577) 49,676) 104,483 | 118,402] 92| 59] 99] 90 
Unremunerated "assist. 
ant --| 17,635) 20,387| 9,710] 13,852) 25] 24) <9] Bd 
Salary and wage earner] 990,203) 303,616) 455,959 443,862 | 41-0 | 46:5 | 43-0 | 33+7 
Unemployed ... -} 21,110] 16,210] 54,028 | 189,666 3-0) 1:9] 5-1] 144 
Grade not applicable .../ 964'910|-298,038| 391,753 | 493,754 | 37-4 | 35:2 | 369 | 37-5 
Not stated... 1,650} 11,189] 10,868 1,684). | oe | oe | ane 
Total ... — «.-/'710,005] 857,698/1,071,501 {1,318,471 100 | 100! 100] 100 
Females, 
Employer 4,933 5,672 3,192 5,774) 8 7 3] 4 
Working ‘on own ac- j 
count... 16, 780 12, 927 17,280 | 18,811; 26) 16] 17] 25 
Unremunerated assist. | 
ant Se 6,077 4,869! 1,256 1,891 9 6 ‘1 1 
Salary and wage earner| 72,190/101,815| 130,294 ) 158,459 | 11-2 | 12:9] 127 | 12-4 
Unemployed ... ...| 3,639): 2,700 7,612 | 32,776| -6| 4] 8) 26 
Grade not applicable ...| 540,911} 660,030! 866,379 1,064,160 | 83-9 | 83-8 | 84-4 | 83-0 
Not stated ..., 311 i 1123 2,857 B05) ag) ae || ates {lll ah 
! = 
Total ...  ...[644,841) 789,036 1,028,870 1,282,376 | 100 |100 | 100 | 100 


In 1933 employers: represented 4 per cent. of the male population, 9 
per’ cent. were working. on their own account and not employing. labour, 
and 48: per cent. were in the wage-earning group (including the unem- 
ployed). The balance, 89 per cent., consists for the most: part of depen- 
dants, pensioners, and persons with private means not actively engaged 
in business. These ratios are similar to those prevailing at the census of 
1921; at the earlier census dates there was a larger proportion of employers. 
The outstanding change during the period lies in the increase in the pro- 
portion unemployed, which is discussed later. 
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Employers and women working on their own account represented only 2 
per cent. of the females and the proportion in the wage-earning group 
was 15 per cent. in 1933, as compared with 134 per cent. in’1921. 

Returns relating to the number of persons employed-in the-principal rural 
industries of the State are collected annually, but the information-is~not 
comparable with the census figures, because it relates-only to persons-engaged 
regularly on rural holdings of one acre or-over. Occupiers.and managers 
are included in the returns, also members. of their families, who work 
constantly on a holding,. but: temporary hands and contract workers, engaged 
for harvesting,.shearing, etc.,-are omitted. “Moreover, the census figures 
relate to a specific date, the workers being distributed amongst the several 
branches of rural industry according to the work on which they were 
engaged at the time. On the other hand, the annual reeords show the 
average number employed during the period, and those engaged on each 
of the numerous haldings where more than one class of rural production 
is undertaken are distributed according to the main purpose for which the 
holding was used. 

In regard to the number of females.employed in rural industries, consider- 
able difficulty is.experienced in obtaining satisfactory statistics, owing to the 
-fact that a large number of women-and girls, especially on dairy farms, are 
employed only partly in rural production in conjunction with their domestic 
duties. Usually: they do not-reeeive.wages, and at a census they are classified 
as dependants. In the annual returns there is a tendency to include them.as 
rural workers, consequently a wide discrepancy arises between the census and 
the annual records, the latter being overstated. 

The following statement:shows the number of persons engaged as working 
proprietors, unpaid relatives .assisting, and permanent employees in the 
various branches of rural industry in various years since 1911. Casual 
employees are not included; it is estimated that these numbered between 
30,000 and 40,000 in 1933, 


Agriculture, 
Poultry, Pig, and 
Bee-farming. 


Dairying. Pastoral, ! Total, Rural Industries. 
| * 


Year, 


aa 


Males. | Females. Females.| Males. | Femates. Total. 


| 
| { 
1931 | 58,299 | 1,141 |27,488 | 115293 | 43,387 770 | 129,174 | 18,204 | 142,373 


Males. Females, ' Males, 


1920-21 | 50,162) 1,509 | 26,648 | 13,176 | 43,766 | 1,022 | 120,576! 15,707 


1925-26 |.44,991 841 , 30,351 | 15,027 45,652 | 420 | 120,994) 16,288 | 137,282 


| 136,283 


1926-27 | 48,268 866 (29,106 | 12,525 | 47;546| $54 [1195990 | 14,245 |-134,165 
1927-28 | 43,953 | 713 |, 29,845 | 12,378 | 46,882} 453 | 120,680] 13,544 |. 134,224 
1928-29 | 40,058; 606 | 30,997 9,765 | 46,808| ~306 | 117,863/ 10,677 | 128,540 


i 


1929-36 |.39,860 472 | 32,494. 9,105 ; 44,069 271 |.116,423) 9,848 |.126,271 


1930-31 | 40,163; 518 | 33,977 8,735 | 40,849| 290 /114,989| 9,543 | 124;532 


\ | i 
1931-32 |.39,382 | "300 |-36,601 | 7,923) 40,946| 209 |-116,929 | 8,522) 225,451 


1932-33 | 42,556 400 | 38,196 7,788 | 41,043) 157 | 121,795) 8,345 | 130,140 
Hl i 


7,246 | 43,748 229 124,190 | 7,776 | 131,966 


1933-34 | 42,084] 301 | 38,358 


i 
1 
1 


i 
6,823 | 46,042 213 | 126,408; 7,410 ; 133,818 


i 
‘ 


t 
1934-35 |-42,135| 374 / 38,231 


* Including working proprietors. 
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The number of persons engaged in cultivating, etc., declined between 
1911 and 1920-21, though the area under cultivation increased, the greater 
use of machinery and the substitution of motor for horse-drawn vehicles 
having lessened the need for workers in agriculture. It is probable also 
that a decrease in permanent employees was offset, to some extent, by 
the employment of contract workers. A further decline occurred between 
1921 and 1925-26, and the downward trend continued with some fluctua- 
tions until 1931-82, when the number was less by 5,600 than in 1925-26. 
There was an increase of 3,200 in 1982-33 and the number has since 
remained fairly constant. Details regarding the labour engaged in relation 
to machinery used in cultivating are shown in the chapter relating to 
agriculture. 


The number of male dairy workers, which had been increasing since 
1926-27, has shown little variation during the last three seasons. 


In the pastoral industry the number of permanent employees does not 
usually vary greatly from year to year, except in very dry seasons, when 
additional labour is required to tend the flocks and herds under severe 
drought conditions. Nevertheless there has been a steady increase in the 
last three seasons, and the number in 1934-35 was almost as high as in 
1928-29. 


On the whole, the number of men engaged permanently on rural holdings 
of one acre and over in extent was lower by nearly 2,800 in 1934-35 than 
in 1911. The number, which had been fairly constant at about 120,000 
for eight seasons, began to decline in 1928-29, and fell in the course of 
three seasons to 115,000. It has risen since by about 11,500. 


The figures in the table indicate that there has been a marked decrease 
in the number of women engaged in rural work, and this may be attributed 
. mainly to the exclusion from the returns in recent years of women whose 
chief occupation is domestic rather than rural. The majority of the 
women are relatives not receiving wages, and the number so classified in 
the returns decreased from 13,841 in 1925-26 to 5,719 in 1934-35, while the: 
number of women classified as working proprietors or paid employees 
declined from 2,447 to 1,691. 


The total number of rural workers in 1934-35 included 69,429 men and 
988 women, who were classed as working proprietors, 7.¢., owners, lessees, or 
share-farmers working on the holdings; 20,325 men and 5,719 women were 
classed as relatives employed constantly, but not receiving wages. There 
were 36,654 men and 703 women, including managers and relatives, in 
receipt of wages. The amount of wages paid to these employees in 1934-35 
was £8,690,946 to men and £27,911 to women, excluding the value of board, 
etc., assessed at £1,428,485 for men and £22,156 for women. In addition, 
wages, amounting to £2,356,804, were paid to casual workers, excluding 
£304,960, the value of board, ete. Particulars regarding rural labour and’ 
wages in the preceding decennium are shown in the chapter of this Year 
Book entitled Rural Settlement. 


Annual returns relating to employment are collected also in respect of 
mining and other primary industries and the manufacturing industries, 
and the figures for various years since 1911 are summarised in the follow-. 
ing statement. In regard to the manufacturing industries, employees in. 
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establishments with fewer than four persons have not been included unless 
machinery was used in the factory, and the figures shown in the table 
represent the average number employed in the factories during each year:— 


Pe: 
Rural [8-2 d os i 
Indus- ee Ey Mining. | Manufacturing. : Total. 
a tries. |O'S 2 3 H 
ear, | meg 
jee re aie eS, 
1 
Total. Males. | Males. Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females,| Total, 


1911 142,378 | 6,000 | 33,367 | 79,005 | 25,546 | 104,551 | 247,546 | 38,750 | 286,296 
1920-21 | 136,283 | 6,700 | 25,612 | 107,700 | 31,511 | 139,211 | 260,588 | 47,218 | 307,806 
1925-26 | 137,282 | 7,900 | 29,186 | 128,846 | 40,928 | 169,774 | 286,926 | 57,216 | 344,142 
1928-29 | 128,540 | 7,700 | 26,562 | 135,773 | 44,983 | 180,756 | 287,898 | 55,660 | 343,558 
1929-30 | 126,271 | 6.300 | 25,010 | 122,005 | 40,908 | 162,913 | 269,738 | 50,756 | 320,494 
1930-31 | 124,532 | 5,600 | 18,370 | 93,881 | 33,724 | 127,605 | 232,840 | 43,267 | 276,107 
1981-32 | 125,451 | 6,000 | 17,721*) 90,667 | 35,688 | 126,355 | 231,317 | 44,210 | 275,527 
1932-33 | 130,140 | 6,800 | 17,721*| 99,718 | 38,786 | 138,504 | 246,034 | 47,131 | 293,165 
1933-34 | 131,966 | 7,200 | 16,933 | 111,599 | 42,400 | 153,999 | 259,922 | 50,176 | 310,098 
1934-35 | 133,818 | 7,500 | 17,816 | 127,114 47,919 | 175,033 | 278,838 | 55,329) 334,167 


Note.—-Working Proprietors are included in all groups. *Calendar year 1932, 


Employees engaged in treating minerals at the place of production are 
included in the returns of the manufacturing industries, and not with the 
mining employees, viz., those engaged in the manufacture of coke at coke 
works, in the manufacture of lime, cement, etc., at limestone quarries, and 
in the treatment of ores at mines. The number of miners, as stated for the 
1920-21 and later years, is exclusive of fossickers, who numbered 9,643 in 
1932, and 10,008 in 1933. In view of the small output which they obtained, 
it is probable they were not employed in fossicking throughout the whole 
year. The number of fossickers was 6,942 in 1934 and 6,017 in 1986. 


In the coal and shale mines employment increased from 17,247 in 1911 
to 18,534 in 1914, and a decline of about 2,000 occurred during the war 
period, when the export trade was restricted. Between 1921 and 1927 
there was a steady increase in the number of coal-miners, 24,483 being 
employed in 1927. In the following year the number dropped to 21,743. 
Subsequent returns show an increase to 22,470 in 1929, but this figure is 
over-stated on account of duplication in respect of miners who moved from 
the northern to the southern and western coal-fields when the northern 
mines were closed during a protracted industrial dislocation. The number 
of coal-miners was 13,245 in 1934 and 12,788 in 1935. 


In other mines employees increased from 4,639 in 1921 to 5,061 in 1926, 
then declined to 2,848 in 1931. The number was 4,571 in 1934 and 5,076 
in 1935. The total number of miners was 17,816 in 1934 and 17,864 in 
1935. 


The number of factory workers did not vary greatly between 1926-27 and 
1928-29, then there was a decrease of 10 per cent. in 1929-30, and a further 
decline of nearly 22 per cent. in the following year. The fall was arrested 
in 1931-32 when the average number was about 99 per cent. of the corres- 
ponding figure for the previous year. In each of the following years there 
was a substantial increase, the improvement being fairly general through- 
out the various classes of factories. The majority of female factory 
workers are engaged in the clothing trades, and fluctuations in the number 
of female employees reflect generally the condition of that group of indus- 
tries. Monthly data as to employment in factories is shown on page 63 
in the chapter relating to factories. 
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Government Employees. 


In New South Wales a large number of persons are employed by. the. 
State and Commonwealth Governments. In addition to services such. 
as education, police, justice, health, lands administration, and the con- 
struction of public works, etc., the State owns railways, tramways, and 
wharves and abattoirs. The Commonwealth services include'the post office, 
telegraphs and telephones, customs, taxation, and defence. 


The following statement shows the number of Government employees, as: 
at: 30th June, 1929 and 1931 to 1,936. The figures include persons en- 
gaged in the various State and Federal departments and those: under the 
jurisdiction of statutory bodies which administer the railway and tramway: 
services, harbour. works, water supply and sewerage systems, etc., and the 


staffs of the State Savings (Rural) Bank and-of: the Commonwealth Bank: 


in New South Wales: 


| | 1936,. 
Services; toga, | 1981, | 1932, | 1938, | 1984. | 1938: 
| i ‘ 7 '| Males, | Females:) Total. 
—— ! PONE PET TOON DORE OT a Ee EY EY 
State. 
Public Service Boaré— H i 1 
Teachers (ineluding. ie 1 i i" 
Spectors) 10,8077} 11,471 ob 115261 | 113207 | 11)220 5,637 ) 5,561 | 11};198 
Hospitals, ete.—General: | H 
tatls oo. ees eee] 2,514 2,586 | 2,597 2,686 | 2,910 8,011 1,296 | 1,761 3,057 
Other aus on ws] 9,284 9, 31t° | 9,261’ 9,398°} 9,485 | 9,775 7,395''| 2,234 9,629 
—_ ee penne Cerri red barra ean ata i arta 
Total, Publie Service} 22,605 | 23,368 | 23,013 23,845 | 23,602 | 24,008 || 14,828 | 9,556 | 23,884 
. Oar a ‘ B ~ : ——— 
\ | \ 
Railways and Tramways ...! 58,011 | 51,174 495810 yi 1,589‘) 50,279 
Sydney Harbour Trust! | 1,282) 72%) 619 } 27) 1,068 
Metropolitan and: unter Dis-/ 
trict Water and Rewbrsge) 
Boards... 6,257 | 2,164; 2,137 | 2,647 | 3,697 | 3,539 || 3,683 119| g.s02 
‘Water Conservation and Arri:) j ! ; 
gation Commision w| 1,548 1,058 | 1,050. 1,183. | 1,232 1,110 725 | 42 767 
Departinent of Wain: “Roads... «| 3,695 | 1,343 | 1,858") 2,719"| 1,854 3,131 2,962 | 70: 3,032 
Government Dockyard: ...| 1,561 498; 523 200 | "21 * nn * 
Metropolitan Meat asad vi H i | | x 
Commission .., ol 674 704| 676, 621° 6885 705 | 749: 24 773 
Police te | 3,569! 3,717 3.656 3.001 | 3,669 3,631 | 3,995 14 | 3,909 
Fire Commissioners . 828 83° g21 } 822° 827 827 | 796" 30" 826 
overnment Savings’ “Bank . 1,704: 1,690-; 337 346 | 516t) 663+ | 705 | 236 941 
Miscelloxecous wee e| 8,473 . 7,346 , 6,508 5,305 | 5,376 6,077 3 737 | 1,005 4,742 
k | rueeeirion mmnaeerOrt sy arenes 
Total, State .. —...] 110,157 | 94,6445, 00,508 | 88,464 } 90,050] 95,180 81; 311s [ 12,712 | 94,023 
Commonewealths - 
Public Service Commission ..; 14,824 ; 11) saa 11844; 11,055: “12142: | 123949 7 3% | Z t 
Defence, Repatriation: and. i ‘ i 
War Service Homes 1,902 1,512 | 1,712 | 1,501 ' 1.892 | 1,779 ij 1,612 246°/ 1,858 
Other ... one sew 1,159 1, 1422 } 3.022. | 2; 18% 2,598" 2,739: | 2,551 583° 2,834 
i 
Total Commonwealth! | | } nn) 
ind .S.W. 17,885 | 14,491 | 16.57; 8 | 15,053 16,632 | 16,567 ; ae + t 
Total, Government je fecathies Masse ce ema te te oe 
Tmployees inh | { | 
N.S.W. ... as. | 1285042 | 109;105' |107, 086 | 103,517 ‘108; 683 | 111;747° t + ? 


— a 


* * Included in Misvellaneous, 


4 Rural ‘Bank of Néw South Watts: 


a Notlavnildbhea - 


The total‘ number of persons employed by the- Government’ of New 


South Wales as at 30th June, 1936; was: about. 944000: 


The railway and 


tramway employees represented 53-per cant.; teaclrers: 12 per’ cent:, general 
stafis of State hospitals, etc., the police and: firemen.8 per’ cent?, employees 
under jurisdietion of the: Publie Service Board’ (otherthan teaehers and 
hospital staffs) 10 per cent. 
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The number of State Government employees declined. by 16,184 be- 
tween.June, 1929,.and.June, 1936, the largest decreases being as follows :— 
Railways and. tramways, 7,732; Metropolitan and Hunter Water and 
Sewerage staffs,.2,455; Main Roads, 663; Water Conservation and Irriga- 
tion Commission, 781.; Savings: Bank (mainly by transfer to the Common- 
wealth Bank), 763;.and a large number formerly employed in the Govern- 
ment Dockyard. 


The employees of the Commonwealth in New: South Wales: decreased: by 
1,818 between 1929 and 1935. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The number of persons in New South Wales returned as being wholly 
unemployed .at: the Census. of June, 1933, was 222,442, or 27 per cent. 
of the wage-earning group, which consists of salary and wage earners, 
and the unemployed combined. The males numbered 189,666 or 29.9 per 
cent., and the females 32;776, or 17.1 per cent. These numbers do not 
include 50,614 males and 10,305 females working’part«time or stated to be’ 
engaged on sustenance work. 


At the Census. of 1991. unemployment arising. from’ the post-war diser- 
ganisation was greater than usual, and'the number of: persons unemployed 
was 61,640, or 9.5 per cent. of the wage-earning group. The males num- 
bered 54,028, or 10.6 per cent., and the females 7,612, or 5.5 per cent. 


* Gomparative figures: for each Census from 1901 to. 1938 are shown 
elowi:—- 


ee 
Particolars.: | 1908. 1921, 1921. 1988, 
J 


Wage earning Group—Males ... —«..- 811,313 | 409,826'| 509/987 | 633;528" 
Females ...  ...) 75,829" 104,515 | 137,906 | 191,238" 


Total ...| 387,142.) 514,341 | 647,893.) 824,763: 


Unemployeds-Number—Males ... wea 21,110 16,210: 54,028 189,666 
Females eee 3,639 2,700" 7,612 32,776 


Total wd 24;749°/ 1010+; 61,640-| 222,44e.. 


Per: cent: of Wage-earning: | 


Group—Males 68 4-6 10-6 29-9 
Females...) 4-8 2-6 55 17-1 
Total ...| 6-4 37 9-5 27-0 


‘The. persons.stated: to. be- unemployed in June,.1933, included 8,971 males 
and 8,427 females who did: not:supply-information as to the cause of their 
unemployment; 169,583 males: and:25,319° females out of work on account 
of scarcity’ of employment; and- 11,112 males: and 4,030 females whose 
unemployment was. stated. to be due to some other cause. If the last- 
mentioned group be excluded, the proportion of male wage-earners unem- 
ployed owing to-business depression was- 28:2, per cent., and the proportion 
of female wage-earners 15 per -cent! 

The: number of unemployed: persons under 21 years of age of whom..it 


was stated that they had not-been employed“prior to the:Census wagil2,108}. 
viz.,.7,856 boys.and.4,252 girls. 
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The duration of unemployment was stated in respect of 174,164 males 
and 26,280 females, at the Census of 1983, as shown below:— 


Number. 1 Per cent. of Total. 
Duratdon, 
Males. Females. Total. |; Males, | Females,| Total. 
| 
Under 3 months «| 16,245 5,316 21,561 9-3 20-2 10-8 
3 months and under 6...) 12,805 3,161 15,966 | 7-4 12-0 8-0 
‘6 months and under 12...) 21,059 4,461 25,520 12-1 17-0 12-7 
1 year and under 2 «| 25,276 4,469 29,745 14-5 17-0 14:8 
2 yearsand under3~...|_ 37,537 4,627 42,164 || 21:6 17-6 21-0 
3 years and under4 ...| 43,071 3,051 46,122 | 24-7 11-6 23-0 
4 years and over ..| 18,171 1,195 19,366 10-4 46 9-7 
Not stated Be | 15,502 6,496 21,998 |; ... aes abe 
Total ... ...| 189,666 32,776 | 222,442 100 100 100 


Of the males unemployed in June, 1933, more than 71 per cent. had been 
without regular employment for a year or more, and 35 per cent- for 3 years 
or over. The average period of unenrployment was much shorter in the case 
of females, though 51 per cent. of them had been unemployed for at 
least a year. In contrast, the records of the Census of 1921 indicate that 
the proportion of both males and females unemployed for more than three 
months was less than 29 per cent. 


Index of Employment and Unemployment. 

Information regarding the condition of employment amongst certain 
‘lasses of trade unions is collected at quarterly intervals by the Common- 
wealth Statistician from the union secretaries, but the returns cover less 
than one-fifth of the total wage-earners, and few are compiled from actual 
records, At a conference of Australian Premiers in June, 1933, the Com- 
monwealth Government called attention to the need for a more reliable 
system of measuring unemployment, and it was decided that the Statis- 
ticians of the States should co-operate with the Commonwealth Statis- 
ticlan in compiling an index of employment, using data from the Census 
of 1933 as the starting-point. 

In New South Wales a comprehensive analysis was made of the census 
data, returns of private employers accompanying remittances of wages tax, 
and returns of Government employment; and the following indexes cover- 
ing all employment and unemployment in New South Wales were compiled. 
The indexes are based on an almost complete record of employment since 
the Census of 1933, and on a complete record of both employment and 
unemployment at the Census. An allowance of 1.2 per cent. per annum 
is made for an increase in the number of persons dependant on employ- 
ment, but no adjustment is made for seasonal variation. 


Proportion of all who are dependent on and available for 


employment. 
(a) Including part-time (6) Including all part- 
relief workers at full- time relief workers a3 
Month. time equivalent). unemployed, 


Employed. Unemployed. Employed. Unemployed. 


per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1933—June (Census)... one 74-4 25-6 73-5 26:5 
1934—June one one tee 80-8 19-2 78-0 22-0 
1935—June oes one oes 86-6 13-4 83-7 16-3 


1936—June ie ase ae 90-6 9°6 88-2 11:8 
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The index of unemployment (taking part-time relief workers as unem-- 
ployed) fell by 17 per cent. during the year ended June, 1934, by 26 per 
cent. in 1934-35, and by 28 per cent. in 1935-36. The decline between June, 
1933, and June, 1936, was more than 55 per cent, The movement month 


Percentage Employed and Unemployed amongst Persons dependent on and available 
for Employment. 


; 
Month, Including part-time relief workers at i Including all part-time relief workers 
full-time equivalent. ; as unemployed. 
fe j zi } he yfece, owt “ai 
Em- | Unem-| Em- | Unem-| Em- |Unem-!; Em- |Unem-| Em- | Unem-! Em- |Unem- 
ployed ployed. ployed.|ployed.|ployed.ployed.|/ployed.'ployed.|ployed .|ployed.|ployed.|ployed.. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
July w+] 75-0 25-0 | 81-7 18:3 | 87-1 f 12-9 739 | 26-1 78-8) 21:2} 842] 15:8 
August ...| 75-6 24-4 | 82-2 17-8 | 87-7 12-3 74:3 25-7 79:5, 20:5 | 849] 15-1 
September 76-1 | 23-9 | 83-0 17-0 | 89-1 10-9 74:8 | 25-2 80:3 | 19:7 | 86-4 13-6 
Oetober ,..) 77-1 229 84-0 16-0 89-7 103 75:6 24-4 81-4 18-6 87-1 129 
November...) 77:9 | 22:1 | 84-6 15-4 90-4 9-6 761 23-9 | 82:3 17-7) 87-9) 121 
December ...| 79-4 | 20-6 | 86:5 13-5 92-2 7-8 |) 77-3 | 227 | 84-1 15:9 | 897 | 10:3 
i 
1934, 1935. 1936. | 1934. 1935. 1936, 
January, ...) 771; 22:9 | 83-3 16:7 | 88-1 11-9 74:8 2) 81-1 18:9 | 85:9 | 14-1 
February ...) 78:5 | 21:5 | 84-2 15:8 | 88-6 11-4 || 76-2 23-8 | 81:9; 181 | 86-4 | 13-6 
March eee| 797 | 20°38 84-9 15:1 | 898 | 10-2 77-3 22°7 82-4) 176 | 87-6 12-4 
April 79-4 | 20-6 | 85-4) 14:6 | 90-1 99 || 76-9) 23-1 | 827] 173) 87-9 | 12.1 
ay 80-5 | 19-5 | 86-0 | 14-0 | 90-8 9.2 |/ 77-9 | 22-1 | 83.2 / 16-8) 886 | 114 
June 808 | 1 86-6 | 13-4 | 90-4 9-6 || 78:0) 22:0 | 83°7) 163) 88.2 | 11°86 


The index of unemployment has declined month by month from January 
to December in each year, then after a rise in January due to a diminution 
in business activity during the holiday season the downward trend has 
commenced again. 

Improvement in employment in factories and in retail stores has been 
a factor in the diminution of unemployment in recent years. 


An index of employment in factories in New South Wales during the- 
ten years 1926-27 to 1935-36, and in each month since July, 1934, is shown 
below, with the year 1928-29 as base, equal to 100. In this year the number: 
of employees in the factories was 180,800. 


Index of Employment in 
Year. Employment in Month. Factories. 
Factories. 1934-1935. | 1935-36 (ay 

1926-27... “ea ea 99 July ... “oe ee 90 ; 101 
1927-28 ... ~ as 99 August Mee als 92 103 
1928-29 ... wes ans 100 September ... re 93 105 
1929-30 ... — ais 90 October he ses 96 106 
1930-31 ... vee er 71 November ... eset 98 | 108 
1931-32... Ses ae 70 December... ea 98 110 
1932-33... oe He 77 January “6 e938 95 105 
1933-34 ... oes a 85 February... eel 98 105: 
1934-35... ate iG. oF March sae see 100 107 
1935~36 ... aae wae 106 (a) April ... at aa 101 108 

May... .. «| 101 109 

June ... sie ‘ee 101 109 


(a) Preliminary, subject to revision. The monthly index is based on sample returns. 


Factory employment in New South Wales declined by 30 per cent. 
between 1928-29 and 1931-32, and in each succeeding year there was an 
increase. Since April, 1935, the index has been higher than in the base: 
year. 
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The course of employment in retail stores in each month since July, 
1933, is illustrated by the following index, which relates to 533 establish- 
ments. Employment in these stores in July, 1933, is taken as a base, equal 
to 100, and no allowance is made for increase in population :— 


Index of Employment in Index of Employment in 
Retail Stores, } Retail Stores. 
Month; ' _Month, | 
| i | | 
1 1933, | 1934, | 1935. 1934, | 1935. | 1936. 
_ y Bly ee) 4 i 
July vw» suf 100 | 108 | 116 | January ..  ., 102 | 109 | 116 
August ae ww! 98 105 113 | February ... vei 104 112 | 119 
September ... wl 99 107 113 | March... .| 104 | 109 | 117 
October = wo = 99 108 | 115 | April : vi 1038 | 111 118 
November ... .| 102 110 119, May oo «| 105 112 | 119 
December... «| 118 123 133 : June sei | 105 112; 120 
j | 
i J 


INTERMITTENCY OF EMPLOYMENT. 


A considerable loss of working-time occurs in many industries even in 
normal periods on acecunt of intermittency erising from various causes 
and, under adverse conditions which have been affecting business activity, 
the practice of “rationing” the available work amongst employees led 
to intermittency in many occupations not usually affected by it. 


Information regarding the extent of intermittency in respect of ‘the 
principal coal mines-is collected by the Department of Labour and Industry. 
Particulars obtained from these records show that during the year 1934 
the average loss was 103 days out of 273 working days, including 6 days 
through disputes and 97 on account of other causes. 


The total loss of working time involved by the interruptions to’ work’ in 
coal mines during the five years 1930-34 is shown below. The figures: have 
been obtained by multiplying the number of days on which ‘the colleries 
were idle by the number of employees affected, and by classifying the awork- 
ing-days lost according tothe causes of the dislocations. 


| Days Lost. 
Da he ot be Jie 
[ | 1930-1034. 
Causes, | 
1930, 1981, 1932, 1933, | 1034, | Average | Cer 
per <2 


| . of 
! \ | Annum, Total. 


Industrial disputes..!1,363,360 109,467} 82,568 | 36,068 | 117,108 | 341,714) .15°7 
\ i | i 
Truck shortage ...| 106,393 | 154,803) 47,506 75,124 92,403 95,246 4:4 


Slackness of trade.../1,535,046 |2,106,330/1,830,054 1,611,308 918,368 |1,600,220) 73°7 


Mine disabilities,etc.) 135,829 | 107,137) 100,182 76,896 | 145,487 | 113,806) «5-2 
Deaths of employees) 3,956 4,493) 4,914 | 3,746, 7,421; 4006 °2 


Meetings, extra holi-) 
days ... wee! 5,822 2,936 220 3,390 4,287 3,331 2 
Other causes | 43,114 .3,287| 13,495 5,731 | ‘179 13,161 6 


Not-stated ... »».| 1595482 | -269,182 245,827 | 275,016 | 187,327 | 227,867) ... 


Total — ...|3,353,002 |2,757,635;2,324,766 (2,087,274 11,472,580 |2,399,051) 100 
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The average number of days lost on account of dislocations in this in- 
dustry during the period of five years was 2,399,051 days per annum. 
Nearly 74 per cent. of the loss was attributed to lack of trade or of shipping 
and nearly 16 per cent. to industrial disputes. 

The loss through industrial disputes, as stated in the table, represents the 
working days lost in each year through disputes which commenced in that 
year, or at an earlier date. It is calculated according to the method stated 
on page 770; and is a gross figure based on the assumption that the em- 
ployees concerned would have been working full time if the disputes had 
not occurred, Further details relating to the disputes are shown on a 
later page. 

RELIEF of UNEMPLOYMENT. 


A few of the trade unions provide for the payment of out-of-work benefits 
to their members, but otherwise there is little insurance against unemploy- 
ment. The State has not instituted any fund for the purpose, and there 
have not been any operations under a section of the Industrial Arbitration 
Act which authorises the Government to subsidise from public revenue 
unemployment insurance funds created by contributions of employers and 
employees. 

Measures for the relief of unemployment undertaken by the State 
have been directed generally towards the organisation of the supply of 
labour by means of labour exchanges, and the assistance of destitute 
persons in need of sustenance while seeking employment. Since 1980, 
however, special relief measures have been taken as indicated on page 754. 


State Labour Fachanges. 

The State labour exchanges are situated in the main industrial centres, 
Sydney, Neweastle, Wollongong, Goulburn, Lithgow, and Broken Hill, and 
there are agencies in the principal country towns, the number of such 
agencies at 30th June, 1936, being 888. The expenses are borne by the 
State; fees are not charged. 

The normal functions of the exchanges are to bring together intending 
employers and persons seeking employment, to encourage industrial training 
in skilled trades, to provide suitable training for vagrant and other persons 
unsuited for ordinary employment, and to co-operate for these purposes 
with private employment agencies. 

The operations of the State labour exchanges during 1920-21 and later 
years are shown below. The figures represent the sum of the monthly 
segistrations, etc. :— 


i 


| Males. Females, 

Year pa Se . aS _ ; . = 

ened | Registered | Sentto | Registered | Sent to 
50th June. 12 oq." ~~ | Sought by ¢ mnloyv. iforFinplov.| SCught by = be 

im ] , ° { : ; | 

1921 39,450 31,757 29,104 6,438 10,324 7,073 

J$26 ) 50,691 ' 33.690 — 32,204 i 4,534 9,310 6,204 

1929 | 71,236 | 33.208 32,262 ; 5,471 8,727 6,533 

1930 106,561 | 52,159 52,108 7,967 6,821 ; 5,801 

193) 304,086 1€7,350 125,062 | 20,454 5,792 4,771 

1932 | 194,903 46,636 58,580 16,221 3,812 3,476 


1983: 157,512 37,319 | 96,283 32,184 4,666 | 13,183 
19384 427,245 83.137 84,046 27,460 35,496 53,800 
1935 99,585 | 47,197 46,606 13,168 19,147 17,088 
1936 98,012 | 42,877 42,108 11,481 9,768 7,599 

| ( | H 


Applicants for food relief provided for the unemployed are required, as 
a general rule, to register at the State labour exchanges. 
*17147—B 
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Private Employment Agenctes. 


Private employment agencies are subject to supervision by the State 
authorities in terms of the Industrial Arbitration Act. Such agencies may 
be conducted by licensed persons only, and they are required to keep regis- 
ters of persons applying for labour or employment, and of engagements 
made. The scale of fees chargeable is fixed by regulation, and if an applicant 
does not obtain labour or employment within fourteen days, the fee must 
be repaid, less out-of-pocket expenses. Licensees are prohibited from shar- 
ing fees with employers, aud from keeping as lodgers persons seeking 
employment. 


At 30th June, 1936, there were 145 priyate agencies on the register, 
jiucluding 58 in Sydney and 68 in the suburbs. 


In addition to these private agencies there were 15 licensed theatrical 
agencies. These licenses are issued subject to con<litions for the protec- 
tion of theatrical employees and for securing the payment of their salaries: 
and expenses. Theatrical employers also may be required to keld permits 
to carry on business, but both employers and agencies may be exempted by 
Ministerial authority from these provisions of the law. 


Special Tazaticn for Relief of Unemployment. 


Substantial grants were made from the State revenues during the year 
1929 for relief works and for sustenance in many cases of unemployment,. 
and as the volume of unemployment expanded it became necessary to devise 
further means for relief. For this purpose the Prevention and Relief of 
Unemployment Act was passed in June, 1930, establishing a council to 
formulate schemes to absorb unemployed persons in public works and 
private enterprises, to investigate schemes for their relief and for the train- 
ing of persons for whom work cannot be found in their former oceupations,. 
and to make recommendations regarding the expenditure of moneys avail-- 
able for the purvoses of relief. 


In order to provide the requisite funds, a special levy—the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Tax—was imposed on incomes. The tax was brought into: 
operation in respect of salaries, wages end other income from employment 
as from 1st July, 1980, and on income from other sourees derived during 
the year ended 30th June, 1930. The proceeds were paid into the Unem- 
ployment Relief Fund and expenditures therefrom were subject to the 
approval of the Unemployment Relief Council until 1st July, 1932. When 
the fund was merged into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and the moneys 
became subject to Parliamentary appropriation. 


In December, 1933, the tax was replaced by a wages tax on income from: 
employment, and a special income tax on other income. Particulars of the 
rates, ete., up to 31st December, 1935, are shown in the 1934-35 issue of the 
Year Book at page 621. As from 1st January, 1936, the rates on wages, ete., 
up to £5 a week were reduced, as shown in the chapter of this volume 
entitled Public Finance. 


The proceeds of these taxes in each year are shown below :— 


Sale of i | Sale of 
stamps and Assess- Total stamps and Assess- Total 
Year. deductions | ments on | collections. Year. deductions | ments on | collections. 
from incomes. 1 from incomes, 
earnings. earnings. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1930-31 ...| 2,720,887] 1,654.916] 4,375,803 |/1933-34 ...] 3,165,178] 2,083,108] 5,248,286. 


1931-32 ...] 4,014,399] 1,785,120] 5,799,519 |/1934-35 ...| 3,120,034] 2,142,487} 5,262,521 
1932-33 ...| 3,718,960} 2,983,479) 6,702,439 [1935-36 ...| 3,364,082! 2,826,210] 6,190,292 
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Food Relief. 


During the year 1930-31 a sum of £1,837,886 was expended from the 
Unemployment Relief Fund for sustenance of unemployed persons and 
their dependants, and the expenditure in the following year was £5,070,732. 
In later years efforts were directed towards providing employment rather 
than sustenance, and the cost of this item has declined in each year, as 
shown on page 754. The amount in 1935-36 was £980,759, 


Particulars of the system under which food relief is administered are 
shown in the chapter entitled “Social Condition,” of this Year Book. 


Unemployment Relief Works. 


The publie works undertaken for the relief of unemployment by the 
State Government and governmental bodies include the construction and 
repair of hospitals, schools and other public buildings, water conservation, 
sewerage and drainage works, roads, and afforestation. The councils of 
the local government areas also provide work for the unemployed with 
financial assistance by way of grants and loans from the Government. 
Advances have been made to prospectors seeking gold, to settlers for 
improvements on rural holdings which tend to promote greater production, 
and to owners of property for house repairs. 


When works are proclaimed by notification in the Government Gazette 
to be works for the relief of unemployment, the labour engaged thereon is 
exempt from the provisions of industrial awards and agreements, and 
wages, hours and other conditions of employment are subject to the direc- 
tion of the Minister for Labour and Industry. The wages have been based 
on the living wages determined by the Industrial Commission, as shown 
on page 780, and a bonus was added in October, 1938, to maintain the rate 
of 68s. 6d. per week while a lower living wage was current. Since March, 
1935, a fixed rate of 1s. 84d. per hour has been paid to unskilled relief 
workers. An additional bonus ranging from 1d. to 3d. per hour is paid 
for certain skilled or semi-skilled labour. The labour is engaged through 
the State labour exchanges, 


In May, 1938, a supplementary scheme of relief works—known as “emer- 
geney relief works’—was introduced with the cbject of providing work 
instead of food for persons eligible for the latter form of relief. Under 
this scheime the councils of municipalities and shires undertook works of a 
nature which would not ordinarily be carried out from their revenues, and 
the men engaged for the jobs were given employment each fortnight for a 
number of hours, which varied according to family responsibilities, in the 
same manner as food relief. Where the family income exceeded a prescribed 
limit, neither food relief nor emergency relief work was granted until 
March, 1935, when the income limit was suspended in respect of emergency 
relief workers. An income limit was imposed again in October, 1935, but 
under a more liberal scale than that which applies to food relief. The 
wages of emergency relief workers are paid from public funds and the coun- 
cils provide materials and tools, and pay incidental expenses. Iu most 
eases the Government assists the councils to pay their share of the cost. 


In December, 1935, a new scale of working time was introduced in place 
of the scale published in the 1933-34 issue of the Year Book. The working 
time ranges from one week in five for single men without dependants to 
four weeks in five in respect of the larger family units. Wages are paid 
at the rate of 75s. 2d. per week of 44 hours work. 
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Expenditure on Food Relief and Relief Works. 


The following statement shows the expenditure on food relief and 
charitable assistance for the unemployed, and on relief works. These amounts 
do not represent the total expenditure in respect of relief of unemploy- 
ment. They are exclusive, for instance, of interest or other debt charges 
on loan moneys expended on relief, and of the additional cost of 
family allowances and charitable and social services arising from wide- 
spread unemployment. The figures are exclusive also of expenditure for 
the prevention of unemployment. 


— 


! Expenditure from Revenue. | 


Year. [| Grants | Adminis- Total Expenditure 
Food Cash and Loans trative | of from Loans. 
| Relief. Payments. | for Relicf | Expenses, Foregoing 
Works. etc. | ” Ttems. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1930-31 ... ...| 1,837,886 101,858 | 2,373,030 44,310 4,357,084 | an 
1931-32 ... ...| 5,070,732 | 130,943 766,613 137,164 | 6,105,452 ee 
1932-33 ... ni 3,510,194 | 63,296 276,384 156,783 | 4,006,657 2,699,458 
1933-34 ... “i 1,467,953 247,498 75,430 179,099 | 1,969,980 5,184,900 
1934-35 .., ve] 1,076,670 123,728 | 41,386 173,716 | 1,415,500 | 6,109,564 
| 836,799 192,283 | 2,125,956 | 4,264,722 


1935-36 ... ee) 980,759 | 116,115 


1 


The expenditure from loans included £2,446,660 for emergency relief 
works in 1933-34, and £2,819,178 in 1934-35, and £3,365,986 in 1935-36. 
Repayable advances are included in the table, these have been made for 
varying periods, and an amount of £872,732 had been repaid up to 30th 
June, 1985, 


i TraDE Uni0NS. 


The Trade Union Act of 1881-1936 provides for the registration of trade 
unions, the appointment of trustees, in whom the union property is vested, 
and for the constitution of rules. If union funds are used for political 
purposes payments must be made from a separate fund, to which contribu- 
tion by members is optional. 


There are two classes of trade unions, viz. unions of employers and 
unions of employees. The latter constitute the bulk of the registered 
organisations, and a brief account of their development was published in 
the 1921 issue of the Year Book at page 553. 


The organisation of employees in trade unions increased with the develop- 
ment of industrial arbitration, as unions formed for the purposes of arbitra- 
tion must be registered under the Trade Union Act, as well as ‘the 
Industrial Arbitration Act. Moreover, a wider recognition of the principle 
of preference to unionists led to an increase in membership. 


After the introduction of the Commonwealth system of industrial arbi- 
tration in 1904 some of the unions previously on the State registry became 
merged into federal associations, but unless a union elects to be regulated 
exclusively under federal arbitration and coneiliation the branch in New 
South Wales retains its registration under the Frade’ Union Act of 1881. 
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Statistics relating to the trade unions of employees in the State are 
shown in the following statement for various years since 1911. The figures 
are not quite complete, as in every year some of the unions fail to supply 
returns to the Registrar :— 


Unions Members. | 


Funds at 
Year. of | Receipts. ‘Expenditure.| end of 
Employees Males. Females. Total. | ‘Year. 
oe ed ! a { 
£ £ £ 
1911 179 145,784 4,743 150,527 157,202 146,757 | 112,404 


1916 202 218,609 12,941 221,550 241,644 249,691 | 202,050 
1921 197 234,898 23,965 258;863 363,067 345,854 | 194,360 
1926 170 286,245 33,354 319,599 | 494,341 494,979 | 322,912 
1927 170 306,380 38,689 345,069 487,723 454,190 | 357,588 
1928 165 302,282 38,661 340,943 504,640 498,020 | 362,118 
1929 172 287,573 40,025 327,598 633,918 631,517 | 372,728 
1930 167 265,487 | 36,831 302,318 488,348 527,847 | 329,262 
1931 175 240,605 | 39,223 279,828 346,840 351,548 | 318,856 
1932 170 241,127 39,718 280,845 330,167 316,931 | 336,574 
1933 171 | 239,048 { 40,584 279,632 293,430 | 286,542 | 334,737 
1934 173 | 242,905 | 41,021 | 283,926 327,578 303,574 | 358,980 


1935 176 256,369 44,649 | 301,018 343,851 319,625 | 382,319 


At the end ofthe year 1935 there were 176 registered trade unions of 
employees. The membership, especially amongst women, increased rapidly 
between 1911 and 1921 as a result of organisation for the purposes of 
industrial arbitration and conciliation. The expansion continued until 1927, 
then the total membership commenced to decline owing to a diminution 
in employment. There has been an increase in each of the last two years. 

The average membership per union, excluding the labour council and 
eight-hour committees, is 1,800; but the majority of the unions are 
small. In 1985 there were 24 with less than 100 members; 75 with 100 to 
1,000 members; 50 with 1,000 to 5,000 members; 14 with 5,000 to 10,000; 
and 4 unions had more than 10,000 members. 


The receipts during 1935 amounted to £343,851, including contributions, 
£321,136. Of the total expenditure, payments in respect of benefits amounted 
to £60,387, and management and other expenses, including legal charges in 
connection with industrial awards, ete., to £259,238. The total receipts and 
expenditure are liable to fluctuate under the influence of prevailing indus- 
trial conditions, the amounts being inflated in some years by the inclusion 
of donations for relief from one union to another. The funds include cash 
and: freehold property and assets such as shares in Trades Halls and news- 
papers. 
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The following statement shows the membership, receipts, expenditure, 
and accumulated funds of trade unions of employees, according to indus- 
trial classification, in the year 1935 :— 


Membership | | By 

at end of year, . . Funds a2 

Industrial Classification. Receipts. | Bavenet: at end of | 2a 

| 7 ‘“ year. 53 

{ ee 

| Males. | Females.) Total. a 
e rr eee bs — ss . % 
No. No. No, £ £ £ s. dad, 
Engineering and Metal | 

Working ...| 37,962 133 } 38,095) 64,271) 52,264) 72, 161 | 37 11 


Food, Drink, and Narcoties ...| 24,190 8,488 | 32,628] 29,188) 28,509) 14,412 | 8 10 


«Clothing vi te | 5,385) 16,552 ) 21,937] 9,180} 8,477) 14,280 | 18 0 
‘Printing, Bookbinding, ete...) 5,845 1,576 ; 7,421 16,882| 14,084] 41,329 ]111 5 
“Manufacturing, n.e.i. a 16,764 1,965 . 18,730 17,000} 14,954! 20,318 | 21 8 
Building bea a m 27,264, 2) 27,266 13,1871 12,199} 15,886 | 11 3 
Mining and Smelting ... wf 15,042) 0. | 15,042) 50,737 50,041] 49,536 | 65 10 
RailwaysandTramways ...| 40,726) 700» 41,426) 39,488 41,002! 23,356 | 11 38 
‘Other Land Transport w| 5,005 .. | 8,005! 3,427 3,665| 3,572 | 14 3 
Shipping and Sea Transport ... 9,931, 12! 9,943) 17,494) 18,389} 9,868 | 19 10 
Pastoral, etc. ... Ha | §,289! 674; 8,963) 11,615) 11,382) 1,318) 2 11 
~Governmental, n.e.i. ... .. | 25,882} 4,510 ape 35,328| 32,874) 63,649 | 41 11 
‘Vfiscellaneous Industries ...) 34,133) 10,687 | 44,220 84,091, 29,915) 45,028 | 20 4 
“Labour Council and Eight-hour t i | 
Committees ... a “i 2,013; 1,870) 8,111 | 
Total Unions of Employees... 256,369 44,649 301,018) 343,851 319,625] 382,319 | 25 4 


A comparison of the membership of the various groups of unions with 
-gorresponding information for the year 1927—-when membership was at a 
maximum—indicates that the decline was greatest in the group classified as 
“pastoral, ete.,” in which the number of members decreased from 36,800 in 
927 to 7,546 in 1933, with an increase to 8,963 in 1935. This group in- 
eluded, in addition to rural workers, men emploved in connection with the 
construction of railways, water conservation works, and other public pro- 
jects, and the shrinkage in membership was due to a large extent to cessa- 
tion of public expenditure on works of this nature. 

There was an almost general decline in membership in the mining 
and smelting group from 20,177 in 1927 to 18,825 in 1933 with an increase 
to 15,042 in 1935. In the engineering group the numbers in these years 
were 43,798, 85,119 and 38,095 respectively. In the building group mem- 
bers nurnbered 31,427 in 1927, and 21,955 in 1934, then increased to 27,266 
in 1985, 


The membership of unions concerned with the manufacture and distri- 
bution of food, etc., consisted of 24,360 men and 12,462 women, in 1927, 
and the subseqnent decrease oceurred in the membership of unions relating 
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to the liquor trades and catering. The number of men increased from 
20,954 in 1933 to 24,190 in 1925. The decline in the number of women in 
these unions continued until 1934 when they numbered only 7,670. 


There has been a marked increase in the membership of unions of clothiug 
and textile workers, in which a large proportion of the women unionists 
are organised, the numbers in 1927 and 1935 being males 2,636 and 2,986, 
and females 7,140 and 15,454 respectively. In the boot trades, member- 
ships declined from 5,609 in 1927 to 3,497 in 1935. 

In the printing industry there was an increase in male.membership and 
a decline in the number of women. In the rubber workers union in the 


nuiscellaneous group, the membership increased from 1,612 to 3,488 between 
1827 and 1935. 


In the railway and tramway unions membership has declined, but was 
slightly higher in 1935 than in the preceding year. In the shipping group 
there has been a decline which was greater in respect of waterside workers 
than in unions of seafaring employees. 

In unions of governmental employees there was a falling off in regard to 
local government, water and sewerage services and teachers, and an increase 
in the police. 


Unions of Employers. 


The records of the Registry of Trade Unions show that few unions of 
employers seels registration under the Trade Union Act of 1881, so that 
the available information concerning them is scanty and does not afford 
any Indication of the extent of organisation amongst employers. 

The unions of employers registered under the Trade Union Act in 1935 
numbered 17. The membership at the end of the year was 10,267, and the 
funds amounted to £64,553. The receipts during 1935 amounted to £42,440, 
and the expenditure to £32,051. The members included 7,719 in the 
pastoral industry. 

Any employer or group of employers with at least 50 employees may 
register as an industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The term “Industrial Arbitration” is used here in a: broad sense to 
embrace all provision made by legislation for the adjustment of industrial 
relations between employers and employees, by arbitration, by conciliation, 
or by co-operation of employers and employees. 


In New South Wales there are two systems of indistrial arbitration: one 
under State law, its operation being confined to the area of the State; and 
the Commonwealth system, which applies to industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of one State. 


A brief account of the development of the State system was published in 
the Year Book. for 1925-26. The federal system of industrial arbitration 
was inaugurated in 1904. Provision is made under both State and. federal 
systems for collective bargaining and the registration and enforcement of 
industrial agreements. 


The industrial conditions of employment in the public service of the 
Commonwealth are determined by an arbitrator appointed in terms of 
the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, 1920-1929. 


Relation between State and Commonwealth Systems. 


The relation between the State and Commonwealth systems in respect of 
industrial awards and orders rests upon the provision of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act that if a State law is inconsistent with a federal law, the 
latter prevails and the former becomes inoperative so far as it is inconsistent. 
There is, however, no organic connection between the industrial systems. 
The industrial authorities have adopted generally the same bread principles 
for the promotion of industrial peace and the maintenance of standard 
conditions. Nevertheless fundamental differences in legislation and in the 
extent of their constitutional authority have prevented them from co-ordi- 
nating their methods and practices and from blending their determinations 
into an industrial code for the guidance of employees and employers in all 
branches of industry throughout the Commonwealth. Thus differences have 
arisen in regard to wage determinations, disturbing the distinctions in 
grade, as expressed by wages, which had been recognised for many years 
amongst skilled workers, and the overlapping of jurisdiction has caused 
confusion, especially where members of a number of craft unions work in 
the same industry under different awards or agreements. 


It is preseribed in the Commonwealth law that a federal tribunal may 
order a State industrial authority to cease dealing with any matter covered 
by a federal award, or the subject of proceedings before a federal tribunal, 
and State laws, awards, etc., are declared to be invalid insofar as they are 
inconsistent with, or deal with any matter dealt with in, a federal award, 
ete. Judges of the Commonwealth Court may confer with State industrial 
authorities in relation to any industrial matter with a view to securing 
co-ordination between awards and orders of the federal and State 
authorities. 

Srarm System oF [ypusTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


Industrial Unions. 


For the purpose of bringing an industry under the review of the State 
jndustrial tribunals, the employees must be organised as a trade union 
under the Trade Union Act of 1881, and must obtain registration as an 
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industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. Registration for 
the purpose has been effected by practically all classes of employees through- 
out the State, but employees in rural industries were removed from ‘the 
operation of the State industrial system in December, 1929. 


Registration as a union of employers may be granted to persons or groups 
of persons who bave employed, on a monthly average, not less than fifty 
employees during the period of six months next preceding the date of 
application for registration. Prior registration under the Trade Union 
Act ig not prescribed ag in the case of unions of employees. 


The Industrial Commission may cancel registration at its discretion, or 
upon the request of the union (unless an award or agreement relating to 
its members is in force), or if the union is accessory to an illegal lockout 
or strike. 


At 30th April, 1936, there were 170 unions of employers and 153 unions 
of employees on the register. 


State Industrial Tribunals. 


The principal tribunal is the Industrial Commission, first constituted in 
1926 in terms of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926, to 
replace the Court of Industrial Arbitration. Subsidiary tribunals are 
the Conciliation Commissioner and conciliation committees, 

The Industrial Commission is constituted as a superior court of record, 
by a president and three others members, all having the same status as 
puisne judges of the Supreme Court. At sittings of the Commission three 
members must be present as arranged by the President, though in a par- 
ticular matter it may delegate its powers to one member, his decision being 
subject to appeal to the full Commission. An additional member of the 
Commission may be appointed temporarily if required to expedite its work. 


The Industrial Commission is authorised to determine industrial matters 
referred by the Minister, or arising from the operations of the conciliation 
committees; to determine a standard of living and to declare living wages 
for men and women on the basis of such standard; to hear appeals; and to 
summon conferences with a view to the settlement of industrial matters. 
By an amending Act passed in 1986 it is prescribed that the living wage 
for women is to be 54 per cent. (calculated to the nearest 6d.) of the rate 
for men, 


The standard of living may not be determined more frequently than once 
in six months, and the Commission is required to adjust the living wages in 
the months of April and October in each year, according to variations in 
the cost of maintaining the standard. The Commission may exempt 
awards or agreements from the declared wages to such extent and subject 
to such conditions as it may direct. The duty of fixing standard hours 
for industries within its jurisdiction has become a function of the Indus- 
trial Commission in terms of the Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act 
of 1982. 


Each conciliation committee consists of the Conciliation Commissioner as 
chairman and an equal number of representatives of employers and 
employees who must be persons engaged in or acquainted with the working 
of the industry or calling concerned. A committee may be appointed 
for any industry or calling upon the recommendation of the Industrial 
Commission. The Conciliation Commissioner is appointed by the Governor 
for a term of seven years, and additional Conciliation Commissioners may 
be appointed for a specified period up to twelve months. 
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When exercising the powers of a chairman of a conciliation committee 
the Conciliation Commissioner endeavours to bring the parties to an agree- 
ment with respect to matters brought before the committee. He may sit 
with or without the members of the cominittee, and they sit as assessors 
only and without vote. If agreement is reached it is drawn up in the form 
of an award and upon compliance with certain requirements of the law it 
operates as an award. Where agreement is not arrived at the matter is 
referred to the Industrial Commissioner, and appeal from the decisions 
of the Conciliation Committee lies to the Industrial Commission. Where 
an industrial dispute or dislocation is threatened or has occurred, the Con- 
ciliation Commissoner may summon the parties to a compulsory conference 
in an endeavor to effect a settlement. 


At 31st December, 1935, there were 294 conciliation committees. 


The industrial tribunals may make awards fixing minimum rates of wages 
and salaries up to a maximum of £15 per week or £750 per annum, minimum 
prices for piece-work, overtime rates, number of apprentices, and hours aud 
times to be worked to entitle employees to the wages fixed. Awards may 
prescribe that preference of employment be given to unionists, under con- 
ditions described on page 767. 


An Apprenticeship Commissioner appointed in terms of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act and the members of the conciliation committee for an 
industry constitute the apprenticeship council for the industry, with power 
to regulate wages, hours, and other conditions of apprenticeship. 


The Industrial Registrar—a public servant appointed by the Governor— 
conducts inquiries at the direction of the Industrial Commission regarding 
cases before the Act, registers the industrial unions, grants permits to aged, 
infirm or slow workers to work for less than the minimum wages prescribed 
‘by award or agreement, adjusts the rates of wages in current awards or 
agreements when the living wages are varied by the Commission, and 
discharges other duties as prescribed by the Act or regulations. 


Proceedings before an industrial tribunal are initiated usually upon the 
application of employers of not less than twenty employees in any industry 
-or calling, or by an industrial union of employees. Matters may be referred 
also by the Minister for Labour and Industry, and where the public interests 
are likely to be affected the Crown may intervene in any proceedings betore 
a tribunal or may appeal from an award. 


Awards are binding on all persons engaged in the industries or callings, 
and within the locality covered, for a period not exceeding three years 
specified therein, and after such period until varied or rescinded. 


Industrial Agreements. 


Industrial unions and trade unions are empowered to make with employers 
written agreements, which when filed in the prescribed manner become 
‘binding between the parties and on all the members of the union concerned, 


The maximum term for which an agreement may be made is five years, 
but it continues in force after the expiration of the specified term unti! 
varied or rescinded, or terminated, after notice by a party thereto. Ar 
industrial agreement may not provide for wages (except for apprentices or 
trainee apprentices) lower than the living wages declared by the Com- 
mission, and upon any variation of the living wages the rates of pay in an 
agreement may be adjusted accordingiy by the ldustrial Registrar upon 
application by any party to the agreement. 
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Number of Industrial Awards and Agreements. 


The number of awards and agreements made by the State industrial tri- 
bunals during each of the last five years is shown below:— 


Awards Published. | Agreements Filed, In Force at end of Year. 
Year, { 
| Principal. | Subsiaiary. Principal. | Variations. Awards, |Asreementa 
| | : \ 
1931... oe 46 | 304 = 40 4 | 477 | 184 
1932... tas 38 | 695 I 25 i 3 490 | 140 
1983... is 30, |) «(55T 24 1 490 | 148 
19384... an 55 1,049 22 oes 519 151 
19385... ewer’ 44 1,455 31 1 1 484 159 
jor _ is ike | 
The subsidiary awards include a large number made by the Industrial 
Registrar in consequence of variations in the living wages which are subject 


to review by the Industrial Commission every six months. 


Complaints regarding breaches of award and industrial agreements are 
investigated by officers of the Labour and Industry Department, whe may 
direct prosecutions. Proceedings may be taken also by employers and by the 
secretaries of industrial unions, and the cases are dealt with by the Industria] 
Registrar ov the industrial magistrates. 


THe ComMonweattH System or Inpusrrisn ARBITRATION, 


The chief tribunal is the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, con- 
sisting of a Chief Judge and other judges appointed by the Governor- 
General, with life tenure. Each judge is charged with the duty of 
endeavouring to reconcile the parties in industrial disputes, and for the 
purpose he may convene compulsory conferences. There are also concilia- 
tion commissioners, not more than three in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General for a term of five years, with authority to intervene in 
industrial disputes and to summon conferences. 


In the Commonwealth system of industrial arbitration provision is made 
for both conciliation and arbitration. Registration is a necessary qualifica- 
tion to entitle unions to submit disputes to the Court, or to be represented in 
proceedings relating to disputes, and industrial organisations of employers 
and of employees, representing at least 100 employees, may be registered on 
compliance with prescribed conditions. 


The Court or the conciliation commissioners endeavour to induce the 
settlement of disputes by amicable agreement, or, failing an agreement, may 
determine the disputes by award. Industrial agreements, when certified 
by a judge of the Court or a conciliation commissioner and filed in the 
office of the Registrar, are bmding on the parties thereto. The awards and 
agreements are made for a specified period up to a maximum of five years, 
aud after the expiration of the definite period an award continues until a 
new award is made, unless the Court or conciliation commissioner orders 
otherwise. Agreements continue unless rescinded, or terminated by notice. 

The powers conferred vpon the Court include the power to determine 
rates of wages, hours, and other conditions of employment, and to grant 
preference to members of organisations. Similar authority may be exer- 
cised by a conciliation commissioner in so far as it may be exercised by a 
single judge. 

Awards or interpretations or variations thereof which would result in the 
alteration of standard hours or of the basic wage or the principles on which 
it Is computed are determined by the Chief Judge ard not less than two 
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other judges. In such cases the Attorney-General, by public notification, 
may authorise any person, union, or organisation interested in the matter 
to apply to the Court for liberty to be heard and to examine and cross- 
examine witnesses. 


An amending Act in 1980 made provision for the appointment of con- 
ciliation committees consisting of members representing in equal numbers 
the employers and organisations of employees and a chairman. These pro- 
visions were rendered practically inoperative by a decision of the High 
Court in regard to the validity of certain sections of the amending Act. 


The industries subject to federal awards and agreements include 
coal-mining, shipping, pastoral industries, shipbuilding, timber trades, cloth- 
ing factories, breweries, glass works, and rubber works, and large sections 
of the metal and printing trades and of the railway and tramway employees. 


At 31st December, 1934, there were 108 awards of the Commonwealth 
Court in force in New South Wales, also 87 agreements filed under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Act. 


Crown EMPLOYEES AND ARBITRATION, 


Under the State Arbitration system, employees of the State Government 
and of governmental agencies, with the exception of the police, have access 
to the ordinary industrial tribunals for the settlement of disputes and the 
regulation of the conditions of their employment. 


The police are excluded from the jurisdiction of the industrial tribunals 
and are controlled by the Commissicner of Police. An appeal tribunal has 
been constituted to determine appeals against his decisions in regard to 
promotions and punishments. The tribunal is constituted by a Judge of 
the District Court, with or without assessors. 


The rates of pay and terms and conditions of employment in the public 
services of the Commonwealth are regulated by a special tribunal constituted 
by an arbitrator appointed by the Governor-General to deal exciusively with 
the public service. There is no appeal against the decisions of the arbitra- 
tor, but they do not come into operation until they have been laid befora 
both Houses of the Commonwealth Parliament, and they may be disallowed 
by a resolution of either House. 


It has been decided by the High Court of Australia that in certain cases 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration may make awards 
in respect of State employees, and it has been the practice of the Court to 
make an award in such cases unless the rates paid and the conditions of 
work conform with the usual rates and conditions laid down by the Court. 


Since 1980 the salaries of Crown employees in the State and Federal ser- 
vices have been subject to special reductions prescribed by the Legislature 
for purposes of economy, as well as to reductions resulting from 
decreases in the living or basic wages. A general reduction at the rate 
of 84 per cent. was made in respect of salaries in the State service during 
the year ended June, 1981. The reduction at this rate was continued 
in respect of salaries not exceeding the living wage on ist July, 1931, 
when the reductions in respect of the higher salaries were graded according 
to a scale in which the rates ranged from 15 per cent. on the part of the 
salary exceeding £200 per annum to 324 per cent. on the part over £1,500. 
Arrangements were made in the State service in 1933 for the restoration of 
from £5 to £30 of the special deductions in case of married male officers 
with salary not exceeding £325. As from Ist July, 1934, there was a general 
restoration of 20 per cent. of the special deductions and a similar proportion 
was restored in April, 1934. Moreover, at the latter date, the salaries of 
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married male officers and of those with dependent children were exempted 
trom the special deductions where the salary does not exceed £300 per 
annum. 


In the service of the Commonwealth Government the basic wage for adult 
male officers at 1st July, 1930, was £216 per annum. It was reduced to 
£182 from 9th July, 1931, and to £174 in July, 1932. There was another 
reduction to £168 as from 1st July, 1934, but it was not applied where 
the base rate of £174 was being paid. In July, 1935, there was an increase 
of £6 per annum to £174. The special reductions in operation from 1931 
to 1986 ranged from 3 per cent. to 24 per cent., according to salary. Partial 
restoration was made in October, 1933, in July, 1984, and in September, 
1935, so that salaries up to £485 (on the ist July, 1980, standard) were 
freed from the special deductions, apart from £42 per annum representing 
the fall in the basic rate. On the higher salaries special deductions ranging 
up to 15 per cent. continued until September, 1936. 


Hovrs or Work. 


Apart from the regulation of working time by industrial awards and 
agreements, hours of work in New South Wales are restricted in a general 
way by legislation in order to safeguard the health of the workers, especially 
women and juveniles. Thus the Factories and Shops Act prohibits the employ- 
ment in factories or shops of youths under 16 and of women for more than 
44 hours in any week, though overtime not exceeding 8 hours in any day 
is allowed on 24 days in a year, or by written permission of the Minister, 
‘where necessary to meet the exigencies of trade, on 48 days. 


Hours of employment in shops have been restricted by the operation of 
the Early Closing Acts, which were consolidated by the Early Closing Act 
of 1934, This law was repealed in 1986 by the Factories and Shops 
(Amendment) Act, 1936, which prescribes that the closing times of shops 
in shopping districts are to be the hours prescribed by the industrial awards 
and agreements for the cessation of work by the employees. Except in 
the case of specified shops, only one late shopping night is 
allowed, when the closing hour must not be later than 10 o’clock. 
On four days a week the shops must close at 6 o’clock, and on 
one day at 1 o’clock. In the Metropolitan and Neweastle districts, 
and in the country shopping districts in the county of Northumberland, 
the shops are subject to the Saturday Half-holiday Act; the late closing 
night is on Friday, and the 1 o’clock closing on Saturday. In other 
districts the half-holiday is either on Wednesday with the late night on 
Saturday, or on Saturday with the late night on Friday. 


With the development of the arbitration system the actual working hours 
in organised trades and callings became subject to awards and agreements, 
and special legislation has been enacted for the direction of the industrial 
tribunais in making awards and agreements under the State jurisdiction. 
Thus the Eight Hours Act of 1916 prescribed a standard working week of 
48 hours. In 1920 the Act was amended and, on the recommendation of a 
special court, the 44-hours week was proclaimed in many industries. 


In September, 1922, the amending Act of 1820 was repealed and the Court 
of Industrial Arbitration restored the 48-hour week in most of the cases 
in which the working time had been reduced. The 44-hours week became 
the standard again (except in the rural industries) as from 4th January, 
1926, and has remained in operation, except in the Istter half of the year 
1930, when the hours were 48 per week. 
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At the end of the year 1932 the Industrial Commission was charged. 
with the duty of determining, after public inquiry, the standard hours for 
industries within its jurisdiction. The Commission announced, after its 
first inquiry in June, 1938, that it had decided to declare 44 hours ner 
week as the standard applicable to industry generally, and to apply tus 
standard with a degree of elasticity--as under former statutes—in order to 
meet the varying needs of different industries. Provisional lists were 
announced to indicate that certain industries and classes of employees 
would probably be excluded from the general declaration on the ground’ 
of public interest or the health of the workers, or of the custom to work less 
hours than 44 per week if established in the industry prior to 4th January, 
1926. It is a common practice to complete the full week’s work in five 
days. 

It is a general provision of the law that rates of wages prescribed by 
award or agreement are to be adjusted when standard hours are varied so 
that an employee working full time will receive the same amount of wages: 
as for working full time prior to the variation. Nevertheless, after a 
declaration has been made and the rates of wages adjusted, the Industrial 
Commission may reduce the working hours in any industry and provide for 
a proportionate reduction in wages. 

Overtime may be permitted under certain conditions or it may be pro- 
hibited or restricted for the purpose of relieving unemployment by dis- 
tributing the work available. 

Provision for work to be shared or rationed amongst employees was made: 
by an Act passed in June, 1930, but it was repealed in December following. 
Under current legislation specific authority for rationing is conferred in 
respect of Crown employees only, so that the application of the system im 
other employment is liable to be restricted in terms of awards, agreements, 
ete. 

The hours of work in the coal-mines are eight hours bank to bank, inclu- 
sive of one half-hour for meal time, on Monday to Friday, and six hours 
bank to bank, inclusive of one half-hour for meal time, on Saturday, Sun- 
day, and holidays, the usual number of shifts being eleven per fortnight. 
The hours are reckoned from the time the first person working on a shift 
leaves the surface to the time the last man on the same shift returns to the 
surface. 

The following statement compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician for 
each State of the Commonwealth shows the average number of hours in a 
full working week (without overtime) for adult male workers in industrial 
occupations, except shipping and rural industries :— 


1 
i 
| 


{ ; 
| New j : a 
End of Year. en Victoria. | a ee peccie | Pubes | Tasmania.| Australia, 

a 1 | } | 

| | | 
1914 (April) .. ..., 49-42 | 48-80: 48-781 48-60! 47-78} 48-62) 48-93 
1916... aa ww 48:51! 48 22 , 48-27 48-14! 48-11 48:55 48:33 
1921... oe | 45°66) 46:95 ! 45-52 47-07 | 46-24 46-84 | 46-22 
I26 > cca se «| 44:55: 46-94 43-95 ' 46-95 45-80 47-27 | 45-57 
1829) ass wee «| 4414) 46-83) 43-96 46-83 45-58 47-09 | 45-34 
1930... age se 45-64 | 46-85 44-43 , 46-83 45-55 47-09 45-98 
19381 ... ois w.| 44-22 46-88 | 44-98 | 46:83 45-55 46:76 | 45-5] 
19382... tae -..| 44:19 | 46°86 | 44-99 46-83 |! 45-51 46°75 45-49 
1983... se we! 44°23 46-82 44-00 46-83 45-51 46-717 | 45:36 
1934 2... sid we| 44°23 46-82 44-00 46-83 45-51 46-77 45:36 
TOS sae eee ...| 4418 46-74 43°69 | 46°63 45-48 46.75 45-26 


Between April, 1914, and December, 1929, the average nominal working 
week for adult adult males in New South Wales was reduced by 54 hours te 
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44,1 hours per week. Then an amendment of the State law, as quoted 
above, caused a temporary increase of 14 hours. The average has been 
slightly less than 444+ hours during the last five years. 


Public Holidays. 


Certain days are observed as public holidays, on which work is suspended 
as far as practicable. In continuous processes and in transport and other 
services where the employees work on holidays they receive recreation leave 
in lieu thereoi, and in some cgses extra wages. 

The days which are observed generally throughout the State as public 
holidays are as follows:—lst January (New Year’s Day), 26th January 
(the Anniversary of the first settlement in Australia), Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, 25th April (Anzac Day), Christmas Day, 26th December (Boxing 
Day), and the King’s Birthday. 

If a publie holiday falls upon a Sunday, or if Boxing Day falls upon a 
Monday, the following day is a holiday. If the King’s Birthday falls upon 
any day of the week other than Monday the following Monday is a holiday 
in lieu thereof. Anniversary Day was observed on the Monday following 
its date in 1935, when provision for the transfer was made by proclamation, 
and in 1936, when the 26th January was a Sunday. In 1937 it is to 
be observed on 1st February. 

In addition to the days listed above, the day after Good Friday and the 
first Monday in August are bank holidays, observed in respect of banks and 
many other financial institutions and public offices. The ‘Governor may 
appoint by proclamation a special day to be observed as a public holiday 
throughout the State or any part of the State. It is customary in certain 
districts to proclaim a day in each year as Eight Hour Day. In the county 
of Cumberland the first Monday in October is Eight Hour Day. 


PREFERENCE TO UNIONISTS. 


The laws relating to industrial arbitration confer upon both State and 
Federal industrial tribunals the authority to embody the principle of pre- 
ference to unionists in their awards, etc., but this may not operate to 
prevent the employment of returned soldiers or sailors. 

The State industrial tribunals may prescribe by award that as between 
amembers of a union specified in the award and other persons offering or 
desiring employment at the same time preference of employment be given 
to members of a union, other things being equal. It is a general rule to 
grant preference to a union which substantially represents the trade 
concerned. 

The Commonwealth Court is authorised to grant preference to members 
of registered organisations, but in the exercise of the authority the Court 
adheres to the general principle that only in case of strong necessity should 
there be any interference with the employer’s discretion in choosing his 
employees. Consequently it has been the usual practice to refuse to order 
preference if the respondents undertake not to discriminate against 
tnionists. In 1932, however, preference was awarded in respect of women 
and girls in clothing factories with the object of preventing the exploitation 
of labour of this class. 

APPRENTICESHIP, 


Conditions of apprenticeship in New South Wales are subject to general 
regulation in terms of the Apprentices Act of 1901, which prescribes that 
children may not be indentured until they reach the age of 14 years, the 
maximum term of apprenticeship being seven years. The hours of work 


may not exceed 48 per week, except in farming occupations and in domestic 
service, 
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The Industrial Arbitration Act of New South Wales confers upon :the 
industrial tribunals authority to attach certain conditions to the employ- 
ment of apprentices, the term being defined to include all employees serving 
a period of training under indenture or other written contract for the 
purpose of rendering them fit to be qualified workers in an industry. In 
recent years authority under the Act has been exercised by an Apprentice- 
ship Commissioner appointed for a term of seven years. The Commis- 
sioner, with the members of the conciliation committee for each industry, 
constitutes the apprenticeship council for the industry. The Commissioner 
js chairman and the other members sit as assessors only and without a 
vote. The councils may determine matters in dispute in regard to appren- 
ticeship in the respective industries and decisions operate ag awards. 
Appeal from the councils’ decisions lies to the Industrial Commission, and 
the members of the council concerned, other than the Apprenticeship Com- 
missioner, sit as assessors. 


In terms of an Act passed in 1986 contracts of apprenticeship must be 
registered within a month of execution, and apprentices (or trainee appren- 
tices) may not be employed without the consent of the apprenticeship 
council. The normal period of apprenticeship is usually five years in the 
case of boys entering the trade before reaching the age of 17 years. Shorter 
periods are arranged for those entering at older ages, and such apprentices 
are required usually to attend trade or continuation schools, and, in some 
cases, to pass through courses of intensive training. In several occupations: 
adult apprenticeship may be allowed under special contract. 


To obviate difficulties which arise from the intermittent employment of 
those qualified to undertake the training of apprentices, apprentices may 
be transferred from one master to another, and organisations of employers 
and operatives, by official representatives, may be masters of apprentices. 
In some occupations the proportion of apprentices to journeymen is fixed. 
The rates of wages are prescribed for the apprentices in each trade. The 
hours and other conditions of employment are determined by the appren- 
ticeship councils relating to the industry. 


The number of indentures of apprenticeship registered during the year 
1929 was 1,448. In the following year the number was 1,005 and it dwindied 
to 543 in 1931 and 404 in 1932. This rapid falling off was due to the 
unwillingness of employers to bind themselves for a period of five years 
under adverse economic conditions, and in September, 1933, the Apprentice- 
ship Commissioner decided to introduce a new system of apprenticeship 
without indentures, as supplementary to the existing system. 


Under the new arrangements employers may apply to the apprenticeship 
councils for exemption from awards or regulations in so far as they pre- 
scribe a contract of apprenticeship. Employers who obtain exemption will 
be required to observe other conditions enjoined by the awards and agree- 
ments, such as those relating to the proportion of apprentices to journey- 
men and to compulsory technical training, and they must pay the trainees. 
at rates 15 per cent. above the rates for indentured apprentices. During 
the three months October to December, 1933, 58 trainee employees were 
registered. The number was 373 in the year 1934 and 621 in 1988. The 
number of indentures of apprenticeship registered was 529 in 19338, 813 in 
1934, and 967 in 1935. 


; At 31st December, 1928, there were-subsisting 7,332 indentures of appren- 
ticeship which had been lodged with the Industrial Registrar in accordance 
with regulations of the Board of Trade or awards under the Arbitration 
Act. The number at 81st December; 1932, was 3,280. The following 
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statement shows the distribution of the indentured apprenticeships amongst 
the various trades at the end of the years 1928, and 1931 to 1935:— 


eC, Coy a a5 ay i 

Baking... ove ee oes 118 219 | 217 | 204 219 252 
Boilermaking . eee onl 293 170 104. 42 24 28 
Bootmaking ... sie _ _ 141 183 155 109 209 298 
Building tee eee vee | 1,791 1,227 807 | 435 207 264, 
Butchering .... a ee sesh 29 | 23 | 23 19 16 16 
‘Coachmaking (Rail) 000 ease 37 12 5 2 1 1 
% » (Road) es at 325 108 65 29 17 25 
Electrical dis oe ote _ 952 749 | 566 414 350 347 
Engineering... er a | 1,398 576 | 351 | 313 | 280 317 
Farriery wee ves ous veel 50 41 32 23 | 19 14 
Furniture ae an sae via 875 430 | 308 | 202; 119 141 
Gas meter nee a oes az 25 | 25 21 22; 17 10 
Glass-working .. vane wee tse 25 387 31 22 15 33: 
Hairdressing ... ane 169 124! 85 84 111 156 
Jewellery, Electroplating, etc. sas 24 | 36 | 31 29 31 59 
‘Metal Moulding ves wie asst 174 72 43 41) 35! 45 
Pastrycooks 0 0 eae | 66 106; 90! 73) 69 67 
Printing “ «| 688} 298, 238 | 207} 200) 227 
Sheet Metal- working and Tinsmithing, 38 | 22! 17 7 5 8 
Ship and Boat building oa sas 43 22; 1b 16 20 | 19 
Other .., oes a iis ase 71 98 81) 71 82 | | 96 
Total eee toe | 7,332 4,573 |8,280 | 2,864 | 2,046 2,423 


The foregoing figures do not include indentures of apprenticeship which 
are not required by award or regulation to be filed with the Industrias 
Registrar. 

The number of apprenticed wage-earners recorded at the census taken in 
June, 1933, was 10,371, of whom 8,393 were males and 1,978 were females. 


InpustriaL DISLOCATIONS CONTINGENT UPON DISPUTES. 


Under the State law strikes may be recognised as lawful if fourteen days” 
notice of the intention to strike has been given to the Minister for Labour 
and Industry, except strikes by employees of the Government or of municipal 
and shire councils, or by workers engaged in military or naval contracts. 
Strikes are illegal also in industries in which conditions of employment 
are regulated by award or agreement, unless the award has been in opera- 
tion for at least twelve months and the union has decided by a secret ballot 
to withdraw from its conditions. 


When a strike is contemplated, or at any time during a strike, the Minis- 
ter may direct that a secret ballot be taken in order to ascertain whether the 
majority of the unionists concerned is or is not in favour of the strike. 

The Industrial Commission may cancel the registration of a union and 
any award or agreement relating thereto if the union is inciting or aiding 
any other union or its members in a lock-out or an illegal strike. 

The maximum penalty for an illegal strike is £500 in the case of a union, 
and £50, or six months’ imprisonment, in regard to an individual. Penalties 
may be imposed also for obstructing a ballot, for picketing in connection 
with an illegal strike, or for inducing persons to refrain from handling 
any commodity during a strike. 


A penalty up to £1,000 may be imposed if any person or union of 


employers take part in a lockout, unless the employees in the industry con- 
cerned are taking part in an illegal strike. 
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Provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act by 
which lockouts and strikes were prohibited under severe penalty were 
repealed in August, 1930. Lockouts and strikes may be prohibited, how- 
ever, by the terms of an award and the insertion of a clause to this effect 
renders the parties liable to penalty for breach of the award if they take 
part in a lockout or strike. The maximum penalty is £100 in the case 
of an organisation, and £10 in the case of an individual. 


Particulars of Dislocations, 


Records relating to industrial dislocations contingent upon disputes in 
all classes of industry in New South Wales are kept by the Department of 
Labour and Industry. In the compilation of statistical tables relating 
thereto, it is the rule of the Department in counting the number of disloca- 
tions to consider that the cessation of work contingent upon any one dispute 
constitutes only one dislocation. For example, if a section of employees iu 
an industry ceases work and the dispute extends subsequently to other 
employees in that industry in the same or in other localities, one dislocation 
is recorded. On the other hand, if employees in other industries cease work 
in sympathy with the militant unions, the sympathy strikes are counted as 
another dislocation, that is, one in addition to the original dislocation. 


In the coal-mining industry, when the action of one section of the em- 
ployees has caused a complete cessation of the operations of the mine, the 
number counted is the full complement of the mine. Where a section has 
eeased work and ‘the operations of the mine have continued, only those who 
ceased work have been included as workers involved. 


In calculating the duration, only actual working days, viz., days on 
which work would be performed ordinarily, have been counted, but 
apparently no allowance has been made for intermittency of employment, 
and it has been assumed that if the dispute had not occurred work would 
have been continuous during the period of its currency. Consequently the 
figures are inflated, particularly in the mining industry, where there is 
considerable intermittency due to causes other than disputes. 


The following statement shows, so far as can be ascertained, the number 
of workers involved, and, subject to the remarks above with respect to inter- 
mittency, the time lost by industrial dislocations contingent upon disputes 
in each year since 1925. Particulars are shown separately regarding dislo- 
cations which originated during the year specified, and those which com- 
menced at an earlier date:— 


Dislocations. Workers Involved. Duration— Working Days. 
Year. 


Hs Ni vr : 
| terior. New. | Total Anterior. | | 


New. | Total. Anterior. | New. Total. 


1925 6 644) 650 4,192 | 239,320 | 243,512 29,436 | 693,668 923,104 
1926 13 379 392 2,368 | 211,266 | 213,734 | 127,275 /1,304,246 | 1,431,521 
1927 3 457 460 650 | 178,920 | 179,570 58,250 | 841,702 899, 952 
1928 6 276 282 904 | 100,937 | 101,841 29,236 | 470,546 499,782 
1929 2 330 | 332 567 | 100,676 | 101,243 4,303 [3,209,761 | 3,214,064 
1930 6 185 191 | 12,136 | 52,045} 63,181 | 1,210,266 | 339,783 | 1,550,049 


1931 5 99 104 1,352 | 26,772 28,124] 211,380 | 103,661 315,041 
1932 2 122 124 622 | 45,183) 45,805] 159,522 92,743 252,265 
1933 1 92 93 100 | 23,409} 23,509 300 | 59,002 59,302 
1934 1 


171 17z $0 | 50,780) 50,860 720 AN 212,126 
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The loss in working days during 1933 was the smallest in any vear of 
the period-—1914 to 1933—for which complete records are available. Accord- 
ing to departmental records, the loss in 1931 includes 158,900 days, an& 
in 1982 159,522 days, in respect of two anterior disputes in metalliferovs. 
mines, where work was not resumed owing to adverse trade conditions. 

A classificasicn of the dislocations according to mining aud non-mining 
industries reveals the fact that disputes leading to a suspension of work 
occur more frequently and are more extensive in the mining industry than 
in any cther. Moreover, the time lost in coal-miming, as a general rule, 
exceeds the aggregate loss in other industries. In calculating the duration 
of the dislocations, however, allowance is not made for intermittency, and 
it is probable that the over-statement arising from this factor is far greater 
jn coal-mining than in other occupations, especially in recent years, when. 
the demand for coal has been below normal. For instance, in 1928 the logs 
ef working time in coal-mines attributed to industrial disputes was 369,778. 
days, and the loss arising from slackness of trade and other causes was 
9,337,500 days. In 1929 the principal collieries in the northern district 
were closed in March owing to a dispute, and were still idle at the end of 
the year. As a result the loss of working days attributed to industrial strife 
in coal-mining in 1929 increased to 2,476,586 days, while the loss due to 
other causes (which are inoperative during a dispute dislocation) declined 
to 751,865 days. 

In analysing statistics of industrial disputes, especially if they are being 
compared with those of other countries, careful consideration should be 
given to the method of Gcaiarion and the definition of terms, as shown 
on the preceding page, because the practices vary greatly in the different 
countries in which such data are published. 

The following statement shows the particulars of the dislocations in 
mining and in other industries which commenced in each of the last ten 
years. The working days during cach dislocation have been assigned to the 
year in which the dislocation commenced, and for this reason the figures. 
aiffer from those in the previous table, which show the working days 
classified according to the year specified. 


of 
1 


| Dislocations. | Workers Involved. Duration—Working Days. 
Year, | 7 H | i - 
ion ee Non- |. ae Non- | ae | Non- | 
(Mining. ar ies | Mining. | mining. Tous | Mining. | mining. | Total, 
i Peon 


1925 | 555 | 89 | 644 | 218,034 | 21,286 | 239,320 741,825 | 280,968 1} 3022, 793 


1926 315 | 64 : 379 | 148,210 | 63,156 ; 211,366 | 1,010,052 | 350,594 | | 1,360, 646 
1927 366 | OL i 457 | 153,095 | 25,825 - 178,920 710,731 160, 207: 870,938 
1928 231; 45 | 276 | 93,438| 7,499 100,937 346,123 | 128,726 | 474,849 
1929 300! 30 | 330 | 94,692] 5,984 | 100,676 | 3,689,891] | 746, 486 | 4, 436, 377 
1930 158; 27 | 185 | 44,453] 7,592 | 52,045 617,538 76,797 | | 694, 335. 
1931 81 18 99 | 25,116; 1,656 | 26,772 95,932 | 7,729 | 103,661 


1933 92 | 18,188 ; 5,276 | 23,409 | 44,157 15,565 | 59,722 
1984 71 38,888 | 11,892 | ! 50,780 139,218 83,765 = 22:2, 983: 
i t 


| 
is i 
| | 
1932 | 97 | 25 | 122 | 41,172 4,011 45,183 84,064 8,979 . 93,043 


The loss in the mining industry attributed to disputes which commenced. 
in 1929 included 3,463,922 working days—2,300,772 in 1929 and 1,168,150 
in 1930—cn account of the closing of the northern collieries from 1st 
March, 1929, to 3rd June, 1930. 

A serious dispute occurred, also, in the timber industry in 1929, fol- 
lowing an extension of hours by award of the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration. The dislocation lasted from January to 
October. 
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It is difficult to obtain reliable information regarding the cost of indus- 
trial dislocations. An estimate of the losses in wages in each of the ten 
years is shown below, the method adopted being as follows:—The work- 
ing days lost were classified into the fourteen industrial groups, for which 
average rates of wages are shown subsequently in this chapter, the days 
peing assigned to the year in which the dislocation commenced; the days 
lost in respect of each group in each year were then multiplied by the rate 
of wages which is the mean of the average rate for adult males in that 
group as at the end of that year and at the end of the previous year. 


Duration—Working Days. il Estimated Loss of Wages. 
re i P 
ee Mining. Non-mining. | In gos. | Mining. | Non-mining. | yyq rap 
. i 1 
i 
Days Days. Days. £ | 7 £ 
1925 741,825 | 280,968 1,022,793 | 663,000 | 232,600 895,000 
1926 / 1,030,052 | 350.594 1,360,646 |! 928,000 | 295,800 1,223,800 
1927 710,731 | 160,207 870,938 | 660,400 136,900 797,300 
1928 : 346,123 128,726 474,849 | 323,000 | 109,700 432,700 
1929 3,689,891 746,486 4,436,377 || 3,451,500 | 668,500 4,120,000 
19380 =| 617,538 | 76,797 694,335 | 569,900 63,600 633,500 
1931 | 95,932. | 7,729 103,661 86,100 6,000 | 92,100 
1922 84,064 | 8,979 93,043 75,400 6,700 . 80,100 
1933 44,157 | 15,585 ao, 722 37,900 4,000 | 41,900 
1934 H 139,218 | 83,765 222,983 119,509 55,500 175,000 


i j ‘ j 


Apart from the matter of intermittency which is discussed on the previous 
page, these quotations of estimated loss of wages are open to question in 
so far as the records are deficient in regard to the sex and age of the 
workers involved, therefore allowauce has not been made for the proportion 
of women and juveniles. The proportion is small, however, as dislocations 
have been relatively unimportant in industries in which the majority of 
the women and juvenile workers are employed. Another factor for which 
allowance has not been made is the extent to which losses in wages during a 
dislocation may have been compensated by higher rates of pay after resump- 
tion of work. 

Information is given in the following table regarding the duration of the 
dislocations which originated during the year 19384 :— 


Duration in Working Days, Dislocations. Pid dient Wore bags. 

{ 
Under | day ks dvs Si 9 2,535 | 1,215 
‘One day sais a8 eis vel 80 24,959 24,959 
Over | and not exceeding 7...’ 55 | 12,842 45,706 
seal » ‘y 14 ...1 13 | 4,652 | 48,170 
» ‘14 33 ee Alger 8 | 4,977 68,682 
yi Ded 3 i> 28 ... 2 | 355 11,538 
‘28 Soke es 4 460 | 22,713 
Total ..  .. = «1712-Ss| Ss 50,780 | 222,983 


A very large proportion of the dislocations are of brief duration. The 
number of workers affected by dislocations lasting one day or less during 
1984 was 27,494, with a loss of 26,174 working days. 

The causes of the disputes which led to dislocations in the mining’ indus- 
tries and in the non-mining group during 1934 are classified in the following 
statement. Dislocations arising from the employment of non-union labour 
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are included in the category, “employment of persons, etc.” Those pertain- 
ing to the recognition of a union and the enforcement of union rules are 
classified under the head. of “trade unionism.” 


Mining. | Non-Mining. All Industries, 
‘ } ; f 
ce gg [Workers] one | Bg Workers! fue: | Bg Worter| fmt 

Ze volved. ee AS ! volved, | Lisi 28 | volved. aves 

J | : 
Wages an Se ais 25 7,913 | 26,891 9 1,776 10,685 34 9,689 37,576 
Hours a is <e 1 100 200 2 580 380 3 680 580 
Working conditions ..; 389; 8,575 25,375 3 281 913 42 8,856; 26, 2838 

Employment of persons } 
or classes of persons .. 41 9,150 | 59,844 19 4,370 37,962 60 13,520 | 97,806 
Trade unionism .. ..) 5 | 1,784 2,585 5) 1,784! 2,585 
Sympathy... 8 2,158; 14,085| 1) 2,787 29,062! 6 | 4,945 48,097 
Miscellaneous... te 12 7,727 5 8,387 3 1,198 H 1,163 15 8,925 9,550 
Not stated ss a 5 1,481 1.201 pi 900 3,600 6 2,381 5,502 
Total.. .. «| 183} 38,888! 139,218! a3) 11,892, sg iit! 50,780 | 222,983 

1 1 1 ' 


In the mining industries disagreements about the employment of persons 
or classes of persons were the cause of 43 per cent. of the loss of working 
time during 1934, and disputes about wages and working conditions 10 
per cent. and 18 per cent. respectively. 


In non-mining industries 45 per cent. of the loss was the result of dis- 
putes about the employnient of persons. 


By extending the analysis of the causes of disputes over a period of five 
years from 1930 to 1934, it is found that in the mining industries 57 per 
cent. of the time lost was due to disagreements regarding wages and 24 
per cent. to those relating to employment of persons or classes of persons. 


In non-mining industries disputes relating to hours showed a proportion 
of 30 per cent., the employment of persons 27 per cent., and wages 21 per 
cent. during the quinquennium. 


Taking all classes of industries together, the experience of the quin- 
quennium showed that the loss of working time incurred in disputes about 
wages was about 51 per cent., and in disputes relating to the employment 
of persons or classes of persons 25 per cent. 


TypustriaAL Hygiene. 


The trend of legislation, the organisation of publie services for research 
and propaganda, and the development of private schemes for the promotion 
of industrial welfare show that widespread attention is being directed 
towards the reduction of the waste occasioned by preventable diseases and 
accidents arising in the course of industrial employment. 


In both State and federal departments of public health a section has 
been created to deal with industrial hygiene. The work of these units 
embraces the investigation of occupational diseases, the supervision of 
health conditions in industry, and the dissemination of advice regarding 
measures which safeguard the health of the workers. 
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Legislation in regard to industrial hygiene is contained in a number of 
Acts which apply to various classes of industry. The Factories and Shops 
Act, 1912, and its amendments, impose upon occupiers of factories the 
obligation of providing suitable buildings and of keeping the premises 
clean, of securing adequate protection against fire, and of safeguarding 
dangerous machinery. The employment of women and juveniles and of out- 
workers is subject to limitations, and outworkerg in the clothing trade 
must be licensed by the Industrial Registrar. 

The provisions of the law in relation to the safety of employees were 
extended in 1986 and safety committees consisting of representatives of 
employers and employees may be established to report upon conditions of 
work and means adopted for the prevention of accidents. 

Factories must be registered annually, aud inspection, with the object of 
securing compliance with the law, is conducted by a staff of inspectors 
attached to the Department of Labour and Industry. 

In match factories the use of white phosphorous is prohibited by the 
White Phosphorous Prohibition Act, 1915. 

In terms of the Scaffolding and Lifts Act, 1912, the use of scaffolding, 
lifts, cranes, hoists, and derricks is subject to supervision in order to 
minimise the risk of accident. In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts 
where the Act is operative regulations have been promulgated regarding the 
construction of scaffolding, lifts, ete., and lift attendants and crane-drivers 
must obtain certificates of competency, which are issued by the Department 
of Labour and Industry. 

Under the Rural Workers Accommodation Act, 1926, employers are 
required to provide proper accommodation for rural workers who reside on 
the premises. The Act applies in proclaimed districts in respect of workers 
employed for a period exceeding twenty-four hours in agricultural, dairying, 
or pastoral occupations. 

The conditions under which mining is conducted are subject to regulation 
in terms of Acts which are described in the chapter relating to the mining 
industry. The Navigation Acts—State and federal—prescribe conditions 
to be observed for safeguarding the health of seamen. 


Industrial Accidents. 


Under various enactments relating to industrial hygiene, employers are 
required to give notice to the statutory authority of accidents which cause 
injury to workers, but the available data do not supply a comprehensive 
record of such occurrences. In factories, employers are required to report 
accidents causing loss of life; accidents due to machinery or to hot liquid 
or other hot substance, or to explosion, escape of gas or steam, or to elec- 
tricity or to acid or alkaline solutions, if an employee is disabled as to 
prevent him from returning to his work in the factory within forty-eight 
hours; and other accidents if an employee is disabled for seven days or 
more. 

In the year 1935 there were 9 fatal accidents in factories and 5,929 non- 
fatal, including 82 which caused permanent injury. There were also 7 fatal 
and 26 non-fatal accidents in connection with lifts, scaffolding and cranes, 
in 1935. Particulars of accidents in mines and of railway and tramway 
accidents are shown in other chapters of this Year Book. 


Workers’ CoMPENSATION. 


Under State legislation provision has been made for the payment cf com- 
pensation to workers who suffer injury in the course of their employment. 
The principal enactment is the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-29, which 
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vommenced on ist July, 1926. Special provision for workers who are 
disabled in this way is made under the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) 
Act, 1920-1926. This Act does not apply in respect of diseases caused by 
silica dust, and cases of disablement by pneumoconiosis, tuberculosis, and 
lead poisoning in the Broken Hill mines are compensated under the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920-1929, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) Acts, 1922 and 1924. 

Compensation to members of the police force, killed or disabled by injury 
in the execution of duty, is payable in terms of the Police Regulation 
(Superannuation) Act, which is described in the section of this Year Book 
relating to the police. The amount of compensation is determined by the 
Governor. 

The laws of the Conunonwealth provide for compensation to men in a 
particular class of work, such as that of seamen, which is subject to special 
risks, and to workers in the service of the Commonwealth Government. 

Under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-29, compensation is payable 
to manual workers and to other workers whose remuneration does not exceed 
£550 per annum. 

A worker and, in the case of his death, his dependants are entitled to 
compensation if he receives personal injury or contracts a disease, arising 
out of and in the course of his employment, except a disease caused by 
silica dust, in respect of which special legislation has been enacted. The Act 
does not impose the obligation of compensation in respect of an injury 
unless it disables a worker for at least seven days. 

The Act provided for compensation in respect of injuries on the pcriodie 
journey between the place of abode and the place of employment until 
November, 1929, when this provision was repealed. 

Where death results from an injury persons wholly dependent on the 
worker’s earnings are entitled to a sum equal to four years’ earnings or 
£400, whichever is the larger, but not exceeding £800. The amount of any 
weekly payments or lump sum received by the worker is to be deducted 
from the amount payable, but may not reduce it below £200. In addition 
a sum of £25 is payable in respect of each child and step-child under 16 
years who was wholly dependent on the worker’s earnings. 

Where there are no persons totally dependent, compensation, as deter- 
mined by agreement or by the Workers’ Compensation Commission, may be 
paid to persons partially dependent. Where there are no dependants reason: 
able burial expenses up to £80 are payable. 


In cases of total or partial incapacity the compensation payable includes: 
fa) weekly payments, and (b) the cost of medical and hospital treatment 
and ambulance service. 

The maximum weekly payment in respect of the worker is two-thirds of 
the average weekly earnings up to £3 a week. Where the weekly earnings 
of an adult worker are less than £3 he may be paid 100 per cent. up to £2 
per week and a minor earning less than 45s. a week may receive as com- 
pensation 100 per cent. of his earnings up to 30s. a week. In addition, 
a worker is entitled to £1 a week in respect of his wife and 8s. 6d. per 
week in respect of each child and step child under 14 years totally or 
mainly dependent upon his earnings. Where no compensation is payable 
in respect of a wife, a worker may receive £1 a week in respect of one 
female dependant, who is an adult and is caring for a child of the worker 
under 14 years, or is a member of his family over 14 years. Where no 
compensation is payable in respect of children, a worker may receive 3s, 6d. 
a week in respect of each dependent brother and sister under 14 years. 
The total weekly payments to the worker and his dependants may not 
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exceed his average weekly carnings, or £5 whichever is the smaller amount, 
and the total liability of the employer in respect of weekly payments may 
not exceed £1,000. 

The employer’s liability for ambulance service rendered to a worker is 
limited to two guineas unless the Commission allows a further sum on 
account of distance travelled. For medical treatment the maximum is £25 in 
respect of the same injury. For hospital treatment the maximum is £25, 
treatment as an out-patient being calculated at a rate of 3s. per treatment 
up to one guinea per week, and as an in-patient at a rate not exceeding 
three guineas per week. 

With the consent of a worker, the liability for a weekly payment may be 
redeemed wholly or in part by the payment of a lump sum determined by 
the Commission, having regard to the worker’s injury, age, occupation, and 
diminished ability to vompete in an open labour market. By agreement or 
order of the Commission the lump sum may be invested or applied for the 
benefit of the person entitled thereto. The Act contains a list of amounts 
which, if the worker so elects, may be paid for specific injuries. 


The Act pyescribes that every employer must insure with a licensed 
insurer against his liability to pay compensation, unless he is authorised 
by the Workers’ Compensation Commission to undertake the lability on 
his own account, Insurers transacting workers’ compensation business must 
obtain a license from the Commission, and must deposit with the State 
Treasurer a sum of £6,000 or £10,000 according to premium income as & 
guarantee that compensation payments will be met when due. Self-insurers 
must deposit an amount determined by the Commission. 

The Workers’ Compensation Commission consists of a chairman, who 
must be a barrister-at-law of five years’ standing and who has the same 
status as a District Court judge, and two other members appointed by the 
Governor. An additional member may be appointed as deputy-chairman. 
The Commission exercises judicial functions in regard to the determination 
of compensation claims, and its decisions are final. The Commission is 
required to furnish workers and employers with information as to their 
rights and liabilities under the Act, and to make reasonable efforts to con- 
ciliate the parties to any dispute which may arise. The Commission may 
appoint medical practitioners as referees, and may summon a medical 
referee to sit ag an assessor, or may submit any matter to ¢ medical referee 
or a board of medical referees for report. 


Salaries and other expenses incurred by the Commission are payable from 
a fund constituted for the purpose by contributions from insurers, who are 
required to pay thereto a percentage, fixed by the Commission, of their 
total premiunis in respect of workers’ compensation insurance. 


Facilities to enable employers to insure have been provided by the State 
Tnsurance Office as well as by private insurers. 


Returns supplied to the workers’ compensation by insurers indicate that 
37,765 claims for compensation under the Workers’ Compensation Act 
of 1926-29 were admitted during the year ended 30th June, 1931, and that 
the approximate number of workers entitled to compensation in the sub- 
sequent years was 27,064, 48,829, 45,989, and 52,560 respectively. These 
numbers fall short of the actual number of injuries sustained by workers 
in the course of their employment. In the first place certain groups of 
employees are outside the scope of the Workers’ Compensation Act, 
such as casual workers (unless employed for purposes of the employer’s 
trade or business) outworkers, employees whose remuneration exceeds 
£550 per annum, and the police and others for whom special provision is 
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made under other Acts. There are also groups of employees who are paid 
full wages in case of illness or accident, and, as a general rule,. claims 
for compensation are not made in respect thereof unless they result in 
death or serious disability, 


From particulars recorded by the Commission the following summary 
has been prepared. Owing to. incomplete data, a large number of cases 
in each year are omitted, and as the proportion of such cases is variable, 
e.g., 12 per cent. in 1931-82 and 42 per cent. in 1939-38, the details 
are not satisfactory for purposes of comparison, one year with another :— 


ou Aceldents. Industrial Diseases. ms ot al com epeation 

‘ Fatai. le | Total. | Fatal. Eis | Total. | Reported. Year, 

| Males, ‘ 
1930-31 vel 86. , 27,094 | 27,180, & | 157 165 | 27,345 718,333 
1931-32 oe] 74 22,304 | 22,378. Ti 138 | 145 | 22,523 492,101 
1932-33 ec, 84 23,767 | 23,851 4) 175 179 | 24,080 483,487 
1933-34 a 104 31,558 "| 31,662 12 | 204 | 216 | 31,878 | 605,842 
1934-35 te) 89 38,053 | 38,142 10 | 318 | 328 | 38,470 664,433 

H Females. 

1980-31 one oe 1,516 1,516)... q7 77° ~—«1,598 | 22,587 
1931-32 el 1 | 1,374 1,375 | ove 81 | 81 1,456 | 18,759 
1932-33 ase oe =| = 1,426 | 1,426! ... 144, 144 | 1,570 | 17,984 
1933-34 ‘a 1 2,028 2,029 1 215 | 216 | 2,245 | 26,523 
1934-35 sy) gad 2,579 | 2,579 1 186 | 187 2,766 | 27,142 


The compensation paid in each year includes payments in respect of 
eases continued from earlier years, but balances payable in respect of cases 
not brought to finality at the end of the year are excluded. 


Of the compensation paid in 1984-85 in respect of male workers, £108,375 
were paid for medical treatment and £82,848 in weekly payments to depen- 
dants. Compensation in respect of female workers included medical: treat- 
ment £8,180 and dependants £80 in 1934-85. The payments for medical 
treatment relate only to cases compensated by weekly payments. 


The average compensation paid to male workers in the last five years was 
£622 in fatal cases, £186 in cases of disability compensated by lump sums, 
and £14 10s. in weekly. payments and medical expenses. The average 
amounts paid in respect to female workers were as follows:—Fatal cases, 
£181; disability, lump sum, £164; other, £9 9s.. 

The average payment for medical treatment per case in which the cost of 


treatment was actually paid in 1934-35 was £4 14s. for males and £4 2s. for 
females, 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) Acts, 1922 
and 1924, provide for the payment of compensation in respect of lead poison- 
ing amongst men who had been employed by Broken Hil] mine owners prior 
to 31st May, 1919, when mining operations were interrupted as a result of an 
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industrial dispute. The duties of certifying surgeon or medical referee are 
entrusted to a board consisting of three medical practitioners appointed by 
the Governor, including one nominated by the mine owners and one by the 
workmen. 


In terms of the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Acts, 1920 to 
1934, which will remain in force until Parliament otherwise provides, com- 
pensation is payable in respect of persons who contracted pneumoconiosis 
or tuberculosis by reason of employment in the Broken Hill mines. Com- 
pensation in respect of those who were employed in the mines after the 
commencement of the Act of 1920 is paid by the mine-owners, and at 30th 
June, 1935, payments were being made in respect of 57 cases, including 


AD 


42 employees who were living. 

Payments to other persons eligible under Workmen’s Compensation 
(Broken Hill) Acts are made from a fund which igs maintained by contri- 
butions—one-half by the Government of New South Wales and one-half 
by the mine-owners. At 30th June, 1935, compensation was payable from 
the fund in respect of 627 workers, viz., 383 who were living and the depen- 
dants of 294 who had died. The amount paid as compensation during 
1934-85 was £110,395, funeral and special expenses amounted to £477, and 
fees and administrative expenses to £3,155. The total disbursements from 
the fund from 1st January, i921, to 30th June, 1985, amounted to 
£1,869,298, 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920, as amended by the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926, empowers the Government to establish a 
scheme for the payment of compensation with respect to workmen who. 
suffer death or disablement owing to fibroid phthisis or silicosis of the tung, 
or other diseases of the pulmonary or respiratory organs caused by exposure 
to silica dust. Provision may be made by the scheme for the establishment 
of a general compensation fund to which employers in any specified industry 
involving exposure to silica dust may be required to contribute. In this 
manner liability in respect of a disease contracted by a gradual process may 
be distributed amongst the employers coucerned, 


A scheme of compensation for stonemasons, quarrymen, rock-choppers,. 
aud sewer miners employed in the county of Cumberland, entitled the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Scheme No. 1, 1927, was brought into. 
operation in September, 1927. The maximum amount of compensation: 
payable in cases of death is £500; and in the cases of incapacity a weekly 
payment up to 662 per cent. of the workman’s average weekly earnings 
during the twelve months preceding the date of his injury, but not exceed- 
ing £3; the maximum liability in each case being £750. The compensatioz 
fund into which the employers pay contributions at the rate of 8 per cent. 
on wages is administered by a joint committee appointed hy the Minister 
for Labour and Industry. Up to the 30th June, 1935, compensation had been 
awarded in respect cf 186 workmen, and at that date compensation was 
being paid in respect of 59 beneficiaries, viz. 51 incapacitated workmen: 
and 8 dependants of deceased workinen. The amount of compensation. 
paid in 1984-35 was £6,132. 
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WAGES. 


Wages paid to industrial workers in New South Wales are regulated for 
the most part by the industrial arbitration tribunals, and as the scope of 
the arbitration systems—described in the foregoing chapter—has extended 
to cover many groups of clerical and professional employees the tribunals 
by their awards determine, directly or indirectly, the standard rates for 
nearly all organised workers. With the development of economic depres- 
sion in recent years the influence of the industrial determinations in the 
direction of standardisation has been weakened to some extent by the exclu- 
sion of rural industries from the jurisdiction of the wage-fixing tribunals 
under State jurisdiction, and by the exemption of persons engaged on 
unemployment relief works from awards as to wages, and probably by 
evasion or nomobservance of awards under the stress of economic adversity. 
On the other hand a lack of uniformity in wages arising from the existence 
of two systems of arbitration—State and Federal—has been almost remedied 
by reason of the fact that the basic or living wages in force in both systems, 
as described below, have been brought close to uniformity. 


The Living Wage. 

Early legislation empowering industrial tribunals to Ax minimum wages, 
as incidental to the preservation of industrial peace, did not give any 
direction regarding the principles to be observed in the exercise of the 
function. In practice, the tribunals adopted the principle of basing 
their determinations on the living wage, which must be sufficient to secure 
to the unskilled worker a reasonable standard of living, as distinct from 
the secondary wage, which is remuneration for skill or other special 
qualifications. 


Details regarding the development of the living wage principle since it 
was defined by Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Cours 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, in the well-known Harvester case in 1907, 
are published in earlier issues of the “Year Book,’ with particulars 
relating to the standard of living and the living wage determinations. In 
this issue only a brief description of the existing practice is inserted. 


In the State jurisdiction, the Industrial Commission is authorised to 
determine a standard of living not more frequently than once in every 
six months, after public inquiry, and to declare living wages, based 
upon the determined standard, for adult men and women. The Commis- 
‘sion is required also in terms of an Act passed in December, 1932, to 
adjust the living wages in April and October in each year, to accord with 
the increased or decreased cost of maintaining the determined standard. 
‘The living wages fixed by the Commission have statutory foree as the 
basis of industrial awards and agreements, and when they are varied the 
rates of pay in current awards and agreements are deemed to be varied 
by the same amount of increase or decrease as the living wages. By an 
amendment of the law, passed in February, 1935, the automatic effect of a 
variation on any award or agreement is limited to 60 days unless application 
is made to the Industrial Registrar for a corresponding variation of the 
award or agreement. 


The family unit prescribed in the case of the living wage for men is a 
man and wife and one child under 14 years of age, and where there is 
more than one dependent child in the family, wages which do not exceed, 
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the living wage standard may be supplemented by family allowances, de- 
scribed on page 318 of this Year Book. From 1927 to 1935 the living 
wage for women was fixed as a percentage of the living wage for men. 


In 1936 the Industrial Commission concluded an inquiry for the purpose 
of determining the standard of living and declaring the living wages. 
Adhering to the current standard of living for men the Commission an- 
nounced its decision in April, 1936, to increase the living wage for men 
from 68s. 6d. per week to 69s. and to reduee the rate for women from 8%s. 
to 35s. 6d. Before the latter rate was brought into operation the law was 
amended and the Commission was directed to fix the living wage for 
women at 54 per cent.—calculated to the nearest 6d.—of the rate for men. 
In consequence the women’s living wage was fixed at 37s. 6d. per week. 


The amounts allocated by the Commission in April, 1936, for the various 
groups of expenditure are indicated in the following -statement :—- 


‘ Single -woman 
Man, wif d Lave 
Items. ah child. | items. een 
weaernaree a 
Per week. | Per week. 
£osd. £ 8s. d. 
Food and groceries 1 311 Board and lodging ... {| 1 1 =0 
Housing ce 017 6 | Clothing hee otelne . O 5 9 
Clothing _ see 0 910 | Miscellaneous ate «| 0 8 9 
Miscellaneous ... ve 017 7 
Total ... 0 -£ 3 810 | Total eee £ 1 15 6 
| | 
| 


The variations in the living wages, as determined by the industrial 
authority constituted under State legislation, are-shown below. The deter- 
minations were made by the Court of Industrial Arbitration in the years 
1914 to 1916, by the Board of Trade from 1918 to 1925, and later by the 
Industrial Commission :-— 


| | 
| Men. 


Women, 
Year. = Number of aa se 
ae | Date of diving 2 Children Date of Ware 

H Declaration. per week. Pont Urit. Declaration. “per week. 
£ os. d. | £5. da 

1914 j: 16th February 28 0 Two | aids 

1915 | 17th December 212 6 3 I, sin 

oie ' 18th Angust 2 15 6 35 ; 3 008 ; ee 
L918 | 5th September 3B 0 0 is | 17th December... 110 0 
1919 | 8th October 3817 0 33 : 23rd December... 119 0 
1920 | 8th October 4 5 0; ae ‘23rd December... 2 3 0 
1921 8th October 4 42 0: ‘is 22nd December... 2 1 O 
1922 | 12th May... “3818 0) 5 9th October A ; 19 6 
1923 10th. April ' 319 0 . ‘10th April . 2 0 0 
1923 7th September 4 2 0 7 | 7th September...) 2 1 6 
1925 24th August 44 0 7 | 24th August 22 6 
1927 27th June 45 0 None 27th June - 26 0 
1925 ; 20th December 4 2 6 One , 20th December... 2 4 6 
1932 |.26th August 310 0 Ss | 26th August 118 0 
1933 | 11th April | 3 8 6 ee ; 11th-April 117 @ 
1933 20th October | 3 6 6 | 20th October ... 116 0 
1934 | 26th April 37 6 '| 26th April 116 6 
1935 18th April 1 8 8 6 cs || 18th April 117 06 
1936 24th April 3.9 0 me | 24th April 117 6 
1936 | 27th October ' 810 0 i \\ 27th October ... 118 0 

I i 
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The family unit covered by the living wage for men consisted of a man, 
wife, and two children from 1914 to 1928, inclusive; a man and wife’ only 
in 1927, with family allowances for dependent children; and a man, wife, 
and one child in 1929, one child being excluded from family endowment. 
Since 1st July, 1980, employers have been required to deduct unemploy- 
meut relief or wages tax when paying wages; details are-shown on page 186. 

The living wages shown in the foregoing table do not apply to employees 
in rural industries. A declaration fixing the living wage for.rural workers 
at £8 6s. per week was in force for twelve.months from October, 1921, and at 
the rate of £4 4s. per week from June, 1927, to December, 1929. At the last- 
mentioned date the power of the State industrial tribunals to fix wages for 
rural workers was rescinded. 


The Living Wage in Federal Awards. 


; The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act does not define the 
basic wage nor the principles to be adopted for its determination, though 
it prescribes that cases relating to alterations in the basic wage or the 
principles on ‘which it is computed are to be decided by the Chief Judge 
and at least two other Judges. 


In 1908 the Court adopted as a standard the Harvester wage, 7s. per day 
in Melbourne in 1907, which was based apparently on the needs of a 
man and wife and three children. Tater there developed gradually a 
custom of inserting in awards and agreements provision for the periodical 
adjustment of the prescribed rates of wages, according to changes in the 
cost of living. The adjustments are computed by the use of the retail 
price index numbers compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician, and may 
be made at intervals of three or six months or, as in the case of pastoral 
awards, once a year. 


In 1921 the President of the Court (My. Justice Powers) decided to 
add to the Harvester equivalent (ascertained by applying the retail price 
index numbers to the Harvester wage), the sum of 8s. to cover possible 
increases in the cost of living during the interval between adjustments. 


In February, 1931, the Court directed that.a reduction of 10 per cent. 
should be made in the rates of wages prescribed by federal awards—except 
those exempted for special reasons. The reduction was applied not only to 
the basic wage element but also to the “Powers 3s.” and margins above basie 
rates, which hitherto had remained constant during the currency of awards. 
This deduction of 10 per cent. operated until May, 1934, though its effect 
was modified to some extent twelve months earlier by a change in the method 
of computing the periodical adjustments. In April, 1934, the Court 
announced its decision to discontinue the 10 per cent. reduction, to give the 
basic wage itself a new starting point, and to simplify the method of assess- 
ment and adjustments, for which it directed that “All Items” index num- 
bers to be used (see page 742). The “Powers 3s.” was abolished, and a 
measure of stability was given by an order that, after Ist June, 1984 (when 
the basic rates had been adjusted by the index numbers for the quarter 
January-March, 1934), no change was to be made unless it amounted to 
at least 2s. per week. 


Basic rates were determined for a number of provincial towns specified 
in the judgment, including Newcastle and Broken Hill, and the rates for 
other localities outside the Metropolitan areas are, as a general rule, 3s. less 
than the rate for the capital city in the same State. 


In respect of the living or basic wages, the federal tribunals are ‘not 
bound to uniformity in the same way as the State industrial tribunals im 
New South Wales are bound by the declarations of the Industrial ‘Com- 
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mission. Therefore, in making awards, the Commonwealth Court may take 
into consideration any special circumstances affecting a particular industry, 
and the cost of living in localities to which an award relates. For this 
reason the basic rates in various federal awards sometimes differ in a 
substantial degree. 

The trend of the basic rates generally used in awards of the federal 
4ribunals is illustrated in the following statement of the rates per week for 
each capital city of Australia at intervals since February, 1929. The 
Earvester equivalent for Sydney was at the peak in February, 19380. 


i | | 


, | | . Average 

Date. | Sydney.t | Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth. : Hobart. Et ae 
1 | | | ies. 

| 7 ae T= fi T arr i 

s. d. s. d. s dad. | s. d | s. d. s. d. s. d 

1929-Feb. ...| 91 0 86 0 80 0 | 84 0 85 (0 83 0 87 0 
1930-Feb. ...| 95 6 90 0 81 0 | 87 0 83. 6 86 8 90 6 
Nov. .... 88 0 83 0 70 6 78 0 79 +0 | 82 0 3.0 
1931-Feb. .... 76 6 70 2 60 9 | 66 2 66 2 70 2 71) sd 
1932-Feb. ... 68 10 63. 5 58 6 58 oid 60 9 6410 | 64 4 
1933-Feb. .... 66 7 60 4 55 10 55, 58 ol ae) 61 8 
May ... 67 10 63 4 59 4 59 2 59 9 64 10 64 2 
4934-Feb. | 66 11 63.4 59 4 ; 60 2 59 3 64 10 63 9 
May ...: 67 0 64 0 61 0 |; 61 0 66 0 65 0 65 0 

June ...) 68 0 64 0 62 0 | 62 0 66 9 65 0 66 0 
1935-June ..., 68 0 66 0 62 0 65 0 68 0 69 0 66 0 
Dec. ... 70 0 66 0 64 0 | 67 0 68 0 69 0 68 0 
1936-Dec ... 70 0 69 0 66 0 | 68 0 71 0 69 0 68 0 


} Plus Family Endowment, see page 318. 


When necessary for an award, the Commonwealth Court assesses a mini- 
mum wage for women with regard to the needs of the employees in the 
‘industry concerned, and the ratio between the minimum wage for the 
women and the minimum for the men is preserved in periodical adjust- 
ments during the currency of the award. The majority of women working 
under federal awards are employed in the clothing and printing industries. 


Living Wage Determinations in the Various States. 


In Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia a standard living 
wage is fixed by industrial tribunals established under State jurisdiction. 
fin Victoria and Tasmania the rates of wages in the various industries 
are fixed by wages boards by a process of collective bargaining between 
the employers and the employees in the industry concerned. In Victoria 
it had become the usual practice to assess a basic rate according to the 
method used by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
and an Act which commenced in October, 1934, prescribes that the wages 
boards must adopt federal award rates where applicable. In Tasmania the 
standard of the Commonwealth Court is observed to some extent. 


In Western Australia the State Arbitration Court determines a basic 
wage in June of each year, and may review the wage during its currency, if 
data supplied at quarterly intervals by the State Government Statistician 
indicate that a change of oue shilling or more per week has occurred in the 
eost of living. 

The family unit upon which the basic wage is determined by the State 
tribunal in Queensland consists of a man, wife, and three children. In 
South Australia and Western Australia the unit is not defined by legisla- 
tion, but the respective tribunals have adopted a family unit which includes 
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three children in South Australia and two children in Western Australia. 
In New South Wales the unit is a man, his wife and one child and the wage 
may be supplemented by family allowances at the maximum rate of 5s. per. 
week for each additional child. 


The following statement shows the basic wages for adult males which 
were current in 1928 and subsequent variations as determined by the State 
industrial tribunais. The rates are per week:— 


Sydney. Brisbane, Adelaide. Perth. 

Year, j ‘ j i ie 

Date of Date of Date of | Date of | 
Deelatetion. Rate.* Deelaration. Rate. Teclaratlon! Rate. Dedlaration, Rate. 

t | i 
, & d s. d. 8s. d s. d, 
1928 ... a 85 0 85 0 ° 85 6 «~ | 85 0 
1929 . Dec. 82 6 dee 85 0 es 85 6 July ... 87 0 
Aug. ...| 80 071 5 . | ; 
1930...) er 82 6 Dee |... 77 Of Oct. ...; 75 0 July ‘na 86 0 
Mar, ...| 78 0: 
193]... ses 82 6 May ...| 74 0 | Aug. 63 0 ae 3 6 
‘Mar, ..., 72 © 
1932 ...} Aug. ...| 70 0 eee 74 0 aie 63 0 Nov. | 70. & 
| | (Feb. ...| 69 0 
1933 Apr. ...| 68 6 74 0 | wee 638 0 |< July ...) 68 0. 
"| UNov. ...] 66 6 Aug. ...) 69 3 
July ...; 69 6 
ie | 
1934 vo Apr. ...| 67 6 wee 74 0 we 63 0 | Aug. ..| 71 6 
19385... Apr. ...1 68 6 «(| 74-0 | Oct. 2.) 66 0 | July...) 70 6 
i 

Apr. ...| 69 0 | fAug. ...) 72 & 
1036/4 Go 150 oF] = [74 0 | Dec .f 69 6 [{ NU | 5 


* Plus Family Endowment, from which one child has heen excluded since December, 1929. 


SECONDARY WAGE. 


Having ascertained the basic rates of wages for unskilled labour, the 
assessment of the secondary wages is a matter to be considered separately 
in connection with each occupation. Ji, is the usual practice, under the 
State system in New South Wales, when varying wages on account of ar 
increase or decrease in the cost of living, to preserve unaltered the recog- 
nised margin between the skilled and the unskilled workmen in an industry, 
aud to vary all rates of wages by the amount by which the basic wage has 
been increased or reduced. 


The Commonwealth Court determines in each case an amount which it 
considers to be the fair value, as at the date of the award, of the skiil 
required. The 10 per cent. reduction ordered by the Court which operated 
from 1st February, 1931, to 1st May, 1934, was applied to the secondary as 
well as the basic wage. 


Rates or WaGEs. 


The rates of wages for various occupations at intervals since 1901 are showm 
in the following statement. Except where specified, the figures indicate the 
minimum amounts payable for a full week’s work on the basis of the weekly, 
daily, or hourly rates fixed by industrial awards and agreements, and for 
occupations not subject to industrial determinations, the ruling or pre- 
dominant rates are stated. The table contains particulars of a few occupa- 
tions only, but similar information relating to a large number of callings 
is published annually in the “ Statistical Register of New South Wales.” 
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in the Register for the year 1920-21 the rates are stated for each year from 
1901 to 1918, inclusive, and for 1921; and the following issue contains. the 
rates for each year from 1914 to 1922:— 


: ; 
Occupation, | 1901. 1911. 1921. 1929. 1931. 1932. 1934. | 1985, 
| 
Manufacturing— sd. s. d 8. d. s. d s. d. s. d s. d. s.d 
Cabinetmaker . 52 0 56 0 101 9 108 6 98 0 96 0 93 6 94 6 
BoJermaker a aes 60 0 | 66 0 107 6 123 0 92 3 g9 1 92 0 97 0 
Coppersmith 60 0 68 0 109 6 118 6 93 2 } 90 0 93 0 98 0 
Fitter .. _ ae -- | 60 0 64 0 107 6 118 6 92 3 | 8 1 92 0 97 0 
y electrical oo .. | 60 0 66 0 | 108 6 118 6 ;118 6 ':106 0! 103 6 104. 6 
Baker .. oy 5 ..'52 6 ,56 0 | 100 6 | 128 6 | 128 6 113 6 | 102 © | 103 0 
Bootclicker is ae . 145 9 54 0 98 6 102 6 88 0 | St 9 81 0 81 0 
Tailor (ready-made) . '50 0 ' 55 9 102 6 108 0 87 4 | 81 0; 86 0 8s 0 
Compositor (jobbing) + 52 0 | 60 0 105 0 116 0 9011 : & 5 90 0 92 0 
Building— 
Bricklayer .. oe -. | 60 0 | 69 0 108 0 126 6 ; 126 6 101 0; 102 6 103 6 
Carpenter oe an e500", 0 63 0 110 0 125 0/125 0 ‘$112 6] 110 0 lll oO 
Painter ‘ aie . 154 0 | 60 0 104 0 116 0 | 116 0 103 @ | 101 0 102 0 
Plumber wie os -. |60 0 , 66 0 {110 0 127 0 | 127 0 114 @€} 112 0 113 0 
Mining— : ' | 
i ' (| 103 6 | 109 6 | 106 6 95 0] 95 0 95 0 
Coalwheeler .. oe . | 42 0 ; 42 O<!] to to to | to 1 to to 
: (| 106 6 112 6 ' 109 6 lug 6/109 6 | 109 6 
Silverminer .. me . 54 0 66 0 | 99 0 112 0 69 0 93 0: 93 0 94 0 
H i | | 
Transport— 66 0 66 0 | 106 0 | 114 0 | 106 6 94 0) 91 6 92 6 
Railway loco-driver .. to to to to to to to to 
; 90 0 | 90 0 | 180 0 | 188 0 | 1380 6 11g 0|115 6 | 116 6 
10] | 
Wharf-labourer per boar to hi 6 29 21 22 2 34) 2 5 2 5t 
1 3 j H 
Rural industries— ( | 
Shearer .. per 100 aneeP 20.0 | 24 0 | 40 0 41 0%; 32 6(a); 29 3(b)! 30 0 30 0 
Statica-hand, with keep .. 120 0 25 0 48 0 54 S| 42 6 88 2(e)| 40 0 40 0 
15 0 20 0) 20 0 25 0 20 0 22 6 
Farm-labourer, with Keep { to | to 42 0 55 0] to | to to to 
20 0 | 25 0 | 35 0 | 8 0} 82 6 | 22 6 
Miscellaneous— ' i 
Pick and shovel man -» | 42 0 48 0 94 6 95 0 |95 0 81 0 79° U0 79 0 
Standard minimum wage .. * 45 0 82 0 82 6t); 82 6F 70 Ot| 67 6¢| 68 6f 
*Standard not fixed. + Plus family endowment. t Less 2s. 8d. per week, 


(a} Less 7s. 6d. per week. (5) 27s. 3d. per 100 as from 1st January, 1933. 
(c) 36s. as from 1st January, 1933. 


Prior to the determination of the Harvester rate in 1907 a standard wage 
was not fixed, and an inspection of the predominant rates in 1901 shows 
that wages as low as 30s. per week were paid for unskilled labour in some 
factories, but the average was probably about 25s. per week. 


The wages of coalminers are based on contract rates, which vary according 
to the condition of the seams or places where the coal is mined. The 
rates had been fixed by awards of a special tribunai under Federal legisla- 
tion between 1920 and 1929. A dispute occurred in some of the northern 
mines in March, 1929, and these mines were closed. They remained idle 
till June, 1980, when an agreemeht was made and registered under the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the contract rates being 
reduced by 124 per cent. and the daily rates by 6d. per day. 


The wages of railway engine-drivers are increascd on the completion of 
each of the first four years of service, the highest rates being paid to 
drivers of mail and passenger trains. An hourly rate is prescribed for 
wharf-labouring, and intermiitency is a constant factor owing to irregu- 
larity in the daily volume of shipping trade. Extra rates are paid for 
handling special cargoes such as wheat, explosives, and frozen meat. 


In the rural industries, rates for shearers and other pastoral employees 


are fixed by the Commonwealth Court of Coneiliation and Arbitration. 
The contract rate for shearing ordinary flock sheep from September, 1927, 
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to July, 1932, was subject to annual adjustments for cost of living varia- 
tions. The rate fixed at 30s. per 100 in May, 1934, was subject also to 
adjustment in March in each year if the variation in the “All Items” 
index numbers compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician during the 
preceding calendar year would represent a charge of 1s. in the rate per 
100 sheep. The movement in the index numbers in 1934 was too small to 
affect the rave during 1935-36, and in July, 1936, the Commonwealth 
Court increased the rate. 


| 
Rate per | Cost of Living 


Period. | 100Sheep_, Adjustment 

(Flock). \ (per week). 
s. d. i 8. d. 
September, 1927, to March, 1928... nm wae 41 0 ly P “edeakem 9 oxi nivets 
March, 1928, to March, 1930 ... ee ove eae 41 0 Deduct... 2 8 
March, 1930, to July, 1930... dss i te 41 0 Add aw 38 4 
July, 1930, to March, 1931... ase wae aw! «=32 «6 / Addo... 684 
March, 1931, to March, 1982 ... sax nee wee 32 «66 Deduct... 7 6 
March, 1932, to July, 1932... sige tus wi «82. «6 Deduct... 21 0 
July, 1932, to December, 1932 oe ie we, §=629 28 a ere te 
January, 1933, to May, 1934... oes wee wep 2ST Benes ates 
May, 1934, to June, 1936 a se vee tee SOO ON” eee = Sanday 
July, 1936 ies wae wee sue wee BZ GB] aaeeee anes 


Wages of farm labourers were not fixed by award or agreement until 
October, 1921, when a living wage for rural workers was declared at thi 
rate of 66s. per week without board or residence, or 42s. per week for those 
who were provided with board and lodging. The declaration lapsed after 
a period of twelve months. In October, 1926, an award covering agricul- 
tural workers was issued by the Conciliation Committee relating to the 
industry, and in July, 1927, the living wage for rural employees at the rate 
of 84s. per week was declared by the Industrial Commission. .n December, 
1929, rural workers were excluded from the jurisdiction of the State 
industrial arbitration system, and State awards and agreements applying 
to such employees were rescinded. 


The rates shown in the table for pick and shovel men relate to those 
engaged in the work of railway construction. 


The following table of average rates shows the extent to which changes 
in the rates for individual occupations have affected wages in various 
groups of industries, and in all industries combined. The figures represent 
the average weekly rates of wages payable to adult males in each group of 
industries, and the weighted average for all groups combined. 


For the computations particulars were obtained in respect of 874 occupa- 
tions. The industrial awards and agreements were the main sources of 
information, and for occupations not subject to the industrial determina- 
tions, the ruling or predominant rates were ascertained from employers 
and from secretaries of trade unions. The occupations were classified into 
fourteen industrial groups, and the averages were calculated on the basis 
of the weekly rates payable to adult male employees in the metropclitan 
district, except in regard to the mining, shipping, and rural industries, 
which are conducted for the most part outside the metropolitan area. 


In determining the average wage in each group an arithmetic mean was 
taken; that is, the sum of the rates was divided by the number of occupa- 
tions, no detailed system of weights being applied owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory data as to the number of persons employed in 

*17147—C 
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each occupation. In computing the average for all the industries combined, 
the average for each industrial group was weighted in accordance with the 
relative number of all male workers engaged in that group. 


The rates shown in the table for 1921 and later years are those deter- 
mined for New South Wales by the Commonwealth Statistician. 

In the shipping, pastoral, and domestic industries, where food and 
lodging are supplied, the value of such has been added to the rates of 
wages :— 


Average Weekly Rates of Wages at end of Year. 


Group of Industries, } 
1911. | 1921. | 1929, 1931. | 1932, | 1934, 1935, 
1, Wood, Furniture, Sawmill,; 8. d. gs. d. s. d.| 8s. dv! s.d. s. d. s. da. 
Timber Works, etc. ww | 55 6 101 0} 107 9j| 91 6 &8 5 87 8 89 1 
2. Engineering, Shipbuilding, i i 
Smelting, Metal Works, i 
etc. ase oes a} 55 4 98 7; 103 10 95 11 8 5 85 4 87 3 
8, Food, Drink, and Tobacco | j 
Manufacture and Distri- ) | 
bution aie as w| 51 4 95 2/101 2 95 8 86 5 ; 85 1 87 ot 
4, Clothing, Hats, Boots, Tex- 
tiles, Rope, Cordage, etc. 51 7 91 10 96 10 85 5 76 7 73 4 79 4 
5. Books, Printing, Bookbind-| 1 \ 
ing, etc. ... soe we] Gt 4 106 3 123 6; 107 8 | 101 8 101 11 104 1 
6. Other Manufacturing eo} 51 77 97 7'103 7! 91 9 | 84 3 83 4 8411 
27. Building ae aa ww] 68 4 104 7/114 7) 109 4 | 100 7 97 7 O7 4 
8, Mining, Quarries, etc. 60 0 , 105 4 112 9| 106 7 103 1 103 1 103 2 
9, Railway and Tramway Ser- | 
vices eee oes «| 55 2 | 95 5 | 107 8] 97 2 83 9 82 5 8 8 
10. Other Land Transport ...| 44 4 92 0] 97 1] 9610 84 4 | 81 9 82 9 
11, Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc.! 44 6 | 100 5 | 106 2 82 11 80 2 | 86 5 85 4 
12, Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, | 
Horticultural, etc. «| 438 5 | 92 0/100 9) 84 0 7511 | 20 7 70 7 
13, Domestic, Hotels, etc. we] 44 3 , 89 0 92 7 92 1 79 7 77 6 78 6 
14, Miscellaneous ‘ash «| 49 0 91 6 96 5 91 4 81 4 | 79 6 81 0 
All Industries... «| 51 5 | 95 10/102 11] 93 5 8411 | 83 2 84.2 
1 1 


At the end of 1921 the average rate of wages for all industries was 86.4 
per cent. above the average of 1911. In the following years the average 
rose and fell alternately, and in 1925 it was at a point slightly above the 
average in 1921. There was an increase in each succeeding year until June, 
1929, when the average, 103s. 6d. per week, was double the average of the 
year 1911. 

At the end of the year 1929 the living wage declared by the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales was reduced by an amount equal to 
9s. 6d. per week, and State rural awards were rescinded, During 1930 
the “Harvester equivalent” for Sydney declined by 7s. per week, and the 
wages of coal-miners and of pastoral workers under federal jurisdiction 
were reduced. Consequently the average wage in December, 1930, was 
lower by 3s. 10d. than at the end of the previous year. 


During 1931 the living wage in State jurisdiction remained constant at 
82s. 6d., while there was a reduction of 9s. 6d. per week in the “Harvester 
equivalent” for Sydney, and the majority of rates determined under 
federal jurisdiction were reduced by 10 per cent. by order of the court. 
Under these influences the average nominal wage declined from 99s. 1d. 
in December, 1930, to 93s. 5d. twelve months later. During 1932 the basic 
rates under State and federal jurisdiction were lowered by 12s. 6d. and 
3a. 2d. respectively and the average nominal wage by 8s. 6d. 

The State tribunal reduced the living wage for men by 8s. 6d. in 1933, 
and there was a slight decline in the federal wage for Sydney. In 1934 
the basic rates, State and federal, were increased by is., and the 10 per 
cent. deduction was restored to margins in federal award rates. At the 
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end of 1985 the average rates in the various groups were lower than in 1929 
by amounts ranging from 30s. 2d. in the rural group to 9s. 8d. in mining. 
The reduction in the railway and tramway services was 22s., shipping 
20s, 10d., printing 19s. 5d., woodworking and miscellaneous manufacturing 
about 18s. 8d., clothing 17s. 6d., and building 17s. 8d. 


During the year 1935 there were reductions in the averages of the ship- 
ping and building groups amounting to 13d. and 3d. respectively. Rates 
in rural work and mining remained unchanged, and the averages in the 
other groups were increased by amounts ranging from 38s. 3d. in the railway 
and tramway services to 1s. in the other land transport, clothing and 
domestic groups. 


Index Numbers—Nominal and Effective Wages. 


The foregoing tables relate to the nominal rates of wages, that is the 
actual amounts of money payable in return for labour, and in order to show 
the effective value of these amounts it is necessary to consider them in 
relation to the purchasing power of money. Food and rent are the only 
elements of expenditure of which records as to variations in the pur- 
chasing power of money are available as early as 1901 and in the following 
statement the relation between the cost of these items and the average rates 
of wages is illustrated. For this purpose the average rates of wages have 
been reduced to index numbers, which have been divided by the index 
numbers of food and rent. The results indicate the variations in the 
effective wage. 


The index numbers of the nominal wage for 1916 and subsequent years, 
as shown below, represent the mean of the average rates at the end of the 
four quarters of each year. Quarterly data are not available for 1901 and 
1911 and the average nominal rate at the end of the year has been used; 
it is not likely, however, that this would have an appreciable effect on the 
comparison as wages were fairly stable in these years. 


pa i Sie wok, ae or Index Number of Index nee 
Year, Food and Rent 
. (All Houses) Effective Wage. 
Amount, + Index Number. Combined. (Full Work.) 
5. dG. 
1901 43 11* 854 848 1007 
1911 51 &* 1000 1000 1000 
1916 59 7 1160 1351 859 
1921 95 5 1855 1672 1109 
1922 93 2 1812 1586 1142 
1923 92 7 1801 1685 1069 
1924 93 10 1826 | 1662 1099 
1925 i 94 7 1840 ' 1709 1077 
1926 | 97 9 1901 | 1790 1062 
1927 101 2 1968 ] 1776 1108 
1928 102 7 1995 j 1783 1119 
1929 103 1 2005 | 1859 1079 
1930 101 8 1977 | 1738 1138 
1931 | 94 10 1844 \ 1548 11S? 
1932 88 10 1728 \ 1462 1182 
1933 84 0 1634 1394 1172 
1934. 82 10 1611 1425 1131 
1935 83 7 1626 1451 1121 


* Atend of year. 


In 1901 the effective wage was slightly higher than in 1911. It declined 
steadily after 1911 as living became dearer, until in 1916 it was 14 per 
cent. lower than in 1911. Subsequently wages increased at a faster rate 
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than the cost of food and rent, and when prices declined in 1922 the 
effective wage index number rose to a point 14 per cent. above the level of 
1911. In later years this index number fluctuated at lower levels, and in 
1929 it was about 8 per cent. higher than in 1911. Between 1929 and 1932 
the decline in prices was greater than the fall in nominal rates of wages 
so that the effective wage for full time work rose to 19 per cent. above the 
1911 rate. Between 1932 and 1935 there was a slow decline of about 5 per 
cent. 

The rates of wages, nominal and effeetive, as stated in ‘the foregoing 
tables, are based on the rates payable to employees under awards or agree- 
ments or on predominant rates for work without intermittency er overtime, 
and not on actual earnings, which are liable to fluctuate on account of the 
rise and fall in the volume of employment. Thus the census records show 
that there was a much larger proportion of unemployment in 1921 than in 
1911, and there has been an exceptional degree of unemployment since 1930, 
as well as part-time employment in many industries. Moreover, employers 
have been required since 1st July, 1930, to deduct from the earnings of 
their employees unemployment relief or wages tax, of which particulars are 
given on page 186. 
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‘The value of production, as shown in this section, relates to the primary 
industries-—-pastoral, agricultural, dairying and farmyard, mining, forestry, 
fisheries, and trapping—and to the manufacturing industries. 


The values of rural production in the table on page 790 are stated as at 
the point or place of production, on the basis of the prices to the producers, 
which are somewhat less than the wholesale prices in the metropolitan mar- 
ket. No deduction has been made on account of the cost of items such as 
seed, fertilisers, containers, fodder for animals, machinery, etc. The net 
values are shown on page 793. 


Some of the quotations of the value of production are known to be under- 
stated. For instance, the values as estimated for agricultural and farmyard 
produce are deficient, because records are not available as to production 
(which in the aggregate must be large) on areas less than one acre in extent. 
The production from fisheries includes only the catches of licensed fisher- 
men. 


The figures showing the estimated value of mining production in each 
year from 1911 to 1919-20 inclusive are based on the records of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, of which details are stated in the chapter of this volume 
relating to the mining industry. The values as recorded by the Department 
have been reduced by the exclusion of certain values which are included 
here in the production of the manufacturing industries, e.g., coke produced 
a; coke works, also the value added to minerals in the manufacture of lime 
and cement at limestone quarries, and in the treatment of ores at mines. 
The values shown for 1921 and subsequent years are those supplied by the 
mine-owners in returns collected under the Census Act, and they indicate: 
the estimated value at the mines of the minerals raised during each year. 
The figures do not represent exact values, but may be considered to be the 
best estimates which may be made from the data available. The values 
for 1925-26 and later years include the production from quarries; in earlier 
years only the output from quarries held under mining title was included. 


The value of the manufacturing production is taken as the value at the 
factory of the manufactured goods less the cost of raw materials, water, fuel, 
and electricity, and containers used, and of tools replaced. With a few 
exceptions returns are not collected as to the production in small establish- 
ments employing less than four hands where manual labour only is used, 
nor from butchers’ smallgoods factories. 


For the foregoing reasons the aggregate value of production as stated is 
not complete, and should not be assumed to be the total fund available as 
the wages fund of the State nor as remuneration for the agents of produe- 
tion in the form of wages, rent for land, and interest on capital invested. 
The values quoted for the specified industries do not include the value added 
by reason of transportation to market and distribution to the consumer, nor, 
in the case of exports, carriage to the point of shipment. Moreover, the 
earnings of many important activities, such as the building industry, of 
which records are not available, or from railway construction or com- 
mercial and other pursuits are not included. 


Thus it will be seen that the amounts quoted have several shortcomings, 
nevertheless they are valuable as indicating the increase or decrease in 
the annual production of the industries specified and as important data 
for measuring variations in the national income. 
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The following statement shows the estimated value of production of the 
specified industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1871. 
The values relate to the calendar year up to 1915-16 when the year ended 
June was substituted. The values for mines and quarries are an exception, 
as those stated for the years 1915-16 to 1931-32 relate to the calendar years 
1916 to 1932, and those for 1932-33 to 1934-35 to the calendar years 1932 
to 1984, respectively :— 


{ 


Primary industries. H 


f 
i Total, 
Rural industries. = : | { ii | eeUaey 
stg, | auticu- an 
Year, ae 7 heey ~~ Fisheriez,| Mines Total, _| facturing | Manu- 
\ te eri Dairying; Total, ) and | and Friary ‘Industries | facturing 
Pastoral.) oievral. | 98 : Rural Trap- Quarries. ice. : Industries. 
i ‘ culeUre ‘Farmyard. Industries. ping. | \ a 
: : t i , j { | 
{ i ee | | Hf 
| £ 000 £ 000 £ 000 £000 | £000} £000; £000 | £ 000 £ 000 
1871 7,609 2,220 1,110 ; 10,939 324 1,626; 12,889) 2,490 | 15,379 
1881 10,866 4,216 2,285 | 17,3867 ; 492 | 2,188} 19,997) 5,183 25,180 
1891 14,725 3,615 2,735 | 21,075 | 758 6,434 28,267 7,799 ; 36,066 


39,373 
65,906 


H | 
1901 | 12,447 | 7,060 3,188 | 22,f95 986 | 5,681 20,002) 10,011 


4911 | 20,586 


9,749 | 6,534 | 36,869 | 2,213 | 7,392] 46,474) 19,432 
1912 | 19,431 | 11,817 | 7,192 | 38,440 | 2,847 | 8,177| 48,964) 22,681 | 71,645 


40,996 | 2,644 | 8,712] 52,852) 23,764 | 76,116 


st 
> 
for) 
eC) 


1913 | 21,555 | 12,378 
1915-16 | 23,494 | 20,362 | 7,649 | 51,505 | 2,603 | 7,478| 61,586! 25.225 | 86,821 


| i 
! 


1920-21 | 20,336 | 32,373 | 16,447 | 69,156 . 4,089 10,192 §3,437| 43,128 | 126,565 


1 


1925-26 | 32,704 | 19,655 | 14,574 | 66,933 , 5,778 | 18,324} 86,035| 64,888 | 150,873 
6,305 | 13,873) 99,486] 69,849 | 169,335 


1926-27 | 42,911 | 21,816 | 14,581 | 79,308 
1927-28 | 41,593 , 15,444 | 15,132 | 72,169 | 5,396 | 11,936] $9,501) 71,805 | 161,306 


1928-29 | 40,679 19,356 | 14,559 ; 74,594 | 5,298 | 10,207 90,099} 73,627 | 163,726 


1929-30 | 26,254 | 15,269 | 14,539 | 56,162 | 4.316 | 8,444 68,922 66,848 | 135,770 
| 
100,736 


1230-31 | 17,835 | 12,328 | 12,039 | 42,202 | 2,669 | 6,341 | 51,212! 49,524 
1931-32 | 19,331 14,5477) 11,525 | 45,403 | 2,578 6,227*| 54,208] 46,653 | 100,861 


1932-33 | 21,373 | 17,474t| 11,462 | 50,300 | 2,706 6,227*| 59,242) 49,569 | 103,811 
' 1 
1933-34 | 34,962 | 14,302T: 11,713 60,877 | 3,381 | 6,685 70,743) 54,042 | 124,785 


12,885 | 51,977 | 3,487 | 7,239 62,653: 61,430 | 124,083 
I : { 


1934-35 | 23,931 | 15,1611: 


+ Including Government assistance tc wheat growers, viz., £992,500 in 1931-82, £1,012,902 in 
1932-33, £911,094 in 1933-34, and £1,121,600 in 1934~35, * Caiendar year 1932, see context above. 


The total value of production increased in each decade between 1871 and 
1891. During the early nineties there was a decline from which the recovery 
was slow. In 1901, however, the value of production was considerably 
higher than in 1891. During the succeeding decennium the State entered 
upon a period of industrial expansion, and the value of production rose 
rapidly. The increase during the decade 1911 to 1921 was due mainly to 
enhanced prices, 
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In 1926-27 the value £169,300,000, was the highest yet recorded, and it 
was maintained at a high level in the two following seasons. Then there 
was a rapid decline in all industries and the value in 1980-31 and 1931-32 
was less than £101,000,000. In 1932-83 primary production increased in 
value by 10 per cent., and manufacturing by 6 per cent. The total was 
8 per cent. above the value in the previous year but lower than in any year 
between 1919-20 and 1929-80. 


There was an increase of over 14 per cent. in 1933-34 as a result of an 
improvement in the prices of wool and in the value of manufacturing 
production. In 1934-385 there was a decline in prices of wool, but values in 
other industries improved. 


Apart from seasonal influences, fluctuations in the value of pastoral pro- 
duction arc mainly the result of variations in the prices of wool. In the 
year ended June, 1925, its value, £34,073,000 was the highest yet recorded 
and with a larger volume of production it was nearly as high in 1926-27 
and the following year. Prices were very low in the three seasons 1930-31 
to 1939-38, and the average annual value of the clip was only £15,000,000. 
In the following season it was double this amount, but the rise was not 
maintained, 


In agriculture wheat is the outstanding product, and seasonal conditions 
which affect the extent of cultivation and the size of the harvests are the 
eause of frequent fluctuations in the annual values of production, apart 
from the variations in the price of this cereal which depends upon the 
state of oversea markets, rather than upon local supply and demand. When 
the influence of both factors—season and price—bears in the same direc- 
tion, up or down, the fluctuations are considerable. The highest value of 
agricultural production was recorded in 1920-21, when the wheat harvest 
was bountiful and the price unusually high, the value of the grain being 
£20,000,000. Another large wheat harvest was reaped in 1924-25, and its 
value was £16,000,000. THarvests in recent years have exceeded the crop of 
1920-21, but the value has been comparatively small. 


The annual value of dairying and farmyard production was remarkably 
constant from 1924-25 to 1929-30 then it declined by 21 per cent. in the 
course of two seasons. During the more recent seasons production has ex- 
panded sufficiently to offset a heavy decline in prices. 


In the mining industry coal is the principal product, and the value 
of the output of the collieries decreased from £9,600,000 in 1927 to 
£4,100,000 in 19382. The condition of the oversea market usually exerts 
the most powerful influence on the production of metals, which fluctuates 
accordingly. The output from metalliferous mines declined from £3,000,000 
in 1926 to £2,000,000 in 1930, then fell below £1,300,000 in 1931, The value 
in 1983 was £1,740,000. The value of the output from quarries was esti- 
mated at £563, 400 in 1932 and £836,600 in 1933. The production in 1934 
was estimated as follows:—Coal mines £4,342 000, other mines £2,021,000, 
and quarries £876,000. Corresponding values in 1935 were:——Coal mines 
£4,585,000, other mines £2,407,000, and quarries £1,053,000. 


The figures relating to the manufacturing industries disclose a steady 
advance from the beginning of the period under review, when it was less 
than £2,500,000, until 1928-29, when the value was £73, 627, 000. In the next 
three years there were successive decreases of 9 per cent., 26 per, cent., and 
6 per cent., the value in 1931-32 being lower by £27,000, G00 than in 1923- 29, 
In each supceeding year there was steady improvement. 
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Tn the following table the estiniated value of production, as at place of 
production, is shown in relation to the population in each year. 


Primary Industries. Total 
- ~ ' To ay Manufac- | Primary 

Peay, Rural Industries. Forests, : Total, ae | Manu- 
an eee [Fisherics, | yrining, | Primary | ‘tries | facturing 

' Pastoral, ; Agricul- ee Rural ine eee ne "| ne i oe 

tural, yard. ) dustries, | | , | 
2£s8da/£sa/ £34) £5d5 £58da/ £8 d) £5. da) £8 ee s. d. 
Wl jigig 5] 4 7 5] 2 8 8 2110 6| 012 9] 8 4 0/25 7 8] 418 0 305 8 
1881 | 14 4 0, 510 2; 210 9 2213811; 01211) 215 11] 2% 2 9] 615 6 3218 3 
4891 | 121710) 8 8 4) 2 711 18 91, 018 3) 512 8| 2415 0; 616 7 3111 7 
1} 921) 5 84) 268 1612 1: O14 5) 431/21 9 7/7 6 6 B16 t 
Wit jig 7 3] 517 1] 818 6122 210; 167] 4 8 9/2718 2/118 5: 3911 7 
1912/11 210] 615 6] 4.2 6/92 O10; 1 611] 418 9/28 1 6/138 0 2'41 1 8 
1918 | 111611] 616 0] 217 7/2210 6] 19 1)| 415 8/2815 3/18 1 2'4116 5 
1915-16 | 12 8 1) 10141L|/ 4 0 9/27 8 9/ 17 6| 81811 / 8210 2/18 6 5/4516 7 
1920-21) 914 8/15 911] 717 5'33 2 0) 119 1] 417 7] 3938 8 901210 6011 6 
1925-26 | 14 111) 8 9 5) 6 5 § 2817 0] 2 9 9} 561410) 37 1 7271811 65 O 
1026-87 |18 1 4) 9 38 8/ 6 29 383 7 9] 2138 1] 51610] 4117 8,99 § 2 71 510 
1927-28 | 17 110 670 6 4 5 2918 8) 2 4 4] 418 2/8615 9) 29 10 66 6 0 
1928-29 | 16 7 6| 71510] 517 2/30 0 6] 228 4 2 2) 386 5 4/2912 9 6518 2 
1929-30 | 10 9 3| 61 3] 515 5/22 511] 114 4 3.7 0/27 7 8/2610 i0 | 5318 t 
1930-31) 7 0 2) 41611] 414 7/1611 8] 11 0] 2 910/20 2 6/19 9 2' 39 8 
1031-32 | 710 7| 513 3] 4 910;1713 8] 101] 25 6/21 2 3/18 3 4 395 7 
1932-33 | 8 5 0| 6 14 10 se ofi9 8 4 1 011; 2 8 1/2217 4/19 2 7 411912 
1983-31 |13 5 3] 6 9 6) 49 8 28 4 4| 1 511] 211 2/27 1 5) 2013 7, 4718 0 
1934-35 | 9 1 8| 545 4 ieee 161, 21% 0/9315 8193 6 4 47 2 0 
i 


The value of production per head from the pastoral industry was con- 
siderably greater in 1871 and 1881—when sheep-raising was the staple 
industry of the colony and pastoral output represented nearly half the 
total value of production—than in subsequent years when the population 
had entered into other activities and the export trade in wheat, butter, ete., 
was developed. 


The development in the manufacturing industries in 1871 and in 1881, 
as measured by the value of output per head of population, was not so great 
as the figures appear to indicate. The production included the output from 
several classes of machines used in connection with the agricultural industry 
and not, strictly speaking, factories; and most of the industries were 
subsidiary to agricultural and pastoral activities, viz., boiling-down works, 
fellmongering, woolwashing, grain mills, chaffeutting, soap and candle 
works, 


Estimatep Neuer VaLve or Propuctios—Primary Inpusrargs, 


The foregoing estimates of the value of primary production represent gross 
values (at the place of production), including such costs as fodder con- 
sumed by farm stock, seed, fertilisers, spraying, power and water used in 
irrigating, etc. By deducting the estimated cost of these items from the 
gress values, the net values of primary production have been estimated fo1 
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the years 1925-26 to 1934-35 as follows. No deduction has been made for 
depreciation of capital, machinery or plant:— 
| | | | 


: Dairying | Total ' Forestry,’ 
Year, Pastoral. ; Be sul and Farm-|_ Rural | Fisheries } Mining. ae ee 
j Jie EOE tl yard. | Industries. Trapping. | marys 
| £000 : | £000. £000 £000 £900 | £000 | £990 
1925-26 ...] 32,363 | 16,178 12,409 60,952 { 5,756 | 1,058 | 77,766 


1926-27 ...| 42,701 17,743 12,003 72,447 6,268 11,421; 90,136 
1927-28 ..., 41,095 12,137 12,844 66,076 5,355 | 10,031 81,462 
1928-29... 40,356 | 15,631 12,092 68,079 | 5,241 | 8,722 82,042 
1929-30 ...,, 25,951 | 11,373 11,719 49,043 | 4,252 7,019 60,314 


1930-31 ..., 17,592 | 9,776 10,383 37,751 2,608 5,249 ; 45,608 
1931-32 ...| 19,024 | 12,969 9,624 41,617 2,527 5,074 49,218 
1932-33...) 20,993 | 15,124 9,291 45,408 2,653 5,074 | 53,135 
1933-34 ...| 34,259 | 11,724 9,843 55,826 3,337 5,597 64,760 
1934-35 ...| 23,311 | = 12,787 10,788 | 46,886 ; 3,386 6,055 56,327 


Details regarding deductions from the gross values are published in 

the chapters of this Year Book relating to the rural industries. 
PrincipaL Propucts. 

The following statement shows, in regard to the principal commodities, 
the average annual production, absolute and per head of population, during 
four periods of three years each, viz., (1) the pre-war years 1911 to 1918, 
which were years of high production, (2 and 8) the years at the beginning 
and end of the period of post-war expansion, and (4) the three ycars ended 
June, 1935 :— 


Average Annital Production Average Production 
(000 omitted). Per Head of Population. 
Product. . 
rosie. 1921~23. |1927~29. | 1933-95. 1911-13, /1921-23,/1927-29,)1983-35 
J 

ss : 4 a : 
Wool (as in the grease) . Tb.| 370,221 | 315,341 | 475,367 | 503,817 | 212-4 | 147-8 ' 19556 | 192°8 

Meat, Frozen (ixported)-— ; , 
Beet ave ss | 11,120) 10,271 6,895 8,964 | 6-4 | 48 , 2°83 3°4 
Mutton » | 638,828 | 41,525 | 28,767 65,782 36-6 195 i 11-8 25°2 
Butter » | 79,198 ) 86,222 | 98,130 | 141,802 ° 45-4 405 ; 40-4 541 
Cheese eae ooo gs 5,845 6,234 6,787 8,237 | 34 3-0 | 2°83 3°2, 
Bacon and Ham ... eee » | 15,940 | 18,642 , 24.390 20,412 971 8-8 10-0 73 
Wheat we aes «bush | 31,865 | 42,353 | 41,280 61,535 | 183. 19-9 17-0 23°6 
Maize aoe eee one 4,691 3,813 3,345 3,103 | 2:7 1-8 | 1-4 12 
Potatoes... eee eee ewt.| 1,824 1,046 847 880 | 1:0 | 0-5 | Ord 0°3 
Hay see ees eee 5 | 18,612 | 23,100 | 16,168 18,894 | 10-7 10-8 | 6-7 V2 
Coal oon eos ae ton! 9,664 | 10,485 9,397 7,259 55 | 4-9 ; 3-8 2°83 
Coke ee oy eee ” 46] 813 | 1,035 918 0°3 0-4 Od 0-4 
Gold nis ses v.08! 200 32 13 31 Or1 | 0-0 | 0-0 | 0-0 
Silver* one eee wee gs | 14,188 8,741 9,009 7,501 &1} AL | 3-7 2°0 
Tead* ve wee CWH: 4,204 | 2.244) 3,457 8,235 242 11]; 24) 12 
Zine* : -+ 9 | 3,558 | 2,447 | 2.798 1,932; 20) 12 11 o7 
Timber, (Native) Saini ent: ft.! 156,617 148,938 | 148,506 95,183 97-0 74-0 62-8 i 364 
Fish, Fresh Tb.| 15,499 | 20,588 | 27,498 22,506 | 8-9) 9-7 | 11:2 87 
Rabbit Skins (Exported) | ,!| 5,305! 6,747 | 9,800 6,275 | 380) 32 40 4 
Iron, Pig ... vee awe OWE, 771 | 5,873 | 9,056 | 10,147} 0-4 25 87) 3-9 
Steel Ingots ke ad ie oa. | 8,989 | 8,327 10,719 | oo... | 1:9 B40 aL 
Portland Cement sis ss | 2,374 | 3,778 8,418 | 4,025 145 17 BD : 15 
Beer and Stout ... ae Qal.! 22,253 | 24,845 | 28,308 19,814 128; 13-7 1L6 | 76 
Tobacco... vas .» Ib. j 6,370 | 12,211 14,914 12,580 | 3:7 567 Get 48 
Biscuits... ves ee s | 24,175 | 39,244 | 43,744 34,431 13-9 | 184: 18-0 13-2 
Boots and Shoes ... + pairs, 3,752; 4,174 5,007 6,304 | 2:2 | 2-0 21 | 24 
Bricks _ wale «=. No. 366,985 | 339,721 | 435,631 174,462 ; 210-5 | 159-2 | 179-2 66°8 
Candles... Sa ~ Ib. 5.511} 4,596 | 3,240 1,616 3-2. 22 | 13 { 06 
Electricity . units’ 165,249 | 386,742 | 892,365 [1,243,859 94-8 | 181°3 | 367-1 476-0 
Gas asa “L, 000 ‘Cub. ft.' 4,878 8.465 | 10,555 9,488 2:8 4:0 | 4:3 3°6 
Jam and Preserved Fruit Ib. 27,767 30,396 | 31,498 34,327 | 15-9 14-3 | 13-0 13:1 
Soap ee ve 3, $31,670 +» 37,085 | 52,341 43,439 | 18-2 17-4 | 21-5) 16°6 
Sugar, Refined aie a. ewk.; 1,854 2,373 | 3,038 2,600 1-1 1-1 | 1:2 1°0 
Meat, Preserved ... «  Ib.| 25,501 ! 4,320 , 4,948 5,970 14-6 2:0 2-0 2°3 


- * Estimated contents of ore raised. 
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The statement shows that the annual production of most of the com- 
modities in the list has increased considerably since 1911-13, the principal 
exceptions being frozen beef and preserved meat, coal, metals, maize, 
potatoes, timber, bricks and beer. In some cases, however, the increase has 
not been proportionate to the growth of population, e.g., wool, cheese, 
bacon, jam and preserved fruits, 

In comparison with the experience of the three years ended June, 1929, 
the annual production of wheat, butter, and some other rural products, etce., 
iron and steel, boots and shoes, and electricity was greater, absolutely and 
relatively to the population, during the three years ended June, 1935. 
Annual variations in the quantity and value of the chief rural products 
wool, wheat, and butter—are shown below. A comparison of average 
values per unit is shown also, viz., (a) the average price per lb. of greasy 
wool at Sydney auctions where the bulk of the clip is sold; (b) the average 
price per bushel paid to the farmers for wheat delivered at country railway 
statious—less the cost of bags, but exclusive of bounties and subsidies from 
State or Federal Governments which amounted to 44d. per bushel in 
1931-82, about 3d. in 1932-38, nearly 4d. in 1933-84, and about 53d. in 
1934-85; (ec) in regard to milk used for butter, the average price paid at 
the butter factories to suppliers for milk and cream, is stated as per lb. of 
butter made therefrom :— 


i 
Wool. | Wheat—(grain). . Butter. 
| i} : a ‘Average Value of milk 
a Average price tee ; used. 
Year | Quantity Value to | rie | Value to| bush. at | F 
ais | Grower. | (greasy) |; @0ntity- | sarmer. pouty Quantity. Per Ib. 
i es ; Sydney ' (less cost |! Total. 0. 
| | Sales. i of bags). | butter, 
‘ i ‘ \ me 
\ : 1 | 
000 Ib. £000 j d. |000 bush.) £000 000 1b. | £000 d. 


1911 ;404,655 | 14,085, 8% || 25,088 | 4,113 

1912 326,557 | 12,483, sk || 32,487 | 5,239 

1913 379,450 | 14,487' 98 || 38,020 | 5,988 
1920-21 ; 275,269 | 13,023; 124 || 55,625 | 20,164 
1925-26 402,490 | 26,223 | 164 || 33,806 | 8,590 
1928-29 | 482,920 | 30,879 | 49,257 | 9,85] 
1929-30 | 459,970 | 28,099! 103 || 34,407} 5,448 | 
1930-31 | 427,220 | 13,705; 8! || 63,877 | 5,215 | 
1931-32 / 501,648 | 15,233 8t | 54,966 , 8,130f; 
1932-33 | 532,080 , 16,659! 8% | 78,389) 9,800¢ 
1933-34 | 484,390 | 29,951 | 15% 57,037 | 7,013} 
1934-35 [494,981 , 18,045 | 93 | 48,678 | 7,150¢ 64//145,278*| 5,461 | 94 
1935-36 (a)' 472,000 | 25,700 | 14 || 47,265 | 7,800¢ 1 /'124,500 | 5,700 | 11 


* Madein New South Wales from cream produced inthe State, butter made trom cream imported 
or exported interstate being excluded. + Excluding Government bounty, etc. 
$ Includes Government bountics and subsidies. (a) Preliminary. 


The average price of greasy wool during the three years 1911 to 1913 
was 8d, per lb. and it reached an extraordinary level, 254d., in 1924-25. 
Increased production offset to a large extent the fall in prices in later 
seasons until 1929-80 when the average price declined to 103d. per lb. 
Then a further decline occurred, the average for greasy wool being 8.7d. 
per lb. in 1930-31, and 8.3d. per ib. in 1931-32. The average price of the 
wool produced in 1982-83 was slightly higher, and towards the close of the 
sales there was a definite rise in prices, leading to an average of 15.8d. for 
the season 1933-34. In the following season the average was only 9#d., 
then a substantial improvement took place and the average for 1935-36 
was 14d. 

In 1920-21 the wheat harvest was large and the prices high. Varia- 
tions in the value of the crop in other seasons under review were 
due to changes in the volume of production rather than in prices 
until 1931 when the return was lower than in any year since 1911, 
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though the crop exceeded previous records. The price was much higher in 
1931-32, but did not improve further until 1935, and the farmers have been 
assisted by Government subsidy as shown on page 794. 

Dairy farmers are paid for cream supplied to butter factories accord- 
ing to the amount of butter made therefrom, and since 1st January, 1926, 
the prices of butter have been subject to arrangements for stabilising 
markets, as described in the chapter “Dairying Industry” of this volume. 

The movements in prices of wheat, wool, butter (local sales), and non- 
rural products since 1926 are illustrated in the following graph :— 

WHOLESALE PRICES, SYDNEY, 1928-19386. 
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The quotations for the various commodities, as illustrated in the graph, . 
are as follows :— 


Wheat-—The average of shippers’ and millers’ quotations for bagged 
wheat ex trueks, Sydney. 


Wool.—Average prices for greasy wool based on the actual prices 
realised at Sydney auctions during each month for typical grades of merino 
wool, 


Butter.—-The average wholesale price in Sydney of choicest quality for 
local consumption as fixed by the committee organised for supervising the 
marketing of the butter. 


The index numbers of non-rural produets relate only to seventy-four items 
jneluded in the general index of wholesale prices (see page 732), and no 
highly manufactured commodities have been taken into consideration. 
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INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


An account of the Industrial History of the State up to 1899 appears in 
the “ Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1897-8,” and is continued 
on a broader basis in the “ Official Year Book, 1921.” A resumé of develop- 
ments from 1921 to 1926 appears in the Year Book of 1928-29 and is here 
continued in outline for later years to the middle of 1936. 


1926-27. 

The course of industrial history in this year may be considered in two 
parts, the first terminating and the second commencing with the advent of 
a period of dry weather early in 1927. With this change of weather condi- 
tions was associated a deterioration of business conditions, partly as a 
consequence, but partly of independent origin, and the year did not close 
Juite so propitiously as it opened. 

In the latter half of 1926 activity on the Stock Exchange increased, and 
the steady rise in quotations that had set in early in 1925 was strongly 
maintained. All classes of stocks except Government bonds advanced in 
price, and the contrast served to illustrate the great buoyancy of shares in 
financial and other business enterprises. This development was accom- 
panied by a continued rise in the rates of net profit earned and of dividends 
declared by public companies, but the movement in prices was such that 
the yield to investors from many classes of stock diminished. This rise 
on the Stock Exchange was due to the weight of money seeking invest- 
ment, and further evidence of the accumulation of loanable funds was 
present in the rapid growth of fixed deposits at credit of private eustomers 
in trading banks. 

Although adverse seasonal factors had appeared in October and Novemn- 
ber, 1926, all parts of the State except the southern and far western districts 
received bountiful rains in December. As the growing periods of the 
season’s wool and wheat had practically finished before the dry conditions 
set in, the effects were felt only in a smal] diminution in butter production 
and in the yield of wheat. However, dry conditions again appeared in 
the summer and autumn of 1927 over a considerable part of the hinterland 
and over the whole State from Apri! until] the end of September, 1927, 
becoming severe in July. The effect of this marked change in the seasonal 
factors made itself felt in the outlook for production in 1927-28 and pre 
vented the moulding of financial and business policies on the assumption 
of continued expansion. The autumn and winter lambing proved small, 
a reduced clip of wool was anticipated for 1927-28, and the sowing and 
germination of wheat was retarded. 

As the financial position was sustained by the proceeds of realisation of 
the record wool-clip and of the large wheat harvest of 1926-27, the re- 
action was at first only slight. Until after the middle of 1927 the growth 
of bank deposits and of advances was maintained with no abnormal move 
ment, and there was only a slight fall in the high prices that had ruled on 
the Stock Exchange. However, as money was diverted to meet the 
exigencies of the pastoral season, the expansion in the volume of business 
became Jess regular. These developments, however, were probably not 
unconnected with a slight decline in the net earnings of companies which 
declared their profits in the first half of 1927, though it is probable that 
the reduction was mainly due to factors external to New South Wales. 
euch as the severe drought in Queensland. 
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But, in general, the proceeds of the year’s activities were eminently 
satisfactory, and despite some shrinkage in the various sources of prosperity, 
conditions were outwardly very prosperous. 


The national income, which had increased rapidly since 1920-21, continued 
to expand, the increase for the year 1926-27 being approximately 4 per cent., 
making a total of 80 per cent. in the aggregate aud 20 per cent. in the 
average amount per head in six years. The volume of primary pro- 
duction far exceeded that of any previous year and provided abundant 
employment. This, coupled with the favourable prices realised, made it 
inevitable that business activity should intensify. Bank clearings, which 
had reflected an increase of over 80 per cent. in interbank cheque trans- 
actions from 1921 to 1926 showed a further growth of 5 per cent. in 1926-27. 
The value of merchandise exported rose by nearly £2,000,000, and the value 
of imports increased by over £5,000,000, one-fourth of this latter increase 
being on account of machinery and implements. In addition, building 
activity continued to increase, a healthy feature being a marked expansion 
in the country districts. 


Returns of unemployment, so far as available, showed considerable dimi- 
nution, and stoppages to industrial processes through industrial disputes 
also decreased. Although the State basic wage was not varied between 
August, 1925, and June, 1927, and then only slightly, there was a consider- 
able increase in the minimum rate used in Federal awards, and the average 
rate of wages paid to male adults increased steadily until, at the close of 
1926, it exceeded £5 per week for the first time on record. Concur- 
rently, there was a marked increase in the number of savings bank 
accounts and in the amount of deposits. Though the cost of living had 
risen in 1926, there was an appreciable reduction in 1927, contributed to 
by a slight fall in rents. This latter development was due to the improved 
supply of houses consequent on the steady expansion of building operations 
and was doubtless partly due to the fact that favourable conditions had 
placed an increasing proporticn of home-seekers in possession of the 
amount of deposit necessary for the acquisition of a home by instalment 
purchase. This development in turn exercised an important effect in 
increasing the number of small property owners and stimulated the saving 
of capital in small amounts from many incomes which otherwise would 
have provided little or no permanent accumulation. 


The principle of the 44-hour working week was extended to a number of 
industries operating under Federal awards, and a further important social 
and economic development was the introduction in 1927 of a form of 
child endowment in conjunction with the State basic wage. The rate 
which formerly had been intended to provide the needs of life on a minimum 
seale for man, wife and two children—and as such was the minimum rate 
payable to adult males employed under State awards—was declared at 
£4 5s. in June, 1927, without any children in the family unit, and was sup- 
plemented by the provision of endowment where required to raise the family 
income to a maximum of the basie wage plus 5s. per child per week. This 
provision applied to wage-earners and non-wage-earners alike. 


While action was continued by the Federal Government in promoting 
the marketing of primary products abroad, more especially of dried fruits 
and wine, the State, as a result of opinions expressed at the producers’ con- 
ference in 1926, enacted a law to provide for the more effective marketing of 
any primary product, except wool, in respect of which producers desired the 
benefit of the new law. This action, together with the growing spirit of 
co-operative endeavour, is gradually increasing the economic organisation 
of the primary industries of the State. 
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The maintenance of favourable business conditions throughout the year 
was facilitated by the stability of the general level of prices and by the 
effectiveness of the steps taken to maintain foreign exchanges in a steady 
and satisfactory position. 


The continuance of bountiful seasons had, not unnaturally, been ac- 
companied by “boom” tendencies in certain directions, and the effect 
of these, though never very apparent, became more noticeable in 1926-27. 
There had been a pronounced increase of building activity in the city since 
1928-24, but notwithstanding the stimulus given by extensive demolitions 
for city improvements, the demand for new premises did not always keep 
pace with the supply. Again, city land values rose at a rapid rate, the 
average increase over all land in the city proper being approximately 
40 per cent. in the three years ended 1927. There was, in addition, a very 
large and increasing volume of sales of individual properties at greatly 
enhanced prices, accompanied by considerable speculation. On the Stock 
Exchange values had risen to high levels, which it was apparent could be 
maintained only if a large amount of funds continued to be available for 
this class of investment, and if earnings and dividends of companies were 
maintained at the abnormally high rates that had been reached. 


A measure of artificial stimulus was given by a large increase in the 
annual loan expenditure on account of the various Governments. Further- 
more, a system of instalment purchase (based largely on cash orders) 
introduced from abroad and applied to the acquisition of both necessaries 
and luxuries had been extensively used, and the volume of business had 
thereby received temporary stimulus, placing a measure of encumbrance 
on future income and causing a feeling of uneasiness as to the possible 
outcome of the system should a dry season or a depression of trade occur. 
In one or two instances the financial methods adopted were comparable with 
those of the speculative land companies which grew up before the financial 
crisis of 1893, the system being to offer high rates of interest for fixed 
deposits and to utilise these deposits in extending credit at very remunera- 
tive rates of interest through instalment purchase of goods. 


Though the year had been a period of great prosperity and progress, signs 
of retardation were apparent at its close. 


1927-28. 


Into a situation, already fraught with a small element of danger, there 
were intruded the effects of a severe though short period of dry weather over 
nearly the whole of the State from April to September, 1927. When the 
seasonal position became acute in July and the ratio of advances to deposits 
was decreased, there was a noticeable reaction on the Stock Exchange, 
business conditions generally became less buoyant, and unemployment 
increased. 


But the financial situation, though depressed, did not become strained, 
and though, doubtless, the drought was the proximate cause of the unem- 
ployment and the short business depression which followed, it was evident 
that factors other than these were operating to produce the phenomenon 
of extensive unemployment at the culmination of a period of marked 
industrial activity. 


For, although the advent of widespread rains during October and Novem- 
ber brought an assurance of favourable seasonal conditions, the money 
market continued tight, and a measure of business depression set in 
accompanied by a growth of acute unemployment. 
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Except for the temporary modification produced by the opening of relief 
works over the Christmas period, this unemployment increased steadily 
until towards the middle of 1928, when it assumed larger proportions than 
at any time since 1921. On the other hand, there were favourable trends 
in several important respects, and the year 1927-28 was one of peculiar 
contrasts. 

Despite the continued strong growth of deposits in trading banks, the 
margin of deposits over advances was maintained at a much higher level 
during 1927-28 than for three rears previously, and as the capital of the 
banks had been heavily increased by large issues of shares in the first half 
of 1927, it was apparent that the banking situation was relatively strong, 
and that the financial stringency of 1927-28 was due rather to the imposition 
of restrictions on unhealthy activities and the husbanding of reserves 
against possible contingencies than to depletion of resources. It is possible 
also that the banks, having underwritten the issue of a large Federal 
conversion loan maturing in December, 1927, found it necessary to conserve 
their funds to meet requirements. 

Though general business activity, as reflected in the inter-bank clearings, 
failed to increase in the high ratio that had been maintained in the five 
preceding years, there was nevertheless a slight increase in 1928 over the 
records that had been reached in 1927. Company profits taken on the whole 
showed some diminution, but, towards the middle of 1928, share prices and 
the volume of business on the Stock Exchange improved. In point of fact, 
after the middle of 1928 shares of banks and of well-established trading and 
manufacturing companies rose to a higher level than had been attained 
prior to the decline of 1927. The yield from investments declined mainly 
because of the rise in prices of securities, and rates of interest tended to fall. 
For instance, the price of Government 54 per cent. stocks sold over the 
Treasury counter was raised from £98 10s. to £100, and current reports from 
the Stock Exchange indicated that there was a large yolume of money avail- 
able for investment. 

The growth in trading bank deposits continued unabated, although there 
was an appreciable slackening in the rate of addition to savings bank 
balances. Company flotations and building activity also continued on the 
large sezle of previous years. 

The production of wool, though 10 per cent. less than in the preceding 
year, was still 10 per cent. greater than had been attained in any other 
previous year; the production of wheat was 20 per cent. below the average 
by reason of the drought, but slaughtering activities and the output of butter 
remained at high levels. 

Gencrally speaking, while there was no noteworthy expansion of business 
or industrial activity during the year, ueither was there any marked degree 
of recession from the high standard attained in preceding bountiful years, 
except in the mining industry. 

A elose survey of material conditions does not reveal any factor likely ty 
Le sufficiently potent in its operation to cause the increase of unemployment 
and the depression which occurred. There seems little doubt, however, but 
that the adverse seasonal factor in 1927 operated to cause a degrec of 
uneertainty in the outlook—even apprehension of a protracted drought— 
and that this uncertainty (though removed by the early advent of abundant 
rains) produced some pessimism, which reacted adversely on business enter- 
prise and strengthened the influence of latent factors which, otherwise, might 
have had Jess effect than they really had. Although the value of production 
and the total of wages paid in the manufacturing industry showed continued 
expansion in 1927-28, there was not the same degree of robust growth as in 
the three preceding years and, in point of fact, there was a decline in the 
total number of employees engaged in the industry. 
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It seems certain that (as had happened at an earlier date in other parts 
of the world) the end had come to the artificial stimulus given to busi- 
ness by the rapid extension of instalment purchase through such devices 
as the “cash order,” and there had ensued a period of some slackness due to 
the temporarily diminished purchasing power of the community. Simul- 
taneously the accumulation of loanable funds indicated that business 
eonfidence had waned, probably in consequence of the continued decline of 
world prices coupled with uncertain seasonal and industrial conditions. 


In addition, the anticipation of increases in the tariff, which had been 
under consideration for nearly a year, had led to a large increase in the 
volume of imports of certain goods—notably iron, steel, and knitted goods— 
and certain industries temporarily suspended part of their operations. This 
gave rise to some further uncertainty of outlook, which was again increased 
by the difficulties experienced by certain companies in the motor trades and 
by a suspicion—justified by later events—that certain companies were over- 
trading in luxury goods on insecure credit. 

All these occurrences had an undoubted influence on the events which 
followed. ‘There had been also a succession of whanges in the conditions 
of emr'oyment during 1926 and 1927, the last, introduced in July, 1927, 
being a modification of the principle of the basic wage through the intro- 
duction of family endowment financed by a tax on wages. 

The growth of unemployment set in definitely in August or September, 
1927, and rose to a peak about the middle of 1928, but declined in the next 
six months. Except as regards the mining industry—which was affected as 
to both coal and metals by world-wide causes—there does not appear to have 
been sufficient decline in industrial production nor depression in business to 
xecount for any appreciable part of the pronounced growth in unemployment. 
The causes of this increase seem to have been psychological rather than 
material, and the downward trend seems to be explainable rather by the 
intrusion of factors unrelated to the volume of business and industrial 
activity than to any inherent weakness in the general economic condition 
of the State, except, of course, the mining industry. 

The immediate causes of the unemployment appear to have been a possible 
measure of shortening of staff in face of the uncertain seasonal outlook in 
the latter part of 1927, dislocation in certain industries consequent on the 
sudden increase in volume of imports, and the rapid decline of the coal- 
mining industry. These occurrences alone could scarcely have been sufficient 
to produce the depression, but their effects were apparently intensified by the 
continued operation of causes which had tended to reduce the volume of 
employment in relation to production. These factors were the long-con- 
tinued decrease in the volume of rural employment notwithstanding the 
expansion of output—a trend related to a general movement, viz., the 
continued changes in the processes of trade and industry due to the rapidly 
increasing use of machinery, particularly in rural industries, the rapid 
substitution of the more efficient motor for horse transport, and changes in 
industrial processes such as the partial substitution of conerete for bricks in 
building. 

Added to these were the faets that conditions governing employment were 
rapidly changing, and that immigration from overseas had increased. It 
would appear that, at the same time, there had been a considerable accession 
of unemployed from aeighbouring States which had been visited by depres- 
sion during the period that employment in New South Wales had remained 
plentiful. 

Once started to operate, the influence of these forces could not be suddenly 
arrested, and their adverse effects were increased by the steady extension of 
the depression in the coal trade, which alone produced unemployment or 
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intermittent employment for a large proportion of the employees in the 
industry. Related in some measure to this was the continued depression in 
the iron and steel industry, which was affected during the year by competi- 
tion from accumulated imports. 

It was evident from the facts that up to this time the causes of the business 
depression in New South Wales were mainly adventitious. Production had 
been maintained at a high level and, given continuance of average seasonal 
conditions and normal] stability in oversea markets, there was little likelihood 
that a severe crisis would develop or that recovery would be long delayed. 


1928-29, 


The prospects of a quick recovery in industrial conditions in 1928-29 were 
diminished by a number of internal factors and were finally extinguished 
towards the close of the year by the course of price movements oversea. 

There was early anxiety regarding the wheat crops and pastures, occa- 
sioned by the absence of rain in August and September and the prevalence 
of warm, drying winds in pastoral districts during the latter month. Timely 
falls over the wheat belt in October, however, assured a large harvest, and as 
the wool production was the second highest on record, the high value of 
production from rural industries helped materially to sustain the position. 
In the closing months of 1928 and at the beginning of 1929 signs of some 
improvement were evident, notably in the slight diminution in unemploy- 
ment. But, unfortunately, the continuance of dry weather until February, 
1929, and again from May to August, retarded ploughing and sowing and 
seriously discounted agricultural and pastoral prospects for the ensuing 
season throughout the southern half of the hinterland. 

The supply of money upon the loan markets of the world became depleted 
and the development of adverse conditions both at home and abroad rendered 
Australia unable either to borrow new money or to fund her existing floating 
debts. In January, 1929, the completion of a number of Government 
works threw a considerable number of men out of employment, and in 
the same month, following an award which increased their working week 
trom forty-four to forty-eight hours, about 4,000 timber employees ceased 
work, and the dispute continued until October, 1929, when work was 
resumed in terms of the award. Although the industry was carried on 
meanwhile by voluntary labour, its operations were necessarily restricted, 
with consequential effects on the building industry, activity im which was 
also reduced by the general economic decline. 

The depression in the coal.industry continued and, recognising its in- 
creasingly ill effect on industry, the Government put forward a scheme 
designed to regain lost trade overseas, to retain interstate trade, and stimu- 
late Australian consumption by a reduction in the price of coal. The scheme 
was rejected by the employees as involving a reduction of wages, and on Ist 
March, 1929, all except two of the associated northern mines were closed by 
the proprietors and remained closed for fifteen months. This action left 
12,000 men without employment and was the final factor in raising the 
number of unemployed beyond the level of any previous year of which 
records are available. 

It was not surprising in the circumstances that trading operations, as 
indieated by banks’ exchange settlements, were only equal in volume to those 
of the previous year, showing no expansion. Business of all kinds sutfered 
from the uncertainty of the seasonal outlook in the spring of 1928, by the 
dislocation in the coal-mining and timber industries and the resultant 
inercase in wnemployment in 1929, and finally by the sudden and severe 
break in the wool market in June, 1929, coupled with an intensification of 
the depression that was settling on the rest of the world. This produced a 
sudden transformation in the Australian outlook. 
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The banking position remained strong during the year. Deposits in 
private accounts in private banks increased by £4,200,000, and though ad- 
vances were expanded by £12,400,000 in order to meet the depression, there 
still remained a reserve of loanable funds. 

The prices of stock were maintained generally, and during the greater 
part of the year money was readily available for investment, with a decided 
preference in the final quarter for Government stocks and gilt-edged 
securities. 

1929-30. 


The general economic situation in New South Wales became increasingly 
merged into that of the Commonwealth of Australia and the Australian 
situation into that of the world under the influence of an acute world-wide 
depression which developed with increasing severity through the latter part. 
of 1929 and the whole of 1930. The steady decline which had been in 
evidence in world prices since 1925 began to accelerate rapidly about tha 
middle of 1929, and during 1939 prices reached disastrously low levels. 
Practically every staple commodity and every country in the world was 
affected by this movement and nearly the whole of the goods exported from 
Australia for sale oversea suffered under the decline in prices, which was 
especially severe in respect of our staple exports--wheat and wool. There 
resulted a fall of approximately £13,000,000 in the value of merchandise 
exported oversea from New South Wales in 1929-380 as compared with the 
preceding year. This amount was equivalent to nearly 35 per cent. of the 
income normally earned by the exporting industries, and its loss caused a 
disturbance of the balance of distribution of real income. This disturbance 
was increased by the cessation of the flow of loan moneys from abroad as 
from January, 1929, resulting in curtailment of industries and enterprises 
which had for many years been dependent on the regular introduction of 
new capital into the State. 

An acute industrial depression ensued, which was reflected in a diminished 
volume of business, widespread unemployment coupled with “ rationing” 
of employment, falling prices, lower profits, a severe decline in the values 
of real property and of most securities and investments, and a heavy dimi- 
nution in deposits in trading and savings banks, accompanied by a large 
increase in the ratio of advances. The activities of the manufacturing 
industries (which had expanded almost continuously over a long period of 
years) showed an average diminuticn of nearly 10 per cent., and building 
operations declined rapidly to only 20 per cent. of the volume of preceding 
years. The principal rural industries (except wheat-growing, which was 
affected in some degree by an adverse season) maintained the larze volume 
of ontput of previous years, but were affected by the heavy fall in values. 
The coal and metalliferous mining industries suffered heavy declines. At 
the same time, the earnings of governmental enterprises, such as railways 
and tramways, diminished and the yield of taxation decreased. There 
resulted in this, as in practically every State of Australia, adverse budget 
balances. Bank advances were heavily increased and exceeded deposits for 
the first time in many years. 

In the early part of 1980 the Governnient of New South Wales passed 
legislation re-introducing the 48-hour week, reducing the salaries of mem- 
bers of Parliament and of Government employees, and imposing 1 tax or 
all incomes in order to raise funds for the relief cf unemployment. The 
Federal Government took action to correct the adverse trade balance by 
restricting the volume of imports by prohibition, rationing and the imposi- 
tion of increased import duties. Rates of federal income tax were increased, 
and a sales tax was imposed. 

In February, 1930, the first of a series of Premiers’ Conferences was called 
to devise means of meeting the position. 
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1930-31. 


The economic depression intensified throughout the world during 1930-31, 
and there was a comtinued diminution in business and industrial activity’ 
in New South Wales. 

During the year the volume of activity in secondary industries (as shown 
by factory returns) aud in general business (as measured by bank clearings) 
continued to contract sharply to a point between 30 per cent. and 40 per 
cent. below the level existing immediately before the aecess of depression. 
The decline was in consonance with the decline in value of rural produc- 
tion, which had fallen from £74,600,000 in 1928-29 to £56,200,000 in 1929-80 
and £42,200,000 in 1980-81. 

In particular, the index of bank clearings, which in June, 1980, was 90 
per cent. of pre-depression level, was in the vicinity of 65 per cent. in June, 
1931, Factory employment, which had fallen by 10 per cent. in 1929-30, 
declined by a further 20 per cent. in 1930-31, and the general volume of 
employment fell to about 63 per cent. 

During January, 1931, the exchange premium on transmission of funds 
to London rose from 8 per cent. to 30 per cent., where it remained until 
reduced to 25 per cent. in December, 1931. 

Since the discontinuance of Government loan flotations poth locally and 
abroad in 1929, construction of capital works on Government account had 
been progressively reduced and the unfavourable business outlook caused a 
suspension of practically all new investments on private account. Thus the 
value of new building permits in 1931 was less than one-tenth of the pre- 
depression total, and new company registrations in 1930 and 1981 were only 
a fraction of the totals for previous years. Sales of real estate decreased 
from £54,600,000 in 1929 to £26,100,000 in 198 and to £18,700,000 in 1951. 
The value of shares on the Stock Exchange fell by approximately 50 per 
cent. between July, 1929, and August, 1931. 

In certain other directions, however, the depression was not s0 marked. 
Deposits in trading banks declined by about 10 per cent., and, though 
during 1930 advances exceeded deposits, a more healthy relationship was 
established in 1931. Records of wholesale trade which beeame available 
in the latter half of 1930 indicated a fairly stable volume of turnover from 
that time to the close of 1931. 

Fortunately, the output of primary production continued to approach 
record levels in 1930-31 and, though world values continued to decline, the 
large volume of exports, coupled with the exchange premium, prevented a 
further decrease in rural producers’ returns from the export trade. 

In June, 1931, a conference of Premiers in Canberra resolved to adapt 
the following measures for rehabilitation :— 

(a) A reduction of 20 per cent. in all adjustable Government expendi: 
ture, as compared with the year ending 30th June, 1930, including 
all emoluments, wages, salaries and pensions paid by the Govern- 
ments, whether fixed by statute or otherwise, such reduction tc be 
equitably effected. 

(v) Conversion of the internal debts of the Governments on the basis 
of a 224 per cent. reduction of interest. 

(c) The securing of additional revenue by taxation, both Common- 
wealth and State. 

(d) A reduction of bank and savings bank rates of interest on de- 
posits and advances. 

(e) Relief in respect of private mortgages. 
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Further measures taken to cope with tle depression included (in the 
State sphere) a Moratorium Act, a Landlord and Tenant (Distress Aboli- 
tion) Act, an increase in the scale of taxation for unemployment relief, 
and an Ejectments Postponement Act. As from 1st January, 1931, the 
forty-four-hour week was re-established as the standard working weels 
within State jurisdiction. In the federal sphere there was an increase in 
rates of sales tax and primage duties, and a wheat bounty was provided. 
As from 1st February, 1931, the Federal Arbitration Court reduced the 
basic wage applicable under most federal awards by 10 per cent. over and 
above the cost of living adjustments. During the year the living wage 
under State jurisdiction remained at £4 2s. 6d. per week, while the federal 
basic rate (Sydney) fel] from £4 12s. to £4 2s. 6d. per week, the latter being 
subject to 10 per cent. redrction in most federal awards. 


1981-32, 

Two events of outstanding importance affected the trends of the year, 
By reason of the suspension of the gold standard by Great Britain in Sep- 
tember, 1931, Australian exchanges depreciated further in terms of gold, 
and the continued fall in gold values of exports was nullified. Following 
upon the adoption of the Premiers’ Plan in June, 1931, reductions were 
made in rates of public expenditu~e, ali internal Government loans were 
converted into Commonwealth Consolidated Stock at a reduction of 22} 
per cent. in interest rates, an Act was passed reducing rates of interest on 
private loans (other than overdrafts) and rents by 224 per cent. Rates 
of interest allowed on savings bank deposits, fixed deposits in trading hanks 
and on bank overdrafts, were progressively reduced by the authorities con- 
cerned, 


Export prices and export income (Australian currency) continued at the 
low levels (about 40 per cent. below the average for 1925-29) to which they 
had fallen in 1930-31, and commercial and industrial activity remained 
stagnant, despite the existence of favourable seasonal conditions and a 
record volume of primary production. During the year the volume of 
unemployment and the number of recipients of food relief further increased 
to a maximum, but, though the average number of factory employees fo 
the full year remained practically constant, monthly returns of employment 
in a representative group of the principal factories showed substantial 
increases between September, 1931, and March, 1932, especially in the iron 
and steel trades and textiles. 


The general volume of business (as measured by bank clearings) con- 
tinued to decline steadily, and investment (as measured by building opera- 
tions, property sales, and loans on mortgage) was lifeless. In the nine 
months following the suspension of the gold standard by Great Britain in 
September, 1931, the value of shares on the Stock Exchange rose on the 
average by about 85 per cent. 


The financial position of the State became extremely difficult. Revenue 
from all sources declined despite increased taxation, while heavy additional 
expenditure was required to sustain the unemployed. Although substantial 
reductions were made in certain adjustable expenditure, an increasing 
deficiency developed in the public accounts. The issue of Treasury Bills 
as a means of supplementing cash resources was regulated by decisions cf 
the Australian Loan Council, and the cash deficiency constantly tended to 
exceed the allotment. 

Eventually the position became so acute that external interest charges 


due by the State were not met. The amounts were, however, paid by the 
Commonwealth Government and made recoverable by Cominonwealth legis- 
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lation, the enforcement of which was resisted by the State Government 
and ultimately led the Governor to change his adviserg in May, 1932. Ex- 
penditure of the Commonwealth and State Governments both on revenue 
and loan accounts to amounts approved by the Australian Loan Council 
was financed by the issue of Treasury Bills, which were taken up by -the 
Commonwealth Bank and the trading banks. The accommodation go pro- 
vided for the State increased by £14,809,C00 during the year ended 80th 
June, 1932. 


During the year the basic rate for adjustment of Federal award wages 
in Sydney fell from £4 2s. 6d. per week to £3 16s. 6d. (less 10 per cent. in 
both cases), but the State living wage remained at £4 2s. 6d. The average 
rate of wages for adult males fell from £4 15s. 1d. to £4 12s. 6d. 


In the State sphere there were amendments extending the scope of the 
moratorium, while several far-reaching bills passed by the Legislative 
Assembly failed to pass the Legislative Council. 

The rate of oversea exchange remained on the basis of £180 Australian 
for £100 sterling between January and December, 1931, when a tendency tc 
weakness developed, and the Commonwealth Bank, in exercise of its 
functions as a central bank, took control of the oversea exchanges by 
publicly announcing its willingness to buy sterling exchange at a premium 
of 25 per cent. This rate was maintained through the remainder of the 
year. 


1932-33. 


The average level of export prices improved only slightly during 
1932-33, but there was an increase in the volume of exports, resulting in a 
total increase of 7 per cent., in value of exports of merchandise. As the 
export season progressed this stimulated some improvement in the economic 
position. Concurrently, reductions were made in some Governmental 
charges, in rates of interest on overdrafts, and certain other debts. The 
basic wage rate used in varying federal awards showed little variation, and 
the living wage determined as a basis of State awards was reduced to £3 10s. 
in August, in accordance with the fall in “cost of living,” and thereafter 
they were at approximately the same level. The cumulative effect of these 
adjustments was to accelerate the fall in internal price levels. All factors 
combined to diminish in some degree the disparity between export prices 
and internal costs, the sudden advent of which had been the chief charae- 
teristic in the decline which had begun in the latter half of 1929 and con- 
tinued with increasing severity until 1932. To this fact may be attributed 
a considerable part of the renewed confidence which manifested itself in 
some measure of business revival during the year, though certain other 
local factors and some improvement in the world position contributed. 

The most general indicator of business activity—the index of bank clear- 
ings-——increased from 62 per cent. of the 1926-1930 average in the early part 
of 1932 to 67 per cent. in June, 1933. As this index is based on money 
turnover, and it may be presumed that the average level of prices fell, the 
volume of business increased in rather greater degree. Industrial recovery 
also occurred, though unevenly—coal haulings increased by about 8 per 
cent., the number of factory employees (98 large factories) by 10 per 
cent., while the value of permits issued for the erection of new buildings 
doubled, representing an increase from about 123 per cent. to about 25 
per cent. of the pre-depression values and rather higher proportions of 
volume of building activity in both cases. 


Trade expanded during the year, though again unevenly. The value of 
imports rose from £(stg.)18,800,000 in 1931-32 to £(stg.)23,800,000 in 
1932-33, while the amount of sales from a sample of large factories increased 
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by about 5 per cent. The recorded value of goods sold at wholesale during the 
year increased by £8,400,000, or 7 per cent. On the other hand, the turn- 
over of the principal city retail shops showed little or no increase, though 
it is probable that, allowing for a fall in prices, the volume of trade 
increased slightly. The number of employees in such shops increased by 
an average of 5 per cent. on the basis of the periods April to June in each 
year. 

Railway passenger traffic increased during the year by 3 per cent. aud 
goods traffic by 10 per cent.(largely on account of the increased volume 
of primary production). There was some recovery in motor trans- 
port: the total number of motor cars registered for use increased frorn 
144,000 in June, 1932, to 148,100 in June, 1933 (as compared with 169,509 
in June, 1930), and the number of motor lorries and vans registered for use 
from 38,600 to 48,400 over the same period (as compared with’ 45,300 in 
June, 1930). The average weekly number of new cars put into use inercased 
from 53 in June, 1932, to 90 in June, 1933. 


Savings bank deposits rose during the year by £660,000, substantially less 
than the amount of interest added to depositors’ accounts. Private deposits 
in private trading banks increased by £3,570,000, while advanees remained 
practically unchanged. In consequence the ratio of private advances to 
private deposits decreased from the abnormal ratio of 101 per cent. in 
June quarter 1932, to 97 per cent. in June quarter, 1933. 


Building activity revived, and the value of new building permits recorded 
increased from £1,782,000 in 1931-82 to £3,565,000 in 1982-38, the latter figure 
being about 20 per cent. of the pre-depression average. The value of real 
estate transferred increased from £12,300,000 in 1931-32 to £14,100,000 in 
1932-33, but the amount of mortgages registered decreased from £11,800,000 
in 1931-32 to £8,400,000 in 1982-88. The average prices of shares on the 
Stock Exchange increased by approximately 25 per cent., and the average 
redemption yield of interest on Government stocks decreased from £4 16s. 
per cent. to £3 15s. per cent. between June, 1932, and June, 1983. The rate 
of interest chargeable on Treasury Bills was reduced from 4 per cent. to 
2% per cent., and interest on fixed deposits in banks by 4 per cent., so that 
rates ruling for three months’ deposits became 2 per cent. aud om deposits 
for two years 3 per cent., as from February, 1933. 


The volume of primary production, which had expanded with the onset of 
low prices, attained record dimensions during 1932-88, the output of the 
principal rural products, wool, wheat, and butter each exceeding by far the 
output of any previous year. Though seasonal conditions were favourable, 
this result was due in very large part to efforts of primary producers to 
regain by increased production part of the income which they had lost 
through decreased prices. The price of wool, however, remained at about 
the same level as during the two preceding seasons (8.5d. per Ib., or approxi- 
mately pre-war parity), while the prices of wheat and butter were both 
lower than 1931-32. At the close of the export season, prices of all three 
commodities had fallen almost to the lowest points recorded in the depres- 
sion, but a marked improvement occurred in prices of wool in the middle 
of 1938. Some recovery in prices of wheat occurred a little later, but there 
was only a temperary recovery in butter markets. 

On the whole, the year was one in which the many adjustments com- 
menced in the preceding year were carried on and made more general. 
While there was little actual improvement in the external position, there 
was an appreciable measure of internal recovery due to adjustments. Owing 
to the rise in export prices in the middle of 1933, the financial year closed 
with more favourable indieations for further recovery in 1938-34. 
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1933-84. 

; Wool prices continued to move upward until January, 1934, at which 
time approximately four-fifths of the clip had been sold, and although values 
fell subsequently to their former low level the sales realised £22,000,000— 
an increase of £7,600,000, or 50 per cent. more than in the preceding year. 
The prices of wheat and butter fluctuated considerably, but on the whole 
moved unfavourably, although local prices for the latter commodity were 
increased following upon an agreement under Federal and State statutory 
authority vesting export control beyond the territory of a State and local 
price fixation in duly constituted authorities. Wheat growers were again 
assisted from State and Commonwealth Treasuries pending receipt of a 
report from a Royal Commission appointed by the Federal Government 
to inquire into the position of wheat farmers throughout Australia and to 
recommend a scheme for rehabilitation of the industry. 


There was a remarkable increase in business activity during the year. 
The improvement was general throughout all branches of business, but per- 
haps the most notable and gratifying feature was the progressive increase 
in building activity. In the last six months of 1933, permits were granted 
for the erection of buildings valued at £2,425,000, while in the first six 
months of 1934 the corresponding value was £3,746,000, the total being 
£2,600,000 in excess of the value for the preceding twelve months. 


Trade, both overseas and internal, showed great expansion. Despite some 
lag in the export of wheat owing to the reluctance of farmers to accept 
the prevailing low prices, the increased value of wool caused exports to 
rise by £46,650,000 to £489,620,000 (excluding gold), while imports in ster- 
ling were £1,900,000 higher in value at 24,880,000. Notwithstanding 
further exemptions from sales tax, the value of taxable commodities sold 
at wholesale increased by £2,280,000, while retail sales in large city stores 
were 8 per cent. above last year’s figures, indicating (in view of the lower 
prices) a much greater volume of business. 


Bank clearings (excluding Treasury bill transactions) amounted to 
£700,000,000 as against £616,500,000 in the previous year, while private de- 
posits in trading banks rose from £94,747,000 in June, 1933, to £105,142,000 
a year later. Advances decreased during the same period from £92,144,000 
to £91,414,000, the ratio of private advances to private deposits being 87 
per cent. Deposits in savings banks, £75,700,000 at 30th June, 1934, were 
greater by £8,400,000. 

Real estate, particularly sites favourably situated for business purposes, 
recovered somewhat in value, and transactions were More numerous and 
greater in amount. Sales to the value of nearly £18,000,000 were recorded 
during the year. 

The average number of hands employed in all factories in- 
ereased from 188,500 to 154,000, and the value of the output from 
£124,450,000 to £136,610,000; in ninety-eight of the larger factories the 
employees at 30th June, 1934, numbered 45,100, being 5,800 more than in 
June preceding. 

Following the general revival of business and the repeal of the law which 
obliged employers to pay contributions in respect of family endown.ent, 
a number of companies were enabled to increase the rate of dividend payable 
or to resume payment of dividends. The stock exchange quotations reflected 
the prevailing optimism and moved uninterruptedly upward. Share values 
as measured by the quotations concerning seveuty-five miscellaneous com- 
panies increased by 20 per cent. during the twelve months, and represented 
co cent, above par value as against 26 per cent. below par in September, 
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A further satisfactory feature was the revival of investment in 
mortgage loans on both urban and rural properties. The return on 4 per 
cent. Government loans, including redemption, had fallen from 3.75 per 
cent. to 3.45 per cent. during the year; while bankers’ rates for fixed 
deposits at two years fell to 23 per cent. Under such conditions, a fall in 
mortgage rates was inevitable; large amounts became available at 44 per 
cent., and 80 per cent. of the total amount advanced on first mortgage in 
June, 1934, was at rates not exceeding 53 per cent. Bank overdraft rates 
were from 42 per cent. to 53 per cent, in June, 1934, and the upper limit 
was reduced to 5 per cent. in the following month. 

The discount rates on Treasury Bills was reduced from 2? per ceut. to 
2% per cent. in June, 1933, and in April, 1934, to 2} per cent. As the 
short term local loans of New South Wales had increased to £29,190,000 
during the twelve months ending June, 1934, the relief thus afforded to the 
State Treasury, combined with that arising from the favourable conversion 
of oversea loans, was helpful in reducing the State deficit for the year to 
£3,208,000 as compared with £3,759,000 in the preceding year. Reductions 
were made in taxation, ¢.g., the discontinuance of contributions by em- 
ployers in respect of family endowment without alteration of the benefits; 
the reduction in rates of income tax on companies by 8d. in the £ (in the 
case of mutual life assurance companies by 6d. in the £1); and the reduc- 
tions in rates of the special income tax and wages tax and in certain stamp 
duties. 

Land transport services were improved considerably during the year. 
The inducements offered by faster and more comfortable travelling on 
trains, with the extension of excursion rates, particularly to country 
residents, led to nearly 10,000,000 more passengers being carried during the 
year. The excess of earnings over working expenses in the railways was 
£3,687,000—the highest since 1929, and in the tramway service £704,000— 
the highest return yet attained. Omnibuses (including those operated by 
the Government) carried 925 per cent. more passengers than in the 
preceding year. There was a notable revival in the motor trade and the 
number of new motor ears and lorries registered during the first six months 
of 1934 was double the number in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

Unemployment was reduced from 25.6 per cent. in June, 1983, to 19.2 
per cent. in June, 1984, and its stress was relieved by the extension of the 
system under which part time employment was provided on public works. 
In the sphere of industrial arbitration a potent source of discontent and 
inconvenience was removed in 1934 when living wages determined by State 
and Federal tribunals were brought close to uniformity. Moreover, wages 
remained fairly stable following a decision of the Federal Qourt uot 
to alter standard rates unless there had been an appreciable change in the 
cost of living. 

A most important change in the constitution was effected in April, 1934, 
when a new Legislative Council was constituted by proclamation following 
a referendum. 

1934-1935. 


the process of economic recovery continued in 1984-85, though the 
recession in prices of wool, which began in, J anuary, 1934, proved to be 
almost as rapid as the previous year’s advance had been, and prices of 
wheat and butter in oversea markets remained low. There was some 
compensation in a larger yolume of exports and in better market conditions 
for meat, tallow and other minor items of trade, but the aggregate value 
of oversea exports from New South Wales fell from £A42,200,000 to 
£A37,700,000. 

17147—E 
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Tn contrast, there was a marked inerease in imports from £A82,300,000 
£A40,900,000. The adverse balance of payments was met from the enhanced 
return from the previous year’s wool and funds accumulated abroad trem 
the realisation of exports of earlier years. External commitments were 
met, well as the requirements of a large number of tourists travelling 
to Great Britain for the celebration of the Inbilee of the Iing’s accession. 

Public accounts fer the year 1924-35 showed further progress towards 
valance, Revenue was buoyant and expenditure almost stationary, 30 that 
the deficit was reduced from £3,208,000 to £2,299,000, of which £1,860,000 
represented payments to sinking fund in reduction of public debt. Timpreve- 
ment was disclosed by the accounts of the various State business under- 
takings, notwithstaiding reductions in charges, fares and freights. 

Seasonal conditions were variable. The rainfall was generally sufficient 
in the spring and carly summer. ‘Then there occurred periods of dry 
weather, which caused crops and ‘flocks to deteriorate in some districts, but 
serviceable rains brought relief before serious drought conditions developed. 

The wool sales proceeded steadily though the fall in prices continued 
until the selling season had practically closed. Contrary to the usual 
experience, prices of sheep did not decline owing to a brisk demand for the 
export trade in meat. The wheat crop was smaller than in recent vears, 
and the market conditions were not attractive. Consequently, there was 
a substantial carry-over, and sellers were able to take advantages of the 
higher prices prevailing later in the year. For the fourth season in succes- 


sion wheat farmers were assisted by Government bounty, and it was decided 
that this form of relief should be replaced by an organised system of 
marketing similar to the butter stabilisation plan. 

The volume of dairy production was heavy until the winter months, 
when the output diminished beyond the normal seasunal movernent on 
account of dry weather. Nevertheless, the total producticn of butter was 
not far beluw the peak of 1938-34, and farmers obtained a better price per 
auit of cream supplied to butter tactories. 

At the elose of the year prices of the principal rural products were 
trending upwards and, as costs of production, transport, interest, ete., 
had been to some extent adjusted to lower prices, the outlook fnrther 
improved during the year. 

The amount of fixed deposits in private accounts in private trading banks 
was lower in June quarter, 1935, by £5,000,000 than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1984; deposits not bearing interest were higher by £1,250,000. 
Meanwhile advances increased by £7,300,000, and the ratio of advances to 
deposits rose from 87 per cent. to 97 per cent. The decline in fixed deposits 
was larecly consequent upon increased earnings of public companies and 
anterprises and reductions in rates of interest on fixed deposits. There was 
an apperent tendency to lower interest rates on overdrafts and the average 
rates of interest on first mortgage loans on rural securities declined from 
3 per cent. to 44 per cent. during 1934-35. 

The Commonwealth Government (on behalf or the Loan Council) 
floated loans for public works and revenue deficits. The results of these 
operations furnish a guide to the movement in interest rates. The loan 
in June, 1934, offered a redemption yield of £3 7s. 8d. The terms of the 
November loan were the lowest ever offered for a Federal loan in Australia, 
viz., interest at 8 per cent. with issue price slightly below par and a redemp- 
tion yield of £83 Os. 5d. For a loan in June, 1935, at 33 per cent. the 
redemption yield was £3 7s. 8d. 

With a plentiful supply of funds available for investment, competition 
for good securities on the Stock Exchange intensified when rates of interest 
on bank deposits and the yield on Government securities declined and the 
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dividend position of the companies was gaining strength. Consequently, 
the.index of share values rose month by month. 

There was further substantial increase in property investment; sales 
of real estate rose by 47 per cent., viz., from £18,000,000 to £26,400,000, 
and registered mortgages on real estate from £12,000,000 to £16,600,000. 

Expansion in building was accelerated, and the estimated cost of building 
plans for which permits were sought in the metropolis and country towns 
increased from £6,172,000 in 1983-34 to £10,777,000, the latter figure being 
five times the corresponding value in 1931. The plans in 1934-35 included 
nearly £6,000,000 for new dwellings and £1,800,000 for new business 
premises, 

The turnover in wholesale and retail distributing trades was greater in 
each month, July, 1984, to June, 1985, than in the corresponding month a 
year ago, and employment in retail stores increased by 74 per cent. during 
the year. 

There wa8 not the same degree of expansion in bank clearings as in 
other activities, as they were affected by the lower value of exports. For 
instance, by a decline in the value of wool sold at Sydney auctions—from 
£22,000,000 in 1983-84 to £15,350,000 in 1984-85. Nevertheless there was 
an increase in interbank settlements from £700,000,000 to £726,000,000 
(Treasury Bill transactions being excluded). 

The revival in the import trade, noted above, was concurrent with 
increasing activity in local factories and by June, 1935, employment in 
factories was approaching the peak of the pre-depression year. Establish- 
ments engaged in the production of industrial metals and machinery were 
exceptionally busy, and the output of iron and steel for oversea export, 
as well as for use in Australia, outstripped former records. 

A measure of the extent of economic recovery during the last two years 
may be found in an employment index compiled in 1935 for the first 
time. It indicates that the number of persons in employment (apart from 
working proprietors and persons engaged on their own account) increased 
from 594,000 in June, 1983 (when the last census was taken) to 640,000 in 
June, 1934, and 695,000 in June, 1985. The progressive decline in unemploy- 
ment continued during the year, the proportion of unemployment decreas- 
ing from 19.2 per cent. in June, 1934, to 18.4 per cent. in June, 1985. 

Retail prices and costs of living were remarkably steady throughout the 
year, and there was little change in rates of wages beyond an increase from 
67s. 6d. to 68s. 6d. in the living wage declared by the State industrial 
tribunal. 

1935-36. 

The year opened auspiciously. There was widespread evidence that con- 
fidence was returning. Gains of the past two or three years were being 
consolidated on a broader basis and there was a general revival of business 
enterprise. 

Seasonal conditions were not entirely favourable for rural production. 
Periods of dry weather throughout the year caused the volume vf produc- 
tion to recede slightly from the high level of recent seasons, though 
improved prices for staple products offset any shrinkage in quantity. The 
value of the wool clip alone was higher by about £7,700,000 than in 1934-35. 

Activity in the building trade continued, and the value of projects for 
which permits were issued in the metropolis and country towns increased 
by £3,000,000 to £13;700,000; recorded sales by wholesale traders rose from 
£143,000,000 to £157,500,000, notwithstanding a reduction in the field 
covered by the records; registered motor vehicles increased from 244,400 in 
dune, 1985, to 265,000 in June, 1936. 
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The import trade, which had grown in 1934-35 under the stimulus of the 
high realisations of the previous year’s exports, expanded steadily, showing 
no reaction to the subsequent decline in the value of exports. The in- 
coming trade in each month of 1935-36 exceeded that of the corresponding 
month of the two previous years, and the total value of imports of mier- 
chandise during the year, viz., £34,730,000, was greater by £10,000,000 stg. 
than in 1983-84. 

As a result of greater activity in business and the sustained buoyancy of 
the import trade, the demand for financial accommodation gathered strength 
and bank advances expanded, the June quarter average of private advances 
by the trading banks being £98,700,009 in 1985 and £102,600,000 in 1926. 
On the other hand, fixed deposits began to shrink as funds flowed into 
avenues of investment which vielded a higher return than bank rates of 
interest. 


While these trends indicate that greater use was being made of avail- 
able moneys, they led to a hardening of interest rates, and in March, 1936, 
the trading banks began to offer higher interest for deposits—the first 
reversal of the downward movement in their rates, which had persisted 
since June, 1931. In adopting this policy the banks appear to have been 
influenced by misgivings that a boom was developing, to be followed by an 
inevitable reaction, or that the rising tide of imports would absorb moneys 
required to meet obligations oversea. The export season, however, proved: 
more favourable than anticipated, and the net surplus of merchandise 
exported from the Commonwealth grew from £5,500,000 stg. for the six 
months July-December, 1935, to £13,900,000 for the twelve months ended 
June, 1936. The total excess of exports, including gold (mainly leeal 
production), was £22,600,000. 

Retail prices and wages were fairly stable during the year, and the 
volume of employment continued to improve steadily, The actual number 
of workers in factories surpassed the number in the pre-depression year, 
though relatively to the population it did not quite reach the peak. Tn- 
creasing numbers were absorbed in other classes of employment, and, on 
the whole, the number of persons in employment is estimated to have grown 
to 742,000 in June, 1936, as compared with 695,000 twelve months earlier 
and 894,000 in June, 19383. There still remained, however, a large number 
of persons dependent upon unemployment relief for sustenance, pointing 
to the necessity for measures which would induce the gradual diversion 
of the able-bodied men from part-time relief work of more or less eleemosyn- 
ary nature to productive employment. 


Towards the end of May, 1935, events relating to international trad 
overshadowed other aspects of the national economy. The Government 
of the Commonwealth introduced drastic changes into the Australian trade 
policy with the threefold object of encouraging the local production of 
certain goods (notably motor chassis), of fostering trade within the 
Empire and, on the principle of reciprocity, of diverting the import trade 
in some commodities from present sources of supply, where these countries 
do not purchase Australian products. Naturally these changes had the 
immediate effect of disturbing trade relationships and of evoking retaliatory 
action, even by countries where similar measures had already been adopted. 
Thus an element of uncertainty was introduced into the primary industries 
eoucerned and is reflected in a slight but short-lived recession in the 
index of employment in June, 1936. The true effect of the new trade 
policy cannot be gauged pending the realisation of the current season’s 
exports and the results of trade negotiations now in progress between the 
Commonwealth and other countries. 


© 
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COMMERCE. 


Power to make laws with respect to trade and commerce with other coun- 
tries and between the States of Australia is vested in the Commonwealth 
Parliament. 


The first Federal Act relating to custorns came into operation by proclama- 
tion on 4th October, 1901. The Act, with amendments, provides adminis- 
trative machinery in relation to customs, prescribes the manner in which 
duties are to be computed and paid, and authorises the inspection of 
imports and exports. 


Prior to federation a different tariff was in operation in each State, and 
interstate trade was subject to the same duties as oversea trade. On 8th 
October, 1901, when the Customs Tariff Act of 1902 was introduced in the 
Federal Parliament, a uniform tariff for all the States was imposed, trade 
and conmmerce between the States became free, and the power of the Com- 
monwealth to impose duties of customs and excise became exclusive, except 
that the State of Western Australia was given the right to levy duty on 
interstate imports for a period of five years. 


By the Customs Act certain imports are prohibited, and the prohibition 
may be extended by proclamation to other commodities. The conditions 
under which goods for export are prepared may be prescribed by regulation, 
and the exportation of goods which do not conform to the required standards 
may be prohibited. In terms of the Commerce (‘Trade Descriptions) <Act, 
1905-1983, the importation or exportation of any goods may be prohibited 
by regulation unless they bear a prescribed trade Gescription. 


Matters relating to trade and customs are administered by the Federal 
Department of Trade and Customs which is under the direction of a 
Minister of the Crown. For the assistance of the Minister a Tariff Board 
has been appointed under an Act which came into operation in March, 
1922. The Board consists of four members, including an administrative 
officer of the Department of Trade and Customs, who is chairman. The 
Act prescribes that the Minister shall refer to the Board for investigation 
such matters as appeals against the decisions of the Comptroller-General 
in respect of the interpretation of the tariff; the necessity for new or 
increased or reduced duties, or for bounties; the effect of bounties; pro- 
posals for applying preferential tariffs to any country; and complaints 
that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the protection afforded 
by the tariff to charge unnecessarily high prices. In addition, the Minister 
may refer to the Board for inquiry any questions regarding the classifica- 
tion of goods under by-law items in the tariff or the value for duty of 
goods, and he may request them to report as to the effect of the customs and 
excise tariffs and of the customs laws on the industries of the Common- 
wealth, and on other matters affecting the encouragement of industries in 
relation to the tariff, 


Certain inquiries conducted by the Tariff Board must be held in publie, 
e.g., those relating to revision of the tariff, to proposals for bounties, or to 
complaints that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the protection 
afforded by the tariff, but evidence of a confidential nature may be taken 
in private. 

*15791—A 
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The Commonwealth Department of Commerce was established as the 
Department of Markets in 1924 to supervise matters relating to the oversea 
marketing of Australian produce. Its functions include the collection and 
dissemination of commercial and industrial data, the supervision of the 
grade and quality of goods exported, the investigation of matters affecting 
trade, commerce, and industry, and the control of the Trade Commissioner 
service abroad. The department is under the control of a Minister of the 
Crown. 


Under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act official control is exer- 
cised over the preparation, manufacture, quality, grading, packing and 
labelling of practically all foodstuffs exported, by a number of specially 
trained officers who examine the goods either during the course of pre- 
paration or prior to exportation. 


The distribution abroad of Australian butter and cheese, dried vine 
fruits, canned fruits, wine and meat is regulated by marketing organisa- 
tions vested with statutory powers by the Federal Parliament. The statu- 
tory boards are the Australian Dairy Produce Board, the Dried Fruits 
Control Board, the Canned Fruits Control Board, the Wine Overseas 
Marketing Board and the Australian Meat Board. Control by such boards 
is exercised by means of a licence issued to exporters under which they 
are required to sell the goods in overseas markets under such restrictions 
and conditions as the marketing authorities in Australia prescribe. For 
some products assistance has been given by the Government of the 
Commonwealth in the form of bounties payable on export. Details on 
these matters are given in the appropriate chapters of this Year Book. 


Trade representation abroad is conducted by Trade Commissioners who 
lave been appointed for service in China, Japan, the Netherlands East 
Indies, Canada and New Zealand. The work in London is undertaken 
by the High Commissioner for Australia, and an officer under his control 
is stationed in Paris. In America representation is by an Official 
Secretary stationed in New York. 


At the beginning of 1934 the Government of New South Wales appointed 
a representative in London. 


Sratistics or Iavorts axp Exports. 


Statistics relating to the oversea trade of the various States of Australia 
are recorded by the Federal Department cf Trade and Customs. The 
records of imports as shown in this chapier include those re-exported for 
consumption in other States or elsewhere. Exports classified as “Australian 
Produce” include products of other Australian States which have been 
shipped oversea at ports in New South Wales, but they do not include pro- 
ducts of New South Wales despatched abroad from ports in other States. 


Complete records of interstate trade have not been available since 12th 
September, 1910, when the Customs Department ceased to record them. 
Therefore, the figures in this chapter, except those on pages 842 and 843, are 
exclusive of the large volume of interstate trade, and do not represent the 
total external trade of New South Wales. 
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OveERSEA TRADE, 


Hse, . ‘ F : 
ihe values, as shown in the following tables relating to goods 


imported and exported oversea, are based on the values recorded by the 
Department of Trade and Customs. In the records the value of 
goods imported represents the amount on which duty is payable or would 
be payable if the duty were ad valorem, such value being the sum of ths 
following:—(a) The actual price paid by the Australian importer plus 
any discount or other special deduction, or the current domestic value 
of the country of export at the date of exportation, whichever is the 
higher; (b) all charges for placing the goods free on board at the port 
ot export; and (c) 10 per cent. of the amounts (a) and (b). 


The value of goods exported is assessed upon the basis of their value in 
the principal markets of New South Wales, except for certain commodities 
which are referred to below. 


Since Ist July, 1929, sugar scold in New South Wales for export has 
been valued at the f.o.b. price at which it was sold to oversea buyers, and 
that shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of prices ruling in 
the London markets. Also goods on which bounty or rebate was payable 
on export have been assessed at their market value in New South Wales 
less the amount of the bounty or rebate. 


Since 1st July, 1930, wool sold in New South Wales for export has been 
valued at the actual price paid plus the cost of placing it on board ship, 
and that shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of prices ruling 
in New South Wales. 


Since 1st July, 1982, wheat sold in New South Wales for export has 
been valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which it was sold, and 
that shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of current selling 
price overseas. 

Since 1st April, 1934, butter sold in New South Wales for export has 
been valued at the f.0.b. equivalent of the price at which it was sold, and 
that shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of the current ruling 
price overseas. 


Since Ist July, 1934, flour sold in New South Wales for export has been 
valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which the flour was sold, and 
that shipped on cousignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of prices ruling in New 
South Wales. 


As a general rule, the value of imports is recorded by the Department 
of Trade and Customs in the currency of the United Kingdom, and the 
value of exports in Australian currency. Owing to the operation of 
abnormally high rates of exchange since 1930, the values for the last six 
years are shown in both Australian and British currencies. Rates of ex- 
change, Australia on London, as shown in the chapter of this volume en- 
titled Private Finance, illustrate the variations in the relation between 
these currencies. 


The total value of oversea imports and exports, as recorded by the Custoras 
Department, during varieus years since 1901 is shown in the following 
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table, with the value per head of population. The figures, with the excep- 
tion of those relating to the year 1901, do not include the value of exports 
in the form of ships’ stores. 


: y 
i 
‘ 


i 
Year ended Oversea H <= -| Total Trade 
30th June. Imports. Australian | Other | mae Oversea. 


Oversea Exports. 


Produce, Produce. 


Australian Currency Values. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1901* | 17,560,207 t t 18,210,627 35,770,834 
1911* 27,343,428 29,938,415 2,222,986 32,161,401 | 59,504,829 
1921 72,466,388 48,302,717 4,299,089 52,601,806 | 125,068,194 
1926 | 64,009,919 51,565,742 2,436,072 54,001,814 | 118,011,733 
1929 | 63,491,123 47,170,407 | 2,118,483 49,288,890 | 112,780,013 
1930 | 57,129,636 33,877,534 | 1,884,273 35,761,807 | 92,891,443 
1931 29,817,013 30,346,929 | 1,517,998 | 31,864,927 61,681,940 
1932 23,948,174 33,147,646 | 1,549,907 34,697,553 58,645,727 
1933 29,848,732 44,518,496 | 2,094,381 46,612,787 ) 76,461,519 
1934 32,264,818 39,909,246 | 2,332,759 42,242,005 74,506,823 
1935 40,897,621 35,167,572 | 2,561,660 37,729,232 | 78,626,853 
1936 45,378,652 44,640,164 2,892,036 47,532,200 | 92,910,852 


British Currency Values. 
1931 26,311,411 | 25,745,092 | 1,276,732 27,021,824 53,333,235 
1932 18,797,584 26,058,705 1,223,590 27,282,295 46,079,879 
1933 23,831,322 | 35,562,879 1,674,017 | 37,236,896 61,068,218 
1934 25,760,333 31,865,651 1,364,927 33,730,578 59,490,911 
1935 $2,652,791 | 28,079,600 2,047,865 | 30,127,465 62,780,256 
1936 36,230,461 | 35,645,707 2,311,909 ; 37,957,616 {| 74,188,077 


Per HEAD OF POPULATION. 
Australian Currency Values. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


£s. dad. | £sd. | £s.d. | £s.d; £5. d. 
1901* 12 16 11 + | + | 13 6 6 26 3 5 
1911* 1668 5 ; 1719 7 | 16 8 | 19 6 3 , 8514 8 
1921 34.13 4 23 2 2 | 2113 2 3 3 | 5916 7 
1926 2711 9 22 4 6 | 1 1 0 | 23 5 6 5017 3 
1929 25 11 3 18 19 9 | 017 1) 19 16 10 45 8 1 
1930 2213 7 139 0 ~~. 015 0 | l4 4 0 36.17 7 
1931 11 14 3 1118 6 | 012 0 12 10 6 24 4 9 
1932 9 6 6 1218 2 ! 012 1 13 10 3 22 16 9 
1933 1110 5 17 3 7 016 2 1719 9 2910 2 
1934 12 611 15.5 5 0 17 10 1463 3 : 2810 2 
1935 15 10 6 137 «0 | 019 5 14 6 5 29 16 11 
1935 17 1 «8 1616 1 | 1195! 171710 ; 3419 6 

British Currency Values. 
1931 | 10 6 10 10 2 3 | 010 1 | 1012 4 20 19 2 
1932 7 6 5 10 3 0 | 09 6° 10 12 6 17 18 11 
1933 9 4 0 1314 5 01211 ! 147 4 , 2331 4 
1934; 917 2 12 311 014 3 1218 2 | 2215 4 
1935 12 711 1013 3 015 6 ; 1l1 8 9 | 2316 8 
1936 13 12 9 13 8 4 O17 5 | 14 5 9 | 2718 6 
* Year ended 31st December. + Not available. 


The increase in the aggregate value of trade during the decennium 1901 
to 1911 was the result of industrial expansion, and the increase in trade 
between 1911 and 1921 was due in a large measure to enhanced prices. 


In 1920-21 the value of imports was abnormally high, as a result of 
the prompt despatch of goods ordered abroad during the post war period 
of trade expansion, in anticipation of a curtailment of quantity and pro- 
tracted delivery. After a decline in the following year the value rose 
rapidly and remained at a high level for several years. 
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OVERSEA TRADE, 1900 TO 1935-86, 
Ratio Graph, 


1300 19.05 1910 ID151G 1920-21 (92526 | 1930-31 193536 
The numbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000,000 sterling. 


OVERSEA TRADE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1900 TO 1935-36, 
Ratio Graph. 


1900 T i905 110 IDSA 1920-21 1925-26 4930-31 193536 

The numbers. at.the shie of the graph represent.£ (Stg.) per head. 

‘The diagrams are ratio graphs. The vertical seale ef each graph is logarithmic, and the curves rise and 
fall. according to:the.pereentage.of inereage.or decrease. Actual values are shown by-means of the num- 
bers at.the side of the graphs. 

In 1929-80 there was a decline of about 10 per ecent., followed by sue- 
cessive falls of 54 per eent. in 1980-31 and 29 per cent. in 1931-32, when 
the value (in British currency) was less than 80 per eent. of the value 
in 1928-29. This rapid decrease followed upon measures taken to discourage 
importations in view of the effects of an adverse trade balance upon 
economic conditions in Australia, though it was due in part to a fall in 
prices of the goods imported. 
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Ym 1982-33 there was an increase of 27 per cent., and the value in British 
currency was £5,000,000 greater than in the preceding year, and a further 
increaze of £1,966,000 in 1933-34 brought the value almost back to the figure 
é In 1934-35 the total rose to £32,652,791 and to £36,230,461 


The bulk of the exports are produets of the rural industries, and the 


quantities available for export vary with seasonal conditions. Between 
1901 and 1911 the value of exports, increasing with production, rose by 77 
per cent. During the following decade the industries suffered severely by 
reason of drought and war, which caused a diminution in production, but 
the value of exports continued to rise under the influence of higher prices. 
From 1924-25 to 1928-29 the value was maintained at a high level, though 
a downward trend was evident towards the close of this period. 


In 1929-30 there was a decline from £43,289,000 to £35,762,000, due mainly 
to a fall in prices. The value of wool declined by £11,000,000, wheat and 
flour by nearly £5,000,000, and skins and hides by £1,500,000, while the 
exports of gold amounted to £4,000,000, as compared with £206,000 in the 
previous year. 


In 1930-31 there was a further decline of £3,900,000 and the value was the 
lowest since 1914-15, notwithstanding an increase of nearly £3,500,000 in the 
wheat and flour trade. Wool declined by £2,000,000, skins and hides by 
nearly £1,500,000, and bullion and specie by £2,600,000. These figures show 
values of exports in Australian currency which was depreciated in relation 
to sterling during the year, so that the value of exports in British currency 
was only £27,000,000, which is lower by £8,740,000 than in 1929-30. 

The volume of exports of staple products was very large in 1931-32, 
and, notwithstanding a decline in prices, the total value in British 
currency was £260,000 in excess of the corresponding value in 1930-31. 
The increase in value, aceording to Australian currency, which had 
depreciated further during the year, was over £2,800,000. 


The general level of prices remained low throughout 1932-83 and the in- 
erease of £12,000,000 (Australian currency) in exports consisted of an 
addition of £2,000,000 to the export value of wool, and £10,000,000 bullion 
and specie. <A rise in prices caused the value of exports of wool to in- 
ercase by £8,000,000 in 1933-34 and the value of meat, hides and butter 
to increase by £1,400,000. On the other hand there was a decline of 
£3,500,000 in wheat and flour and of £11,000,000 in bullion and specie. 


In 1934-85 the exports were valued at £387,729,232, a decrease during the 
twelve months of over £4,500,000, due principally to the fall in the prices 
of wool. The export of this commodity amounted to £16,719,987, as 
against £24,235,820 for 1933-34, a decline of over £7,500,000, which was offset 
to some extent by the following increases in exports, viz., wheat, £839,000; 
flour, £526,000; fruit, £194,000; frozen meats, £295,000; tallow, £173,000; 
aud bullion and specie, £24,000. The total exports in 1935-36 amounted to 
247,532,200, an increase during the year of £9,802,968. Commodities which 
showed increases were—flour and wheat, £1,721,000; wool, £5,394,000; hides 
and skins, £1,056,000; lead, £487,000; and buillion and specie, £2,086,000. 
There were decreases in butter, eggs and cheese, £651,000; bran, pollard 
and sharps, £166,000; frozen meat, including rabbits, £429,000; tallow, 
£121,000; and tin ingots, £102,000. 


Quoted in sterling, the value of exports in 1980-31 and 1931-32 was 
approximately £27,000,000, and rose above £37,000,000 in 1932-33. It 
declined in each of the following years, and amounted to approximately 
£30,000,000 in 1984-35. On the average the addition to the sterling value 
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ot exports arising from the premium on oversea exchange was nearly 18 per 
cent. in 1930-31, 27 per cent. in 1931-82, and 25 per cent. since 1982-38. An 
index of the volume of exports 1920-21 to 1934-35 is shown on pages 831 
and 832. 

The monthly movemeut of imports and experts—bullion and specie ex- 
eluded—from July, 1931, to June, 1936, is illustrated in the following 
table :— 


Imports. Exports. 
(Merchandise.) ‘ (Merchandise. 
Month. mes eas ; = : 
1931 | 1982 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 ;! 1931 1932 1933 | 1934. | 1935, 
i i i \ 
1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935. | 198¢ 1932. | 19233. | 1934. i 1935. | 1936. 
= ste *tl A Ey sel Wise 2s Athy si 
Australian Currency Valucs 
, £000. £000. £600. £000. £000.) £660.) £600. £CC0. 2 €C0, £00 
July «| L711 2,243) 2,214 2,856 3,497) 1,469) 1,188; 1,899} 1,268) 1,995 
August .e| 2,285 2,850 2,709 3,731) 3,794 | 1,879; 1,227) 1,989! 1,7C€0} 2,090 
September ...| 1,712 2,500) 2.411) 3,361! 3,517]! 2,343) 3,209) 4,414] 2,193) 3,171 
October «| 2,072 2,513) 2,517, 3,394) 3,817)| 3,640) 3,414) 4,175; 3,780] 4,366 


November ...| 1,828 2,594) 2.581} 3,217 3,533,! 3,551) 3,311 5,871) 3,713] 5,248 
December -..| 1,898, 2,292] 2,238) 2,912) 3,461]; 3,514) 3,670) 3,839] 3,316) 4,794 


January .| 1,770. 2,688) 2,837) 3,534] 4,153|/ 3,077] 3,333] 5,377 3,107] 3,838 
February —_...|_ 1,746, 2,010| 2,385! 2.762) 3,253! 3,802| 3,940] 2,858) 3,933] 5,170 
March... ...] 1,966, 2,269) 2,570) 3,963) 3,799' 2,652| 3,884) 3,514) 2,706] 5,258 
April... —...| 2,002! 2,146] 2,556) 2,780) 3,394), 2,258) 2,054] 1,596: 3,754! 2,123 
May .+| 2,207, 2,288! 2,793] 3,325] 3,816) 1,934) 1.941) 1,475) 2,351] 2,373 
June ... ... 2,245) 2,390| 3,125, 3,195) 3,474], 1,096) 1,739; 1,405) 2,975, 2,127 


23,442! 28,783: 30,9361 39,030! 43,508 30,812) 32,910! 39,362! 34,826, 42,543 


British Currency Values. 
July... ...{ 1,316] 1,791] 1,767, 2,280! 2,792]; 1,202 949} 1,516; 1,08€) 1,593 


August | 1,758) 2,276; 2,163 2,979| 3,029|| 1,05t 980} 1,548] 1,358) 1,669 
September ...}_ 1,317] 1,996) 1,925! 2,684! 2,808]! 1,795) 2,562 8,524) 1,751) 2,532 
October ...| 1,594) 2,006) 2,010; 2.710] 3,047) 2,789) 2,725 3,334) 3,018! 3,485: 


November ...|_ 1,405; 2,071] 2,061 2,568 | 2,820), 2,721| 2,643 41,688 2,964; 4,186 
December --| 1,460) 1,830] 1,787, 2,325 2,764), 2,800) 2,930) 3,065) 2,648] 3,827 
January ...| L416] 2,146) 2,265 2,821) 3,316) 2,452) 2,661) 4,293) 2,480! 3,064 


February —...| 1,397) 1,605) 1,904) 2,205, 2,598) 3.030) 3,146) 3,080) 3,140) 4,128 


March... ...| 1,573) 1,812] 2,052) 3,164! 3,033], 2,113] 3,101| 2,806) 2.160] 4,194 
April... ...| 1,601] 1,713] 2,041; 2,220. 2,710) 1,797) 1,640) 1,274 2,998! 1,695 


May... ..| 1,766) 1,827) 2,229 2,655 3,047! 1,541, 1,550) 1,178 1,877| 1,895 
June... «| 1,796; 1,908) 2,495; 2,551, 2,773 874) 1,388] 1,121) 2.378) 1,698 


—— | | — 
18,399] 22,981] 24,699 31,162 34,737 24,170 26,275 sheet 27,805 33,966 
| 


The volume of exports is greater during the months September to March 
than in the other months. It rises after the opening of the wocl sales in 
August or September, and becomes more active as the wheat arrives at the 
seaboard and the production of butter expands. As a general rule the in- 
flow of imports is fairly even throughout the year. 


MovEMENT oF GOLD. 


The annual values of imports and exports shown on page 816 include con- 
signments of bullion and specie (mainly gold), which in some years were 
very large, e.g., the exports of 1926-27 and 1939-33. These consignments 
are to be regarded as relating to the trade of the Commonwealth rather than 
of New South Wales—even the gold of current production, because only a 
very small proportion of the Australian output is produced in this State. 
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Tn the following statement of oversea trade, imports and exports of 
bullion and specie are distinguished from those of other commodities :— 


! | 
| Imports. ' | Exports. 
Year | / ; F : . 
ended | es | Merchandise. Bullion and Specie. 
POUR «| cater, | BRE lhe —— al 
chandise.| pecié | Imports.'| Austra- Austra- Exports 
| tia lian Pro-| Other. | Total. jlian Pro-| Other. | Total. 


duce, duce. 


' £000 £000 £000 £000 | £000 ° £000 | £000 | £000 £000 | £000 
Australian Currency Valucs. 


26,089 | 1,254 | 27,343 26,657 1,126 | 27,783 3,281 | 1,097 | 4,878 | 32,161 


| 
72,437 29 ' 72,466 | 44,533 4,284 | 48,817 8,770 | 15 8,785 | 52,602 
; | } 
62,630 380 | 64,010 | 48,314 2,421 | 60,735 | 3,252 | 15 8,267 | 54,002 
68,437 503 | 68,940 50,102 2,402 | 52,504 | 10,305 | 6 | 10,311 | 62,815 
64,272 800 |! 65,072 | 47,422 2,880 | 49,802 | 2,072 | 9 | 2,081 | 51,883 
63,281 210 =63,491 | 46,994 2,089 | 49,083 | 177 | 295 206 | 49,280 
56,927 203 | 57,180 29,744 1,884 | 31,628 | 4,134 } She 4,134 | 35,762 
29,538 279 | 29.817 |! 28,885 1.289 ' 80,174 | 1,462 229 | 1.691 ; 31,865 
28,442 1 506 ; 23,948 29,7384 1.078 80.812' 3,414 472 |! 8,886 | 34,698 
28,783 1.066 29,819 82,021 | 889 . $2,910 12.498 1.205 | 13,703 | 46,613 
80,936 1,329 32,265 , 38,602 760 39,362 1,308 1,572 | 2,880 ; 42,242 
1 39,031 1,867 | 40,898 | 33,998 828 , 34,826, 1,170 1,733 2,903 37,729 
43,508 | 1,870 | 45,378 1 41,495 | 1,047 | 42,542, 3,145 1,845 | 4,090 | 47,532 
British Currency Values. 
1981 ..| 26,071 240 | 26,311 } 24,603 1,098 | 25,701 1,142 179 1,821 [ 27,022 
..| 18,899 398 | 18,797 23,325 845 | 24,170 2.734 378 8,112 | 27,282 
22,981 850 | 23,831 | 25,565 710 | 26,275 9,998 964 | 10,962 | 37,237 
24,699 1,061 | 25,760 | 380,820 607 | 81,427 1,046 1,258 2,304 | 33,731 
31,162 1,491 | 32,653 | 27,144 661 ] 27,805 926 1,386 2,322 ) 380,127 
34,737 1,493 | 86,230 | 33,130 836 | 338,966 2,516 | 1,476 3,992 | 87,958 
J 


* Year ended 81st December. 


The Federal Government imposed restrictions upon the movement of 
gold during the war period, and its embargo upon export was not 
removed until April, 1925. In the earlier part of that year the Australian 
pound was at a premium in relation_to sterling, and a large quantity of 
gold was imported from the United States. Subsequently the movement 
was reversed, and in 1926-27 the exports from New South Wales to the 
United States included gold specie to the value of £10,000,000. 


The export of gold again became subject to approval by the Common- 
wealth authorities in January, 1930, and during the last six years large 
amounts have been transmitted abroad. 


Tmports of bullion and specie consist mainly of gold from New Guinea, 
Papua and New Zealand. The imports in 1933-34 consisted of gold valued 
at £999,621 (sterling), silver £61,335 and bronze £146; and included gold 
of the value of £892,104 from New Guinea, £38,939 from Papua, and 
£55,198 from New Zealand. In the following year imports were gold 
£1,475,029, silver £15,755 and bronze £70. The gold included £1,368,409 
from New Guinea, £32,837 from Papua and £58,841 from New Zealand. 
Tmports of bullion and specie during 1935-86 amounted to £1,493,182 
(sterling), of which £1,414,619 was gold, and £78,536 silver. The gold 
included £1,186,911 from New Guinea, £98,086 from New Zealand, and 
£49,521 from Papua. 


The exports in 1932-33 valued in Australian currency were as follows: 
Gold, £13,344,888; silver, £352,934; and bronze £5,263. The shipments to 
the United Kingdom were valued at £11,436,094 and to the United States 
at £2,199,406. ' 
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In 1933-34 exports consisted of gold £2,646,457, silver £230,835 and bronze 
£9,794. The ageregate value was £2,879,586, and shipments to the United 
Kingdom were valued at £2,808,996, 

Exports in 1934-35 amounted to £2,908,508, of which £2,774,205 was gold, 
£127,774 silver, and £1,529 bronze. Of the gold the United Kingdom took 
£2,769,479. 


The total value of bullion and specie exported in 1935-36 was £4,989,562, 
of which £4,857,283 was gold. Of the latter the United Kingdom took 
£965,983, France, £801,893, and the United States of America, £8,589,407. 


DiREcTION oF TRADE, 


The direction of the cversea trade of New South Wales is indicated in the 
following statement, which shows the value of imports to and of exports 
from the principal countries during the years ended 30th June 19381, 1935, 
and 1936. Particulars regarding the imports relate to the country of origin 
and the values of imports and exports are expressed respectively in British 
and Australian currencies :— 


Oversea [mports (Country of Origin). Oversea Exports, 
Country. ——" ig z e 
1°80-81, 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1980-31. 1934-35, | 1985-33, 
[Seed 
£ stg, £ ste. £ stg. £A £A £A 
United Kingdom ... «| 9,555,820 | 12,558,336 | 18,166,663 | 11,284,859 | 16,491,824 | 16,111,579 
Canada See »| 682,625 | 1,682,609 | 2,192,466 394,235 506,172 568,253 
South African Chistoms | 
Union ... way aay 51,068 89,794 161,404 124,264 110,591 126,072 
India and the East «| 2,000,835 | 1,846,106 | 1,968,106 574,962 916,880 825,386 
New Zealand oe wee 480,728 675,369 756,319 | 1,948,052 | 2,274,599 | 2 782,849 
*South Sea Islands an 406,745 | 1,718,347 | 1,722,179 | 1,003,791 | 1,069,989 | 1,376,760 
Other British Possessions... 170,021 157,184 281,373 178,262 239,014 606, 418 
Total, British ws. 18,196,742 | 18,677,745 | 20,248,510 | 15,508,425 | 21,759,069 22,847,817. 
ee | rt | ne |e —— 
Belgium... oe en 134,344 225,016 261,039 ) 1,475,188 | 2,567,275 | 3,829,371 


France sen tee ead 748,868 414,194 392,216 3,442,569 2,096,138 3,024,567 
Germany ... eae ae 800,034 953,187 1,264,055 | 2,245,412 722,530 1,015,973 


Italy ory one we 280,183 210,896 141,299 1,210,873 469,041 413,888 
Netherlands one Sal 442,688 260,827 302,856 111,162 | 568,917 482,703 
Norway... one eat 72,827 196,659 184,202 16,089 | 2,222 4,368 
Sweden see eae <i 355,659 336,174 356,081 26,507 62,012 54,783 
Switzerland... eee ae 338,333 199,833 | 245,333 14,646 152,805 82) 825 
Other European... 390,896 600,084 | 2L;205 101,982 | 783633 | 1,169,516 
United States and Hawaii,..| 5,583,007 | 5,305,178 | 6,393,805 | 1,561,860 | 1,832,989 | 6 404, 579 
Japan a | 1,108,229 2 117, 485 2,220,439 4,297,418 | 4,746,945 6 928, 664 
Netherlands ‘Past Indies a} 1,864,395 1, 854,917 1,981,341 362,412 408,025 397, 582 
China and other Eastern | 

Countrics oes bee 188,707 275,751 637,015 898,504 | 1,667,654 | 1,373,616 
South Sea Islands .. ‘ 34,711 18,817 961 208,515 821,162 362,226 
Other Foreign Countries | 276,721 248,038 173,668 383,420 68,815 138,722 

|_| z 
Total, Foreign «..{ 12,419,602 } 13,211,506 | 15,197,605 | 16,856,502 | 15,970,163 | 25,184,883 


i 
\ 


Outside Packages and Con- 
tainers on one 695,067 768,540 F8A,846 | aes ave 
| 


Total, All Countries ...| 26,311,411 | 32,652,791 | 36,230,481 | 31,864,927 | 37,729,282 | 47,582,260 
| 


* Includes New Guinea and Papua. 


In the oversea trade of New South Wales the value of the goods toe and 
from the United Kingdom exceeds the trade with any other country. In 
1935-86 Imports valued at £13,166,663 or 36:3 per eent. of the total imports 
were the products of the United Kingdom. Exports shipped to that country 
were valued at £16,111,579, representing 33.9 per cent. of the total exports. 
The corresponding proportions in 1921 were imports 45.5 per cent. and 
exports 89.2 per cent. The figures shown in respect of trade with the United 
Kingdom are exclusive of imports from and exports to the Irish Free State. 
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eo 


> consisted of imports valued at £3,770,141 cr 10.4 per cent., and 
eaports valued at £10,087,238 ov 21.2 per cent. The value of imports from 
the Continent of Europe in 1920-21 was £5,546,598, the value of exports 
thereto was £7,945,366, and the relative proportions were 7.6 per cent. of 
imports and 15.1 per cent. of exports. 


OVERSEA IMPORTS, COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1910 TO 1935-36. 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £100,000 sterling. The diagram is a ratio graph, 
The vertical scale is logarithmic, and the curves rise and fall according to the percentage of increase 


or decreasc. Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


The interchange between New South Wales and British countrics usually 
shows a pronounced excess of imports from the United Kingdom, Canada, 
India and Ceylon and an excess of exports to New Zealand and the South 
Sea Islands. In 1932-33, when a large amount of gold was shipped, and in 
1933-34 and 1934-35 there was an excess cf exports to the United Kingdom. 
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Trade with most of the foreign countries with which the interchange is 
large, ¢.g., France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Japan, results in an 
excess of exports. In contrast there is an excess of imports from the United 
States and Netherlands East Indies. 


The folowing statement shows the value in British currency of British 
and foreign oversea imports in each of the last eight years as compared 
with the annual average values in the four quinquennial periods between 
1911 and 1931. 


Value of Oversea Imports, according to Conntry of Origin—Annual Average. 
(British Currency) 


Period. | | | | | Total 
| Unitea | Other | Total |Continent, United | + Other Total | Imports 
Kingdom| British | British | of ‘States of; Japan. | Foreign| Foreign| 


Countries| Empire | Europe. ; America ' |Countries Countries 
| ! | ! | 


£000 | £000; £600; £000; £000] £060! £000 | £000; £000 
1911 to 1915-16* ...14,006 | 4,459 |18,465 | 4,541 | 5,479 662 . 1,393 | 12,075 | 30,540 
1916-17 to 1920-21 | 17,227 i 7,370 |24,597 | 2,825 |11,979 | 2,747 | 2,938 | 20,489 | 45,086 
1921-22 to 1925-26 | 25,068 | 7,396 | 32,464 | 5,674 |14,405 | 1,951 | 2,884 | 24,914 | 57,378 
1926-27 to 1930-31 | 21,705 | 7,566 | 29,271 | 6.802 | 14,210 | 2,075 | 3,570 | 26,657 | 56,1897 
1928-29 ++-/28,619 | 8,449 | 32,068 | 7,760 |16,884 | 2,391 | 4,388 | 31,423 | 63,491 
1929-30 «122,200 | 7,246 129,446 | 7,143 13,947 | 2,080 : 3,904 | 27,074 |57,130T 


| 
1930-31 ...| 9,555 | 3,642 |13,197 | 3,564 | 5,582 1,108 | 2,165 |12,419 | 26,311 
1931-32 ...| 6,791 3,242 | 10,033 | 2,481 | 3,278) 1,141 | 1,403 | 8,303 | 18,797T 
1932~33 ...| 9,266 | 4,241 | 18,507 | 3,180 | 3,524 | 1,531 | 1,534 | 9,719 | 23,831T 
1933-34 ..., 10,013 | 4,804 | 14,817 | 2,912 | 3,679 | 1,600 | 2,157 | 10,348 | 25,760} 
1934-35 .-/ 12,559 | 6,119 | 18,678 | 3,396 | 5,304 | 2,117 | 2,395 | 13,212 | 32,653¢ 


1935-36 ...| 18,167 | 7,082 | 20,249 | 3,768 | 6,892 } 2,220 | 2,817 | 15,197 | 36,2307 


Per cent. of Total Oversea Imports. 


1911 to 1915-16* ...| 45-9 | 6 | 


[ 1 | 

| 45-9) 146] 60-5; 149! 17:9) 22) 45] 39-5 | 160 

1916-17 to 1920-21 | 38:2) 16-4 | 546) 62) 266° 61, 65 | 45:4/ 100 
1921-22 to 1925-26 | 43-7 129! 566| 99) 251° 34) 50] 43-4) 100 
1926-27 to 1930-31 | 388!) 135} 523/ 122) 254 37! 64] 47-7; 100 
1928-29 ..., 372|) 133) 50:5; 122] 266; 38] 69/ 495) 100 
1929-30 .... 393! 128! 521/ 126, 247) 3-7] 69] 479] 100 
1930-31 ...| 373) 142] 515! 139] 218) 43] 85) 48:5] 100 
1931-32 ..., 370 | 177| 547] 135] 179, 62| 77] 453] 100 
1932-33...) 39:9 182) 581] 135) 152! 66; 66] 419] 100 
1933-34 .... 398/) I91| 589) 16] 146! 64/ 85] 41-1) 100 
1934-35 ...| 394) 192) 5686) 107| 166, 66) 75) 414/ 100 
1935-36 ...| 388) 183| 571, 106| 180 7 63) 80) 429; 100 


* Calendar years 1911 to 1913, and years ended 30th June, 1915 and 1916, 

fIncludes outside packages since Ist January, 1930, not included in previous columns viz., £610,219 in 
January-June, 1930, £695,067 in 1930-31, £461,244 in 1931-32, £604,652 in 1932-83, £595,497 in 1933~34, 
£763,540 in 1934-25, and £784,346 in 1935-36. 


The imports of British origin represent 57 per cent. of the total, 
and about two-thirds of the British goods are imported from the United 
Kingdom. The proportion of imports from the continent of Europe, which 
had risen slowly up to 1930-31, declined from 11.6 per cent. to 10.6 per cent. 
in 1935-36. Importations from the United States increased very rapidly 
during the war period and represented 26.6 per cent. of the total in 
1928-29. There has since been a decline to 18 per cent., but this country 
still ranks second as a source of imports. The proportion of Japanese goods, 
formerly between 3 per cent. and 4 per cent. has increased to 6.3 per cent. 
The bulk of the goods classed as “other foreign” are imported from Nether- 
lands East Indies, the proportion in 1935-36 being 5.6 per cent. 
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The following comparison relates to the annual value in Australian 
currency of oversea exports from New South Wales to British and foreign 
ountries since 1911:— 


Value of Oversea Exports to British and Foreign Countries~—Annual Av erage.’ 
(Australian Currency) | 
2 j j { Total 
Period. United | Other | Total |continent! United Other | Total Exports 
Kinedom British | British | of — ‘States of | Japan. | Foreign | Foreign 
= eae Empire | Europe : America Countries| Countries 
i L i l 
£000 | £000 £000 | £000 £000 , £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 
1911 to 1915-16* ...'13,212 , 5,069 18,281 | 8,117 4,002 | 1,335 | 1,678 | 15,127 | 33,408 
1916-17 to 1920-21 22,279 |11,778 34,057 | 3,319 | 6,688 | 2,805 | 2,722 | 15,654 | 49,711 
| | | | | | | 
1921-22 to 1925-26 | 16,614 | 6,217 , 22,831 | 14,656 | 5,109 5,066 2,002 | 26,833 | 49,664 
' \ 1 i 
1926-27 to 1930-31 | 12,983 | 5,364 | 18,347 | 14,967 | 5,714 , 5,098 | 2,176 | 27,955 | 46,302 
I | 
1928-29 | 13,011 } 6,037 19,048 | 17,732 | 3,166 | 6,391 | 2,952 | 30,241 | 49,289 
i i 
1929-30 .| 11,623 | 5,566 17,189 |10,886 | 3,391 ,785 | 1,511 | 18,573 | 35,762 
i | | 
1930-31 .| 11,285 | 4,223 15,508 | 8,632 | 1,555) 4,297 1,873 , 16,357 | 31,865 
| | | ' 
1931-32 ...| 13,698 | 4,342 | 18,040 | 6,417 3,189 | 5,048 | 2,004 | 16,658 | 34,698 
1932-33 ...| 22,846 | 4,625 | 26,971 | 8,938 | 2,983 | 4,642 | 3,079 | 19,642 | 46,613 
1933-34 ...| 16,123 | 4,663 | 20,786 | 12,979 | 1,190 | 5,996 | 1,291 | 21,456 | 42,242 
i ! 
1934-35 ... 116,492 | 5,267 | 21,759 | 7,425 | 1,328 | 4,747 | 2,470 18,970 37,729 
1935-36 sil 16,111 | 6,236 | 22,347 | 9,579 | 6,402 929 | 2,275 | 25,185 | 47,532 
Prr Cant. or Toran Oversea Exror 
| | 
1911 to 1915-16* ...! 39-5 15-2 54-7 | 24:3) 120) 40 5-0 453 | 100 
1916-17 to 1920-21 448 / 23:7! 685; 67) 135] 58)/ 55) 315, 100 
1921-22 to 1925-26 33:5 12:5 46-0 | 295) 10:3: 10-2 40) 540; 100 
1926-27 to 1930-31 28-0 11-6 39-6 | 32-3 12-3 11-0 4-8 60-4; 100 
1928-29 26-4 12-2 38-6 36-0 H 6-4) 13-05 6-0 61-4 | 100 
1929-30 ee, 325) 15-6 48-1! 304 9-5 7:8 4:2) 81-9 | 100 
1930-31 35°4 13°3 48°7 27-1 4:9 13°5 5-8 51°3 100 
1931-32 e| 39° 12°5 52-0 18°5 9-2 14:5 5:8 48:0} 100 
1932-33 47-9 10-0 57-9 19-2 6-4 9-9 6-6 42-1 100 
1933-34 38-2 | 11-0 49-2 30°7 2°8 14:2 31; 508 100 
1934-35 43°7 14:0 57:7 19-7 35, 12°6 65 42:3 | 100 
1935-36 33°9 13-1 47-0 | 20-2 13-5 14°6 47 53:0} 100 


* Calendar years 1911 to 1913 and years ended 30th June, 1915 and 1916, 


In 1988-84 exports to British countries declined below 50 per cent., and 
those to the Continent of Europe increased absolutely and relatively in 
consequence of a rise in prices of wool which is the principal item of 


trade. 


In 1934-85 there was a considerable decline in the total export 


trade of the State due, principally, to the fall in the prices of wool. 
British countries which take a greater variety of products took nearly 58 


per cent. of the exports and the Continent of Europe 19.7 per cent. 


In 


1935-86 there was an increase of £5,394,000 or 32 per cent. in the value of 
wool exported and the proportion of total exports taken by the United 
Kingdom fell to 33.9 per cent., the lowest point since 1928-29. 
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The United States of America, which usually provides more than one-fifth 
of the imports, has taken only a small proportion of exports except when 
gold of considerable value is included, e.g., £10,000,000 in 1926-27, 
£2,000,000 in 1981-82 and 1982-33, and £8,589,467 in 1935-36. 

In the trade with Eastern countries the value of imports exceeded 
£9,000,000 in 1920-21 and 1929-30, and then declined. In 1935-36 it was 
over £6,800,000. Exports, on the other hand, increased and in 1985-86 
the value was £9,525,000, as compared with £5,346,000 in 1920-21 and 
£6,125,000 in 1980-31. 

Excluding the export of bullion and specie, the distribution of the mer- 
chandise exported during 1934-85 was as follows:—British countries 54 per 
cent., including 34 per cent. to the United Kingdom; and foreign countries 
46 per cent., including 21 per cent. to Europe, 14 per cent. to Japan, and 
4 per cent. to the United States of America. 

In 1985-86 the corresponding proportions were British 50 per cent., United 
Kingdom 85 per cent., Europe 22 per cent., Japan 16 per cent. and United 
States 7 per cent. 
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A classification of the oversea goods imported into New South Waies 
during 1928-29 and the last three years is shown in the following table. 
The items are grouped in accordance with a statistical classification of 
imports adopted by the Department of Trade and Customs, and values are 
expressed in British currency. 


Classification of Oversea Imports. | 1928-29, 1933-34, | 1934~35, 1935-86. 
Letg. | Lstg. £ stg. £ stg. 
Foodstuffs of Animal Origin... 1,126,588 | 429,743 613,118} 732,817 


Foodstufts of Vegetable Origin, Bever- 


ages (non-alcoholic), etc.. 3,445,517 | 1,741,328 1,763,894, 1,844,278 


Spirituous and Alcoholic Liquors es 1,040,186 293,352 379,645} 484,852 
Tobacco and Preparations thereof ...| 1,905,452 | 487,636 1,008,640) 3,175,976 
Live Animals 118,384 | 52,546 105,788 88,749 


Animal Substances not F oodstufts. 

Vegetable Substances and Unmanu- 
factured Fibres ts 

Apparel .. te ive ves 

Textiles . 

Yarns and. Manufactured Fibres 

Oils, Fats, and Waxes... vas 


665,708 | 485,767 385,708} 471,579 


1,776,112 705,200 1,103,782) 1,191,411 
w| 2,512,082 460,741 569,577 607,560 
--| 10,031,607 | 4,577,582 5,410,436; 5,149,719 
2,280,143 | 1,014,276 1,119,585] 1,062,704 
4,393,111 | 1,778,418 1,810,188) 2,244,333 


Paints and Varnishes . 397,543 207,068 260,355; 297,767 
Stones and Minerals (including Ores 
and Concentrates) 402,354 174,354 213,795 245,919 


Machines and Machinery... 
Metals and Metal Manufactures other 
than Machinery .| 10,996,937 | 3,053,999 4,570,18]) 5,421,004 


7,206,591 | 2,048,004 | 2,956,920} 4,099,735 


Rubber and Rubber Manufactures «| 1,219,534 278,263 400, 747 532,757 
Leather and Leather Manufactures ... 168,033 31,390 40,939 55,047 
Wood and Wicker... 2,555,612 616,237 842,988 835,335 
Earthenware, China, Glass, ete. 1,159,811 440,397 598,440 698,319 
Paper... «| 2,346,801 | 1,274,727 1,456,174) 1,568,036 
Stationery and Paper Manufactures 1,282,106 589,873 720,053) 777,662 
Jewellery, pe cae and Fancy 

Goods i 1,342,620 336,420 466,046) 552,26 
Optical, Surgical, and Scientific In- 4 

struments ... one 891,186 702,866 721,974 794,150 


Drugs, Chemicals, and Fertilisers 


1,828,559 | 1,326,191 1,414,925, 1,594,712 
Miscellaneous ets 


2,188,098 | 1,047,356 | 1,464,495) 1,426,252 
& 


Outside Packages and Containers 595,497 763,540 784,346 
Bullion and: Specie ie ais Ps 210,523 | 1,061,102 1,490,854] 1,493,182 
Total Imports ... .--| 63,491,123 | 25,760,333 | 32,652,791] 36,230,461 


* Not recorded, 
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During 1935-386 the group consisting of machinery, metals and metal 
manufactures was credited with £9,520,739, or 26 per cent. of the imports. 
Next in order was the group, apparel, textiles and yarns with £6,819,983,. 
or 19 per cent.; then foodstuffs, spirituous liquors and tobacco, £4,287,923, 
or 11 per cent.; paper and stationery, £2,345,698, or 6 per cent.; and oils, 
fats and waxes, £2,244,333, or 6 per cent. Of the increase of £3,577,670 
in the total imports during 1935-36 machines and machinery accounted 
for £1,142,815; metals and metal manufactures, £850,828; oils, fats and 
waxes, £434,145; drugs, chemicals and fertilisers, £179,787; and tobaeco 
and preparations thereof, £167,336. There were increases in all other 
groups except live animals, textiles and yarns, and wood and wicker. 


The value of imports in the textile group in 1928-29 was over £14,809,000. 
It fell below £6,000,000 in 1930-31, but subsequent fluctuations were not so 
pronounced as in other large groups, such as metals and machinery. A 
comparative statement of the principal items in the textile group and in 
smaller groups such as paper, fancy goods, etc., is shown below :— 


Items, | 1923-29, 1932-33. | 1938-34. 1934-85. | 1935-36. 

£ stg. £ stg. £ stg. £stg. £ stg. 
Socks and stockings awe £ 798,114 4,208 4,389 | 9,124) 18,856 
Piece goods bee we & 7,874,705 3,921,522 | 3,719,887 | 4,306,912) 3,964,920 
Floor coverings ... «. — £| 1,066,508 | 266,432 354,820 | 476,568) 562,223 
Bags and sacks .., we.  £ 1,239,308 671,848 | 552,391 449,569, 514,567 
Yarns ses a aah £| 952,427 485,571 415,970 599,476) 487,009 


Other apparel, textiles, ete, £/ 2,897,770 | 1,021,057 | 1,005,142 | 1,257,953 1,277,408 


Total apparel, etc... £114,823.832 , 6,370,638 : 6,052,599 7,099,602, 6,819,983 


(tons: 75,486 55,537 60,466 | 82,502 
Printing paper... 
£| 1,440,864 | 803,532 744,018 860,116 933,214 
Books (printed) ... «= &| 533,999 284,484 | $25,933 363,242, 417,925 


Glass and glassware «.  £) 529,253 | 136,903 


167,793 | 226,813) 273,907 


Jewellery and precious £ 88,086 117,315) 150,190 
stones. i 


' 
Cinematograph films ... £| 229,072 484,049 449,494 | 388,231, 433,436 


493,445 95,235 


| 
} 


The group comprised by metals, machinery and other metal manu- 
factures was formerly the most mmportant in point of valuc. In 1928-99 
the value was £18,203,000, and it was only £2,660,000 in 1931-32. In 
1935-36 it rose to £9,520,739, and held first place during that year, A 
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summary of the principal items in the group is shown below, with similar 
details relating to petrol and lubricating oil, rubker, timber and copra. 


( 
Items, | 1928-29. | 1933--34, 1934-35, 1935-36. 


| 
i 


Electrical Machinery and Appliances f 3,442,023 881,758 | 1,258,345 
| | % 
Other Machinery ... es Rie £ 3,764,568 1,166,246 | 1,698,575 | 2,543,205 


if 


| i 
Total, machinery... £. 7,206,591 ; 2,048,004 | 2,956,920 | 4,099,735 


| 
| | } 
eo 
: ' \ 
Parerae (No.| 6,719 529 953 | 711 
Motor car—Bodies ... 1 690,461 39,817 74,985 | 62,476 
fipccine' a bled JNO, 33,559 7,232 | 14,787, 21,897 
Beene eae ‘¢| 2,973,573 | 595,321 | 1,171,311 | 1,628,290 
: No. | 2,641 202 510 621 
Assembled ...9 ““"p'  417;593 | 37,953 | 86,223 | 108,852 
Other vehieles and parts sai £ 1,292,538 299,843 476,074 573,029 
ene i ef | 
Total, vehicles and parts £ 5,374,095 | 972,934 | 1,808,593 | 2,367,647 


—— ns 


ed | 1,478,360 | 598,406 | 709,871 | 821,440 
Tron and steel—Plate and sheet oat €) 1/250,034 564,878 | 703,283 870,516 


Other oo... £| 567,186 | 259,536 | 409,059 358,185 
: fewt.| 556,256 | 128,459 | 150,579 | 87,1 
Pipesand tubes... vee) | 671/207 | 134,076 | 174,101 | 126,673 


i | 
Other metals and metal manufactures £) 3,134,377 | 1,122,575 | 1,475,145 | 1,702,983 


fowt.) 576,414 | 227,475 | 349,643 | 366,817 
tt 651,683 65,319 | 183,630 | 200,386 
. |72,200,636 59,823,191 |64,105,347 /73,640,100 
| 2,697,151 | 815,749 ; 832,209 | 1,115,888 
. 126,980,605 |25,530,528 [25,228,128 |28,556.639 

378,348 | 263,974 | 246,755 | 295,967 
6,576,245 | 4,960,548 | 5,171,037 | 5,045,217 


Copra 4 
£ 
£ 
£ 526,596 246,598 240,195 249,519 
F 
£ 


Oils—Petroleum spirit, etc. 


Py crude 


Lubrieating (mineral) 


125,659 | 94,519 | 108,579 | 180,342 
626,443 | 176,136 | 292,184 | 410,306 
1,282,042 | 83,172 | 101,818; $8,743 
174,853 6,508 9,928 6,404 
; 000 sup. ft.) 179,595 | 125,628 | 166,124 | 192,57 
ane Meera see nf £ 1,821,245 | 491,271 | 682,284 | 666,786 


i 


Bubber—Crude and waste ies 


Tyres, pneumatic 


Notwithstanding a marked increase as compared with the previous year, 
the value cf imports of vehicles and parts in 1935-86 was nearly £3,007,000 
below the value in 1928-29. The quantity of petrol, refined and crude, 
imported in 1935-36 was 8 per cent. greater than in 1928-29, but the value 
was 54 per cent. less owing to decreases in prices. 

The number of vessels (other than yachts, launches, etc.), included in 
the imports was twelve in 1928-29, three in 1932-33, five in 1933-84, seven 
in 1934-35, and 8 in 1935-36; this item is included in the miscellaneous 
group. 
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The imports of foods and narcotics consist for the most part of tropical 
products, tinned fish, spirits and tobacco. Details are shown below, the 
values being stated in British currency: — 


Items. | 1928-29, 1933-34, 1934-35, | 1935-36, 
1 
Ib. [12,257,172 | 7,940,823 |10,338,735 |13,120,711 
Fish, in tins cay oes 
£| 568,319 216,611 294,612 356,557 
| | 
7 fe: |28,732,712 | 26,646,449|27,809,304 |26,752,815 
fea, Per 
l £) 2,114,514 | 1,286,450 | 1,268,997 | 1,288,627 
gal. 650,133 215,491 288,721 | 399,183 
Whisky : i 
£ 744,358 234,570 $10,581 | 407,326 
Other foods and beverages ‘ses £) 2,185,045 726,792 882,467 | 1,009,437 


{ 


Yb. |17,803,558 | 8,258,802 |12,317,16] |13,993,843 
Tobacco, cigars, etc. 2 
£| 1,905,482 ; 487,636 | 1,008,640 | 1,175,976 


| ne | ee 


Total, foods, beverages and 
tobacco aes £| 7,517,718 | 2,952,059 | 3,765,297 | 4,237,923 


The quantity of tea imported in 1935-36 was only 7 per cent. below the 
imports of 1928-29, but the value was 39 per cent. lower. The imports 
of tobaceo did not decline appreciably until 1931-32, though the price 
became cheaper; in 1932-38 and 1988-34 there were further falls in quan- 
tity but the value had risen, and in the latter year was 20 per cent. greater 
than in 1931-32. As compared with 1933-34 the quantity imported in 1934- 
35 increased by more than 49 per cent., but the value under the influence 
of higher prices increased by more than 106 per cent. In 1935-86 the 
quantity and value of tobacco imported increased by 14 per cent. and 17 
per cent. respectively. Imports of whisky dropped from 744,000 (proof) 
gallons in 1928-29 to 55,000 (proof) gallons in 1931-32 under the combined 
influence of higher tariff duties and reduced demand. It is probable that 
a steep decline which occurred in 1930-31 was due to earlier importations 
in anticipation of the tariff changes and the increases since indicate that 
the stocks then accumulated have become depleted. As compared with 
1934-35 the imports of whisky in 1935-36 showed increases of 38 per cent. 
and 31 per cent. respectively in quantity and value. 


ARTICLES OF Export. 


Raw materials form the great bulk of the oversea exports of Australian 
produce from New South Wales. In regard to such commodities as wool, 
wheat, etc., the quantity available for export depends mainly on local 
seasonal conditions, but the exportation of industrial metals is influenced 
to a greater extent by market prices as a movement up or down reacts 
promptly on the productive activity. The quantity and value of the prin- 
cipal commodities exported from New South Wales during each of the 
last three years are shown below in comparison with the annual averages 
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during the five years ended 30th June, 1929, 2.c., the period of prosperous 
trading which immediately preceded the decline due to world-wide de- 
pression. 


Oversea Exports of Australian Produce from New South Wales. 


Quantity. i Value (Australian Currency). 
Items of Export, Annual Annual { 
Average Average 
1924-25 | 1933-4,| 1934-35.) 1935-36, ||/1924-25/1933-34!1934~-35/1 935-36 
to to 
| 1928-29, 1928-29! 
Thousands omitted, . ‘ 
£ £ 
Wool—Greasy_... ave Tb.| 302,525 | 306,695 | 331,784 | 313,409 ) 24,902 [21,147 | 14,650 | 19,421 
Scoured ... wre Tb. 21,395 | 27,888 ; 23,755 | 26,607 2,495 | 2,577 | 1,676 | 2,203 
Tops, etc. ase Ib 2,513 4,389 4,226 4,377 568 631 392 484 


Total Wool (as in Grease) }b.! 354,000 | 376,600 | 892,800 379,940 || 27,965 | 24,255 | 16,718 | 22,108 


Hides and Skins— 


Cattle and Calf No. 564 339 | 611 791 615 171 | 250 418 

Rabbit and Hare Ib.| 10,251 7,177 6,202 6,177 2,123 673 | 681 | 1,158 

Sheep, with Wool «- No} 2,681 1,806 2,254 3,099 1,190 496 408 723 

Other Hides and Skins oer ase nee de 5 456 289 150 197 

| es 
Total Hides and Skins ae oie a Sea nee 4,384 | 1,579 | 1,489 | 2,496 
Meat— 

Frozen Mutton cae Ib.| 14,550 | 21,606 | 29,786 | 10,066 287 314 476 165 
Lamb ... wee Ib,| 12,165 | 47,008 | 39,242 | 38,886 364 | 1,025 | 1,027 | 1,076 
Rabbitsand Hares pre.| 2,904 3,968 2,769 1,442 271 84 

Other Meat... ee deal, ey a ase se 621 350 567 466 

Total, Meat... eal ae ae bo cas .. || 1,543 | 1,892 | 2,915 | 1,791 

f i — 

Teather 0.00 eae eee ee ree - 370 | 302} 267] 315 

Tallow see wae aoe CW. 329 195 | 318 169 592 212 384 263 

Butter ised ave one Ib.} 24,926 | 59,288 | 57,672 | 32,819 1,725 | 2,183 | 2,155 | 1,653 
Eggs In Shell veo «» doz. 915 5,690 6,843 5,137 71 308 | 

Wheat ee .centals| 9,266 6,188 9,167 | 18,920 4,743 | 1,581 | 2,420 | 4,242 

Flour 2 on -centals| 2,936! 4,167 5,450 4,608 || 1,895 | 1,297 | 1,823 | 1,721 

Copper (ingots) ... ae «owt, 51 105 1 aes 175 230 2 1 

Lead (pig) wee OWt.| 1,411 883} 1,015 | 1,148 || 2,072 653 709 | 1,196 

Tin (ingots) ave wwe =cwt. 29 24 | 22 16 375 327, 302 200 

Coal asa a tons 686 292 304 306 797 268 272 275 

Timber (undressed) .. Sup. ft.| 21,873 | 18,141 | 29,815 | 23,128 366 164 313 298 

Other Merchandise one a's saz ase ase _ 3,110 | 3,411 | 4,628 | 4,671 

Total Merchandise pee ney soo Pee tes, 50,183 | 38,602 | 38,998 | 41,495 

Bullion and Specie eos se ‘ad aes sea 3,187 | 1,307 | 1,170 | 3,145 

Total Exports... aoe acee YY eee ene bee 53,370 | 39,909 | 35,168 | 44,640 


The aggregate value of the exports of the staple products, wool, hides 
and skins, meat, butter, wheat and flour, amounted to £42,300,000 per 
annum during’ the five years ended June, 1929; then it declined to 
£23,700,000 in 1929-30. It was maintained at this level in 1930-31; rose to 
£24,700,000 in 1931-32, to £26,700,000 in 1932-33, and to £33,000,000 in 1983- 
34, declined to £26,770,000 in 1934-35, and rose to £34,012,000 in 1935-36. 

In the last mentioned year there were additions of £5,390,000 to wool, 
£1,721,000 to wheat and flour, £487,000 to lead (pig), £1,105,000 to hides, 
skins and leather, and £3,000 to coal, and a decline of £1,257,000 in respect 
of butter, eggs, meat, tallow, copper and tin ingots, and undressed timber 
as compared with the previous year. 

During the quinquennial period 1924-25 to 1928-29 the value of wool ex- 
ported represented, on an average, nearly 56 per cent. of the total exports 
(excluding bullion and specie), and the proportion was only slightly lower 
In 1929-30, despite a heavy fall in values. This was due to the fact that 
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only a small quantity of wheat was exported and the value of wheat and 
flour combined was only 5.5 per cent. of the total. In later years the per- 
centage of wool declined to 50 per cent. and the proportion represented by 
wheat and flour rose to nearly 20 per cent. In 1933-34 there was another 
steep decline in wheat shipments so that wheat and flour represented 
only 7.5 per cent. of exports and wool 62.7 per cent. The prices of wool 
fell in 1934-35, and during that year this commodity represented 49.2 
per cent. of the exports. Prices increased in 1935-36, and although the 
quantity exported was less than in 1934-35 the value increased by £5,390,000 
and wool represented 53.5 per cent. of the total exports. The position of 
wheat and flour improved in 1934-35 and 1935-36. 

The relative importance of the various staple products in the oversea 
trade of the State during each of the last five years is shown below, in com- 
parison with the proportion in the average annual value of exports during 
the five years ended 30th June, 1929. Exports of bullion and specie are not 
ineluded :-— 


Value of Oversea ee oe ayeielian Produce from 
dens, ca 
rag 1931-32. 1982-33, cae 1934-35. | 1935-36 
1928-29. | | | 
Per cent.|/Per cent./Per cent.)Per cent.|Per en pe cent, 
Wool ve nev) BST | 469] 50-1 62-8 | 49.2 | 53:5 
Hides and Skins... nes oH 8-7 3:3 | 2-7 4-1 4:2 6-0 
Frozen Lamb and Mutton... 13 4:1 | 2-5 34 | 44 3-0 
ther Meat ou. une eet 28 | OT 2-4 15 21} 18 
Leather ... way ie tee 7 +8 7 8 8 8 
Tallow 1.00 weve eee LD] 1D 1d 6 1-1 6 
Butter o.oo BA OT BB 6:3 40 
Hecsinchell aS. <> an FIN Se 4 cae gi 10] 6 
Wheat 000 eee OK |B) 147 41 T1 | 103 
Flour. eee ee] BB | 46) 50 3-4 | 5-4 42 
Lead (pig) iat way all Ah Oe 1-9 7) Bl 2-7 
Fin (ingots) kee wee 8 4 6 8 9 5 
Col ee ey BT IR LT 7 
Timber (undressed). ww) oT | ek Bk 9 7 
Other +... | 66 100 103 O4 | 1347 | Wl 
Total, Merchandise ..., 100) 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 


The kulk of the wool is exported to Great Britain, Japan, Germany, 
France and Belgium. In addition to the exports of wool as shown in the 
table, a large quantity of sheep skins with wool is included with hides and 
skins. These are sent, for the most part, to France, where 1,475,200 valued 
at £204,900 were sent in 1932-33, 1,473,598 valued at £389,417 in 1933-34, 
1,621,051, valued at £266,319 in 1934-85, and 2,009,089 valued at £417,869 
in 1985-36. : : : 
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Particulars as to the destination of the principal items of Australian 
produce exported overseas from New South Wales during 1935-36 are shown 


below :— 7 Row 
Wool. | sysaq. | Htozen | i 
Country, - Tops. | ates are Tallow. Butter.! Whea | Flour, 
| Greasy. Scoured.| “oi.” | Skins. | Matton ' 
Quantity (Thousands omitted). 
1 Ib, Jb. tb. | lb. ewt. { Jb. } cental.| ceutal. 
United Kingdom 79,020 | 8,850 , 1,230 i 4 146,726 | 25 | 28,746 | 8,533 733 
Belgium 51,401 | 5,811 a ae be ve | 929 | “ 
France 30, 724 6,578 wees Bt < de al aes 4 
Germany 23,507 / 1,291 Reel 9% | va wat, dP a ee 
Italy ... Lae 2,018 80 Bi | a ea 7 | 677 oe 
Other European 20,413 |} 2.537 114: a 292 : d 6} 1,627 ' 28 
United States 12,487 21 169 | aes 13 5 44 16 | Soe ce 
China and Hong Kong 2] 7 | 6 90) 2 | 380! 2| 1,942) 1,931 | 365 
Japan - ..| 103,466 | 459 | 136) 1) 26] 85 221 "104 16 
Other Hastern . Qe se, 212 | 867 | 38 | 1,796 15 | 2,734 
Other Countries 371 918 | 2,276 | 678 | 18 | 891 | 114 732 
Total --| 813,409 [26,607 4,378 . 48,952 169 | 32,819 | 13,920 } 4,608 
Value Australian currency (Thousands omitted), 
§ £ } £ £ £ £ £ é £ ; £ 
United Kingdom 699 115 431 1,189 41, 1,451; 2,688 | 265 
Beigium its 434 6 i 23 dae oe | ee 291 — hile 
France 592 426 sero eee 4 + 
Germany 111 | 35 | sage ere cee! H . 
Italy ... ae ais 11 Gi 41 | > 10; sj R14 | as 
Other European... 244 15 | 70 | 5 50 af 493 | 9 
United States < : 2 11 | 1,363 | 66 Tf wees be 
China and Hong Kong ‘ 4 10 oa 9 a 67 i 587 133 
Japan dis : 30 | 12 G4 | 1 49 | 1; 3a, 6 
Other Easter: ig 2S its 24 2 23 61 , 8&9 4) 1,023 
Other Countries inst 40 76 285 41 14 29 44 36 | 285 
Total =. til 19,421 | 2,203 | 484 | 2,496 | 1,241 268 | 1,653 4,243 j 1,721 
| i : 


| 


The export trade of New South Wales consists to a ver 
primary products, comparatively few in number, of w 
well as values, are recorded. Therefore, 


ample data for an appro 
trade. 
years, an index has been 
principal exports during 


for each commodity being “weighte 


ported during this period 


the relative volume of tr 


With the object of ascertainin 


VOLUME or Exports, 


y large extent of 
hich quantities, as 
the Customs returns furnish 


ximate measure of changes in the volume of the 


g the extent of the changes in recent 


compiled from the average values assigned to the 


each year 


to the value of the exports as recorded — 


from 1920-21 to 1931-32, the averages 
d” by the average annual quantity ex« 
of twelve years. Then the following statement of 
ade in Australian produce (exclusive of bullion 


and specie) during the period has been prepared by applying the index 


y 


Relative Volume Relative Volume | Relative Volume 
| of Exports of of Exports of | of Exports of 
Australian : Australian i i Australian 
Year, Produce from || Year, Produce from Year, '_ Produce from 
New South Wales New South Wales | | New South Wales 
| (1920-21 = 100). | (1920-21 = 100). i | (1920-21 = 100), 
i H i 
; aa ee Ae eener yet 
1920-21 100 | 3926-27 | 1i6, 3931-32 131 
1021-22 125 4 1927-28 | 102 1932-33 143 
1922-23 97 1928-29 | 111 1933-34. 116 
1923-24 80 || 1929-30 : 91 | 1934-35 | 134 
1924-25 101 |) 1980-31 122 : 1935-36 124 
1925-26 109 
‘Wool and wheat are the principal items to be considered in relation 


to the volume of exports. 


light, but there was a la 


rge export of wheat. 


exports of wool were unusually heavy, and there w. 


shipments, so that the volume of exports rose by 25 per cent. 


the next two years the 


quantity of wheat was 


In 1920-21 the export of wool was comparatively 


In the following year 
as an increase in wheat 


During 


much smaller, and in 
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1923-24 a general decline in wool and other rural products caused the 
volume of trade to fall to a level 20 per cent. below the base year. Trade 
recovered rapidly as a result of a bounteous wheat crop in 1924-25. 

Then the wool industry entered upon a period of high productivity so that 
there was a large export in each of the last ten years, especially in 
1926-27 and 1931 to 1936. The quantity was not so great in 1929-30 as in 
other recent years, and there were only a very small shipment of wheat so 
that the volume of exports showed a marked decline. Abundance was a 
feature of the production of staple commodities during the five years 
1930-31 to 1934-35, and a steady rise in the volume of trade mitigated to 
some extent the disastrous effects of the fall in world prices. The volume 
in 1933-36 was 13 per cent. above the average of the three years 1926-27 
to 1928-29 though the latter were all years of active trading. 

ReE-EXPoORTS. 

The value of re-exports in 1935-36 was £2,892,036, viz., merchandise, 
£1,047,244, and bullion and specie, £1,844,792. The re-exports to New 
Zealand were valued at £341,985 and to the South Sea Islands (in which 
are included New Guinea and Papua) £380,052. 

The principal items of merchandise re-exported in the last five years are 
shown below :— 


Value of Re-exports from 
New South Wales to Oversea Ports 
Commodity. | (Australian Currency). 
1931-32, 1932-33. 1933-34, | 1934-85. 1985-36. 
| 
£ £ £ £ | £ 
Machinery ... 00. we 290,989 | 174,759; 118,671 | 116,050) 142,611 
Metals and Metal Manufactures! 147,994 | 108,405 | 100,789 | 185,125, 162,520 
Tea uy ede | tats 26,061 30,751 38,672 | 40,868! 37,489 
Tobacco, ete. 15,448 71,864 54,943 | 54,217) 72,030 
Whisky 12,704 12,285 30,819 | 12,701} 16,006 
Piece Goods deen! biges 36,197 50,142 52,683 42,308| 55,145 
Films for Cinematographs, etc. 88,809 | 73,539 73,464 | 65,709} 67,150 


Oversea Baports—Ships’ Stores. 

The figures relating to oversea exports, as shown in the foregoing tables, 
do not include exports in the form of ships’ stores. This is an important 
branch of the trade of the State, as will be seen from the following state- 
ment of the value of ships’ stores exported from New South Wales in 
various years since 1911. 4 


Oversea Ships’ Stores Exported from 
New South Wales, 
Year ended (Australian currency). 
30th June, = 7 
ais Other Produce. Total. 
i l 
£ | £& | £ 
1911* 839,700 76,547 916,247 
1921 2,028,728 300,969 | 2,329,697 
1926 1,906,153 322,007 | 2,228,160 
1929 1,210,007 | 84,241 | 1,294,248 
1930 914,943 | 87,010 1,001,953 
1931 787,881 | 95,942 883,823 
1932 717,477 | 77,343 | 794,820 
1933 797,218 | 73,609 | 870,827 
1934 792,040 | 98,797 | 890,837 
1935 815,162 89,514 904,676 
1936 870,079 100,349 970,428 


* Calendar Year, 
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Principat Imports anp Exports or New Sourn Wass By Counrriss. 


Below are given particulars of imports from and exports to the more 
important British and foreign countries during 1935-36. The valuas of 
imports and exports are expressed respectively in British and Australian 
currencies :— 


United Kingdom —Total imports of United Kingdom origin, £13,166,663 
Principal items: Whisky, £406,771; floor coverings, £477,762; piece 
goods, £2,000,659; other textiles, £915,383; yarns, £327,829; paints and 
varnishes, £190,003; machinery, £1,970,197; metals and metal manu- 
factures, £3,058,863; crockery, glass and glassware, £218,574; paper, 
£723,856; stationery and paper manufactures, £542,438; cinematograph 
films, £78,750; and drugs and chemicals, £700,193. 


Total exports to United Kindom, £16,111,579 (includes re-exports, 
£758,952). Chief items: Butter, £1,451,246; eggs in shell, £260,627 ; 
wheat, £2,637,842; flour, £265,346; fresh fruit, £72,379; dried and preserved 
fruits, £162,308; frozen beef, £111,880; frozen lamb and mutton, £1,188,601; 
rabbits and hares, £75,817; wool, £6,022,107; hides and skins, £480,746; 
leather £215,293; tallow, £41,284; copper and copper manufactures, £152,989; 
lead (pig), £1,119,349; tin ingots, £137,233; and bullion and _ specie, 
£1,019,864. 


Irish Free State.—Total imports of Irish origin, £1,148. Total exports 
to the Irish Free State, £480,867. Chief item: Wheat, £480,035. 


Canada.—T otal imports of Canadian origin, £2,192,466. Principal items: 
Fish, £198,371; textiles, £198,171; machinery, £194,509; metals and metal 
manufactures, £496,242; undressed timber, £354,753; paper, £443,604; and 
cinematograph films, £107,895. 


Total exports to Canada, £568,253 (includes re-exports, £4,080). Chief 
items: Flour, £31,280; preserved fruits, £41,058; wool, £355,521; gelatine 
and glue, £30,987; tallow, £14,414; and timber, £2,565. 


New Zealand—Total imports of New Zealand origin, £756,319. Prin- 
cipal items: Fish, £109,911; hides and skins, £63,365; textiles, £3,110; 
machinery, £7,976; undressed timber, £168,654; horses, £42,430; wool, 
£108,681; bullion and specie, £101,271. 


Total exports to New Zealand, £2,732,849 (includes re-exports, £345,813). 
Chief items: Bran, pollard and sharps, £8,770; rice £17,525; preserved 
fruits, £31,496; coal, £105,855; timber, £190,031; apparel and textiles, 
£164,850; drugs and chemicals, £212,561; metals and metal manufactures, 
£735,950; machinery, £256,890; paints and varnishes, £89,020; paper, 
stationery and paper manufactures, £142,519; rubber and leather and 
manufactures thereof, £60,241. 


South African Union.—Total imports of South African origin, £161,404. 
Principal items: Diamonds, £82,128. 


Total exports to South Africa, £126,072 (includes re-exports, £6,233). 
Chief items: Foodstuffs, £10,026; animal substances not food, £18,986; 
textiles, £11,826; oils, fats and waxes, £9,820; machinery and metal manu- 
factures, £16,021; rubber and leather and manufactures thereof, £14;3903 
and wood and wicker, £16,201. 


India and Ceylon—Total imports, £1,662,376. Principal items: Tea, 
£580,976; hides and skins, £69,339; gums and resins, £4,505; floor cover- 
ings, £27,231; piece goods, £187,986; bags and sacks,-£513,671; yarns, £4,084; 
rubber, £110,175; and linseed £79,199. 2 
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Total exports to India and Ceylon, £175,218 (includes re-exports, £6,891). 
Chief items: Butter, £9,547. milk, cream, etc., £6,064; fruit, £4,591; meats, 
£6,604; weol, £12,639; tallow, £45,771; coal, £9,517; and machinery and 
metal manufactures, £23,926. 

Fiji—tTotal imports of Fijian origin, £153,563. Principal items: Food- 
stuffs, £19,157; copra, £49,829; bullion and specie, £78,652. 

Total exports to Fiji, £457,816 (includes re-exports, £64,461). Chief 
jtems: Foodstuffs, £130,911; tobacco, £33,329; machinery, metals, and metal 
manufactures, £125,059; rubber and leather and manufactures thereof, 
£8,697; and drugs, chemicals, etc., £19,465. 

iTong Kong-—Total imports of Hong Kong origin, £16,195. 

Total exports to Hong Kong, £272,594 (includes re-exports, £25,747). 
Chief items: Wheat and flour, £128,747; machinery, metals and metal 
manufactures, £7,588; leather and manufactures of leather, £24,966, 

Malaya (British) —Total imports of Malayan origin, £267,077. Prin- 
cipal item: Rubber, £235,284. 

Total exports to Malaya, £350,508 (includes re-exports, £26,783). Chief 
items: Butter, £14,529; milk and cream, etc., £1,505; flour, £207,245; fruit, 
£13,177; meats, £22,777; leather, £3,107. 

New Guinea and Papua—Total imports from New Guinea and Papua, 
£1,394,566. Principal items: Copra, £51,512; rubber, £21,761; gold, 
£1,236,432., 

Total exports to New Guinea and Papua, £707,862 (includes re-exports, 
£198,394). Chief items: Butter, £7,353; milk, ete., £7,116; flour, £12,985; 
biscuits, £14,805; meats, £49,882; coal, £3,600; tobacco, £74,934; apparel, 
textiles and yarns, £24,663; and machinery, metals and metal manufactures, 
£188,087. 

Argentina.—Total imports of Argentine origin, £44,290. Principal item: 
Linseed, £35,271. 

Total exports to Argentina, £6,205. 

Belgium.—tTotal imports of Belgian origin, £261,039. Principal items: 
Apparel, textiles and yarns, £130,182, machinery and metal manufactures, 
£28,962; earthenware, glass, etc., £385,585; paper, stationery, and paper 
manufactures, £14,670; and jewellery, fancy goods etc., £20,376. 

Total exports to Belgium, £3,329,871 (includes re-exports, £3,281). Chief 
items: Wheat, £291,225; oil cake, £11,266; wool, £2,972,324; hides and skins, 
£28,227. 

China —Total imports of Chinese origin, £394,546. Principal items: 
Tea, £20,819; animal substances not foodstuffs, £35,829; apparel and tex- 
tiles, £79,072; oils, fats and waxes, £49,405; and linseed, £152,669. 

Total exports to China, £690,049 (includes re-exports, £1,203). Chief 
items: Butter, £26,454; wheat, £536,184. 

Czechoslovakia.—Total imports, £185,384. Principal items: Apparel, and 
textiles, £64,225; machinery and metal manufactures, £28,472; earthenware, 
glassware, etc., £45,657. 

Total exports to Czechoslovakia, £281,659 (includes re-exports, £136). 
Chief item: Wool, £279,004. 

France——Total imports of French origin, £392,216. Principal items: 
Apparel and textiles, £105,066; spirituous and alcholic liquors, £24,331; 
oils, fats and waxes, £21,233; machinery and metal manufactures, £14,862; 
paper, stationery and paper manufactures, £16,243; drugs and chemicals, 
£154,571, ; 7 tend ae 
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Total exports to France, £3,024,567 (includes re-exports, £178,547). Chief 
items: Wool, £2,277,595, bullion and specie, £301,901. 

Germany.—Total imports of German origin, £1,264,055. Principal items: 
Apparel, textiles and yarns, £183,821; oils, fats and waxes, £20,865; paints 
and varnishes, £21,156; machinery and metal manufactures, £392,421; 
earthenware, glassware, etc., £64,882; paper, stationery and paper manu- 
factures, £99,357; jewellery and fancy goods, £60,328; optical and scientific 
instruments, £80,665 ; drugs and chemicals, £204,151. 


Total exports to Germany, £1,015,973 (includes re-exports, £7,388). Chief 
item: Wool, £940,713. 


Ltaly.—Total imports of Italian origin, £141,299. Principal items: 
Apparel, textiles and yarns, £76,058; drugs and chemicals, £20,232. 


Total exports to Italy, £413,888 (ncludes re-exports, £6,228). Chief 
items: Wool, £132,848; hides and skins, £40,704; and flour, £214,108. 


Japan.—Total imports of Japanese origin, £2,220,439. Prineipal items: 
Fish, £37,563; tea, £18,860; apparel, £68,654; textiles, £1,371,246;, yarns, 
etc., £78,107; machinery and meta] manufactures, £124,105 ; rubber manufac- 
tures, £17,860; earthenware, glassware, etc., £104,951; paper, stationery 
and paper manufactures, £30,665; jewellery, and fancy goods, £91,315; and 
drugs and chemicals, £22,881. 


Total exports to Japan, £6,928,664 (includes re-exports, £24,772). Chief 
items: Wheat and flour, £35,651; wool, £6,613,182; hides and skins, 
£64,134; tallow, £49,245; lead (pig) £31,318; pig and scrap iron, £36,172. 

Manchukuo.—Total imports of Manchukuo origin, £5,172. 

Total exports to Manchukuo, £305,534. Chief item: Flour, £290,494. 


Netherlands.—Total imports of Dutch origin, £302,856. Principal items: 
Spirituous and alcoholic liquors, £14,716; apparel, textiles and yarns 
£45,259; machinery and metal manufactures, £177,758; drugs and chemicals, 
£18,308. 

Total exports to the Netherlands, £483,703 (includes re-exports, £18,563). 
Chief item: Wool, £430,192. 


Netherlands East Indies—Total imports, £1,981,841. Principal items: 
Tea, £667,988; tobacco, £5,613; kerosene, £92,488; crude petroleum, 
£295,580; petroleum spirit, £614,055 ; residual oil, £84,026; rubber, £35,670. 

Total exports to Netherlands East Indies, £397,582 (includes re-exports, 
£3,076). Chief items: Butter, £28,594; flour, £282,199; biscuits, £19,328; 
fruit, £10,789; meats, £13,322; leather, £14,331; coal, £24,299; drugs and 
chemicals, £19,486. : 

New Caledonia—Total imports £11,845. 

Total exports to New Caledonia, £210,124 (includes re-exports, £29,295). 
Chief items: Flour, £29,090; other foodstuffs, £51,828; coal, £51,067; coke, 
£17,886; machinery and metal manufactures, £14,374. 


Norway—Total imports of Norwegian origin, £184,202. Principal items: 
Fish, £65,819; iron and steel, £20,578; and paper, £81,353. 


Total exports to Norway, £4,368 (includes re-exports, £264). 


Phillipine Islands——Total imports, £35,208. Principal items: Wood and 
wicker, £23,297. 


Tetal exports to the Philippine Islands, £325,465 (includes re-exgorts, 
£101). Chief items: Butter, £35,014; flour, £230,735; and coal, £35,992. 


Poland. Total imports of Polish origin, £4,082. 
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Total exports to Poland, £523,963 (includes re-exports, £1,348). Chief 
item: Wool, £521,765. 

Spain —Totai imports of Spanish origin, £102,668. Principal items: 
Edible nuts, £22,213; cork and cork manufactures, £42,878; olive oil, 
£9,050, 

Total exports to Spain, £68,851 (includes re-exports, £45). Chief item: 
Wool, £50,606, 

Sweden.—Total imports of Swedish origin, £356,081. Principal items: 
Wood pulp, £85,755; machinery and metal manufactures, £101,583 ; wood and 
wicker, raw and manufactured, £35,000; paper, £110,985. 

Total exports to Sweden, £54,783 (includes re-exports, £926). Chief item: 
Wool, £46,047. 

Switzerland.—Total imports of Swiss origin, £245,333. Principal items: 
Grass and straw braids, £32,142; apparel, textiles and yarns, £39,657; 
machinery and metal manufactures, £40,204; jewellery and timepieces, 
£92,543; drugs and chemicals, £22,193. 


Total exports to Switzerland, £82,825 (includes re-exports, £2,615). 
Chief item: Wool, £79,318. 


United States of America.—Total imports, £6,892,149. Principal items: 
Fish, £11,775; tobacco, £1,148,598; sausage casings, £137,837; foodstuffs of 
vegetable origin, £32,472; animal substances not foodstuffs, £17,897; ap- 
parel, £48,520; textiles, £79,852; kerosene, £33,690; petroleum spirit, £805,972; 
lubricating oil (mineral), £233,093; residual oil, £19,152; paints and varn- 
ishes, £72,710; machinery and metal manufactures, £2,779,912; rubber manu- 
factures, £46,166; undressed timber, £88,619; glass and glassware, £58,517; 
paper, £34,711; stationery and paper manufactures, £139,070; jewellery, 
timepieces and faney goods, £38,632; optical, surgical and scientific 
instruments £336,776; and drugs, chemicals and fertilisers, £272,518. 


Total exports to the United States, £6,401,862 (includes re-exports, 
£1,082,313). Chief items: Wool, £1,041,918; hides and skins, £1,863,848 ; 
tallow, £66,741; meats, £55,015; undressed timber, £54,070; and bullion and 
specie, £3,593,495. 


' Customs anp Excise Tarirrs, 


The Australian Customs Tariff provides customs duties under three head- 
ings—the British Preferential, the Intermediate, and the General Tariff. 


The British Preferential Tariff applies to goods which are whelly pro- 
duced or wholly manufactured in the United Kingdom. Jt is also extended 
to cover goods whose factory or works cost is represented by not less than 
75 per cent. of United Kingdom, or United Kingdom and Australia, labour 
and material; if the goods are scheduled as not commercially manufactured 
in Australia, the minimum percentage is 25 per cent., and in certain cases 
50 per cent. It is an essential condition in either case that the final 
processes of manufacture take place in the United Kingdom, and that 
goods are consigned direct to Australia. The benefits of this tariff rate 
are extended to certain goods the produce of British Crown colonies, pro- 
tectorates, or territories under British mandate. By separate trade agree- 
ments the British Preferential Tariff has been applied to products of the 
Dominions of Canada and New Zealand, except where special duties are 
provided. 


Until October, 1932, there was an intermediate tariff, which was intro- 
duced in, 1921 for the negotiation of trade treaties with other countries 
but was inoperative except with respect to some Canadian goods. It was 
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re-introduced on 29th November, 1935, for the same purpose and may be 
applied by proclamation to specified goods which are the produce or manu- 
-facture of the British or foreign country specified in the proclamation. 


The General Tariff applies to all importations except those admissible 
under the British Preferential Tariff and the Intermediate Tariff and 
those covered by preferential agreements. 


The present schedule in operation is the Customs Tariff, 1933-36 (which 
embodies all previous schedules and amendments thereto), as proposed to 
be amended by the Customs Tariff proposals tabled in the House of 
Representatives on 22nd May, 1936. 


i 


Primage Duties. 


A primage duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem was imposed for revenue 
purposes froin 10th July, 1980, upon almost all goods in addition to duties 
collected in accordance with the tariff. The rate was increased to 4 per 
cent. on 6th November, 1930, and to 10 per cent. on most items on 11th 
July, 1931. Reduced primage duties on goods under the British Prefer- 
ential Tari? were intrcduced on Sth October, 1933, and from 1st December, 
1933, goods of New Zealand origin have been exempt from primage. Many 
other exemptions have been made, mainly on goods used by primary pro- 
ducers and on raw materials for manufactures. The primage rates on 
machines and tools of trade not manufactured in Australia are--exempt 
(British Preferential Tariff), 4 per cent. (General Tariff), but generally, 
rates of 5 per cent. on protective items and 10 per cent. on non-protective 
items are imposed under the British Preferential Tariff and 10 per cent. 
under the General Tariff. As primage duties are imposed for revenue 
purposes they are reviewed each financial year during the consideration 
of the budget, and reductions are made if the revenue situation permits. 


Fachange Adjustment. 


As a result of the world economic depression, the currencies of many 
countries were depreciated, and international exchange rates fluctuated 
considerably. Where the exchange rate was unfavourable to Australia, 
é.g., aS between Australia and the United Kingdom, the effect was to give 
additional protection to Australian industries. The imposition of primage 
duties on imports in addition to the ordinary duties, and the fall in internal 
costs of production in Australia had further increased the margin of pro- 
tection. 

The question of adjusting protective duties because of the incidence of 
exchange was referred by the Minister for Trade and Customs to the Tariff 
Board for inquiry, and their recommendations regarding exchange adjust- 
ment were incorporated in the Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act, 
1933-1936, which came into force on 5th October, 1983. This Act provides 
for adjustments in ordinary customs duties consequent upon depreciation 
of Australian currency in relation to the currencies of the countries to 
which the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff extend. These adjust- 
ments are as follows, viz.:—(a) When the Australian currency has depre- 
ciated to the extent of not less than 162 per cent., a deduction is to be 
made of one-fourth of the amount of the duty, or one-eighth of the value 
of the goods for duty, whichever is the less; or (b) when the depreciation 
is not less than 11 1/9th per cent. and less than 162 per cent. the deduction 
is to be one-eighth of the amount of the duty or one-sixteenth of the value 
of the goods for duty, whichever is the less. 

The appreciation of Australian currency in relation to that of other 
countries reduces the protective effect afforded by custom duties to Aus- 
tralian industries. Under such circumstances compensation for exchange 
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variations is effected by the imposition, where provided, of additional duty 
on custom items separately. The Customs Tariff, 1933-1936, provides, in 
the case of a considerable number of items, for the imposition of additional 
duty (ad valorem) at specified rates for each pound by which the equivalent 
in Australian currency of £100 sterling is less than £125 at the date of ex- 
portation. The three divisions of the tariff are affected. 


Import Prohibitions. 

On account of adverse trade balances, and for the purpose of promoting 
greater trade reciprocity within the Empire, restrictions were imposed in 
May, 1936, on the importation of certain foreign goods which are held to 
be competitive with goods produced within the Empire. Importation of 
goods appearing in the restricted lists will be permitted, under license, 
from those countries with which the balance of trade is favourable, and 
from all other countries in regard to which although the balance may 
be adverse to the Commonwealth, the Government is satisfied with the 
position. The necessary permits to import such goods will, im most cases, 
be readily issued if application ke made at the Customs House at which 
it is desired to clear the goods. The articles mainly affected are motor 
chassis and certain textiles. 


Ottawa Agreement. 


As a result of the Imperial Economic Conference, held in Ottawa during 
July and August, 1932, an agreement was made between the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom for increased trade pre- 
ference. The agreement was ratified by the United Kingdom and Australia 
Agreement Act, 1932, for a period of five years, which period may be 
extended until the expiration of six months from the date on which notice 
of termination is given. 


Briefly, the Commonwealth agreed that the margin of preference under 
the British Preferential Tariff for goods imported from the United King- 
dom as compared with the most-favoured foreign country should be deter- 
mined as follows, viz.:— 

(a) a minimum margin of 15 per cent. when such goods are free of 
duty or are liable to duty not exceeding 19 per cent. ad valorem; 

(6) a minimum margin of 173 per cent. when the duties exceed 19 
per cent. but do not exceed 29 per cent. ad valorem; and 

(c) a minimum margin of 20 per cent. when the duty exceeds 29 per 
cent. ad valorem provided that the resulting duty will not exceed 
75 per cent. ad valorem. 


The Commonwealth also undertook to repeal proclamations prohibiting 
the importation of certain goods, to revoke the special duties of 50 per 
cent. and to reduce or remoye primage as soon as the financial position of 
Australia would permit. The prohibition of the importation of the goods 
referred to had been lifted completely by 21st August, 1932, and the special 
duty of 50 per cent. of the rate in force, imposed from 3rd April], 1930, had 
been removed from all goods affected by 1st March, 1935. 


Prior to the Ottawa Economic Conference, the tariff of the United King- 
dom provided preferential customs duties on certain products of British 
countries. Those commodities which chiefly concerned Australia were 
dried and preserved fruits, jam, fruit pulp, preserved milk, spirits, wine 
and sngar. Also the United Kingdom imposed a general ad valorem duty 
of 10 per cent. on goods of foreign countries. By the Ottawa Agreement 
increased preference was granted to the Commonwealth, and the list of 
commodities entitled to preference was extended. The United Kingdom 
also undertook that the 10 per cent. ad valorem duty on certain goods 
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should not -be reduced except with the consent of the Commonwealth. The 
more important of these were leather, tallow, canned meat, zinc, lead, 
barley, flour, meat extracts, saugage casings, and certain dried fruits. 
The preference in respect of wheat in grain, copper, lead and zine was 
conditional upon Australian producers offering these commodities on first 
sate in the United Kingdom at price not exceeding the world price. With 
the object of raising the level of wholesale prices of frozen lamb and mutton 
in the United Kingdom, the two countries agreed to regulate the importa- 
tion of these commodities. 

The Australian Customs Tariff Schedule of 13th October, 1932, provided 
for marginal preferences on goods imported from the United Kingdom, as 
provided in the Ottawa Agreement, by increasing the existing duty under 
the General Tariff on many items. This schedule, with alterations made 
in 1933 and subsequent dates, was embodied in the Customs Tariff Act, 
1933-36. 


Since 1932, the policy in relation to protective duties has been to act 
in broad principle in accordance with the recommendations made by 
the Tariff Board, which is a body constituted to hold public inquiries and 
receive evidence on oath in respect of trade matters. 


Preferential Tariffs and Reciprocal Agreements. 


From 1906 to 1926 there was a reciprocal Tariff Agreement between the 
Commonwealth and the Union of South Africa, but since Ist July, 1926, 
South African goods imported into Australia have been dutiable at General 
Tariff rates. 

The first Trade Treaty between Canada and Australia was effected in 
September, 1925. This Treaty was superseded by the Customs Tariff 
(Canadian Preference) Act, 1931 (assented to on 25th July, 1931), which 
ratified and confirmed the trade agreement with Canada made at Ottawa on 
5th June, 1931. Canada undertook to impose specified duties on certain 
commodities and to extend to all other goods the benefits of the British 
Preferential Tariff. Australia agreed to act similarly. 


Either country, after three months’ notice, may impose General Tariff 
rates in Heu of the preference rates on goods imported from the othev 
country, when the importation of such goods ig detrimental to the sale of 
similar goods in the importing country. 

By the 1931 Act some goods imported from Canada were subject to the 
Intermediate Tariff then operating. By the Customs Tariff (Canadian 
Preference) Act, 1934, these goods were made subject to special rates of 
duties. Amendments have been made by the Customs Tariff (Canadian 
Preference) Act, 1936. 


An agreement for mutual trade preference was made between Australia 
and New Zealand in 1922 and was replaced by a new agreement in 1983. 
Australia agrees not to impose duties on free goods nor to increase customs 
rates on certain dutiable goods except with the consent of New Zealand or 
after six months’ notice. New Zealand agrees to act similarly. In each 
Dominion the rates under the British Preferential Tariff are applicable to 
commodities not specified in the agreement. Where the British Preferential 
rate on any non-scheduled article is less in the exporting Dominion than the 
British preferential rate in the importing Dominion, then a request may 
be made that the latter rate shall be reduced to the former within three 
months. Primage duty is not chargeable on goods imported from New 
Zealand into Australia, but imports to New Zealand from Australia are 
liable to primage provided the rate does not exceed that charged on similar 
impcrtations from the United Kingdom. New Zealand has also undertaken 
to abolish primage on Australian goods as soon as her finances permit. 
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The agreement is given effect by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Pre- 
ference) Act, 1933-1934, and may be terminated by either country after 
six months’ notice, 

The Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) Act, 1934, 
repealed the Act of 1926, and admitted to Australia, free of duty, certain 
products of New Guinea and Papua if imported direct from those terri- 
tories. The chief products affected are cocoa beans, coffee, ginger, coconuts, 
sago, tapioca, kapok and sesame seeds, vanilla beans, and certain spices and 
gums. 

An agreement was made with Belgium on 19th November, 1934, for 
the importation into Australia of a limited quantity of Belgian glass, 
and for the entry into Belgium of Australian frozen meat, barley and other 
cereals without restriction. 


Industries Preservation Act. 


The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act, 1921-1933, provides 
that a special dumping duty may be imposed on goods exported to Australia 
which are of a class or kind produced or manufactured in Australia, 
at a price less than the fair market price for home consumption at the 
time of shipment, or at less than a reasonable price when the importation 
of such goods is detrimental to an Australian industry. The duty imposed 
is the amount by which the export selling price to Australia is less than 
the fair market value or the reasonable price, as the case may be. Goods 
sold on consignment are dealt with somewhat similarly. A dumping freight 
duty of 5 per cent. of the market value of the goods imported may be 
also imposed when the freight charges are less than the prevailing rates 
and detriment results to an Australian industry. 

The Act also provides that the Minister of Trade and Customs, after 
inquiry by the Tariff Board, may impose an exchange dumping duty on 
goods imported from a country whose currency has depreciated in relation 
to Australian currency, if the sale of these goods by reason of such depre- 
ciation is detrimental to an Australian industry. The amount of the duty 


b : , 
Ro ee where a is the nominal par 
value in sterling of a unit of the currency of the country cf origin, b 
the value in Australian currency of the same unit at date of exportation, 
and ¢ the value for duty of the goods assessed in accordance with the 
Customs Act, 1901-1935. No goods have yet been subjected to this duty. 


Sales Tax. 


Since Ist August, 1980, imports into Australia as well as local secondary 
products have been subject to the Sales Tax. The rate was 23 per cent. 
trom ist August, 1930; 6 per cent. from 11th July, 1931; and 5 per cent. 
from 26th October, 1938. Certain goods are exempt. 

The Sales Tax Assessment (Fiji Imports) Act, 1934, exempted from 
sales tax certain goods imported to Australia from Fiji, if uot produced in 
Australia, or which, if produced, are exempt from tax. These goods are 
also exempt from primage duty. 


may be derived from the formula aa 


Excise Tariffs. 


The Excise Tariff of 1921 imposed duties upon beer, spirits, amylic 
aleohol, fusel oil, saccharin, starch made from imported rice, tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes and snuff. The duty on starch was repealed on the 24th March, 
1927. The Excise Tariff 1921-1936, which is at present operative, incor- 
porates the above items, and also levies duties upon petroleum and shale 
products, playing eards, concentrated grape must, cigarette tubes and papers, 
matches, wine and valves for wireless telegraphy and telephony. 
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Customs AND Excise REVENUE. { 


The following statement shows the net amount of customs and excise 
revenue collected in New South Wales under each division of the tariff 
during the various years since 1910-11. Sydney is an important distribut- 
ing centre, and the collections include receipts on account of goods 
which were transferred for consumption in other States. A notable 
instance is the excise collected in New South Wales on cigarettes made 
locally, though more than half the output of the factories is subsequently 
exported interstate. On the other hand, the receipts do not include duties 
on goods from other States consumed in New South Wales :—- 


Tariff Division. 1910-11, 1920-21. 1930-31, 193U~35. 1935-36. 
Customs— £ £ £ £ £ 
Stimulants, Ale, Beers ete. e| 1,109,212 832,473 556,739 566,349 647,253 
Narcotics ee a | 506,426 1,013,607 2,104,793 2,045,930 2,086,291 
Sugar, 67,438 1,206 381 263 497 
Agricultural Products and Groe:| 
efies se wee) 354,855 339,997 492,401 642,567 627,105 
Apparel and Textiles 11, | 822,576 2,626,199 874,654 1,056,458 1,095,304 
Metals and Machinery ... esi 477,766 2,050,953 692,670 914,238 1,037,160. 
Oils, Paints, and Varnishes... 92,800 231,733 1,391,318 2,099,009 2,405,251, 
Earthenware, etc. oe ee 128,593 276,091 157,686 178,920 | 199,156 
Drugs and Chemicals... ies 42,350 214,132 178,889 133,337 | 145,765 
Wood, Wicker, ete. 2. «| 156,682 214,043 149,236 140,894 154,590. 
Jewellery and Fancy Goods 1..| 120,335 395,041 339,502 247,516 257,124 
Leather and Rubber... at 110,351 284,894 152,823 153,386 168,024 
Paper and Stationery ... sal 83,521 490,762 360,868 206,015 216,458 
Vehicles... oes see! 66,317 361,343 120,710 441,243 571,193 
Musical Instruments 11. weal 50,707 112,997 6,680 6,931 9,155 
Miscellaneous... sa vei 104,395 323,468 318,290 383,579 431,681 
Primage Duty ... 00. ae ae “a 777,952 1,823,260 | 1,979,021 
Other Receipts ... ose ss 12,678 H 29,043 70,570 98,058 107,560 
pS | 
Total, Customs ... 4,306,952 9,797,982 8,746,162 | 11,137,953 | 12,138,688 
Excise— 
Beer aA a 210,728 2,019,397 1,903,032 1,854,739 2,038,702 
Spirits... [ 13.9169 677,537 485,093 595,633 642,614 
Fernces ice os wks wf 188,763 ae an 1,512,050 | 1,603,831 
gars tee res Re 958 072 ; | 
Cigarettes. =) I] 50,003 | 1,7213252 | 1,391}984 }1,s46,840 1,361,008 
Cigarette Papers cea aes! on vee ade 109,853 | 95,739 
Matches ... ts ees ave ie ood oss 26,492 | 28,473 
Playing Cards ose wack as ote 6,645 6,705 | 6,150 
Sugar tee eee ace eee 261,758 sk ase see see 
Petrol se ave ‘a i See 220,272 487,235 $48,933 
Wireless Valves see al on ‘ea ea sida | 24,000 
Other... 3s ce 507 ast iss Mas i oi 
Licenses—Tobaceo, etc. oe 2;259 | 4,479 3,714 3,861 | 4,242 
“| : 
Total, Excise sine £| 1,034,235 6,027,497 4,755,251 5,893,408 | 6,254,682 
sags | 
Total, Customs and Excise £) 5,341,187 | 14,825,479 | 13,501,413 | 17,031,361 | 18,393,270 
. £8, d. £s. d. £8. d. £8. d. £s. d. 
Per nead of population...) 3 5 2 7 110 5 4 1 6 9 3 | 618 6 


The net customs collections amounted, on an average, to £14,000,000 per 
annum during the four years ended 30th June, 1930. In 1930-31 the 
amount—apart from primage—was only £8,000,000 and it declined to 
£7,000,000 in the following year. The corresponding amounts in the last 
four years were £7,397,000, £8,170,000, £9,315,000, and £10,160,000. The 
inerease in 1935-6 was for the most part in tariff divisions, ale and beer, 
etc., narcotics, apparel and textiles, oils, paints and varnishes, metals and 
machinery, and vehicles. 


Excise revenue declined after 1928-29, but has more than regained its 
former level, decreases in collections on intoxicants being offset by higher 
duties on tobacco and new duties, such as on cigarette papers. In 1935-36 
the excise collections on intoxicants and on tobaceo, cigars and cigarettes 
were £2,681,406 and £3,061,478 respectively, as compared with £3,236,786 
and £2,646,801 in 1928-29. 
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The amount of customs and excise revenue obtained from duties on 
stimulants, ete., and narcotics was £8,878,789 or £8 1ls. 6d. per head of 
population in 1928-29, £6,985,726 or £2 13s. 6d. per head in 1932-33, 
£7,546,249 or £2 17s. 9d. per head in 1933-34, £7,921,541 or £8 0s. 1d. per 
head in 1934-35, and £8,380,689 or £3 3s. 1d, per head in 1935-36. 


INTERSTATE TRADE. 


At a conference of the Statisticians of Australia in 1930 it was resolved 
that steps be taken to publish statistics in respect of interstate trade. 
With this object in view the following summary has been compiled from 
data obtained from the Sydney Harbour Trust, the railway authorities of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, and persons and firms 
engaged in interstate trade. The figures are not complete, but probably 
represent the bulk of the interstate consignments of the products specified :— 


Interstate Imports. Interstate Ix ports. 
Commodity, : . 7 
1933-34, | 1934-35. 1935-36, } 1933-34, 1984-35, | 1935-36, 
' i | 
Wheat 4... centals 16,200 | 1400) 8 | 2,393,200 | 1,360,000| —* 
HKlour ey im 136,800 | 142,600 * ! 667,500 634,000 | * 
Vatst 4. Sas, oak 60,200 35,600 39,155 }} * * * 
Maize ou, 389,600 295,500 184,776 || * * * 
Barley .,, Se of 114,300 104,800 167,708 |} : i. % 
Potatoes ewt. 1,861,800 | 1,446,900 | 1,316,305 | 85,500 84,400 60,628 
Onions... Sys an 465,600 | 450,700 467,368 | 800 500 2,616 
Butter .., «Ib. | 1,595,000 2,961,300 | 5,550,100 i 3,470,700 | 8,974,100(5)) 2,814,400 
Cheese .., ae es 2,855,400 | 2,647,600 | 3,567,508 * © = 
| 
Bacon and Ham he 7,911,600 | 8,645,100(a)| 9,287,296 | 928,700 665,400 869,218 
Eggs—tn shell doz. 1,272,500§| 1,848,800 | 1,205,580 4 * = be 
Egg Pulp§ cub, tons 700 9c0 941 | : * * 
Wool... oe Ib. 16,300,000 | 15,347,800 | 18,142,360 | 80,756,000 | 82,255,700 | 75,785,232 
Sheep ... ww. No, 1,389,800 | 1,069,600 | 1,256,552 | 2,545,500 | 1,920,600 | 2,571,101 
Horses... on sc. Mil 16,400 18,600 | 15,556 || 10,300 8,300 7,057 
Cattle... ove s 307,000 177,300 191,433 107,400 99,000 100,534 
| 
Coal—Cargo.,._ tons 7,000 } * | * | 4,465,600 | 1,631,100 | 1,643,397 
Bunker ... Ten ois * | * / 333,400 395,000 354,380 
Tobacco** we Tb, | €43,200 614,400 600,588 | 1,727,000 | 1,912,300 | 2,697,319 
Cigars®®... oo. , 37,700 37,300 44,922 |} 16,000 21,200 9,843 
Cigarettes** —.., i 221,200 365,000 398,547 ; 2,084,800 | 2,147,200 | 2,292,990 
\ 
* Not available. + Excluding arrivals at Newcastle, t Exports by principal firms. 
§ Imports Into Sydney only. ** }ixcluding movements in bond. 
(a) Imports into Sydney and Newcastle. (b) Includes butter sent to Brisbane for oversea export, 


The imports of maize, dairy products, and cattle are obtained mainly 
from Queensland. Potatoes, onions, barley and oats are imported from 
Victoria, potatoes and oats from Tasmania, and large quantities of fresh 
fruits from all three States. Exports of wheat and flour from New 
South Wales consist to a large extent of consignments from the southern 
districts to Victoria; wheat is exported also to Queensland; Victoria is 
the main outlet for sheep and cattle, and Western Australia for butter, 
except in 1934-35, when a large quantity was exported to Queensland to be 
shipped overseas at Brisbane. Coal is exported to all the States except 
Queensland, and some is re-exported from South Australia to Broken 
Hill. 


COMMERCE. 
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Further information relating io the interstate trade vee Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and South Australia, as shown below, 
piled by the Statisticians of those States, the South Australian records 
being complete only so far as the itenis could be traced. 


has been com- 


i 


! 


1932-33. 1933-34. H 1934-85, 
Principal Items of Interstate Trade. |— i H 
' Quantity.| Value. | Qnantity.| Value. Quantity. | Value. 
: ies 22 : ! 
South Australia. 
Imports from New South Wales—* | £ r & | FS 
Ores from Broken Hili— | ' 
srauular and Slime Concen- | ij ' | 
trates : . .. tons! 222, 683 | 1,972,$86 | 235,447 |2,250,235 |! 242,744 ; 
Zinc Concentrates tons! 58,484) 87,726 || 55,747 | 83,620 | 62. 428 | 
Coal. i tons 542,406 || 417,520 | 532.338 || 5 
Butter tb. 4.369 || 618,744 | 29,317 112, 060 i 
Sheep No. + || 77200! ~F 86.146 | 
Wool ... Tb..13,526, 095; 453,124 113,404,607, 832,426 |/14,723,400 
i | ; 

Exports to New South Wales—* \| i 
Lead ‘ .. tons: 45,307, 586,908 | 51,682 | 679,560 | 
Iron ore aie os 608,056) 699,264 || 833,792 ' 958,861 
Motor bodies.. No. 1,441! 122,528 2,572 ' 258,626 
Coal (to Broken n Hil) tons 7,757| =10,016 j 7,087 © 8,972 
Brandy ; + pt. gal. 54,326) 40,745 | 69,248 | 51,936 398 
Wine ... gal. 587,357: 133,689 | 794,549 | 197,225 ° 223,777 

Western Australia, 

Imports from New South Wales— £ : H £ 
Butter a 2 ai Tho 5,417,088 | 136,195 |/1,858,802 | 973.316 | 66,834 
Confectionery e 1267, 284 96,040 |:1,436,955 , 782,234 | 121,882 
Sugar tons 722 27,070 |) 630 307 | 29,186 
Tobacco, manufactured Ib.) 503,521 | 184,529 '| 556,302 | 496,619 | 190,874 
Cigarettes... ‘ isi + | 257,239 | 169,247 || 285,805 285,580 | 269,743 
Apparel and textiles ane a or 398,385 | wis ; 404,790 
Coal ele tons| 62,017 81,045 78,152 | 50, 085 | 55,869 
Machinery ae oy 288,264 || oo \ - | 411,783 
Metal manufactures, i 496,510 |} | 839,093 
Rubber manufactures swe oa re 145,126 ee 159,063 | 128,224 
Drugs, chernicals, and fertilisers ...; 7 220,255 || 238,046 || I 246,580 
Total Imports from New Sth. Wales (7,927,541 i 3,344,638 3, 556,680 

ii | ' 
Total Exports to New South Wales | 218,761 ‘a | 267,252 || 337,238 
Tasmania, 
Imports from New South Wales— | £ ij £ | { 
Sugar +» tons; 11,294 , 384,250 |) 11,232 | 361,075 || 12,2380 
Tobacco, cigars, and ‘cigarettes ey we = | 121,876 ! sis 118,762 | ee! 
Machinery and Tuetal manufactures} 247,359 | $15,181 
Total Imports from New Sth. mes |1,603,324 | 1,724,250 | 

Exports to New South Wales— : 

Fruits—Fresh i vas es 4 067,926 | 277,031 |/1,339,966 | 298,088 /1,124,857 ] 241,823 

33 Preserved, pulped b.|3,687,925 57,869 |/5,713,560 82,056 |/6,421,015 84,755 
Jams and jellies as a 5,243,160 119,891 |16, "899, 035 158,203 |'8,728,525 | 168,865 
Potatoes bss tons. 64,501 | 330,426 66,140 | 346,482 |; 56,632 | 442,206 
Copper (blister) » | 10,426 | 298,600 7,898 | 253,225 | 10,958 | 291,698 
Zinc ... 9 18,843 | 307,491 | 19,011 | 362,227 |; 27,366 | 431,731 
Other metals and ores 55 2,885 | 164,180 | 3,850 | 238,889 || 2,870 | 289,404 
Woollen manufactures i bs 261,926 | in 205,672 | «| 297,156 

_ + | _ 
Total Exports to New South Wales ase 2,244,143 | (2,573,838 i 2,937,761 
7 i Ke 


* As far as recorded, 


+ Not available. 
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SHIPPING. 


Ow1nc to the geographic position of New South Wales, efficient transport 
services are essential to maintain regular and speedy communication with 
other countries, and to place the staple products upon distant markets 
in a satisfactory condition without unduly increasing the cost. In modern 
ships special provision is made for refrigerated cargoes, and improved 
methods of carrying perishable products have promoted the growth of a 
permanent export trade in such commodities as butter, frozen meat, and 
fruit, 
Coxtror. oF SHIPPING. 

Prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth in 1901, the shipping of 
New South Wales was regulated partly by an Imperial enactment, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and partly by the laws of the Parliament of 
New South Wales. Under the Commonwealth Constitution the Federal 
Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
with other countries and among the States, including navigation and 
shipping, and in relation to such matters as lighthouses, lightships, beacons 
and buoys, and quarantine. 


Special legislation relating to navigation and shipping is contained in the 
Federal Navigation Act, 1912-35. It is drafted on the lines of the 
Merchant Shipping Act and of the Navigation Act of New South Wales 
ar embodies the rules of the international conventions for Safety of Life 
at Sea. 


The provisions of the Act apply to ships registered in Australia, also to 
other British ships on round voyages to or from Australia. The Governor- 
General may suspend its application to barges, fishing boats, pleasure 
yachts, missionary ships, or other vessels not carrying passengers or goods 
for hire; and the High Court of Australia has decided that clauses relating 
to manning, accommodation, and licensing do not apply to vessels engaged 
in purely intra-state trade. 


A ship may not engage in the coasting trade of Australia unless licensed 
to do so, and a license may not be granted to a ship in receipt of a foreign 
subsidy. Licensees, during the time their ships are so engaged, are obliged 
to pay to the seamen wages at current rates ruling in Australia, and, in the 
ease of foreign vessels, to comply with the same conditions as to manning 
and accommodation of the crew as are imposed on British ships. Power 
is reserved to the Marine Administration to grant permits, under certain 
conditions, to unlicensed British ships to engage in the coasting trade if a 
licensed British ship is not available for the service, or if the service by 
licensed shipping is inadequate. A permit may be continuing, or for a 
single voyage. 


The Governor-General has suspended by proclamation under section 7 
of the Act the operations of the foregoing provisions in regard to trade 
between Australia and the Northern Teritory, Nauru, Norfolk Island, New 
Guinea, and Papua. Provision is made in the Navigation Act, 1935, under 
the section quoted, that a British ship of not Jess than 10,000 tons gross 
tonnage and a sea speed of not less than 14 knots may carry passengers 
witkout break of journey from one port in Australia to another with which 
the port of embarcation is not connected by rail. 


The part of the Navigation Act which relates to pilotage has not been 
brought into operation, and this service is regulated under the State 
Navigation Act of 1901. 


a he 
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Prior to ist February, 1936, the State Department of Navigation exer- 
eised administrative control over the ports of New South Wales, other 
than the port of Sydney, and administered the Harbour and Tonnage Rates 
Act, 1920, which authorised the collection of harbour and tonnage rates at 
ports other than Sydney, the control of that port being vested in the 
Sydney Harbour Trust. By the Maritime Services Act, 1935, which came 
into operation on 1st February, 1936, the functions of these bodies became 
vested in the Maritime Services Board of New South Wales, which con- 
sists of five Commissioners, all appointed by the Government. Of these, 
two representing shipping and commercial interests, devcte only a portion 
of their time to the work of the Board. Also, as provided in the Act, an 
Advisory Committee has been appointed for the port of Newcastle to 
advise the Board in respect of that port. It consists of five members, all 
appointed by the Government: the chairman is nominated by the Board, 
and the remaining four are representative of interests concerned with the 
administration of the port. 

Matters relating to seaboard quarantine are administered by the Com- 
monwealth in terms of the Quarantine Act, 1908-24, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the State Government to aid in carry- 
ing out the law relating to animal and plant quarantine. The 
Act defines the vessels, persons, animals, plants, and goods which are 
subject to quarantine, and provides for examination, detention, and segre- 
gation in order to prevent the introduction or spread of diseases or pests. 
Imported animals or plants may not be landed without a permit granted by 
a quarantine officer. The master, owner, and agent of a vessel ordered into 
quarantine are severally responsible for the expenses, but the Common- 
wealth Government may undertake to bear the cost in respect of vessels 
trading exclusively between Australasian ports. Quarantine expenses in 
the case of animals and goods are defrayed by the importer or owner. 

Vessels arriving from oversea ports are examined by a quarantine officer 
at the first port of call in Australia. If the vessel (certain South Pacific 
Island ports excepted) is less than fourteen days from the last oversea 
port of call it is again inspected at the next port of call. The quarantine 
station of New South Wales is situated in Sydney Harbour, near the 


entrance to the port. 

The liability of shipowners, charterers, etc., in regard to the transporta- 
tion of goods is defined by the Sea-carriage Acts passed by the State and 
the Commonwealth Parliaments. The State Act passed in 1921 applies to 
the intra-state trade, and the Commonwealth Act of 1924 applies to the 
interstate and the outward oversea trade. 


INTERSTATE AND OveksEs SHIPPING, 

The figures in this chapter relating to shipping are exclusive of par- 
ticulars concerning ships of war, cable-laying vessels, and yachts, which are 
not included in the official shipping records. Where tonnage is quoted it 
is net tonnage. 

Vessels Entered and Cleared. 

In compiling the records of oversea and interstate shipping, a vessel is 
treated as an entry once and as a clearance once for each voyage to and 
from New South Wales, being entered at the first port of call, and cleared 
at the port from which it departs. The repeated voyages of every vessel ara 
included. 

*15791—B 
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The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels 
which arrived in and departed from ports of New South Wales in various 
years since 1901, with the average uet tonnage per vessel, are shown in the 
following statement :— 


¥ A Average 
Year ended Entries. Clearances. Tornoe 
30th June, oo - ae — — - per 
i Vessels | Net Tonnage. Vessels, | Net Tonnage. Vessel. 

i i 
1901* 2,760 | 4,138,200 , 1,498 
19li* =: 8,187 6,622,185 | 2,177 
1921 i 3,019 i 7,123,331 2,388 
1926 2,945 i 8,684,292 ' 2,910 
1929 | 2,865 8,516,418 | 2,985 
1930 8.623} 8,258,862 3,149 
1931 | 2517 | 7,988,164 = | | | 3,118 
1932 | 9,490, 7,838,919 | { 3,228 
1933 ; =. 2,648 8,781,550 | | | 8,309 
1924 2,609 8,625,302 | | 3,312 
1985 2,978 9,643.138 | | 9,671,251 1 3,243 
1936 2,965 9,826,765 | | 9,784,418 | 3,319 

t : 


*Year ended 3st Cevember. a 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in 1926-27 was 18,297,795 
tons. It declined by 5 per cent. in the following year, when there was a 
smaller quantity of wheat available for oversea export and a marked 
diminution in the coal trade. There was a further decline in the next 
two years, mainly in interstate trade due to dislocations in the coal- 
mining industry, and in 1929-80 only a small quantity of wheat was 
exported overseas. A reduction in the import trade in 1930-31 and 
1931-32 was offset for the most part by a heavy volume of exports. With an 
increase in exports and some improvement in the import trade the tonnage 
in 1932-33 approached the high level of 1926-27, but it declined in the fol- 
lowing year when the wheat trade was dull. The oversea trade increased 
in each of the following years and in 1935-86 the tonnage aggregated 
19,611,178 tons, exceeding the record of the previous year by 296,789 tons. 

Approximately 10 per cent. of the shipping entered arrives in ballast. 
During the past ten years the percentage in ballast was greatest in 1925-26, 
when it was 12.33 per cent. of the total entered, and lowest in 1929-30, when 
it was only 5.56 per cent. In 1935-36 the number of vessels entered in 
ballast was 304, with an aggregate tonnage of 627,873 tons, or 6.4 per cent. 
of the total. Corresponding figures for 1934-35 were 319 vessels, aggregate 
tonnage 635,165, or 6.6 per cent. of the total entered. 

On the average 6 per cent. of the vessels cleared leave in ballast. The 
proportion during the past ten years was greatest in 1926-27, when it was 
7.386 per cent., and lowest in 1984-35, at 4.51 per cent. In 1985-86, 171 
vessels cleared in ballast, with an aggregate tonnage of 485,481 tons, or 4.96 
per cent. of the total tonnage cleared, aud in 1934-35, 158 with an agegre- 
gate tonnage of 436,712 tons. 

During each of the past ten years the number of vessels cleared with 
cargo has been greater than the number entered, as has also the aggregate 
tonnage. The greatest tonnage cleared with cargo was 9,298,932 in 1935-36 
for 2,772 vessels which represented 95.04 per cent. of the shipping cleared 
during that year. The tonnage entered with cargo in this year was 
9,198,892 for 2,661 vessels, or 93.61 per cent. of the total. 

During the last thirty years the average tonnage of vessels trading with 
New South Wales has more than doubied. In 1901 the average tonnage 
was 1,498 tons, in 1911 2,177 tons, in 1921 2,858, in 1926 2,910, in 1981 
3,118, and in 19386 3,819 tons. 
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Few sailing vessels are now engaged in the trade of New South Wales. 
In 1923-24 the number entered was 56, with an ageregate tonnage of 
73,466, aud the number cleared 66, with a tonnage of 88,260. In 1933-34 
one sailing vessel of 2,365 tons was recorded as an entry and clearance, 
and in 1935-36 two sailing vessels of 305 tons. There were no entries or 
clearances of sailing vessels in 1984-35. 


A comparison of the shipping of the Australian States shows that the 
tonnage trading to and from New South Wales is far in excess of the 
figures of any other State. The following statement shows the entries and 


clearances during the year ended 30th June, 1936, excluding the coastal 
trade :— 


> 


| Interstate and Oversea. 


| 
eaten Entries, Clearances, 

i =2 

Vessels. | Net Tonnage. ; Vessels. | Net Tonnage, 
New South Wales ... sl 2,965 9,826,765 2,943 9,784,413 
Victoria ss ar woe 2,719 7,939,719 2,711 7,907,632 
Queensland ... os w! 1,108 4,088,923 1,102 4,076,866 
South Australia... we. 1,352 5,317,977 1,392 5,443,714 
Western Australia ... eel 729 3,827,038 725 3,831,105 
Tasmania was ae eee, 1,191 1,976,896 1,225 2,006,239 
North Australia =... Pod 55 | 117,757 55 117,757 


Direcrion or Surprrnc TRADE. 


The shipping records do not diselose the full extent of communication 
between New South Wales and other countries, as they relate only to 
terminal ports and are exclusive of the trade with intermediate ports, of 
which some are visited regularly by many vessels on both outward and 
inward journeys. But the following statement of the tonnage entered from 
and cleared for interstate ports and overseas countries, grouped according to 
geographical position, indicates, as far as practicable, the growth or decline 
of shipping along the main trade routes since 1920-21 :— 


| 1920-21, || 1930-81. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 

ere: j i ] i aa 
Destination, Ves: | Net |i Ves- | Net — || Ves 
sels. | Tonnage. | sels. | Tonnage. |! sels, 


7 
Ves- Net 
| sels. | Tonnage, 


Net 
Tonnage. 


Australian States ... 


...! 3,206 ) 6,282,297 | 2,164 
New Zealand ‘ 


; 
| 

8,076,145 |! 3,828 1/10,392,082 | 3,697 10,172,516 
| 


| | 

SAL 760 | 1,473,057 |; ‘346 | '901,695 |] ’354 || 1,054,268 | ’359 | 11056.075 
Great Britain and Europe | 582 | 2,798,459 |' 504 | 3,499,602 692 || 4,001,904 ; 720 | 4,188,013 
Africa aes ies ay a1 225,856 16 | 50,294 |! 11 39,414 : 28 102,983 
Asia and Pacific Islands ae 1,009 | 2,179,040 G91 | 2,129,777 757 || 2,297,568 , 757 | 2,448,469 
North and Central Amterica; 299 | 1,003,137 jp 297 | 1,269,104 || 310 |/ 1,521,116 | 343 | 1,631,893. 
South America oa vel 96 : 183,694 |, via 20,374 |; 3 8,037 | 4 11,229 
Total .. vs, 6,042 14,245,540 115,115 (15,046,991 5,955 |119,314,389 | 5,908 |19,611,178 

| i ; j 


Shipping to and from the other Australian States in 1935-36 was greater 
by 3,790,219 tons than in 1920-21, and it has risen by 2,096,371 tons since 
1980-31. A decrease was recorded in respect of the New Zealand trade, but- 
the figures do not include the tonnage of vessels which called at New 
Zealand ports en route to and from America. The tonnage engaged in 
trade with North and Central America has increased by over 62 per cent. 
The South American trade, which was mainly for the export of coal, has 
lost its former importance, and trade with Asia and Pacific Islands has 
been fairly constant, 
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INTERSTATE AND OVERSEA CARGOES. 
‘A comparative statement of the interstate and oversea cargoes discharged 
and. shipped in New South Wales in each year since 1925-26 is shown 
below :— 


Cargo Diseharged. Cargo Shipped. 
Year Interstate. Oversea. Interstate. Oversea. 

pnaed ro = a ' ’ 
une ons ‘ons ons 2 ‘ons Total. 

Tons [sreacure:| TOMS, |yreasnre-| Total | Tons Iyteasure- Tons )Measure- 

Weight. nent. OEE anent: Weight |) ynent. Weight. "ment. 
‘ | 
’s omitted. 

tons. tons. {| tons. S, tons. || tons tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1,429 184 871; 3 83,697 j| 2,869 169 1,727 266 081 
1,338 430 | 853 | 1 3 3,964 | 8,315 399 1,676 249 5,639 
1,203 510 | «6 959-| «1817 «| 8,989 || 2,833 456 | 1,117 277 | 4,633 
1,260 618 | 970 1,315 4,163 4) 1,978 B4L | 1,807 294 4,120 
993 517 1,046 1,129 3,685 || 1,816 489 608 266 2,679 
845 48, 662 639 2,305 3) 1,661 870 + 1,655 2535 8,939 
ie 775 327 603, 458 | 2,163 | 1,575 394 1,670 | 243 38,882 
+ 1171 365 760 567 | 2,863 1,878 419 | 1,685 | 271 | 4,253 
; 1,400 467 774 TAS 3,852 1,970 499, 1114 270 | 3,846 
2,030 523 859 912 4,324 2,225 542 | 1,477 341 | 4,585 
1936 ves 2,053 611 985 999 | 4,648 2,390 607 1,533 302 | 4,832 


Note.—One ton by measure = 40 cubic feet, 


There was an increase in the inward trade in 1933-34 and a general 
Snerease in both inward and outward trade in 1934-85 and 1935-36. 

Cargoes from other States of the Commonwealth which declined by 
41 per cent. between 1928-29 and 1931-32, have regained their former level. 
Oversea import trade which had declined steeply in 1930-81 is still 80 per 
cent. below normal, Fluctuations in the coal trade have been the main cause 
of variations in the outward interstate trade. Oversea shipments were 
exceptionally small in 1929-30, when only a small quantity of wheat was 
exported. There was a recovery in 1930-81, which was sustained until 1933-84 
when there was a decline in wheat shipments. Cargo shipped in 1985-36 
amounted to 4,832,000 tous, the highest total since 1926-27. 


NAtvIONALITY OF VESSELS. 


The majority of the vessels engaged in the trade of New South Wales 
are under the British flag, the decp-sea trade with the mother country 
and British possessions being controlled chiefly by shipowners of the 
United Kingdom, and the interstate trade by Australian shipping com- 
panies. In the table below the British and the foreign shipping are shown 


under distinetive headings. 


s 3 | Net Tonnage Entered and Cleared, Percentage. 

Be j ; = 

g é | Australian. Real Foreign. | Total. Australian, inch Foreign, 
1901*; 3,348,502 8,714,217 | 1,844,582 | 8,407,301 39°8 442 | 160 
1911*| 4,645,195 | 6,594,649 2,416,073 | 13,655,917 34:0 48°3. | 177 
1921 | 4,739,555 ) 6,739,914 | 2,766,071 | 14,245,540 33°3 47-3 19°4 
1926 | 5,540,386 | 8,389,138 | 3,099,799 17,029,323 32°5 493 |} 182 
1929 | 4,656,402 | 9,247,088 | 3,144,946 , 17,018,436 27°3 54-3 | 184 
1930 | 4,338,726 | 8,785,023 | 3,322,809 ; 16,416,558 264 53-4 | 20-2 
1931 ) 4,639,497 7,930,626 , 8,376,8°S 15,946,991 29°1 49-7 | 21:2 
1932 | 4,310,726 | 7,925,985 | 3,451,355 15,698,016 | 275 50°5 22°0 
1933 | 4,977,758 8,491,453 | 4,054,273 17.523,484 | 254 485 231 
1934 | 5,356,820 8,260,883 | 3,742,777 17,360,450 ; 30°78 476 , 216 
1935 | 6,176,918 | 9,057,063 | 4,080,408 | 19,314,389 32-0 469 211 
1936 \ 6,091,412 | 9,458,820 4,057,946 | 19,611,178 | 31°6 48:2 20°2 


The marked decline in 


s Year ended Bist December. 


Australian tonnage in 1928-29 was due partly 
to the fact that fewer vessels were engaged in the interstate coal trade, and 
partly to the cessation of regular oversea voyages by Australian vessels 
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as a result of the sale of the Commonwealth Government steamers. This 
event is reflected in an increase in “other British” tonnage in the same 
year. After 1928-29 the Australian tonnage fluctuated with an upward 
tendency and has increased absolutely and relatively during the last four 
years. The proportion of other British tonnage shows a tendency to decline, 
and the proportion of foreign tonnage, which had been increasing slowly 
for some years, declined slightly between 1933 and 1936. 


Particulars relating to the nationality of vessels engaged in trade with 
New South Wales in 1928-29, 1934-35 and 1935-36 are shown in ereater 
detail in the following statement :— 


3 


Entries and Clearances. i Net Tonnage— 
Percentage of cach 
teks 
Nationality | — 19gg-29, |i 1934-35. | 1985-86, eee 
of Shipping, | 1| ij 
reecot. | _ Net | Net ile Net || gogo eee 
Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. 1) Meesetee Tonnage. 1928-29 19384-35,1935-36 
; ' } 
} 7 
Pritish— | I! j 
Australia ae) 2,651 | 4,656,402 || 3,087 | 6,176,918 2,983 | 6,094,412 1) 
New Zealand ...) 421 867,578 |) 314 736,386 285 590,114 
Great Britain ...| 1,573 | 7,799,698 | 1,399 | 7,767,382 1,444 | 8,094,699 | 
Other British ... 202 579,312 | 178 553,295 219 774,007 
I rm r 
| 


Total ...! 4,847 [13,903,490 || 


4,978 |15,233,981 || 4,931 15,553,232 | 


Foretgn— ij 


a | trometer 


| 
i} 
Denmark aeet 13 36,140 | 30 100,980 15 | 58,501 | 2 aah) 3 
France ... ae 110 235,785 | 141 265,134 |, 125 | 230,959 | Let 14 12 
Germany nite 104 443,792 iI 101 417,690 |, 111; 455,016 | 2:6 2°2 293 
Italy 2... nie 38 161,890 1 33 187,935 16 90,300 |) 1-0 10 9 
Netherlands oy 99 506,766 || 89 456,394 88 424,996 | 30 24 22 
Norway... ee 97 344,942 | 148 619,611 167 714,027 | 2:0 a1 36 
Sweden ... eee 56 175,849 | 66 238,589 69 235,273 1.0 1:2 1% 
Japan ... s| 200, 698,986 | 236 | 954,243 || 246 962,046 |) 4-1 495 49 
United States of | iH u : 
America... 140 617,414 | 102 746,172 116 805,542 ! 3-0 3-9 4-1 
Other Nation-; j i ! 
alities ses 8) 23,832 31 93,660 |! 24 81,236 “1 5 +4 
| -— -—--——| —_——— 
Total re 865 | 3,144,946 977 | 4,080,408 | 977 | 4,057,946 i! 18°4 211 207 
\ 
| 


Grand Total | 5,712 |17,048,436 || 19,314,389 | 5,908 [19,611,178 |} 100-0 | 100°0 | 1000 


\ 
) 
i 


The tonnage owned in Great Britain represented 41.3 per cent. of the 
total in 1985-86, and the Australian tonnage 31.1 per cent. The foreign 
tonnage is owned for the most part in Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, or 
the United States. The foreign tonnage in 1935-36 was 20.7 per cent. of 
the total, as compared with 18.4 per cent. in 1928-29 and 21.1 in 1934-35, 


Of the Australian tonnage, entries and clearances in interstate trade 
amounted to 5,554,438 tons, or 91 per cent., and voyages in oversea trade 
to 589,974 tons, the tonnage to and from New Zealand being 288,184. Of 
the other British tonnage, including ships owned in Great Britain, 3,228,108 
tons were entered from and cleared for interstate ports and 3,299,812 tons 
plied between Australia and Great Britain. The tonnage belonging to 
other nations was employed chiefly in the foreign trade. 


During the year 1985-86 the interstate cargo discharged at ports in New 
South Wales amounted to 2,664,020 tons, and the oversea cargo to 1,988,918 
tons, and the shipments to interstate ports represented 2,997,289 tons, and 
to oversea countries 1,834,985 tons. ‘The interstate trade is carried for the 
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most part in Australian ships, and the nationality of the vessels in which 
oversea trade is carried is shown below :-— 


t 
1933-34. i 1934-35, | 1935-36. 
i 
Nationality of Shipping. | 7 : 
: | Discharged. Shipped Discharged.) Shipped. |! Discharged.| Shipped. 
| | : a, | i 
gach stance aliee Hast r 4 
Oversea Cargoes. | tons. | tons, [| tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Australia ... a a 69,736 122,117 | 69,774 167,062 | 79,388 139,218 
New Zealand... 58,044. | 174,600 | 48,653 | 175,967 | 49,205 | 228,814 
Great Britain... «s. = -705,498' 628,223 || = 891,375 891,621 || 990,150; 931,290 
Other British ... 9... 183,479 , 43,719}; 135,034 52,758 172,657 | 53,468 
Total British ...!_-967,655 | 973,665, 1,141,836 | 1,288,308 i) 1,201,400 | 1,347,785 
J : H sf 
Denmark ... aie _ 38,438 | 22,274 |! 33,795 11,509 | 29,195 19,154 
France. 0. wee] G65 81,220) 12,660) 110,208) 15,167 100,983 
Germany ... eas sacl 29,059 47,357 i 41,812 28,408 47,149 | 24,466 
Italy keene 8,296 | 81,958 || = 11,514, 7,562 4,374 | 1,813 
Japan wae 84,986 | 70,867 || 116,856 155,618 || 134,904. 88, 865 
Notherlands ......| 32,985 54,901 | 44,407 | 52,683 || = 41,158 | 58,052 
Norway .. wwe] 185,188! 55,455 || 213,635; 76,024 || 290,848 | 82,789 
Sweden... eee! 62,562 8,524 73,400 5,783 | 59,575 | 22,014 
United States of America | 98,645 20,837, 70,477 16,695 | 69.269 46,089 
Other Foreign .. 00. 5,591 17,275 || 8,010 64,207 |! 879 , 43,025 
, —|| —i, , 7 
Yotal, Foreign ...| 517,418 | 410,758 || 626,566 | 529,597 | 692,518 | 487,150 
Total, Oversea ...{ 1,485,073 | 1,384,426 i 1,771,402 | 1,817,905 1,983,918 | 1,834,935 


Note.—Cargo recorded by measuromont is converted to tons on basis of 40 cubic feet = 1 ton. 

In 1935-36 British vessels carried 65 per cent. of the oversea cargo dis- 
charged at ports in New South Wales and 73 per cent. of the cargo shipped 
abroad. 

The interstate and oversea trade of New South Wales is confined practi- 
cally to three centres, viz., Sydney, Newcastle, and Port Kembla, and the 
distribution amongst the ports of the inward trade at intervals since 1901 
is shown in the following table. On each voyage a vessel is counted as an 
entry only at the first port of call in New South Wales and intra-state trade 
is excluded, therefore the figures do not indicate the total tonnage entered 


at each port. 


ve | Pesaaees | RAS| Rath, | omer zon 
ended | _ a 

30th a = i j 

Tune. | Vessels, mena | Vessels. ane: | Vessels, | fogs Vessels. ingnuane. 
1901" | 1,884 2,953,311, 702 | 1 938,178 89t 1108526 — 85 34,985 
1OL1* | 2,134 §,246,351 701 : L857,122.° G4 192,838 1a1 115,786 
1921 1,869 4,776,182 1,082 | 2,255,040 42 85,514 | 26 6,595 
10926 | 1,988 6,304,315 326 | 1,964,191 , 83 243,918 | 48 | 21,870 
1029 | 2,671 6,768,664 620 1,355,411 144 ! 366,401 | 80 25 93% 
1980 | 2,044 6,958,916 | 371 836,228 | 188 | 445,478 | 25 17,944 
tot | 1,800 6,480,904 601_| 1,262,149 | a4 232,228 * 32 «| «(12,883 
3992 | 1,719 6,884,450 | 546 | 1,222,757 129 [264,122 26 | 17,620 
1983 | 1,822 6,996,920 661 | 4,503,058 153 ' 267,014 i 49 | 13,063 
1934 1,796 | 5,869 287° 4h + 1,453,669 143 (279,674 5 26 12,572 
1935 | 1,890 7,285,123! 873 | 1,978,776 | 182 | 354,407 24 | 24,832 
1936 1,983 7,836,852 770 | 1,775,989 183 | 387,592 29 26,382 


*Year ended 3lst December. + Wollongong. 
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Many vessels, including steaniers cngaged regularly in the trade of New 
South Wales, discharge cargo at Sydney, then proceed to Neweastle for 
coal. Such vessels are Soe as entries at Sydney only, therefore the 
inward Suppine of Newcastle is greatly in excess of the tonnage stated in 
the table. The trade of Port Kembla increased as a result of the estab- 
lishment of important industries in the loeality. The decline in the inward 
trade of one ports between 1911 and 1921 was due mainly to the omission 
of Twofold Bay as a port of call for interstate vessels. 

The fade of the State is reflected in the cargoes shipped and discharged 
in various ports, the principal of which are oe Newcastle and Port 
Kembla. Particulars of the cargoes shipped and discharged at these ports 
each year since 1925-26 are given in the following table. In recording 
cargoes certain commodities are assessed on their dead weight in tons, 
e.g., coal, ores, wool, wheat and other grains, while others such as butter, 
hides, skins and drapery are recorded in tons measurement, 40 cubic feet 
being taken as the equivalent of one ton. The greater part of the oversea 
trade is handled by the port of Sydney and includes the principal pro- 
duets of the State with the exception of those of the coal mining and 
steel industries which are centred principally about Neweastle and Port 
Kembla. Dead weight cargoes are almost exclusively shipped and dis- 
charged at the latter ports, while a large proportion of the cargoes shipped 
and discharged at Sydney is recorded in “tons measurement.” Accordingly 
the data contained in the statement may be taken to indicate fluctnations 
in the annual trade of individual ports rather than to serve as a comparison 
of the trade of one port with that of another. 


Sydney. | Newcastle. I Port Kembla. 
Year Interstat . On Tater ' 

ended state, Oversea. se Oversea. | Interstate. Oversea, 

30th June.) ' # ~ pee “ 

Tons Tons | Tons Tons fons Tons | Tons ‘Tons 
Weight. | Measure. | Weight. | Measure. | Weight. Weight. | Weight. / Weight. 
Cargoes ‘Dischar ged. 
1926 .,.,, 659,252) 183,738 { 760.589 ) 1,175,444 760,277 123,9214: 8,014 | 24,098 
1927...) 542,939 | 430,028 706,562 | 1,343,183 | 782,089 119,482 | 11,854 | 28,958 
1928 ...| 459,912 | 509,977 794,479 | 1,317,298 |! 720,113 133,778 | 22)148 ; 80,280 
1929 wa. 345,850 | 616,929 791,750 | 1,315,064 |} 71£1,637* 123,598 |) 203,455 | 54,405 
1930 wal 361,658 | 516,797 865,551 | 1,128,822 || 427,233 131,458 |; 204,199 | 49,435 
1931 eal 842,287 348,104 | 571,001 536,894 | 416,037*; 67,821} 86,903*) 25,145 
1932 eee 376,128 | 827,441 | 545,094 457,827 | 345,321 | 42,484*)| 52,851*) 15,214 
1933 w.! «=©405,844 ; 364,098 650,369 567,158 , 624,015 79,798 || 141,162*) 20,195 
1934 405,829 | 459,360 | 657,081 708, 417 771.423*| 89. 047%! 230,104 | 80,528 
1935 443,397 | 507,262 726,324 883,538 | 1,284,051*; 134,165*/) 318,124* 27,375 
1936 wal 478,974 ' 598,895 840,659 | 972,307 L 266, 415* 128,458*" 319.736 | 42,494 
Cargoes Shipped. 

1926 we{ 497,800 | 167,729 841,823 256,908 || 2,256,279 828.450") 67,617 | 43,606 
1927 wo] 386,255 | 395,387 820,543 | 243,173 || 2,705,139 763,892*|| 136,361 | 84,281. 
1928 .| 210,371 453,888 | 551,589 | 267.818 |) 2,477,640 511,933 || 100,863 49,265 
1929 wel 188,737 530,499 | 981,003 | 234,842 || 1,647,563 251, 581+ 134,741*| 73,605 
1930 | 246,284 481,573 445,768 | 255,977 |; 650,260* A 150*|) 352,259 ' 105,085 
1931 105,922 266,261 | 1,298,476 i ; 1,428,633*) 337, 450*! 95,584 | 12,900 
1932 101,845 392,749 | 1,310,937 314,310 | 99,335 | 39,672 
1933 132,382 | 416,121 } 1 1,384, 501 | | 1,587, 240,314 | 116,925 57,324 
1934 132,1 58 | 487,593 “798,334 1 1,672,330*| 242,038*! 136,961 | 70,966 
1935 | 481°708 j 528,842 | 1,089,028 1 1,845,664*] 311,045*}, 169,086 | 89,758 
1936 1 190,649 594,713 | 1, 165, 737 284,031 ! 1,990.887*, 25,9814; | 171.879 83,523 


*fnelades a small number of tons measurement. 
+ 86,566 tons weight and 37,355 tons measurement. 


The interstate cargoes discharged and shipped in Sydney Harbour have 
increased in volume since 1980-31 but are smaller than in any of the years 
1926 to 1929. There was a decline of about 50 per cent. in the inward over- 
sea cargoes in 1930-31 and the aggregate remained at a low level during 
the following year. There was an increase in each of the following years. 
Oversea exports of wheat were compara tively small in 1929-30, then followed 
three years of increasing activity in the outward trade until 1933-84 when 
shipments cf wheat dwindled again. While the position improved in 
1934-85 the aggregate was still below that of 1952-33. 
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The trade of Newcastle, inward and outward, decreased jn recent years 
with a decline in coal exports, though there was an improvement in inter- 
state trade in the last four years, due to the importation of iron ore 
from South Australia for treatment in the iron and steel works. The 
interstate trade of Port Kembla increased after the establishment of the iron 
and stcel works in 1928. And there was a temporary diversion of coal 
trade to this port while the northern mines were closed in 1929 and 1930. 


Thirrotrs AND ANCIORAGES. 


1 1 aor aa Mi 
Along the coast of New Scuth Wales there are numerous ports, estuaries, 
and roadst< which provide shelter to shipping and afford facilities for 


There are four natura s ot deep draught may enter, 
viz, Port St on (Sydney Harbour), and 
Jervis Bay. Port ¢ of extent, natural facilities, 
and volume of trad eal miles north of Newcastle, 
and Broken Bay a : 


tively. J 
eeded to the Commonwealth Government 
Federal Capital. Neweastie is a bar harbour at the mouth of the Hunter 
River, where extensive accommodation has been provided for oversea ship- 
ping. Artificial harbours have been constructed at Coff’s Harbour, Wollon- 
gong, Port Kembla, Shellharbour, Kiama, and Ulladulla. With the excep- 
tion of Port Kembla, they are useful only for smail vessels. 

There are a number of estuarine harbours, but the entrances are usually 
blocked to some extent by sandbars, formed by the combined action of ocean 
currents, waves and wind. There are also numerous yoadsteads or 
anchorages which afford shelter to vessels of moderate draught during 
southerly or south-easterly weather. Breakwaters and training-walls have 
been constructed to control the sand movement at the majority of the har 
harbours, so that the navigating channels may be maintained with little 
difficulty. 

The shipping trade of the ports other than Syduey, Newcastle, and Port 
Kembla is relatively sniall. 


‘ Sudney arbour. 

Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) is the prineipal port of New South 
Wales. Tt has a safe entrance and provides good shelter. At ihe Heads the 
depth of water is not less than 80 feet at low water, ordinary spring tide. 
‘Noar the entrance the fairway divides into two chaunels about half a mile 
Jong, not less than-700 feet wide, nor less than 40 feet deep. The total area 
of the harbour js 14,284 acres, or about 22 sanare miles, of which approxi- 
mately half carries a depth of 50 fect or more. The foreshores, being 
irregular, extend over 188 miles, and afford facilities for extensive wharf- 
age. 

The control of the port was vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust froin 
1ith February, 1901, to 31st January, 1936. The Trust consisted of three 
Commissiovers appointed for a term of seven years, with control over the 
port and shipping, harbour lights, buoys and wharves, and authority to 
undertake works for the preservation and improvement of the port, to 
appropriate wharves, stores, etc., to special uses, and to levy rates and 
charges in respect of vessels and goods and for the use of property. As 
previously stated, the powers and functions of the Trust were vested in 
the Maritime Services Board of New South Wales ag from 1st February, 
1936. 
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The wharves are situated in close proximity to the business centre of the 
city, about 4 or 5 miles from the Heads. Excluding private lighter ani 
ferry berths, there are 76,993 fect of wharfage in Sydney Harbour, The 
principal wharves are les eal to the various shipping companies whose vessels 
engage regularly in the trade of the port, and ether wharves are reserved 
for vessels which visit the port occasionally. Details relating to the 
number and length of the berths are shown below:— 


| 
'} Maritime Services | Private 


' Board of New Beak Grace | Wasa, Wharfage. Total, 
en ae We | 
| 
i 


Particulars. ponti Wales: 


NG. ne No. 
Length Length. of Length. 
| Berths, Berths. | \Berths. | 
Ship berths— feet. | | feet. | feet. 


Oversea... eee aoe Ses 68 | 34,977; 14) 3,819 82 | 38,796 


Interstate .., eee eee we) 24 9,242 3 | 616) 27 9,758 


Intrastate ... tee eos we) 88 | 10,523 | 5 772, 43) 11,295 


Cross wharves adjoining ships’ berths| 39 | 4,693 | oe 39 | 4,693 
4,391 | 50) 9,024 


Ferry berths... ew sa eas 25 3,427 | 


} 

| 
Harbour trade berths .. «., «19 | 31 | 

| ase | vis 25 | 3,427 

58 | 


Total .. «| 213 | 87495 | 53 9,498 266 | 76,993 


3 \ | i} 


On a spit of land, known as Glebe Island, lying between Rozelle Bay and 
White Bay, works have been constructed to facilitate the shipment of wheat. 
Storage sheds have been erected for bagged wheat and plant is available for 
mechanical handling. For bulk wheat there are silos with a capacity of 
7,500,000 bushels, and grain may be delivered in bulk into the holds of 
vessels at the rate of 1,400 tons ‘per hour. 


Special facilities are available along the waterside for other important 
classes of trade, such as wool stores fitted with appliances to expedite the 
handling of the staple product, and storage for hazardous goods. By private 
enterprise, a plant has been installed at Ball’s Head, where bunkers may 
be replenished rapidly with coal or oil, 


The wharves are situated on the southern shore of the port, and the 
northern is used mainly for residential sites. The ferry steamers on whiclr 
traffic is carried across the harbour are certificated as to seaworthiness 
and licensed by the Maritime Services Board. During 1935-36 certificates 
were issued to 40 steamers in Port Jackson with an aggregate tonnage of 
9,074 tons (gross) and capacity to carry 32,223 passengers. 


An arch bridge spanning the harbour from Dawes’ Point to Milson’s 
Point was opened on 19th March, 1932. It provides for pedestrian, 
vehicular, railway and tramway traffic. A description of the bridge is 
published in the chapter of this volume relating to Roads and Bridges. 


An account of the dock accommodation provided in Sydney Harbour is 
shown on.a later page in this chapter. 


The number and tonnage of vessels which entered Sydney Harbour during 
the last eight years, as recorded by the Maritime Services Board, are shown 
below. The figures differ from those in the table on page 850 as they include 
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vessels «ngaged in the coastal trade of the State, also vessels which do 
not report to the Customs authorities on return from a journey to New- 
eastle for buuker coal :— 


Coastal i 


2 i (State} Oversea and Interstate. Total Shipping 
‘ear ende 7 ! | 
30th Jane. . | ; ie ae “| | 
Nuynber. i Net Tonnage.: Number. ; Net Tonnage. Number. Net Tonnage 
1929 | 4,564 | 1,352,945 | 2,498 7,707,208 7,062 9,060, 153 
1930 3,748 | 1,183,437 2,449 7,757,098 6,192 8,940,535 
1931 3,798 ' 1,260,344 2,184 ¢ 7'207,988 5,982 8,468,282 
1982 i 3,716 1,218,489 | 2,133 7,009,467 5,849 8,227,956 
be pape Bete H Ree 8,075,066 6,315 9,360, 116 
19% 165 ,333,234 | 2.333 8,099,493 | 6,498 9,432,777 
1935 4,327 1,427,486 | 2,528 — § 629,066 6,855 10,056,552 
1936 4,398 | 1,502,746 2,587 | 8,977,028 6,985 10,479,774 
i | ! i 


The aggregate tonnage of vessels which entered the port of Sydney in 
1926-27 was 9,546,973 and declined continuously until 1931-82 when the 
feures were 8,227,956. It has inereased progressively since and in 1935-36 
reached 10,479,774 tons, which exceeded the record of 1934-35 by 423,222 
tons. These increases reflect the upward movement in the trade of the 
State. J 

Very few sailing vessels are engaged in the trade of New South Wales. 
Only 5 with a net tonnage of 822 tons, entered Sydney Harbour in 
1985-36, as compared with 242 vessels and a tonnage of 124,328 in 1920-21. 
On the other hand the number of motor ships is increasing. The oversea 
and interstate shipping ineluded 86 motor vessels, 303,695 tons (net) 
in 1925-26, and 865 of an aggregate net tonnage of 2,417,950 tons in 
4935-36. The steamers in this year included 432 oil-burning vessels with 
a tonnage of 2,780,510 tons- (net). 

The following statement shows the arrivals in the principal ports of 
Australasia and Great Britain. The figures include coastwise trade and 
tonnage which arrived at the respective ports, although not recorded by 
the Customs Department. 


Arrivals incl. | | Arrivals incl. 
Port. Coastwise— ' Port. | _Coastwise— 
Net Tonnage. | | Net Tonnage, 
Australia (1934-35)— | England (1934)— 


Sydney (1935-36)... 10,479,774 | London Sue ee] 29,373,605 
‘Melbourne ... ...| 7,612,799 || Liverpool (including; 
Port Adelaide se 4,496,947 Birkenhead) vel 16,737,928 
Newcastle ... wet 4,532,637 Southampton «i 12,008,811 
Brisbane... wl 4,170,616 Newcastle and Shields, 8,981,258 
Fremantle ... wi 3,573,536 Cardiff eae we 6,534,525 
Townsville... eae 1,250,934 Hull... re ..| 5,643,708 
Hobart... ate 991,319 || Plymouth ... | 6,730,864 
Albany ae ede 408,100 |! 


Port Kembla se 823,936 | Scotland (1934)— 


| Glasgow 5,645,016 
New Zealand (1935)— | Greenock 3,268,385 
Wellington ...| 3,666,736 | Leith 2,127,659 
Auckland ... oes 2,755,138 
Lyttelton ... hate 2,008,495 || North. Ireland (1934)—' 
Otago ws we] 1,021,942 Belfast ewe, 6,584,362 


Up to 30th June, 1928, the revenues collected by the Sydney Harbour 
Trust (now the Maritime Services Board of New South Wales) were 
paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the State. This arrangement 
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was altered as from ist July, 1928, when the accounts of the Harbour 
Trust were separated from the Consclidated Revenue Account, and receipts 
paid into a special fund. The Board is required to contribute a propor- 
tionate share of the sinking fund established under the financial agree- 
ment between the Commonwealth and the States. The net profits are 
payable into a reserve fund to meet losses and for the reduction of rates 
and charges. 

The revenue and expenditure by the port authority at Sydney during 
each of the last eight years are shown in the following statement, also the 
capital debt at the end of the year. 


| 1 


| I Expenditure, i 
Year ended Capital 
a apita’ ! _ 7 = 
h ~ | Ircome, . Administration Interest ' Surplus. 
ee Debt. f and and | Exchange,) Total Ex- 
; Maintenance | Sinking | ete. penditure, 
| Expenses. | Fund. 


| i 

| o£ £ £  £ £ £ £ 
1929 11,488,441 |1,103,598| 369,037 | 614,067 ... | 983,104 | 120,494 
1930 11,673,981 \1,017,934, 381,421 | 629,806 .. (1,011,927 | 6,707 
193] |11,622,200| 840,077| 269,831 | 635,571 | 25,805 | 931,207 |(-)91,130 
1932 11,611,905 | 832,186 244,581 | 595,698 | 149,281 | 989,560 | (-)157,874 
1933 |11,596,315| 880,012; 213,985 | 569,201 | 107,917 | 891,103 |(-)11,091 
1934 |11,585,907 | 855,959) 225,782 535,321 | 91,270 | 862,373 | 3,586 
1935 |11,518,020| 968,147| 272,030 511,280 | 70,655 | 853,965 | 114,182 
1936 |11,450,692 |1,040,548 279,446 | 497,447 | 72,334 | 849,227 | 191,321 


(-) Denotes deficiency. 


The total income during 1935-36 was £1,040,548, After the deduction 
of administration and maintenance expenses £279,446, interest and sink- 
ing fund charges £497,447, and exchange and loan management expenses 
£72,334, there was a surplus on the year’s transaction of £191,321. The 
ratio of administration and maintenance charges to income was 26 per 
cent, 

The principal sources of revenue were wharfage and transhipment rates, 
which amounted to £701,745, and rents from properties £264,870. The cor- 
responding amounts for 1934-35 were £636,061 and £254,413. 


Newcastle Harbour. 


Newcastle Harbour (Port Hunter) is the second port of New Souih Wales 
and the fourth port of Australia in regard to the volume of its shipping 
trade. The harbour lies in the course of the Hunter River, and its limits 
are not defined, but an area of about 990 acres is enclosed by about 8 miles 
of coastline, extending on the western side as far as Port Waratah, omitting 
Throsby Creek, and on the eastern side to a point due east of the southern 
end of Moscheto Island. The area used by shipping is about 570 acres, 
excluding the entrance to the harbour and the inner basin, which together 
cover an area of 162 acres. The width at the entrance between breakwaters 
is 1,500 ft., and the navigable channel is 600 feet wide with a minimum 
depth of.25 feet 6 inches at low water ordinary spring tide, but vessels 
which draw 29 feet can enter at high water spring tides under suitable 
weather conditions. Works are in progress with the object of ultimately 
increasing the depth at the entrance to 32 feet. 

The harbour is landlocked sufficiently to render it safe for vessels in all 
kinds of weather, and breakwaters have been erected to improve the entrance 
and to prevent the ingress of sand from the ocean beaches. Newcastle is 
primarily a coal-loading port, and the proximity of the coalfields has led 
to the establishment of important industries, including iron and steei works, 
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in the district, so that trade in other commodities is likely to develop 
steadily. Progress has been made in the shipment of wool, wheat and 
frozen meat, and a wharf is available for timber. A terminal elevator for 
the export of bulk wheat has been erected, and wharfage has been recon- 
structed for wheat loading purposes. 


Wharfage accommodation to the extent of 22,900 feet is provided; 9,198 
feet are used for the shipment of coal, 6,722 feet for general cargo, 2,643 
feet for Government purposes, and 38,397 feet are leased. There are 108 
mooring dolphins and jetties for vessels awaiting cargo. A floating dock 
of 15,000 tons capacity is available at the Government Dockyard, Walsh 
fsland. The general cargo wharves are connected with the main railway 
system, and the railway extends along the coa! wharves. 


The shipping entered during 1935-36 included coastal, 2,333 vessels, 
1,094,584 tons; interstate, 1,101 vessels, 1,678,460 tons; and overseas, 451 
vessels, 1,649,537 tons; total, 3,885 vessels, 4,422,581 tons. In 1934-35 
the total was 4,532,637 tons. 


River Trarric. 


New South Wales has few inland waterways, and although there is some 
river traffic its extent is not recorded. The coastal rivers especially in the 
northern districts are navigable for some distance by sea-going vessels and 
trade is carried further inland by means of small steamers and launches, 


The use of the inland rivers for navigation depends mainly on seasonal 
conditions. Traffic on the Darling is intermittent. At certain times, in 
scasons when the rainfall is sufficient to maintain a fair volume of water, 
barges carry wool and other products a considerable distance. 

A scheme is in progress for the construction of a storage dam, weirs and 
locks on the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers. The works are being 
constructed under an agreement between the Governments of the Com- 
nonwealth and of the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, which provides that, except in times of unusual drought, sufficient 
watcr must be maintained for navigation by vessels drawing 5 feet of water. 

At 30th June, 1936, twelve weirs and locks on the Murray and Lake 
Victoria storage had been completed and were in operation, the Hume 
Reservoir was complete to its present capacity of 14 million acre-feet, and 
the Murray River was permanently navigable by vessels drawing 5 feet for 
a distance of about 600 miles, viz. from its mouth to some forty miles 
bove Mildura. The following works in connection with the Murray River 
are in progress: a weir and lock at Euston, a weir at Yarrawonga and 
barrages respectively across the Goolwa and Mundoo channels near the 
river mouth. On the Murrumbidgee a weir is being constructed at Red- 
bank and preparations are being made for the construction of another 
weir in the vicinity of Maude. 

The expenditure for the construction of reservoirs, locks and other works 
at 30th June, 1985, amounted to £10,072,960. 


Harsour Ferry Services. 


In the ports of Sydney and Newcastle, ferry services have been estab- 
lished by private companies to transport passengers, etc., across the 
harbours, the conditions under which the services are conducted being 
regulated by license. At 30th June, 1936, forty-five boats licensed to 
carry 84,728 passengers were in service, and 754 persons were employed. 
Approximately 24,559,760 passengers were carried during the year 1935-6; 
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6 passengers and 52 employees were injured in accidents; the total revenue 
amounted to £871,374, and the expenditure to £341,113. Some of the 
services in Sydney Harbour were discontinued after the opening of the 
Harbour Bridge in March, 1932. 


These ferries are distinct from those to which reference is made in the 
chapter entitled Local Government, which are maintained by the central 
Government or by municipalities or shires for the free transport of trafic 
across rivers where bridges have not been erected. 


Rares or Freicur. 


Freight charges represent an important factor in the cost of marketing 
in oversea countries the products of the industries of New South Wales. 
Generally the rates charged by British lines of steamships are deterinined 
by organisations of shipowners. 


An association of shipowners and shippers, known as the Australian 
Oversea Transport Association, was formed in June, 1929, with the object 
of organising on an economical basis the shipping services to and from 
Australia. A series of agreements has been arranged in regard to rates 
of freight and other conditions affecting the shipment of cargoes by vessels 
engaged regularly in the trade between Australia and Europe. 


During the war period, rates of freight rose to an extraordinary level. 
The maximum for most commodities was reached in 1919, then the over- 
supply of shipping led to a general decline and the movement became 
steadily downward. The decrease is especially noticeable in regard -to 
classes of cargo carried by tramp steamers, e.g., wheat, for which freight 
was charged at £7 10s. per ton in 1920, and in the following year space was 
obtained at the rate of £2 6s. 8d. per ton. During the eight years ended 
June, 1936, rates for most commodities were fairly steady. 


As a rule, freight on general cargoes is paid in sterling at the port of 
destination. If freight was prepaid in Australia in 1930-81 and later 
years, shippers were required to add to the rates quoted an additional 
charge on account of exchange. On refrigeratecl cargoes, exchange was 
charged at concession rates, viz., 3 per cent. in 1930-31, 23 per cent. in 
July to December, 1931, and 18 per cent. since 1st January, 1982. The rates 
of exchange quoted by the Australian banks are shown in the Chapter 
“Private Finance” of this volume. 


The following statement shows the range of rates for the carriage of 
various commodities by steamer from Sydney to London in 1911 and later 
years :— 


' Article, 1911, 1920-21. 1933-34, | 1934-35. 1935-36, 
7 jl 

Butter .., a. box 56 1b.) 23, te - 6d. 63. 4s.* 4s,|! 43.|] 
Copra ove one ton 2258. to 120s. 61s. 3d. 61s. 3d. 61s, 3d. 
Hides. as Tb.}40s. 5 388, 6d.) 14d. to 1d. 4d. $d. 4d. 
Leather ... ‘s ton 60s, 270s. to 244s, 1378, 9d, 1375. 9d. 1373. Od. 
Mutton—Frozen™ Ib] $d. to thd. 13d. 1d.* 1d 1d.* 
Tallow ... See ton)40s. to 42s, 6d. | 180s. to 1703. 70s. 9d. 703. 9d. 70s. 9d; 
Wheat... eae ton|17s. 6d. to 30s, |120s.to 46s, $d.'27s.6d. to 20s,/21s.3d.to 238.90,'238,9d, to 278, 6d. 
Wool—Greasy_... Tb] §d. to }4d. 13d.¢ 144a.f 14d.f 14d.t 
Measured Goods—40 cub. ft. | 25s, to 45s, | 120s. to 105s, 63s. 638, 633. 
Timber 100 sup. ft. 6s. 35s, to 228, | 10s, to 11s. 10s, to 11s, 103. to 11s, 


f Per ton. ¢ Plus 54 primage, less 10% rebate, and an additional rebate of 1s. 9d. per bale 
from 1933-34 to 1935-36. * Less 74%. || Less 11%. 


Wool is carried direct to Continental ports in Europe at the same rates 
as to London, but the rates are higher if it is taken to London and tran- 
shipped there to the Continent. The rate for wool from Sydney to Japan 
in 1934-35 was 14d. per lb., less 10 per cent. rebate, and in 1935-36, §d. per lb. 
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Port CHarces. 


The port charges payable in respect of shipping and ships’ cargoes in 
New South Wales are imposed by the Commonwealth Government in terms 
of the Lighthouses Act and the Federal Navigation Act, and by the State 
authorities under the Navigation Act of New South Wales, the Harbour 
and Tonnage Rates Act, and the Sydney Harbour Trust Acts. Since Ist 
February, 1986, the State enactments have been administered by the 
Maritime Services Board. The various charges are shown in detail in the 
Statistical Register of New South Wales, published annually, and only a 
brief reference to the rates collected by each authority is made in this 
volume. 


The gross collections by the State during recent years are shown below 
in comparison with those during the years 1910-i1 and 1920-21 :— 


| Year ended 30th June. 


Charges. | ; - a * 
f 1911. | 1993. | 1934, | 1935. | 1936. 
{ 1 
) eh oe eg ial) <8 
Pilotage aie bai Ses 43,856 74,733 59,958 | — 68,309 69,177 
Harbour Removal Fees ia «7,806 | 10,647 3,367 4.116, 4,150 
Harbour arid Light Rates... «. 41,331 49,551 41,841 47,241 | 49,870 
*Navigation Department Fees, etc. | 9,256 10,839 l 986 1,155 | 8,742 
Harbour and Tonnage Rates (Out-} | 
ports) .. xs + 6,792 72,865 | 146,086 171,137 | 180,767 


*Sydney Harbour Trust— | ! 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates ...! 228,379 475,230 | 581,500 671,441 | 737,803 
Rents of Wharves and Jetties ... 77,930 | 188,473 | 168,965 149,609 | 155,315 


Rents of other premises ...| 46,178 | 71,666 78,690 | 76,759 | 109,555 
Miscellaneous... aes “| 22,273 | 61,629 26,804 70,338 37,874. 


Total .., tee ++. 483,301 |1,015,633 penesete 1,260,105 1,348,253 
| 


* Maritime Services Board from Ist February, 1936. 
The lighthouses and light dues collected in Australia by the Common- 
wealth Government during the year ended 30th J une, 1936, amounted to 
£208,069, and receipts under the Federal Navigation Act to £13,999. 


Charges levied on Ships. 


The principal charges imposed under Federal legislation are light dues 
and fees for the survey of ships, the adjustment of compasses, etc. 

The Commonwealth light dues must be paid in respect of every ship 
entering a port in Australia. The rate, payable quarterly, is 9d. per ton 
(net), and payment at one port covers all Australian ports which the vessel 
may enter during the ensuing period of three months, Vessels calling at 
only one port in Australia en route to an oversea destination are charged at 
the rate of 5d. per ton (net). Ifa vessel is laid up for a period of at least 
one month, a proportionate remission of the light dues may be made. 


The Federal Navigation Act prescribes that sea-going vessels must be 
surveyed at least once in every twelve months, and a vessel may not go to 
sea without a certificate of survey or equipment issued by the Federal 
Department of Navigation, or other approved certificate. The fees for 
survey and for compass adjustment are collected by the Federal Department 
of Navigation and paid to licensed marine surveyors and compass adjusters. 
The prescribed survey fees for a twelve-months’ certificate in respect of 
steamers, motor ships, and of sailing ships (15 tons and over) with auxiliary 
engines, range from £4 where the gross registered tonnage does not exceed 
109 tons to £13 10s. if the gross tonnage is between 2,100 and 2,400 tons; 
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and a charge is made for each additional 300 tons at the rate of 30s, for 
passenger ships and £1 for cargo ships. For ships under 1,800 tous pro- 
pelled by sails only, the fee ranges from £3 to £6 with 15s. for each addi- 
tional 800 tons. The survey fees for dry docking certificates range from 
£1 to £4, and double rates are charged for vessels without certificates of 
survey. The fees for the adjustment of a ship’s compasses range from 
£2 2s, to £7 Ts. 


The certification of ships trading exclusively within the limits of the 
State of New South Wales is a function of the Maritime Services Board 
uf New South Wales. The fees payable for surveys in respect of a twelvé 
months’ certificate range from £2 to £8 where the tonnage does not exceed 
600 tons, with £2 for each additional 300 tons up to a maximum of £20. 


The harbour and light rate imposed by the State Government is payable 
half-yearly at the rate of 4d. per ton (net). 

Pilotage rates are charged by the Maritime Services Board of New South 
Wales in respect of every ship entering or clearing a port in the State 
where there is a pilotage establishment. Vessels engaged in the whaling 
trade and vessels in the charge of a master possessing a pilotage certificate 
are exempt unless a pilot is actually employed. The rate is 14d. per ton 
(net), on arrival and on departure for ships (a) in ballast, (b) arriving 
solely for refitting or docking, (c) resorting to port solely on pleasure or 
for orders, repairs, provisions or coal, or through stress of weather or 
otherwise in distress. The rate for other ships is 23d. per ton on arrival 
and on departure. The maximum charge is £25 and the minimum is £3 at 
Sydney or Newcastle, and £1 10s. at other ports. 


The exemptions are vessels engaged in the whaling trade, vessels entering 
port for refitting or docking, for pleasure, orders, repairs, provisions or 
coal, or in distress, and those in respect of which the rate has been paid 
at any port in the State during the preceding six months. 


Vessels being removed from one place to another in a port where there 
is a pilot establishment are charged harbour removal dues unless the master 
possesses a pilotage certificate. The rate for a removal varies from £1 to 
£4 10s. according to the size of the vessel; half rates are charged after the 
third removal. 

Tonnage rates are payable in respect of vessels of 240 tons and over while 
berthed at a wharf—the charge is 4. per ton (gross) for each period of 
six hours. Vessels under 240 tons are liable for berthing charges, the daily 
rate in Sydney Harbour being 1s. to 10s., according to passenger capacity, 
for vessels engaged in picnic, excursion or passenger traffic, and 2s. 6d. to 
10s, for other vessels. Berthing charges in other ports are calculated at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. for each period of six hours. ‘Where wharves 
are leased to shipping companies in the port of Sydney the tonnage rates 
and berthing charges in respect of their vessels are not charged as they 
accrue, but are commuted in the rent. 


Moorings may be laid down in Sydney Harbour with the approval of the 
Maritime Services Board. An annual license fee of £5 is charged for 
moorings owned and used by shipping companies; and from Qs. 6d. to 10s, 
for those used in connection with docking premises or for small vessels. 
In other ports vessels are allowed to occupy Government mooring buoys for 
a period of two clear days free of charge, thereafter buoyage rates ranging 
from £1 io £8 per day are imposed. Exemption from buoyage rates may be 
granted by the officer in charge of a port if a vessel is detained through 
stress of weather or when an unforeseen circumstance renders it desirable 
that the vessel should occupy a Government buoy. 
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Tugs, ferry boats, hulks, and launches plying for hire in Sydney Harbour 
must obtain a license, for which the charge is £1 per annum. For water 
boats supplying water to shipping in the port the annual license fee is £5; 
for lighters, Zs. per ton up tc 200 tons and 1s. for each additional ton, the 
minimum fee being £2; and tier watermen 5s. Jn other ports the annual 
license fees for ballast lighters and for watermen are £1 and 10s. respec- 
tively. The charge for water supplied to a vessel by the Maritime Services 
Board is 2s. per 1,000 gallons if the water is taken through hoses supplied 
by the Board; in other cases the rate is Is. 6d. per 1,000 gallons. 

Harbour and Wharfage Rates. 

In addition to the foregoing charges levied on the vesecls and payable by 
their owners, harbour or wharfage rates payable by the owners of the goods 
are imposed on the cargoes landed or shipped in the ports. Goods tran- 
shipped are subject to transhipment rates and not to inward or outward 
wharfage or harbour rates. Passengers’ luggage is exempt. The schedules 
of rates for Sydney are contained in the Port of Sydney regulations, and 
for other ports they are proclaimed under the Harbour and Tonnage 
Rates Act. 

In Sydney Harbour, unless it is otherwise specified in the schedule, the 
inward rate is 4s. per ton assessed by weight or by measurement (40 cubie 
feet) at the option of the Board. There are a number of special 
inward rates-—-some apply only to Australian products arriving from another 
port in the Commonwealth, ¢.g., 2s. 6d. per ton of dairy produce, fresh fish, 
poultry, iron or steel, fencing wire, copper or stone; Qs. 6d. per 630 super- 
fieial feet of rough or sawn timber. The inward rate on coal is 1s. per ton, 
and on liquid fuel 2s. per ton, but only the transhipment rate—6d, per ton-— 
is levied when these commodities are shipped in Sydney for consumption 
as bunker fuel by the loading vessel. In cases of vessels trading beyond the 
Commonwealth, coal loaded for bunker use is subject to the transhipment 
rate only, less 20 per cent. Kerosene in the case is charged at the rate of 
24d. per case; green fruit—Australian 14d. and other 2d per package; 
vegetables, 14d. per case; timber (other than Australian), 3s. 6d. per 6380 
super feet; copra, 3s. per ton; guano, 1s. 3d. per ton; sugar for refining, 
2s. per ton; wool, 9d. per bale. The general rate on transhipments is 6d. 
per ton or 40 cubic feet, but there are a number of special rates ranging 
down to 4d. per ton, which is payable on pumpkins and melons. 

The general outward rate in operation in Sydney Harbour is 1s. 6d. per 
ton or 40 cubic feet. The rate in respect of coal is 6d. per ton; wheat and 
coke 9d. per ton; wool 9d. per bale; ore 44d. per ton. These rates are subject 
to a discount of 20 per cent. if the goods shipped are for conveyance beyond 
the Commonwealth. 

In ports other than Sydney there is a schedule of inward rates for coast- 
wise and interstate goods, and a separate schedule for oversea goods, The 
inward general rate for coastwise and interstate goods arriving at these 
ports is 2s. per ton or 40 cubic feet, and special rates include coal and fire- 
wood 6d. per ton; coke and fertilisers Is. per ton; ores 44d. per ton; ore 
products 9d. per ton; timber 2s. per 630 super feet. The general inward rate 
imposed on oversea goods is 4s, per ton by weight or by measurement, and 
the special rates include coal 1s. per ton; undressed timber 3s. 6d. per 630 
super feet; ore 9d. per ton. 

The outward rate in ports other than Sydney on coastwise, interstate, 
and oversea goods is 1s. per ton or 40 cubic feet, unless otherwise specified; 
ore and ore products are rated at 44d. per ton; timber—sawn or rough— 
is. 8d. per 630 super feet; wool 6d. per bale; wheat 9d. per ton. These 
rates are subject to a reduction of 20 per cent. if the goods be shipped to 
a destination beyond the Commonwealth. 
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Storage Charges. 


In order to avoid congestion on the wharves, storage and shed charges 
as on goods placed on a wharf if not removed within a specified 
period. 

Goods left on an unleased wharf after final discharge of the vessel for 
a longer period than six days are charged at the rate of 4d. per ton per day 
for the first week, 5d. for the second week, 6d. for the third week, and 7d. 
thereafter. Goods left on an unleased wharf for more than two days after 
having been received for shipment are charged at the rate of 1d. per ton 
per day. Shed charges are at the rate of one-tenth of a penny per square 
foot of the floor space occupied. These charges apply to the Port of Sydney 
only and are payable by the owner of the vessel or his agent. 


At ports other than Sydney storage charges do not accrue on goods until 
forty-eight hours after the completion of the vessel’s discharge. The general 
charge is 2d. per ton per day for the first week; 3d. for the second week; 
Ad. for the third week; and 6d. for the fourth and subsequent weeks. The 
charge on wheat and wool at Newcastle is 1d. per ton per day; timber is 
charged for the first four days (after the free period) 1d. per ton per day, 
and thereafter 2d. per ton per day. 


Sriprina Reatsrers, 


Shipping in New South Wales is registered in accordance with the 
Merchant Shipping Act of the Imperial Parliament, under sections which 
apply to the United Kingdom and to all British dominions. The Act pre- 
seribes that all British vessels engaged in trade must be registered, except 
those under 15 tons burthen employed in the coasting trade of the part of 
the British Empire in which the owners reside. Ships not legally registered 
are not entitled to recognition as British ships and are not permitted to 
proceed to sea. Although the registration of vessels under 15 tons is not 
compulsory, many small vessels are registered at the request of the owners, 
as registration facilitates the transaction of business for the purpose of sale 
or mortgage. The flag for merchant ships registered in Australia ig the red 
ensign usually flown by British merchant vessels, defaced with a white 
seven-pointed star indicating the six federated States of Australia and the 
territories of the Commonwealth and the five smaller white stars repre- 
senting the Southern Cross. 


In New South Wales shipping registers are kept at the ports of Sydney 
and Newcastle. The following statement shows particulars regarding the 
shipping on the registers, as at 30th June, 1936 :— 


Steam. Motor. Sailing. Total, 
Tonnage Class. 

No. | Tonnage. No. |Tonnage.| No. pronuegs: No, | Tonnage. 
Under 50 tons’ ... a} 189 4,001 271 | 2,956 191 | 2,163 651 9,120 
50 and under 500...) 116 | 18,167 2 307 62 | 9,257 180 | 27,731 
500 5, oy 1,000... 16 | 11,640 | 2} 1,051 4] 3,438 22 | 16,129 
1,000 ,, 4, 2,000... 8 | 11,109 1 | 1,883 3 | 3,727 12) 16,719 
2,000 and over... es 5 | 18,054 1 | 2,626 i saya ase 6 | 15,680 
= ———s en) ne 
Total ... e| 334 | 57,971 277 | 8,823 260 | 18,585 871 | 85,379 


oo 


Nineteen vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 835 tons (net), were 
sold during 1935-36. All were sold to British subjects, and the transactions 
did not necessarily involve removal from the registers. 
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SHIPBUILDING AND Repatrina. 
Accommodation for building, fitting, and repairing ships has been pro- 
vided by State and private enterprise at Sydney and Neweasitle, and at four 
other ports in New South Wales. 


{nm Sydney Harbour there are four large graving docks, five floating docks, 
and seven patent slips. 


Two graving docks, the Fitzroy and the Sutherland, situated on Cockatoo 
Island, were under the control of the Government of New South Wales 
until February, 1918, when they were transferred to the Commonwealth. 
They were controlled later by the Australian Comimeuwealth Shipping 
Board until 1st March, 1933, when the Commonwealth Government leased 
the undertaking to a private company under agreement for a term of 21 
years. The agreement was ratified by the Cockatoo Dockyard Agreement 
Act, 19338. The annual rent ranges from a minimum of £1,000 to a 
maximum of £50,000, the rent for the first year being £1,000. Thereafter 
it is to be calculated as a proportion—rising from 2% per cent, to 5 per 
cent.—of the turnover, less 24 per cent. of the cost of stores and materials 
used. The Sutherland Dock is 720 feet long, and can accommodate a vessel 
with a breadth of 88 feet, and a draught of 30 feet. The Fitzroy Dock is 
496 feet long and its breadth is 47 feet. It can take vessels drawing 16 feet 
8 inches. At Cockatoo Dock there are also two patent slips, where vessels 
drawing 9 feet and 4 feet respectively may be slipped. 


A private company, Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company, Limited, 
owns two graving docks in Sydney Harbour, four floating docks and three 
patent slips. ‘The Woolwich Dock is 850 feet long, and at high tide can 
take vessels drawing 26 feet; Mort’s Dock is 641 feet long, and vessels 
drawing 19 feet 6 inches may be floated into it. The largest of the slips is 
270 feet long; it can take a vessel weighing 1,500 tons gross, drawing 11 
feet forward and 16 feet aft. The works of the Mort’s Dock and Engineering 
Company are equipped with plant for shipbuilding, as well as for all classes 
of repaira. 


There is another deck, under private ownership, with a lifting power of 
309 tons, and the State Government maintains a slip with a lifting capacity 
of 50 tons. 


At Newcastle there are a floating dock and two patent slips attached to 
the State Government Dockyards at Walsh Island, and two slips which are 
privately owned. 


Tho works at Walsh Island were established on a site which was originally 
a sandspit, and has been built up by dredging from the hed of the Hunter 
River, In 1913, after the Cockatoo Dockyard had been transferred to the 
Federal Government, workshops were erected at Walsh Island for the con- 
struction and repair of Government dredges and other vessels. Subsequently. 
the establishment was extended, and provision was niade for the construe- 
tion of merchant ships and ferry steamers, and for other classes of engineer- 
ing and iron work. Early in 1933 it was decided to restrict operations 
exclusively to docking. The length of the dock is 630 feet and it is 82 feet 
broad, with a capacity for floating vessels up to 15,000 tons. The cost of 
constructing the floating dock to 80th June, 1936, amounted to £502,330, 
of which £135,000 was contributed by the Commonwealth. Each of the 
patent slips is 292 feet in length, one only being in use with a lifting 
capacity of 300 tons. During the year ended 30th June, 1936, 14 vessels 
were slipped at Walsh Island and 21 were docked. The gross tonnage of 
these vessels was 44,278. 
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Graving docks under the control of the State Government are maimtained 
at the ports of the Tweed. Richmond, Clarence, and Manning Rivers tc meet 
the requirements of vessels engaged in the coastal trade. The largest, at 
Richmond River, is 214 feet 6 inches long and 45 feet wide; it can accom- 
modate a vessel with a draught of 9 feet 9 inches. 28 vessels with a 
gross tonnage of 3,619 tons were docked at these ports during the year 
1935-36. 

SEAMEN. 

Matters relating to the employment of seamen are subject to control by 
the Commonwealth Government in terms of the Federal Navigation Act. 
Provision is made for the regulation of the methods of engagement and 
discharge, the form of agreement, rating, the ship’s complement, discipline, 
hygiene, and accommodation. Mercantile marine offices were established in 
March, 1922, to undertake functions performed hitherto by State shipping 
offices at Sydney and Newcastle, where engagements and discharges are 
registered. 


The following statement shows the number of transactions at the offices 
during the last seven years :— 


a Engagements Registered, | Discharges Registered. | Licenses to Ship, 
ended | _ E +14, _ _| 

30th = E © ae i 

June, | Sydney. oa i Total. | Sydney. pas Total, | Sydney. | ar | Total, 

\ 1 

oa eee - a 2 + —- = 
1930 | 17,740 | 1,573 | 19,318 | 17,429 1,337 | 18,766 | 501 35 | 536 
1931 13,916 | 1,836 | 15,752 | 13,271 2,184 | 15,405 315 40 | 355 
1932 | 15,600 | 1,598 | 17,198 , 15,138 1,408 | 16,546 259 47 | 306 
1933 | 15,479 | 1,933 | 17,412 | 15,762 1,927 ; 17,689 : 235 37 | 272 
1934 | 18,760 | 2,098 | 15,858 | 13,409 2,022 | 15,431 | 191 27 218 
1935 | 16,404 | 2,669 ; 19,073 | 16,562 , 2,582 | 19,144 | 281 50 | 381 
1936 | 18,708 | 2,812 | 21,520 | 18,789 2,735 | 21,524 728 90 818 


The rates of wages, hours of labour, and vonditions under which crews 
work on vessels engaged in the interstate and coastal trade of Australia are 
fixed by awards and agreements under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. In accordance with the practice of the Federal industrial 
tribunals the rates are subject to periodical adjustment on account of 
changes in retail prices. 

The rates ruling at Ist September, 1936, were as follows, victualling and 
accommodation being provided in addition to wages :— 


Occupation. | Rates of Wages per Month. 
&s, d. £a d. 
Officers—Chief ... wes aaa eae 20 4 0 to 33.18 6 
Second ee See eee 18 4 0 , 2918 6 
Third ... Soi age re 19 4 0,256 8 6 
Junior ais was ot £18 4s. Od. 
Engineers—Chief : sae ies 2114 0 to 63.18 6 
Second ee wie van 20 4 0, 39 6 6 
Third - ns ay 18 4 0 ,, 3018 6 
Fourth < se eee 18 14 0 , 26 5 6 
Fifth Sei Pr aes £18 4s, Od. 
Firemen ... ae i cae _ £16 7s. 6d. 
Trimmers is aes tes ave £14 7s. 6d. 
Able Seamen—Steamers Sis ane £14 7s. 6d. 
Ordinary Seamen oa eae was £9 0 Oto £10 0 0 
Cooks ... tae nds see tk 1115 0, 21 5 9 
Stewards ae sas ae ese 1225 0, 17 5 0 
Stewardessey ... de aie ate £7178. 6d.., £9 0 0 
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The monthly rates payable to officers aud engineers vary according to tha 
size of the vessels on which they are engaged. 


Except where provided specifically in the awards and agreements, the 
ordinary hours of work for seamen are eight per day, and overtime must be 
paid for time worked in excess of eight hours. Manning conditions are 
regulated by committees representing the shipowners and the unions. 


Compensation to seamen is provided by a federal law, the Seamen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1911, which applies to ships in the service of the Common- 
wealth (exclusive of naval and military service), and to ships trading with 
Australia, or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in trade 
and commerce with other countries or among the States. The schedules of 
the Act indicate the amount of compensation payable, in ease of death or 
total or partial incapacity resulting from personal injury by accident to 
seamen in the course of their employment. Methods of procedure for the 
recovery of compensation are prescribed by regulations under the Act. 


Seamen employed on New South Wales ships, 7.e., ships registered in 
New South Wales, or owned or chartered by the Government or by a person 
or body corporate whose place of business is in the State, may claim com- 
pensation under the Workers’ Compensation Act of New South Wales, if 
they agree not to proceed under the federal law. 


Sarety or Lire at SEA, 


The navigation laws contain stringent provisicns designed to prevent 
unseaworthy ships from proceeding to sea, and to ensure that all vessels are 
manned by competent crews, that life-saving appliances are carried, and 
that special arrangements are made to safeguard dangerous cargoes. Regu- 
lations have been framed for the prevention of collisions, also rules 
regarding the lights and signals to be used. 


On account of the regularity of the coast of New South Wales and the 
absence of islands, navigation in the seaboard waters ig usually safe. Along 
~ coastline less than 700 miles in length there are twenty-five light-houses, 
and lighted beacons, leading lights, and other guides have been placed for 
the safety of harbour navigation in the ports of Sydney, Newcastle, Port 
Kembla and other shipping places. The highway lights on the sea coast, 
uinetecn in number, are under the control of the Commonwealth. 


Pilotage is a State service under the provisions of the Navigation Act of 
New South Wales. A pilot must be engaged for cvery vessel entering or 
leaving a port of New South Wales unless the master holds a certificate of 
exemption. Such certificates may be granted to British subjects only, for 
use in respect of British ships registered in Australia or New Zealand and 
employed in the trade between ports in Australasia and the South Sea 
Islands, or engaged in whaling. The pilotage rates are shown on page 859. 


Wrecks and shipping casualties which occur to British merchant shipping 
on or near the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry. The majority of wrecks reported are small coasters under 
200 tons. The following statement shows the wrecks reported in each 


year from 1931 to 1935. 


SHIPPING. 


No wreeks were reported in 1936. 
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The figures 


relate to vessels with crews who were domiciled in New South Wales:— 


Year | British Vessels. Total Crews and 
ended i Tonnage Passen- jLives Lost, 
30th June, | Steam. | Motor. | Sailing.| Total. | (net). gers. 

| | 
1831 2 Ts lituaen 48 2,722 | 258 | ane 
1932 2 : I 3 1,265 | 42 |. 
1933 4 1 See 5 589 | 9 | i 
1934 | 8 1 9 1288 ; 75 | 17 
1935 | I ra 1 is | 4 | 3 

} ! | 


Lifeboat stations 


are maintained at Sydney and at Newcastle, and 
motor lifeboats and life-saving appliances are kept at certain places along 
the coast. The pilot vessels are fitted for rescue work, and steam tugs are 
subsidised for assisting vessels in distress. 


i 


The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales 
afford relief to distressed seamen and their dependants and to the crews 
and necessitous passengers wrecked in New South Wales waters. It is 
maintained by public subscription, without subsidy from the State. The 
value of relief given during 1934-35 and 1935-36 amounted to £797 and 


£772 respectively. 
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AVIATION, 


Civil aviation in Australia is subject to the Air Navigation Act, 1920, 
which authorises the Governor-General of the Commonwealth to make 
regulations to control air navigation, applying the principles of the Con- 
vention for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation signed in Paris on 18th 
October, 1919. 

The Federal Government has surveyed routes and established landing 
places in various parts of Australia, and has afforded assistance to private 
organisations for the encouragement of civil aviation. 

The following are particulars relating to regular air services operating in 
New South Wales at 30th April, 1936:— 

(a) Subsidised services: Butler Air Transport Company, Coota- 
mundra (New South Wales)—Charleville (Queensland), 629 miles, once 
weekly each way; Adastra Airways Limited, Sydney-Bega, 205 miles, twice 
weekly each way. 

(b) Unsubsidised services (carrying mails): Holyman’s Airways Pty. 
Ltd., Sydney-Melbourne, 490 miles; Airlines of Australia Ltd., Sydney- 
Brisbane, 500 miles; W.A.S.P. Airlines Ltd., Sydney-Narromine-Broken 
Hill, 635 miles. Frequency of services is varied. 

(c) Unsubsidised services (not carrying mails): Airlines of Australia 
Ltd., Sydney-Newcastle, 80 miles; W.A.S.P. Airlines Ltd., Sydney-Narro- 
mine-Coonamble, 300 miles, and Sydney-Griffith, 310 miles. Frequency of 
services is varied. 

Certain provisions of the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, 1931, for 
the regulation of transport services by public motor vehicles, as described 
on page 917, are applicable to aircraft. 

Particulars relating to aircraft in each of the last five years are shown 
below. The figures refer only to aircraft registered in New South Wales, 
and owing to interstate flying they do not cover all the aviation which hag 
taken place within its boundaries. 


Year ended 30th June. 
| | 


{ 
i 
Particulars, | 
| 


1932, | 1933, | 1934, | 19385. 1936, 

Companies or persous owning aircraft ... 46 47 40 | 54) 54 

Aircraft =... oes Ae ee ae 59 | 53 58 72) 81 
Licensed Pilots— | | i 

Private ove _ toe oes: 123 110 144 : 199 217 

Commercial ses ‘ ee 63 61 | 66 | 65 val 

Flights—Number ave ..-| 25,139 | 19,172 | 19,374 19,585) 23,239 

Hours we) 9,444 9,515 9,933 13,534) 20,141 


Mileage (epproximate) ... _... 790,317 [846,463 | 887,289 1,220,452'1,935,346 


Passengers carried ... wee nee -.. 22,496 | 29,841 | 14,394 22,746) 22,691 
Accidents—Persons killed ste se 2 1| 6. 2) 8 

Persons injured Per see) 6 2 | 2° 2) 4 
Goods— Weight carried... ss lb.; 13,895 7,835 , 10,209 | 28,273; 137,103 
Mails—Weight carried ...  .. Ib.) 1,734 | 5,336) 7,485: 8,946 12,624 


The aircraft numbered 81 at 30th June, 1936, and the licensed pilots 288, 
ineluding 71 commercial pilots. 

It is evident that the great majority of the flights are pleasure trips of 
short duration, the average time being 52 minutes and the average length 
83 miles per flight in 1935-36. 

Aero clubs have been established in Sydney and Goulburn for the advance- 
ment of civil aviation. The Federal Government subsidises the clubs in 
respect of licenses issued to qualified pilots. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The postal, telegraph, and telephone services of New South Wales have 
been controlled by the Commonwealth Government since Ist March, 1901. 
The services are administered by a Minister of the Crown, with a permanent 
salaried officer in charge of the central executive office, and a deputy in each 
State. 

PostaL SERVICES. 


Post ofices have been established throughout the State, even in localities 
where there are few residents. If the volume of business does not warrant 
the establishment of a full service, receiving offices are opened for the 
collection of mail matter for oonveyance to and from the nearest post office. 
Including receiving offices, there were 2,451 post offices in the State at 80th 
June, 1935. Of these 409 were official, 23 semi-officiai, and 2,019 non-official. 
The transport of mails in outlying districts has been expedited considerably 
in recent years by reason of an extended use of motor vehicles and by a 
few aerial services. The number of inland mail services in operation in- 
New South Wales in 1934-35 was 2,132. The cost of road services amounted 
to £239,144, and of railway services to £139,567. 

Ocean mail services are conducted in accordance with arrangements made 
between the Commonwealth Government and the steamship owners. Some 
of the services between Australia and the Pacific Islands are subsidised by 
the Commonwealth, and the Orient Steamship Company receives £110,000 
per annum for a four-weekly service with Europe. Mails are conveyed along 
other routes at poundage rates. They are despatched at least once a fort- 
night to Europe, via Suez, and there iy regular communication with 
America and with Eastern ports. 

The number of letters, posteards, lettereards, and packets posted in New 
South Wales in 1934-35 for delivery within the Commonwealth of Australia 
was 295,174,800; the number despatched beyond the Commonwealth was 
9,653,300, and 12,665,100 were received from places outside Australia. 
Similar details regarding newspapers are as follows :—60,303,200 posted 
for delivery within the Commonwealth; 2,427,100 despatched overseas; and 
7,887,800 received from places outside Australia. 


Particulars regarding the postal matter received from the other Aus- 
tralian States are not available. In 1934-35 the parcels posted in New 
South Wales for delivery in the Commonwealth numbered 3,433,100, and 
93,800 were posted for delivery in other countries, the number received 
from overseas being 118,200. The postage collected on parcels amounted to 
£232,541. The number of registered articles (other than parcels) posted 
in New South Wales for delivery in Australia was 2,484,729, and 141,907 
were depatched to and 179,090 were received from other countries. 


The Dead Letter Office handled 1,163,259 letters and postcards and 975,050 
packets and circulars. Of the former, 1,089,150 were returned direct to the 
writers or delivered, 79,791 were destroyed, and 44,318 returned as un- 
claimed to other countries. Of the latter, 883,401 were returned direct to 
the writers or delivered, 89,530 were destroyed, and 2,119 returned as un- 
claimed to other countries. Money and valuables amounting to £38,584 
were coutained in postal articles sent to the Dead Letter Office. 


A system of yalue-payable parcel post has been established, mainly for 
the convenience of people who reside at a distance from the trading centres. 
The Department accepts for transmission within the Commonwealth par- 
cels or letters sent in execution of orders, and collects from the addressees 
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on behalf of the senders the charges due thereon. The system applies also 
to registered articles transmitted to or from Papua. During the year 
ended 80th June, 1935, the number of such articles posted in New South 
Wales was 309,024, and the value collected was £364,750, the revenue, 
including postage commission on value, registration and money-order com- 
mission being £39,653. 


Postage rates for letters to places within the British Empire were in- 
creased in August, 1930, from 14d. to 2d. per oz. 


TELEGRAPHS AND CABLES. 


The telegraph system embraces the whole Commonwealth. It has been 
extended steadily since January, 1858, when the system was opened to the 
public in New South Wales, and modern equipment has been installed in 
the chief centres to expedite the transmission of messages. 


Cable communication with Europe and other countries is supplied by 
varlous routes leaving Australia at three different points, Sydney, Cottesloe 
and Darwin. 


The oldest, dating from 1871, is from Darwin via Java and Singapore. 
Two routes are available—from Cottesloe (Perth) to Cocos Island where 
they branch to London via Durban on the one side, and to London and 
the East via Singapore on the other. 


From Sydney two routes are available, using the cables laid by the Pacific 
Cable Board to New Zealand and Canada. The first is via Southport and 
Norfolk Island to Suva, and the second via Auckland to Suva. From 
Suva the duplicate route is via Fanning Island and Canada to London or 
American countries. 


The Pacific Cable Board’s system was purchased by Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, from the Governments (British, Canadian, ete.) who owned it 
when the Empire merger of cable and wireless communications was ar- 
ranged in 1929, 

Lines have also been laid between the Australian mainland and ‘Tas- 
mania. <A cable between Bundaberg (Queensland) and New Caledonia 
was maintained for many years by a French company, but a wireless link 
has been substituted and the cable hag been abandoned. 


The Eastern Extension Australasia and China Telegraph Company 
Limited, in association with Cable and Wireless Limited (London), control 


all cables leaving Australia, except that linking Tasmania with the main- 
land. 


For a cable message to Great Britain, the ordinary rate is 2s. per word, 
and five-letter code messages are charged three-fifths the ordinary rate. 
Deferred cablegrams written in plain language and subject to a delay not 
exceeding twenty-four hours may be exchanged at half the ordinary rates 
with Great Britain, and with most other British and foreign coumtries. 
Daily letter telegrams with normal delivery on the morning of the second 
day after the day of acceptance may be exchanged with a number of 
countries at one-third of the ordinary rates and a minimum charge for 
twenty-five words. Press telegrams are handled by telegraph or cable at 
cheap rates under special conditions. 


The following table shows the number of telegrams despatched in New 
South Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth, including messages 
to Tasmania and the number of cablegrams despatched to and received 
from countries outside Australia, in various years since 1901. The total 
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number of telegrams handled in New South Wales cannot be stated, as full 
particulars are not available regarding messages received from other States. 
Cablegrams and telegrams in transit through the State are not included, 


1 eben ty at ie ea Revenue 
Yea eae “Gdivery in| Received. 
Australia, Despatched. Received. 
| 

i £ 
gol | 978 | 2,669,724: 59,360 72,735 186,135 
191i | 1,406 | 4,314,252 | 129,809 128,910 | 253,398 
1929-21 | 2,252 | §,906,243 249,705 | 263,482 489,805 
1925-26 | 2,894 6,214,370 ; 350,146 350,129 | 516,176 
1928-29 , 3,069 | 5,972,606 415,813 288,093 | 526,508 
1929-30 ; 3,093 | 5,658,070 | 399,353, «882,823 | 485,094 
1930-31 | 3,055 | 4,609,851 : 326,857 282,253 384,452 
1931-32 , 3,072 | 4,362,975 301,117 | 287,696 354,296 
1932-33 | 2,978 4,416,168 | 311,142 | 298,814 | 347,707 
1933-24 | 2,997 4,704,809 322,382 321,493 | 370,869 
1984-35 | 3,025 | 5,088,853 332,859 324,575 | 409,137 


The revenue from the telegraph business reached its peak in 1928-29 and 
then declined steadily until 1932-33. In 1934-35 it showed an inerease of 
£38,268 on the previous year. 


: Wire ess TELEGRAPHY. 


During the years 1912 to 1914, a chain of stations was erected around 
Australia by the Commonwealth to give wireless communication with ship- 
ping, three of the stations, including the Sydney station, being capable of 
long distance communication. The stations were controlled by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy during the years 1915 to 1920. In May, 1922, the 
commercial radio stations were transferred, under an agreement with the 
Federal Government, to the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Limited, 
in which the Commonwealth has a controlling interest. The company 
undertook to erect a high-power station in Australia for communication 
with Great Britain and Canada, where corresponding stations were to be 
established. In consequence of the development of the beam system the 
agreement was altered in 1924, and instead of high-power stations, services 
under the beam system have been provided. The service between Australia 
and Great Britain was opened on 8th April, 1927, and between Australia and 
Canada on 16th June, 1928. The rate for ordinary messages is 1s. 8d. per 
word to Great Britain and 1s. 54d. to Vancouver (Canada). Deferred 
messages are cheaper. 

Paid messages by beam from New South Wales (including Federal 
Territory) during 1934-35 numbered 144,521, equivalent to 3,452,981 words, 
and to New South Wales 116,303, or 3,374,323 words. The ratio of the 
number of words to the number of messages in the case of the inward 
traffic is somewhat greater than the ratio in respect of outward traffic and 
is due to the preponderance of press messages received from abroad, the 
number of words in which in the majority of cases exceeds considerably, 
those comprising ordinary messages. 

Coastal radio traffic during 1934-35 consisted of 75,002 paid messages, 
1,455,807 words; 3,697 service messages, 61,795 words; and 6,241 weather 
messages, 114,035 words; and during 1935-36 of 92,950 paid messages, 
1,712,528 words; 5,038 service messages, 50,287 words; and 3,107 weather 
messages, 85,728 words. 

Private installations for wireless communication and for broadcasting are 
operated under license, but they are not perntitted to engage in commercial 
traffic unless authorised to do so. A national broadcasting service was 
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inaugurated in July, 1926, and two private stations in New South Wales 
were trausferred to the control of the Commonwealth Government. The 
programmie services were provided by private enterprise under contract 
with ihe Commonwealth Government until 1st duly, 1982, when the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission undertook the work. At 30th June, 
1936 there were 4 national broadcasting stations operating, of which two 
were in the metropolitan area and one each at Corowa and Newcastle. 

Licensed broadeasting stations at this date numbered 28, of which 6 were 
in the metropolitan area and 17 in the country. Also one licensed station 
operated in the Federal Capital Territory. 

Wireless licenses in foree in New South Wales (excluding the Federal 
Capital Territory) at 30th June, 1932 to 1936, were as follows :— 


| 
| In force at 30th June— 
i 
| 


Lioonses. ; ; 
1932, | 1933, | 193% =) 1985] 1986 
i 
Station— | 
Coast a aT ead 2: 2 2 2 2 
Ship ass ar oe 10 21 16 22 75 
Tand eee 8 cn 8 9 8 
Broadcasting* ... a 15 j 14 16 17} 23 
Broadcast listeners... 2 141,027 | 177,386 | 225,897 | 277,576 | 314,426 
i 
Experimental... a, 291 383 | 454 | 512 605 
Portable sad ate coe! 9 | 9 9 | Ho 12 
| | | 
Aircraft a ots was re ren os 6 
Special ... aa2 re dias 28 26 26 | 29 32 
—|— —| Sees ons a 
Total oes «. 141,390 177,849 226,428 | 278,184 | 315,184 


* Excluding National Broadcasting Stations. 


On 30th June, 1936, there were in force in the Federal Capital Territory 
one broadeasting license, 1,305 broadcast listeners’ licenses, and 4 experi- 
mental licenses; and on 30th June, 1935, 1 broadcasting license, 1,072 
broadeast listeners’ licenses, and 6 experimental licenses. 

In 1931 the number of broadcast listeners’ licenses in force in New 
South Wales was 122,061, and increased progressively until 1936, when 
the number was 314,426, an increase of 192,365. At 30th June, 1936, 
experimental licenses numbered 605, an increase since 1931 of 327. 
Experimental licenses extend to holders the same privileges as conferred 
by listeners’ licenses. 

The revenue collected in New South Wales in respect of broadeast 
listeners’ licenses in 1935-36 amounted to £381,707, of which £142,241 
accrued to the Post Office. The collections during 1934-35 totalled 
£298,076, of which the Postmaster-General’s Department took £130,881. 

An overseas radio telephone service was established in April, 1930, 
when a commercial service was opened between Australia and Great 
Britain. It has been extended to other European countries, America, 
Africa, New Zealand, India, Java and Sumatra. 

A beam wireless picturegram service was established on 16th October, 
1934, between Australia and Great Britain and North America. Also the 
first wireless beacon in Australia for aircraft (on an experimental basis) 
came into operation at North Brighton (Sydney) on 27th April, 1936. 
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TELEPHONES. 

The telephone system was established in Sydney in 1880, and the system 
has been installed in a large number of country districts. In the Metro- 
politan district a number of automatic exchanges are in operation. Trunk 
lines serve a wide area of the State, and a line between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne was brought into use in 1907, and between Sydney and Brisbane 
in 1924. During the years 1930 and 1931 the services were extended to 
Northern Queensland and to Western Australia. The “carrier wave” 
system of operating long-distance telephone traffic was introduced in 
September, 1925. By this means a number of conversations may be con- 
ducted simultaneously over one pair of wires. 

The following table shows the growth of the telephone service in New 
South Wales since 1901 :— 


H Number of 73 | Telephone 
Year. | Ex res. | i Public | Instruments 

| Exchanges. | catnciad, | Telephones | "connect 

es oo 7 <=] 
1961 | *18 9,964 72 | 138,778 
1911 i *268 34,551 722 | 43,082 
1920-21 | *921 74,490 1,693 1 $6,710 
1925-26 | *1,62] 117 249 2,379 | 152,969 
1928-29 | 1,890 146,492 2,779 | 193,718 
1929~30 1,951 150,606 {| 2,879 ) 199,C07 
1930-31 + 1,946 141,445 2,944 185,345 
1931-32 1,942 125,179 2,986 181,326 
1932-83, = 1,935 135,859 3,229 182,992 
1933-34 1,935 139,485 3,353 ) 188,694 
1934-35 1,951 150,257 3,459 } 202,363 


* Prior to 1926-1927 offices with only one line connected were not included. 


At 30th June, 1935, there were 1,951 telephone exchanges with which 
150,257 lines were connected. The instruments in use numbered 20233638, 
jn which were included 196,854 subscribers’ instruments, 3,459 public 
telephones, and 2,050 connected with private lines. The revenue derived 
from the telephone services during the year amounted to £2,400,286. 

The annual ground rent for an exclusive telephone service ranges from 
£3 in respect of exchanges where the number of subseribers’ lines does not 
exceed 300, to £4 10s. for a residence service and £5 10s. for a business 
service where there are over 10,000 lines. For each effective outward call 
where the number of lines connected with the exchange does not exceed 300, 
a charge of 1d. per call is made; at other exchanges the charge is 14d. 


FrvanciaL Resvurrs of Posrat SERVICES, 

Particulars regarding the financial results of operations in the various 
branches of the Postmaster-General’s Department in New South Wales 
during the year ended 30th June, 1935, are as follows :— 


( , Interest 


! | working : ; (on Capital) Net 
Branch, | Earnings. Expenses, Surplus, epranae Prout: 

, Charges. 

£ = £ £ £ 

Postal ... ae vex sel 2,582,202 | 1,759,631 822,571 | 75,758 746,813 
Telegraph wei Ved .»| 450,817 398,971 51,846 56,711 | (-) 4,865 
Telephone die bes .».| 2,400,286 | 1,498,546 901,740 | 636,933 264,807 
Wireless ae ee ve) 142,233 70,944 71,289 | 4,881 66,408 
Total, All Branches ... ...| 5,575,538 | 3,728,092 1,847,446 j 774,283 1,073,163 

\ 


(—) Denotes loss, 
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The total surplus for the year amounted to £1,073,163, an increase of 
£199,022 upon that for 1933-34. The postal branch showed the greatest net 
profit, £746,813, the telegraph branch alone showing a loss, which amounted 
to £4,865. 


A comparative statement of finances for the past five years is shown 
below :-— 


y Interest on 

ieee Bamings, | pyorking Surplus, | Cppltel and | Net Profit, 

| | Charges, | 

| 

£ | £ £ £ 

1931 5,094,776 | 4,224,889 | 869,887 814,964 54,923 
1932 4,874,758 3,541,374 1,333,384 | 961,324 372,060 
1933 4,904,797 3,422,405 1,482,392 942,264 540,128 
1934 5,205,354 3,562,269 1,643,085 768,944 874,141 
1935 : 5,575,538 3,728,092 1,847,446 774,283 1,073,163 


The net profit in 1929 was £92,670, and has increased each year since, 
except in 1931, when it fell to £54,928. It reached the peak in 1935 at 
£1,073,163. 

EMPLOYEES. 


At 30th June, 1935, there were 15,319 persons employed by the Postal 
Department in New South Wales. Of these, 8,657 were permanent 
employees, 2,218 non-official postmasters, 608 telephone office keepers, 2,080 
mail contractors (including drivers), and there were 1,825 others, 
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LAND TRANSPORT. 


The problem of establishing an efficient system of transport in New South 
Wales was rendered difficult by several causes, viz., the existence of a belt of 
rugged highlands comparatively near the coast readily passable at only 
a few points; the consequent difficulty in connecting the coast with the 
interior; the absence of navigable rivers and waterways; and the scattered 
nature of the settlement. 

The rugged approaches to the Great Dividing Range defied the efforts of 
explorers until 1813, when an expedition succeeded in crossing the moun- 
tains, and the first road over the range was opened in 1815. Shortly after- 
wards a way was discovered across the mountains in the vicinity of Lake 
George, near the spot where Goulburn now stands. These routes remained 
the easiest lines of communication with the interior to the west and south, 
and when railways were built they followed the roads. Strangely enough, 
the only real gap in the mountains, situated opposite Newcastle, and dis- 
covered by Cunningham in 1825, has not yet been utilised for traffic. The 
Great Northern Railway traverses the mountains by way of a higher gap 
at Murrurundi. 

The early policy of the government made Sydney the centre of the whole 
settlement commercially as well ag politically. With the advantageous 
situation on an unrivalled natural harbour, it became from the earliest 
times the point from which the roads radiated, and to which trade and 
commerce were drawn, despite the facts that its immediate district was not 
well adapted for agriculture and that access to the fertile interior was 
impeded by difficult mountains. In point of situation Port Stephens and 
Jervis Bay, excellent natural harbours situated respectively 85 miles 
north and 82 miles south of Sydney, are both qualified to constitute com- 
mercial outlets for the interior, especially Port Stephens, which is the 
most central port of the State and has the advantage of large coal supplies 
in close proximity. The development of this port has been urged strongly 
as part of a decentralisation scheme, and Jervis Bay may eventually become 
a shipping centre. There is not 2 good harbour north of Port Stephens; 
and Twofold Bay, on the far South Coast, is probably too difficult of access 
from the intericr to develop into an oversea shipping port. 

The interior of New South Wales is connected with the sea by rail at 
Sydney, Newcastle, and Port Kembla. The North Coast railway which 
runs parallel with the coast line, touches the seaboard at Coffs Harbour. 
One of its branches runs to Byron Bay near the northern extremity and 
another traverses the coastal strip to Dorrigo on the western side of the line 
but does not yet extend across the Dividing Range. Parts of the southern 
Riverina are served by border railways which form part of the Victorian 
Government system giving access to ports on the southern coast of Australia. 

In view of its vast spaces New South Wales is especially adapted for 
aviation, and facilities for transport by air are available on a number of 
routes. 


Land Transport Services. 

The railways and tramways in New South Wales, with the exception of 
the Victorian Government lines in the Riverina and a few private lines, 
are the property of the State. Other land transport services are conducted, 
as a general rule, by private enterprise though there are a number of 
Government motor omnibus services in the metropolitan district. 

Since the passing of the Transport Act in June, 1930, there has been a 
series of important changes in respect of the administration of these 
services. At that time the railways and tramways were controlled by the 
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game statutory body, which consisted of three Commissioners appointed by 
the Governor, the other land transport services were subject to a measure 
of supervision by the police and local authorities, and matters relating to 
the maintenance and construction of main roads were administered by the 
Main Roads Board. Large sums of money had been expended by the Main 
Roads Board on the improvement of the highways, and motor transport 
services for both passenger and goods traffic had expanded rapidly to the 
detriment of the railway and tramway revenues. 

The Transport Act—which relates to land transport services, except 
railways—was designed to effect an improvement in the tramway services 
and to provide a greater measure of control over privately-owned motor 
services with the object of eliminating wasteful duplication. A Commis- 
sioner of Road Transport was appointed to administer the Act, transport 
trusts were constituted to supervise the services in the metropolitan and 
Neweastle districts, the tramways were removed from the control of the 
Railway Commissioners and vested in the transport trusts to be adminis- 
tered by a management board, and the Government was authorised to 
appoint advisory committees from time to time to report upon matters 
relating to transport. 

The Metropolitan Transport Trust was appointed in terms of the Trans- 
port Aet in August, 1930, to exercise supervision in a district comprised by 
the county of Cumberland, and the parish of Cowan, in the county of 
Northumberland, was added by proclamation on 1st October, 1980. The New- 
castle and District Transport Trust was appointed in October, 1980, for an 
area embracing the city of Neweastle, its suburban municipalities and parts 
of the Tarro and Lake Macquarie Shires. The trusts had the exclusive 
right of operating tramway services, they were empowered to levy special 
license fees in respect of motor omnibus services, and in assessing the fees 
to take into consideration the measure of competition with the tramways. 

In August, 1931, the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act was passed 
and the State Transport (Co-ordination) Board was appointed for the 
purpose of improving and co-ordinating the services and facilities relating 
to transport. The board was required to furnish a report to the Govern- 
ment as to steps to be taken to co-ordinate the activities of the various 
transport authorities and the Main Roads Board, and to provide for the 
administration of the services under one corporate body. The Act 
also contained provisions which commenced on 2nd November, 1931, 
imposing further obligations upon persons conducting motor transport 
services and gave the board authority to levy special charges in respect 
of passengers and goods carried in motor vehicles. 

Legislation for merging the transport administrative authorities was 
embodied in the Ministry for Transport Act passed in March, 1932. A 
Department of Transport was created under a responsibie Minister of the 
Crown, the offices of the Railway Commissioners, the Transport Trusts, 
the Commissioner of Road Transport, the Tramways Management Board. 
the Main Roads Board, and the State Transport (Co-ordination) Board 
were abolished, and their functions were transferred to a Board of Transport 
Commissioners comprised by a Chief Commissioner, seven other Transport 
Commissioners to supervise the various branches of the Department, and 
the Commissioner of Police. 

After a short period another important change was made in terms of 
the Transport (Division of Functions) Act, 1932, which was proclaimed on 
29th December, 1982. The Board of Transport Commissioners was abolished, 
the Ministry of Transport was divided into three departments, each under 
the control of a Commissioner, viz., (1) railways, (2) road transport and 
tramways, (3) main roads, and authority was given for the appointment 
of an assistant commissioner in each department. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES. 
Length of Roads, 


Statisties as to roads are collected at intervals. In 1933 the length of 
roads in the State was estimated to be 128,358 miles, of which 4,477 miles 
Were in the metropolitan area as defined under the Local Government Act, 
117,782 miles in country municipalities and shires, and 6,099 miles in the 


Gaon poraicd Western Division. 
The nature 2 of the roads may be seen in the » Follor wing statement :-— 
[bioca, Metailed,| } | 
Divisions. Gravelled, | Formed | Cleared Natural Total. 
| Ballasted, ete. i only. only. surface. 
t , 
Sass _—- : - ane 
tiles. | miles. | miles. | miles. miles. 
Municipalities ... ae 6,226 | 1,891 1,566 1,226 10,908 
Shires... es oe 23,701 | 20,072 | 26,583 | 40,904 111,350 
| | | 
Western Division* weet 369 861 2,190 2,679 6,099 
Total... ee 30,296 22,824 30,339 | 44,899 128,358 
H | | 


* 30th Fung, 193 4. 


The principal roads leading southward from Sydney are the Prince’s 
Highway (349 miles), traversing the coastal districts to the Victorian 
border; and the Hume Highway (867 miles), via Goulburn and Gundagai 
to Albury. The Federal Highway (42 miles) runs from the Hume High- 
way, near Yarra, to the Federal Capital Territory; and the Monaro High- 
way (254 miles) from Tathra, on the coast, via Cooma and Tumut to 
Wagga. 


The western highways are the Great Western (129 miles) from Sydney 
to Bathurst; the Mid-western (610 miles approximately) from Bathurst 
through Cowra, Wyalong, Balranald, and Wentworth to the ae Aus: 
tralian border near the southern corner of New South Wales; the North- 
western (425 miles) from Bathurst via Orange, Trangie, es and 
Bourke to Barringun on the Queensland border; and the Barrier Highway 
(about 394 miles) from Nyngan, via Cobar, Wilcannia, and Broken Hill 
to the South Australian border at Cockburn. 

The principal northern roads are the Pacific Highway (699 rmuiles), 
traversing the coastal districts from North Sydney to Neweastle, thence 
via Hexham and the coastal towns to the Queensland border at Coolan- 
gatta; the New England Highway (446 miles), from Hexham, thence 
through Maitland, and along the tablelands through Glen Innes and Tenter- 
field to the Queensland border near Mount Lindsay. The Oxley Highway 
(377 miles), branching from the Pacific Highway near Wauchope, connects 
it with the North- -western Highway at Trangie; and the Gwydir Highway 
(326 miles) branches from the same road at South Grafton and runs west- 
erly via Glen Innes and Moree to Collarendabri. A road 16 miles in length 
between Lansdowne and Hornsby connects the Hume and Pacifie Highway 


Supervision of Reads. 
Prior to the enactment of legislation providing for the incorporation of 
shires, the State was divided into road districts, each under the supervision 
of an officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for Roads. These 
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officers had under their care the ercater part of the roads and bridges of the 
State outside the municipalities, and the municipal councils were generally 
responsible for those within the incorporated areas. Road trusts formed 
under yarious Acts had the supervision of the expenditure of certain 
grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly of minor importance 
as well as some important roads in the vicinity of the metropolis. 


When the local government system was extended over the whole of the 
eastern and central divisions of the State by the Local Government Act of 
1906 the councils of the municipalities and shires took over the admini- 
stration of the roads, bridges, ete., under the control of the Roads Depart- 
ment, with the exception of those in the unincorporated areas of the 
Western Division, and certain bridges and ferries proclaimed as “national 
works.” The Act provided for the payment of endowment to municipalities 
and shires, the minimum endowment payable to shires being fixed at £150,000 
per annum, and the Minister was empowered to withhold payment of en- 
dowment from a council if his requirements in respect of main roads were 
not satisfied. 


Between 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires was 
increased from £150,000 to £860,000, but the expenditure by the councils on 
the important roadways was not sufficient to maintain them in a serviceable 
condition. It was decided, therefore, to reduce the amount of general en- 
dowment to the minimum, and to make a separate vote to councils for the 
upkeep of the main roads. This arrangement was continued until the rapid 
development of motor transport led to a change and the Main Roads Act was 
passed in 1924 to place the main roads under the supervision of a board. 


Main Reads Administration. 


The Main Roads Act, 1924, was brought into operation by proclamation 
as from Ist January, 1925. The first Main Roads Board was appointed in 
the following month and commenced operations on 12th March, 1925. 
The Board functioned for a period of seven years then its work was trans- 
ferred to the control of a Board of Transport Commissioners to be adminis- 
tered in co-ordination with the railways and tramways and other transport 
services. Subsequently the main roads administration was reorganised as a 
separate department in the Ministry of Transport under the control of a 
commissioner who, with an assistant commissioner, was appointed for a 
term of seven years (see page 874). 


Under existing arrangements the Main Roads Department exercises 
control over all Governmental activities in connection with road works. 
These activities embrace works on main and developmental roads through- 
out the State, all roads in the unincorporated portion of the Western 
Division and proclaimed national works, principally bridges and ferries, 
which were constructed from Government funds. Previously the care of 
roads in the Western Division and national works were under the control 
of the Public Works Department. In 1928, however, national works on 
main roads were transferred to the Department of Main Roads and the 
balance of the roads and bridges activities of the Public Works Department 
was transferred in September, 1935. 


The Main Roads Department co-operates with the municipal and shire 
eouncils in the work of constructing and maintaining a well-organised 
system of main highways, with the primary object of developing the lands 
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in the State, of feeding the railways with trafic, of giving the primary pro- 
ducers access to markets, and of providing facilities for modern motor 
traffic. 


Public roads except those within the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed 
as main roads upon the recommendation of the Commissioner. The most 
important classes of main roads are (1) the State highways which form 
the principal avenues of road communication between the coast and the 
interior or throughout the State and connect with similar avenues in other 
States; (2) trunk roads which are the secondary avenues, forming with the 
State highways the framework of a general system of inter-communication 
throughout the State; (8 ordinary main roads which are those not classified 
as highways or trunk roads. Any road not being a main road, may be pro- 
claimed as a developmental road if it will help to develop a district, and in 
1986 provision was made for the declaration of developmental works, i.¢., 
works carried out on portion of a road. <A portion or the whole cost of con- 
struction of developmental roads may be provided from a fund formed in 
the Main Roads Department for the purpose. 


A classification of the main roads in the State at 30th June, 1935, is 
shown below :— 


County 
Class of Road. of Country. Total, 
Cumberland. 
§ 

Miles. Miles. Miles. 
State Highways eee ee as ees ae 193 3,656 3,849 
Trunk Roads Bee os &3 a oe aes 2,435 2,435 
Ordinary Main Roads oe aks ste eee 442 8,433 8,875 
Total tee tes an 635 14,524 15,159 


There were, in addition, 2,431 miles of developmental roads, of which 
19 miles were in the County of Cumberland. 


The terms of the Main Roads Act require that the moneys of the Main 
Roads Department be kept in separate funds: (1) the County of Cumber- 
land Main Roads Fund for metropolitan main roads, z.e., those in the 
County of Cumberland which, for the purposes of the Act, is deemed ta 
inelude the municipalities of Katoomba and Blackheath, and the shire of 
the Blue Mountains, also small sections of the Bulli, Colo, and Blaxland 
shires added in 1929; (2) the Country Main Roads Fund; (8) the Develop- 
mental Roads Fund. Another fund—the Federal Aid Roads Fund—was 
kept for moneys to be applied to road works in terms of an agreement 
between the States and the Commonwealth, as described later. In conse- 
quence of an amendment of the agreement this fund was closed at 30th June, 
1984, upon the completion of all outstanding works. 


‘Lhe income of the two Main Roads funds is derived chiefly from (a) the 
proceeds of taxes in respect of motor vehicles; (b) grants from the Federal 
Government; (c) contributions by municipal and shire councils; (d) 
loan moneys appropriated for the main roads. Until 1927-28 substantial sums 
were contributed from Consolidated Revenue, but such assistance has sinca 
been negligible, except in 1930--31, when £112,996 was paid from the Unem- 

*15791—C 


The expenditure during the year 1935-36 was £2,921,068, including 
construction, £973,492; maintenance, £1,349,926; interest and repayment of 
loans, £418,846, 
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ployment Relief Fund. The resources of the Developmental Roads Fund 
have been derived mainly from loan appropriations of the State Government 
and on occasions substantial grants have been received from State revenues 
and the proceeds of Commonwealth petrol tax. Under the Finances Adjust- 


ment Act, 1933, an annual transfer of £135,000 is made from the Country 
Main Roads Fund. 


The proceeds of taxation in respect of motor veliicles owned by residenta 
of the metropolitan district are apportioned in equal shares between the 
two Main Roads funds, and the Country Main Roads fund receives the 
taxes on motor vehicles registered in the country. This fund receives 
payments also from funds controlled by the Commissioner for Road Traus- 
port, into which motor registration and license fees and taxes and fees 
in respect of motor omnibus services are paid to meet certain costs of the 


transport services, such as police supervision of traffic and the maintenance 
of roads used by motor omnibuses. 


The councils in the metropolitan road district may be required to con- 
tribute to the County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund at a rate not 
exceeding 4d. in the £ of the unimproved capital value of rateable property. 
The rate was fixed at the maximum 4d. in the € for the years 1995 to 
1932 inclusive, and was then reduced in the following years to %d.. The 
rate payable in respect of land used for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 


or land in the City of Sydney is one-half the rate levied on other Jands 
in the district. 


Contributions by country councils to the Country Main Roads Fund 
depend upon the amount expended on the main roads, the maximum in any 


year being the sum equal to a rate of $d. in the £ on the unimproved capita} 
value of rateable property. 


The main roads funds are expended on the construction aud maintenance 
of main roads in the respective districts, the payment of administrative 
expenses and interest on loans, and tlie repayment of loans. 


Since 1st July, 1933, the Department has been charged with the full 
amount of interest and sinking fund on its loan expenditure. Prior to that. 
date portion of the charges on loans expended up to 30th June, 1928, was 
borne by Consolidated Revenue Fund, viz., on one-half of loans spent in 
the County of Cumberland, and on the total amount of loan expenditure in 


the country other than that advanced to councils on terms requiring re- 
payment. 


In the metropolitan district, where the levy on councils is compulsory, the 
whole cost of construction and maintenance of main roads is paid from the 


funds of the Main Roads Department, but the actual work may be done by 
the councils. 


In the country districts assistance in respect of road works may be 
granted by the Department to the council of any area through which a 
main road passes, and the council may be required to contribute part of the 
cost of the work as prescribed by the Act. Voluntary offers from the coun- 
cils to pay a greater proportion of the cost than is prescribed may be 
accepted; or, in special circumstances, the whole cost of any particular work 
may be paid from the roads funds or the cost may be advanced to be repaid 
by the councils. The proportion of the cost of works on country readg 
borne by the Department of Main Roads varies with the class of roads. 
From 1st July, 1928, the Department has paid the whole cost of works on 
State highways in the country, and at least two-thirds of the expenditure 
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on trunk roads and half the cost on ordinary main roads. By an amending 
Act passed in July, 1936, the proportion of cost to be borne by the 
Department was increased to three-quarters in respect of trunk roads and 
two-thirds for ordinary main roads. Additional assistance has been granted 
since 1st November, 1932, for bridge construction, viz. the whole cost of 
bridges over 20 feet span on trunk roads and three-fourths on ordinary 
main roads. 


Funds for works on developmental roads were provided wholly by Parlia- 
mentary appropriation until 1933-34, when provision was made for the 
transfer annually of £135,000 from the Country Main Roads Fund. Local 
councils are required to maintain such roads in a satisfactory condition. 


As a special emergency measure the sum of £200,000, viz., £46,000 from 
the Cumberland Main Roads Fund and £154,000 from the Country Main 
Roads Fund, was transferred to Consolidated Revenue in 1932-33. 


Commonwealth Grants for Main Roads. 


Apart from the assistance granted by the State Government for the 
construction and upkeep of roads, the Commonwealth Parliament, in each 
year from Ist July, 1923, to 30th June, 1926, appropriated moneys to assist 
the States in regard to roads. The amounts of the Federal grants were 
paid into a trust fund at the Commonwealth Treasury, and made available 
to the States as expenditure approved by the Federal authorities was in- 
curred. 


In 1926 the Federal Government amended the system of Federal aid 
for road construction. The Federal Aid Roads Act was passed to authorise 
the Commonwealth to contract agreements with the various States, pro- 
yiding for the distribution among the States of a sum of £20,000,009 in 
ten equal annual instalments for the construction and reconstruction of 
federal aid roads defined as-——(i) Main roads which open up and develop new 
country; (ii) trunk roads between important towns; (ili) arterial roads 
to carry the concentrated traffic from developmental, main trunk, and other 
roads. It was provided that at least one-fourth of all moneys expended 
under the Act should be on construction. The annual instalments were 
allocated amongst the States on the basis of three-fifths population and 
two-fifths area. 


The funds provided by the Commonwealth were obtained from Customs 
duties on motor-cars and motor accessories, and each State participating 
in the scheme was required to expend a minimum amount equal to three- 
fourths of the sums provided by the Commonwealth. The State’s share 
might be derived either from loans or from State revenue, at least one- 
eighth of it being derived from revenue, and the amount derived from 
loans was subject to a sinking fund of 3 per cent. per annum at a rate of 
interest sufficient to extinguish the indebtedness in twenty years. In terms 
of the agreement which was signed in June, 1927, New South Wales received 
an annual grant of £552,000 from the Federal Government, and was 
required to provide annually from its own resources £414,000, ineluding 
at least £51,750 from revenue. 


In 1931 the agreement was amended. The States were relieved of the 
duty of providing pro rata contributions as from Ist February, 1980, and 
the Commonwealth agreed to continue the annual grant at the existing 
rate until 80th June, 1931, then to grant until 31st December, 1936, the 
amount yielded by a customs duty of 23d. per gallon on petrol imported 
into Australia and an excise duty of 13d. per gallon on petrol refined in 
Australia. Moreover, the use of the money available from the petrol tax 
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was extended to maintenance and repairs as well as construction, The 
receipts under the amended agreement are apportioned between tae County 


of Cumberland and the Country Main Roads Funds in the same ratio as 


-1 
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The charges payable in respect of vehicular traffie across the bridge (other 
than railway or tramway traffic) are shown below. The charges for vans 
and heavy vehicles were reduced in September 1934 and a charge of 1d. for 


children under fourteen years riding in vehicles was abolished. s. d. 
Motor cars and motor cycles with side cars sve ee we each 0 6 
Bieycles, tricycles, motor cycles without side cars, light vehicles 

propelled by hand or horse drawn... see eo 0 3 


Vans, lorries, drays, or other vehicles of which the tare weight 


does not exceed 2 tons ... bie as ane ise eee ” 0 9 
Vans, lorries, drays, or other vehicles of which the tare weight 

exceeds 2 tons, but does not exceed 3 tons Pee oa jen ” 1 6 
Vehicles over 3 tons tare weight .., as i ie ee bb 2 0 
Persons aged 14 years and over, riding in vehicles (other than 

the driver) aes wee v's acm _ oes vee ” 0 3 
Horse and rider ca a a a 0 3 


One pair of railway tracks is used for trams. The tram fare for the bridge 
section was 4d. per adult passenger to 30th September, 1932, then it was re- 
duced to 8d. The fare for children is 2d. Road tolls and contributions 
for railway and tramway passengers and by councils are paid into the Bridge 
account. The income and expenditure from 19th March, 1932, to 30th June, 
1935, are shown below :— 


| 
19th March j 


Particulars, 30th June, 1932-83. | 1933-84. | 1981-35. | Total. 
1932, | 
t 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Income 

Road Tolls ss ey «| 43,771 | 153,455 | 174,449 | 189,461 561,136 
Railway Contributions ... ---| 20,091 44,586 75,000 | 104,457 244,134 
Tramway » wae | 16,336 39,241 50,000 51,543 157,120 
Councils’ ” ase wee] aeeaee *353,653 | 101,038 98,530 553,221 
Other... tee eee oe 1,240 3,786 5,575 4,188 14,789 


Total Income on £81,438 | 594,721 | 406,062 | 448,179 | 1,530,400 


Expenditure— 

Maintenance... ane eae 1,134 10,483 | 23,833 24,442 59,892 
Collection of Road Tolls oes 2,956 7,476 6,899 7,725 25,056 

Loan Charges— 
Interest and Exchange wee}, <isbeaise 520,615 | 403,517 | 423,901 | 1,348,033 
Management ... ace ave” jesowes 4,858 4,876 2,390 12,124 
Sinking Fund ... ae Yee]. Soxtsee 34,141 31,626 | 35,461 101,228 
Other... ans eos ies 92 5,558 2,211 1,655 9,516 
Total Expenditure £ 4,182 | 583,131 | 472,962 | 495,574 1,555,849 


e 


* Including £181,093 outstanding at 19th March; 1932. 


Government Expenditure on Roads, Bridges, etc, 


Although the main roads have been superseded largely by the railways, 
they are still the sole means of communication throughout a large part 
of the interior and serve as valuable feeders to the railway system. The 
following return shows the expenditure including loan expenditure by the 
State Government and the Main Roads Department on works of a local 
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The contributions by councils amounted to £431,012 in 1928-29, but they 
have declined since as a result of the fall in property values and tle levy 
of a reduced rate in 1933 and subsequent years. 


Details of the expenditure and income of each of the funds during the 
year 1934-35 are shown in the following statement :— 


i | 
| Develop- 


Pantene, Guerin | Coster, gene y Toth 
£ £ £ £ 
Income, | 
Motor Taxes, Fees, etc.* ...) 318,171 | 1,141,984 ase 1,460,155 
Contributions by Councils ...| 236,209 10,791 52 | 247,052 
State Appropriations— | re 
From Revenue ... tel ee et wee 
From Loans ass ses 10,850 197,625 ; 120,748 | 329,223 
Federal Grants iss es! 153,325 499,851 | ide 653,176 
Miscellaneous ... _ eae 18,604 27,567 9,900 56,071 
Transfer to Developmental, 
Roads Fund ... oe ste *135,000 | *135,000 eee 
Total sae | 737,159 | 1,742,818 265,700 | 2,745,677 
Expenditure. | 
Construction ... aes «| 297,475 721,648 279,161 | 1,298,284 
Maintenance ... oes «| 353,174 | 1,027,891 365 | 1,381,430 
Loans— 
Repayment and Sinking; 
Fund... re .. 148,989 38,731 4,122 191,842 
Interest... ae a 82,858 97,040 31,891 211,789 
Exchange and haha 7,748 13,968 4,857 26,573 
ment... see aon 
Administrative Expenses a. 18,102 50,624 8,050 76,776 
Miscellaneous ... wie ee 548 1,615 Ss 2,163 
Total ar € 908,894 | 1,951,517 328,446 | 3,188,857 


* Transfer from Country MainRoads Fund to Developmental Reads Fund. 


The expenditure during the year 1935-36 was £2,921,068, including 
construction, £973,492; maintenance, £1,349,926; interest and repayment of 
loans, £413,846, 
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The expenditure and income of the various funds in each year since the 
Main Roads Act was brought into operation are shown in the following 
statement :— 


Yoa Cumberland Country | Developmental Federal Aid { Total, 
een: Main Roads. Main Roads. Roads. ae All Funds. 
| 
Income. | £ £ | £ £ £ 
1925-26* .., «| 1,121,275 | 1,990,095: 264,003 sds 3,375,373 
1926-27... a 716,825 | 850,998; 276,000 a 1,843,823 
1927-28 | 1,841,508 | 1,663,319 | 26,001 1,668,000 | 4,698,828 
1928-29 ... .. 1,807,562 | 1,472,722 | 315,569 1,230,060 | 4,325,853 
1929-80 ... oe 855,389 | 1,678,386 - 176,608 357,222 3,067,605 
1980-81... “y 699,642 § 1,207,580 131,340 580,430 2,618,992 
1931-32 ... aa 710,068 , 1,322,481 864 1,096 | 2,034,509 
1932-33 ... Res 625,592 § 1,271,108 33,404 400 | 1,930,504 
1933-34 ... bs 727,212 1,527,990 227,806 (—) 73 2,482,935 
1934-35 ... aut 737,159 1,742,818 265,700 wad 2,745,677 
Tota} to 30-6-35..,; 8,842,232 14,727,497 | 1,717,295 3,837,075 | 29,124,099 
Expenditure. | ‘ : 

1925-26* ... es 685,290 776,084 | 101,468 pee | 1,562,842 
5 969,723 1,524,087 — 152.007 aE 2,645,817 

aes ... 1,120,790 | 1,228,557 188,238 | 768,181 | 3,305,766 

1928-29 ... .. 1,071,975 1,634,992 251,992 982,722 , 3,941,681 
1929-30 ... .. 1,138,872 1,995,681 271,387 1,119,443 | 4,525,383 
1930-31... vel 784,510 1,198,610 | 183,305 683,913 | 2,850,338 
1981-82 ... sie! 581,701 909,356 | 36,982 | 177,874 | 1,705,918 
1932-33... hy 636,218 1,571,587 | 32,362 72,708 | 2,312,875 
1933-34 ... Ses 721,647 1,761,024 i 158,743 32,2384 | 2,673,648 
1934-35 ... ae 908,894 1,951,517 | 328,446 e ' 3,188,857 
Total to 30-6-35...' 8,619,620 14,551,495 | 1,704,930 3,837,075 | 28,718,120 


* rom 12th March, 1925, to 30th June, 1926. + Fund closed on 30th June, 1934. 


The expenditure on the Federal Aid Roads to the daie of finalisation of 
the separate fund at 30th June, 1934, was distributed as follows :—County of 
Cumberland main roads, £595,092; country main roads, £2,588,243; develop- 
mental roads, £276,362; and roads in the Western Division, £280,000; the 
balance, £147,438, was cost of supervision and contributions to sinking fund. 

The total expenditure from the various funds from 12th March, 1925, to 
30th June, 1935, was £28,713,120, but the net amount actually expended, 
after allowing for duplication arising from the inclusion of £1,4380,310 
applied to redemption of loans, was £27,282,810. 


Bridges and Ferries. 


Many of the earliest bridges erected in the State were built of stone, and 
some are still in existence. Those erected in the period following the exten- 
sion of settlement to the interior were principally of timber, and have been 
replaced after an average life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the 
large bridges of recent date are of iron and steel and reinforced concrete, 
and some of them have been erected under difficult engineering conditions, 
owing to the peculiarity of the river flow in certain parts of the country. 
The municipal and shire councils are empowered to control the bridges, 
with the exception of those classified as national works and those under the 
control of the Main Roads Department. The most notable bridge-building 
project is the Sydney Harbour Bridge described below. 


A wocden bridge across Middle Harbour at the Spit was built in 1924 by 


the Sydney Harbour Trust for the Manly Municipal Council. Tolls were 
levied to defray the cost until expenses had been paid in full, then the 
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bridge was transferred to the Government in 1920. A bridge across George’s 
River was constructed under similar conditions by the Sutherland Shire 
Council, and opened for trafic in May, 1929. 


Where local conditions and limited traffic have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been introduced. ‘The most important 
ferries which are worked otherwise than by hand have been proclaimed as 
national services. The majority of ferries throughout the State are epe- 
rated free of charge to the public. The most important exception is at 
Peat’s Ferry, where Diesel powered vessels link up the Pacific I 
across the Hawkesbury River. At Taren Point, on the George’s Riv 

ell charge is made on Saturdays, Sundays and yublic holidays. 


Sydney Harbour Bridge. 


The Sydney Harbour Bridge, crossing between Dawes Point cn the 
southern and Milson’s Point on the northern side, is the largest arch bridge 
in the world. Its total length, with railway and roadway approaches is 2% 
miles. The railway across the bridge connects the City Railway at Wyn- 
yard Station and the northern suburban line at Waverton Station. The 
bridge was opened for traffic on 19ih March, 1982. Its administration is 
vested in the Department of Main Roads. 


The main bridge consists of a steel arch span of 1,650 feet, with a rise 
of 850 feet at the centre of the lower chord at crown, and the highest point 
of the top chord is 440 feet ubove mean sea level. It is flanked on cither 
side by granite-faced concrete abutment towers and pylons and by five steel 
approach spans. The clearance for shipping is 170 feet from high-water 
level. The width of the deck overall is 160 feet; it carries a roadway 
57 feet wide in the centre, with a pair of railway tracks on each side, and 
a footway 10 feet wide on each extreme outside. The main arch is composed 
of silicon steel and the deck of carbou steel. The weight of steelwork in the 
bridge is 50,800 tons, of which 87,000 tens are in the main span. 


The total capital cost of the bridge to 30th June, 1935, was £10,083,282, 
but the final cest will probably approximate £9,500,000 after adjustment 
in respect of payments still outstanding and realisations from the sale of 
surplus resumed lands. The expenditure to 30th June, 1935, included 
£4,810,516 paid to the contractors in respect of the main bridge and steel 
approaches, £2,3829,740 expended by the Public Works Department on the 
bridge and approaches, £1,352,293 on resumptions, £95,096 on Lavender Bay 
railway station and minor works, and £1,495,637 interest and exchange 
capitalised. 


It was prescribed by the Sydney Harbour Bridge Act, 1922, that two- 
thirds of the cost was to be debited to the Government railways, and that 
one-third was to be paid by means of a special levy at the rate of 
4d. in the £ of unimproved capital value of land in the following municipali- 
ties and shires, viz., Sydney, Manly, Mosman, Lane Cove, North Sydney, 
Willoughby, Ku-ring-gai, Warringah and part of Hornsby. Under amend- 
ing legislation, however, it is provided that tolls be charged for traffic other 
than pedestrian, and that the railway and tramway authorities pay a pre- 
scribed amount in respect of each paying passenger carried across the 
bridge. The special levy upon the local areas was reduced to id. in the 
£ in 1933 and to 7d. in 1936. It is to cease at the end of the year 1939. 
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The charges payable in respect of vehicular traffic across the bridge (other 
than railway or tramway traffic) are shown below. The charges for vans 
and heavy vehicles were reduced in September 1934 and a charge of 1d. for 


children under fourteen years riding in vehicles was abolished. s. d. 
Motor cars and motor cycles with side cars se oe w. each 0 6 
Bicycles, tricycles, motor cycles without side cars, light vehicles 

propelled by hand or horse drawn... a ae 0 3 
Vans, lorries, drays, or other vehicles of which the tare weight 

does not excced 2 tons . _ se sas ” 0 9 
Vans, lorries, drays, or nee vehicles of ahieh the tare sieislid 

exceeds 2 tons, but does not exceed 3 tons ... ch see %9 1 6 
Vehicles over 3 tons tare weight ... be _ ove tee ” 2 0 
Persons age 14 years and over, riding in vehicles (cther than 

the driver) ses ace wae ee 322 Se Bet. 98 0 3 
Horse and rider ar ves sie ees “es Sa ave ” 0 3 


One pair of railway tracks is used for trams. The tram fare for the bridge 
section was 4d. per adult passenger to 80th September, 1932, then it was re- 
duced to 8d. The fare for children is 2d. Road tolls and contributions 
for railway and tramway passengers and by councils are paid into the Bridge 
account. The income and expenditure from 19th March, 1932, to 30th June, 
1935, are shown below:— 


19th March; 


Particulars. goth’sane,, 1932-38. | 1933-34. | 1931-35, | Total. 
1932. ‘| | 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Income— 
Road Tolls dee «| 48,771 | 153,455 | 174,449 | 189,461 561,136 
Railway Contributions . aie «| 20,091 44,586 75,000 | 104,457 244,134 
Tramway 5 «| 16,336 39,241 50,000 51,543 157,120 
Councils’ i eee sal, Sebewas, ¥*353,653 | 101,038 98,530 553,221 
Other ‘sais sue ws one 1,240 3,786 | 5,575 4,188 14,789 


Total Income eee £; 81,4388 | 594,721 | 406,062 | 448,179 | 1,530,400 


Expendituro— 

Maintenance Sc 1,134 10,483 23,833 24,442 59,892 
Collection of Road Tolls ae 2,956 7,476 6,899 7,725 25,056 

Loan Charges— 
Interest and oa ss eiel| paetese 520,615 | 403,517 | 423,901 | 1,348,033 
Management ... . Hols” eae Shas 4,858 4,876 | 2,390 12,124 
Sinking Fund . aie Soll Gleies 34,141 | 31,626 | 33,461 101,228 
Other ye ‘cute AeA ea 92 5,558 | 2,211 1,655 9,516 
Total Expenditure £ 4,182 | 583,131 | 472,962 | 495,574 | 1,555,849 


* Including £181,093 outstanding at 19th March, 1982. 


Government Expenditure en Roads, Bridges, ete. 


Although the main roads have been superseded largely by the railways, 
they are still the sole means of communication throughout a large part 
of the interior and serve as valuable feeders to the railway system. The 
following return shows the expenditure including loan expenditure by the 
State Government and the Main Roads Department on works of a local 
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character, such as roads, bridges, punts, ferries, public watering places, ete., 
in various years from 1906 to 1935 :— 


| Expenditure 


Endowments and Grants to 


hes . Councils from votes of Local Sydney 
Year ended Gon aed Bre ee Goyerantenk Department. luepencents, H Adee 
30th June. |Public Works, oe : a | (exe. Sydney and je 
| Department..; Depar iment. Shires. | patties. Total. Budee. Approae cs. 
£ | £ £ £ ; £ £ £ 
1906 ; 497,061 ae om 4,944 4,944) 502,005 
1916 114,011 | ‘ 353,048] 62,457; 415,505; 529,516 ove 
1921 212,407 se 316,180! 108,353] 424,533} 636,940 eos 
1926 321,785 | 1,385,889 255,465. 9,654) 265,119; 1,972,793 211,968 
1928 361,023 | 3,097,224 | 246,790! 17,1241 263,914) 3,722,161 1,024,388 
1929 | 479,662 | 3,602,789 | 301,220) 30,290! 331,510] 4,413,961 / 1,068,246 
1930 | 464,271 | 4,093,621 | 312,178) 69,129) 381,307 4,939,199 | 1,350,618 
1931 | 435,749 | 2,483,754 | 519,395: 397,150; 916,545) 3,786,048 | 1,258,289 
1932 | 161,903 ; 1,321,949 | 201,388] 21,283) 222,671 1,706,523 | 1,127,775 
1933 | 199,614 | 1,952,674 | 226,534, 128,850) 355,384) 2,507,672 262,425 
1934 | 286,001 | 2,148,855 ) 831,144 1,190,972/2,022,116 4,456,972 27,182 
1935 221,249 | 2,679,714 |1,547,982 1,794,058)|3,342,040| 6,243,003 29,403 


* Construction and Maintenance cnly. 


The moneys expended by the Main Roads Department have not been pro- 
vided wholly by the State Government, part of them being grants from the 
Government of the Commonwealth and contributions, etc., by the councils 


of the municipalities and shires. 


In addition to the expenditure shown in 


the table there has been a considerable amount of expenditure on roads, 
bridges, ete., by local government bodies and on streets by private individuals 
in preparing land for subdivisional sales. 
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RAILWAYS. 

The railways open for traffic at 30th June, 1935, included 6,164 miles of 
line vested in the Railway Commissioner of New South Wales; a line 5 
miles long running from Liverpool to Holdsworthy which is owned by the 
Federal Government; 203 miles of border railways in the Riverina distriet 
owned by the State of Victoria and 111! miles of private railways available 
for general traffic. The total length of the routes covered by these railways 
was 6,483 miles. The length of State railways laid with one or more 
tracks is shown on page 889, 

Srare Rarbways. 


Changes in the administrative arrangements for the control of the State 
railways, are described on page 874. Administrative authority is vested now 
in a Commissioner for Railways, appointed for seven years, and there is 
an Assistant Commissioner to exercise such powers and charged with such 
duties as the Commissioner may determine, 

The railway property is vested in the Railway Commissioner as a body 

corporate to conduct the services on existing lines and to vonstruct the 
new lines authorised by the Legislature. By-laws for tke regulation of the 
services, including those by which rates of freight and fares are prescribed, 
must be approved by the Government before they become operative. 
' Up to 30th June,1928, railway receipts were paid into consolidated revenue, 
and moneys to be expended on the services as well as funds for construction 
were appropriated annually by Parliament. This procedure was altered as 
from 1st July, 1928, when the railway accounts were separated from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund in terms of the Government -Railways Amendnient 
Act, 1928, which provides that the receipts, loan moneys appropriated by 
Parliament for railway purposes, and fines and penalties recovered by the 
Commissioner be paid into the Government Railways Fund. 

Provision has been made for the establishment of a renewals fund to meet 
Parliamentary appropriations for renewals, reconstruction and conversion 
cf lines, buildings and other wasting assets. These provisions are to com- 
smence on a date to be proclaimed, and after proclamation the Commis- 
sioner will be required to transfer from revenue to the renewals fund an 
Amount determined annually by the Governor after investigation by a 
‘Committee of Review. The reuewals fund will receive also any additional 
‘amounts appropriated by Parliament. The net profit in any year, ag 
certified by the Auditor-General, is transferable to a reserve account to be 
available only to meet losses incurred in any year, and for the reduction 
of rates and fares. 

The Committee of Review consists of the Auditor-General, the Com- 
missioner for Railways, and the Under Secretary to the Treasury. Two 
additional members may be appointed by the Governor. The Committee will 
determine the capital debt of the railways as at 30th June, 1928, but pend- 
ing such determination the amount has been tentatively certified by the 
Auditor-General. ’ 

Interest and other charges in connection with the debt, including ex- 
change and management expenses, are chargeable to railway revenues, 
which were required also under the Act of 1928 to contribute to sinking 
funds for the repayment of the capital debt. In 1930, however, the sinking 
fund charge was suspended to a date to be proclaimed, and the amount 
debited in respect of the year 1928-29 at the rate of Ss. per cent. of eapital 
debt was remitted by the Treasury. 

The Railways Fund shares proportionately in the benefits and obligations 
of the State under the financial agreement between the Commonwealth and 
the States, which is described in the chapter of this yolume entitled “Public 
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Finance,” as if the fund had not been separated from the Consciidated 
Revenue Fund. 

Provision is made in the amending Act of 1928 for annual contributions 
from State revenues to make good two-thirds of the loss incurred on country 
developmental railways, the amount of contribution not to exceed £800,000 
in any year. The maximum amount of £800,000 was paid in 1928-29 and 
cach sueceeding year. 

Proposals for the construction of new railway lines are submitted in the 
Legislative Assembly by the Minister for Transport and are investigated by _ 
the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, consisting of 
members of both Houses of Parliament. If the Assembly passes a resolu- 
tion in favour of a proposal, a bill is introduced to sanetion its construc- 
tion. The order of coustruction and the rate of progress of railway lines 
and works are determined by the Commissioner, and interest on lines 
under construction may be added to the capital cost. 

The finances of the railways and tramways, as Government business 
undertakings, and their relation to the revenue, expenditure, and public 
debt of the State, are discussed in the chapter of this volume entitled 
“Public Finanec.” 

LenetH or STATE Ratuways. 

The statistics of State railways shown in this chapter refer to the lines 
vested in the Railway Commissioner of New South Wales, including the 
Campbelltown to Camden and Yass tramways, which are operated in con- 
junction with the railways. 

The first railway line, 14 miles in length, was opened for traffic between 
Sydney and Parramatta on 26th September, 1855, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on 11th April, 1857. 

The total length of the lines open at 30th June, 1935, was 6,164 miles, 
distributed as follows:—Southern system, 2,163 miles; Western, 2,255 miles; 
and Northern, 1,746 miles; in addition there were 1,288 miles of sidings 
and crossovers, 

a growth of the State railway system is illustrated in the following 
table :— 


Lines opened Lines open for traffic at end of period. | saat seg ber eg Hines 
Period.® | Gorm tis | 
J t } 

7 Miles, | Miles. “No. Sq. mites. £ £ 
1855-64... 143 143 2,789 2,170 2,631,790 2,631,790 
1865-74... 260 | 403 | 1,427 | 770 4,212,756 6,844,546. 
1875-84 ...) 1,215 | 1,618 | 559 192 13,235,592 | 20,080,138 
1885-94 ... 883 2,501 490 124 15,775,133 | 35,855,271 
1895-1904 ... 789 3,281 435 95 6,433,246 | 42,288,517 
1905-14... 686 3,967 472 | 78 18,976,352 | 61,264,869 
1915-24 ...| 1,556 5,523 406 | 56 32,090,298 | 93,355,167 
1925-34 vs 641 6,164 425 | 50 47,578,154 [140,933,327 
1935 chit sehen 6,164 29 | 50 793,591 |141,726,912 
1936 es t 6,124 435 | 50 2,116,160 143,843,072 


* Calendar years to end of 1887, later years ended 30th June. ft 40 miles of track dismantled. 
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Rail transport facilities have been extended not only by the construction 
of new railways but also by the laying of additional tracks on existing lines 
and by facilities for speedier transport such as electrification, to which much 
of the capital expenditure in recent years has been applied. 


The mileage of lines open for traffic has been stationary since 1932-38, 
in which year 89 miles of new track were opened. Increases of capital 
expended have since been devoted largely to the improvement and recon- 
ditioning of existing equipment. Plans for the resumption of construction 
work were formulated early in 1936, and work is to be commenced on two 
new lines. One line from Sutherland, situated on the Illawarra line 154 
miles south of Syduey, to Cronulla, on the coast, will be approximately 
6 miles in length, and the other from Maryvale, on the western line, to 
Sandy Hollow, on a branch of the northeru line, approximately 150 miles. 
‘When completed, the latter line will connect the western, north-western, 
northern and coastal systems, and bring the north-western portion of the 
State into direct communication by rail with the port of Newcastle. 


RAILWAYS, 1890-91 10 1934-35. 
(Ratio Graph) 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent $1,000,000 of capital cost, revenue and working expenses, 
100,000 of pupulation and 1,000 miles of railway. 


The diagram is a ratio graph. Tho vertical scale is logarithmic and the curves rise and fall according 
to the rate of increase or decrease. Actual values are shown by means. of the numbers at the side of 
the graph, 
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The following statement shows the length of line laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 30th June, 1901 :— 


At 30th June, | Single. Double. Triple. | otrape | Sextuple. Total. 
; miles. miles. miles. miles. | miles, niles. . 
1901 2,878 1584 | Sho fone 2, 845 
1911 | 8.4764 276 | en 82 | , 3,761 
1921 | 4,493 572 | 74 | 84h | 1* 5,043 
1926 | 5,083 6084 | 4 | 42 i* 5,742 
1931 5,381 612 | 8 | 35 | 8t 6,044 
1933 | 5,495 i | 8t 6,164 
1934 | 5,495 617 | 8 | 33 $F 6,164 
1935 | «5,495 617 | 8 | 86 | Bt | 6,leM 
1936 | 5,455 617 | 8 | 36 | st | 6,124 


~ , *Five tracks. ~ jIncludes 47 chains with eight tracks. 

There are duplicate lines on the main Western line as far as Kelso an 
on two other sections between Kelso and Orange; the Southern line is 
duplicated as far as Cootamundra, the Northern line as far as Branxton, 
and the South Coast line to Wollongong, except certain tunnels and 
bridges. 


City and Suburban Electric Railways, 


The city electric railway when complete will form a two-track loop 
railway around the city, running, for the most part underground, along the 
eastern side of the city to Cireular Quay and returning along the western 
side to the Central Station. The scheme includes the construction of a 
branch from the city railway to Bondi for the eastern suburbs, and a 
branch from the main suburban line to Balmain to serve the western 
suburbs. 

The eastern section of the city railway was completed as far as St. 
James Station, about a mile from Central Station, in December, 1926€, 
and the western section was opened for traffic between Central and Wyn- 
yard Stations—approximately 14 miles—in February, 1932. The section 
to St. James is used ag an extension of the South Coast or Tllawarra 
railway to bring passengers from the suburbs situated south of Sydney on 
the western shore of Botany Bay. This line has two branches, one from 
Sydenham to Bankstown, and the other from Tempe to East Hills, and a 
line from Bankstown connects with the main Southern railway at Regent’s 
Park, 2 miles from Lidcombe. Sar calpad 


When the western section to Wynyard was opened for traffic, suburban 
services along the main Western, Southern and Northern lines were ex- 
tended into the city, and they were connected with the North Sydney line 
by the opening of the Sydney Harbour Bridge in March, 1932. 


The main trunk line, on which a large proportion of the suburban traffic 
is carried, runs in a westerly direction from Sydney through Granville and 
Parramatta. The main Southern system branches from the Western line 
at Lidcombe (10 miles from Central Station), and another branch runs 
southward from Granville (18 miles from Central Station) joining the line 
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from Lidcombe at Cabramatta. The Northern system branches from the 
main trunk line at Strathfield (8 miles from Central Station), and the 
North Shore line runs from Hornsby on the northern railway through the 
suburbs on the northern side of the Harbour across the Harbour Bridge 
te Wynyard Station. 


The suburban railways are for the most part operated by electricity; the 
total length of the lines under the electric system at 80th June, 1935, was. 
94 miles, as shown below :— 


Line, [aepeter | Line, Lene 
| | 
‘miles chs. :| miles chs. 

City Railway sa «| 2 47 )| Southern— 

Ilawarra— Lidcombe to Cabramatta...) 7 10 
Sydney to National Park... 17 57 |i Granville to Liverpool...) 9 16 
Sydenham to Bankstown... 8 33 | Warwick Farm Racecourse) 0 71 
Tempe to Kingsgrove sl! 3 43 | North Shore Line ... wi i 38. 

Western— | i 
Sydney to Parramatta ...! 14 64 | 

Northern—- i 
Strathfield to Hornsby ...) 14 13 || | ——— 
North Strathfield Triangle) 1 8 Total ide wel 94 0 


Nearly all these lines are laid with at least two tracks, 21 miles being 
laid with four tracks or more. 


Cost or State Rarways, 


The total capital expenditure on lines open for traffic as at 30th June, 
1936, amounted to £143,843,072, excluding the cost of the line, 23 miles 
in length, from Wynyard across the Sydney Harbour Bridge to Waverton. 
The cost of construction was £100,529,942, and the expenditure on rolling 
stock, ete., was £43,313,130, viz.: Rolling stock, £26,378,162; power stations, 
substations and plant, £8,196,282; machinery, £2,212,549; workshops, 
£2,673,101; reconditioning of track, £1,973,000; and other £1,885,036. 


The average cost of construction and equipment per mile (exclusive of 
the section of the city railway from Wynyard to Waverton) as at 30th 
June, 1936, was £23,497. The cost of constructiou varies greatly accord- 
ing to the class of traffic for which the lines are constructed and the 
number of tracks laid, also by reason of the different physical characteris- 
ties of the wide expanse of territory through which they run. 


The standard rails are 100 Ib. in the metropolitan area, 80 lb. and 90 Ib. 
on the main trunk lines, and 60 Ib. on branch lines. Sleepers of Australian 
hardwood, measuring 8 ft. x 9 in. x 44 in., are laid at the rate of eighteen 
per 40 feet of rail along the permanent way. 


Of £143,843,072 expended to 30th June, 1936, an amount of £666,864 was 
srovided from consolidated revenue, and £1,973,000 was advanced by the 
Treasury. Both amounts are free of interest, and the latter sum repre- 
sents the first two instalments of an interest-free advance of £3,300,000 to be 
expended over a term of three years in improving railway tracks and rolling 
stock. Repayment of the advance is to be made by annual instalments 
over a period of twenty years commencing in 1935-36. Interest on the 
balance of the capital debt is chargeable at the average rate payable on the 
public debt of the State, as shown on page 170 of the chapter of this Year 
Book relating to public finance, the rate in 1935-6 being 3.81666 per cent. 
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The capital expenditure on railways open for traffic, the interest charges 
and net earnings in various years since 1901 are shown below :— 


Interest, Exchange and Loan 


Capital Expenses. * ao. 
Year ended June Expended : Net tion from ; 
sitar ° A ings Earnings. | Consoli- Deficit. 
. Interest. Peon ©! Total. R sinted 
: £000. £000. | £000. | £c00. | £000. | £060. | £000. 
1901 deen dice 38,933 | 1,425 w= | («1,425 | 1,456 a 3lf 
911 ss wa 50,972 | 1,797 w. | 1,797 | 2,351 vei 554+ 
1916 eas soi 68,826 | 2,569 vas 2,569 | 2,345 he 224 
1921 ae aa 82,304 | 3,812 “eh 3,812 | 3,238 2 577 
1926 os wl 105,238 | 5,250 5,250 | 4,419 a 831 
1029 she | 124,829} 6,150 6,150 | 4,638 300 712 
1930 oe | 126,818 | 6,422 ws 6,421 | 2,864 800 2,757 
1931 se ..| 182,565 | 6,790 795 | 7,585 | 2,863 $00 4,422 
1932 ie | 189,667 | 6,519 | 1,337 | 7,856 | 2,491 800 4,565 
1933 Sek «| 140,797 | 6,353 | 1,246] 7,599 | 3,489 800 3,360 
1934 ie | 140,933 | 5,972 | 1,103 | 7,075 | 3,687 800 2,588 
1935 i. | 141,727 | 5,678 843 | 6,521 | 4,437 800 1,284 
1936 es «| 143,843 | 5,700 904 | 6,604 | 5,106 800 698 


+ Surplus. 
* Sinking Fund for debt redemption is not charged. 

State railways are regarded as a developmental agency in the settlement of 
the country rather than as a revenue-producing enterprise, and because of 
this services on a number of lines are conducted at a loss. In addition, 
railway finances bear the burden of substantial concessions made for the 
direct benefit of primary and secondary industries. These include rebates 
from ordinary charges for the transport of livestock and fodder, and 
concessions in respect of the carriage of raw materials and the products of 
certain manufacturing industries which are assisted for national reasons. 

Despite these handicaps to railway finances, the net earnings in the 
earlier years of the period under review usually exceeded interest. In later 
years, however, deficiencics of revenue occurred on an increasing scale as 
operating costs rose and interest commitments increased with the rapid 
extension of capital equipment and a higher level of interest rates. In 1928-29 
a contribution of £800,000 was paid by the Government towards losses 
incurred on developmental lines, and this amount has since been paid 
annually. Revenue declined seriously in 1929-80 and 1930-31, and there 
was no offsetting adjustment in working expenses until the latter year, when 
a heavy charge to meet the cost of exchange on remittances overseas was 
first imposed. Considerable savings in interest and exchange and further 
reductions in working expenses were the chief factors in the improved finan- 
cial results in 1932-33 and 1933-34, while the improvement in 1934-35 
and 1935-36 was due chiefly to increased revenue. 


TeaRNINGS AND EXPENSES. 


As the carriage of goods and livestock constitutes the princrpal source of 
railway revenue, the earnings in each year are affected by the seasons 
experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In unfavourable 
seasons the carriage of fodder and the transfer of live stock at reduced 
rates cause a diminution in the earnings, and at the same time an increase 
in the working expenses. The extension of the lines into sparsely settled 
districts also causes an increase in the proportien of working expenses to 
total earnings, as many cf these lines do not earn the cost of maintenance. 
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A statement of earnings and working expenses at intervals since 1901 
appears hereunder :— 


| eer Expenses, : Net Earnings, 

ver | ptf Proper ee 

| | mount. | nt | Amount. | catty: 

| £ £ per cent. | £ | per cent. 
1901 | 3,573,779 2,118,201 59-3 1,455,578 3:7. 
1911 | 6,042,205 3,691,061 61-1 | 2,351,144 | 4:67 
1916 | 8,006,078 5,661,168 70-7 | 2,344,910 3°45 
1921 | 14,267,205 11,032,677 77:3 3,234,528 4-01 
1926 | 16,939,032 12,519,993 73-9 4,419,039 4:30 
1929 | 19,615,616 14,978,050 76-4 | 4,637,566 | 3°82 
1930 | 17,826,692 | 14,962,423 83-9 | 2,864,269 2-28 
1931 | 15,205,741 12,842,333 84-5 2,363,408 | 1:80 
1933 | 15,405,320 11,966,648 | 770-7 3,438,672 | 2°45 
1934 14,890,186 11,203,520 752 3,686,666 | 2°62 
1935 16,002,699 11,565,658 72:3 4,437,041 3:14 
1936 16,953,581 11,848,070 69:9 5,105,511 3°58 


The ratio of working expenses to gross earnings was exceptionally high in 
1929-30. Earnings were low on account of the small wheat harvest, disloca- 
tion in the coal-mining industry and adverse business conditions, and there 
was no appreciable reduction in working expenses. In the following year 
there was a general decline in receipts on account of adverse economic con- 
ditions and the proportion absorbed by working expenses increased to 84.5 
per cent. Thenceforward the ratio declined appreciably, being influenced 
chiefly by a progressive reduction in working expenses until 1934-35, when 
earnings increased by £1,112,518 and working expenses by £362,188. The 
proportion of expenses to earnings in 1935-36 was 69.9 per cent., which was 
the lowest proportion since 1918-19. 

The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and net 
earnings per train mile and per average mile open at intervals since 1901:— 


Per Train Mile, Per Average Mile Open. 
Year 7 ; 
Nae Gross Working | Net | — Gross Working | Net 
. Earnings. Expenses. | Earnings. Earnings. Expenses, Earnings 

d. d. d, £ £ £ 
1901 | 79°68 | 47:23 32°45 1,268 751 517 
3911 | 8527 | 52-09 33-18 1,627 994 633 
1921 i 150-23 11617 34°06 2,843 2,198 645 
1926 165-09! 122°02 43-07 2,960 2,188 i 772 
1929) |) 171-93) | «181-28 40°65 3,323 2,537 786 
i696 § «16016 =} 18442 25°74 2,993 2511 : 481 
1931 14315 | 120 30 22°25 2,529 2,136 393 
1933 | 14464 | 112°35 32°29 2,501 1,943 i 558 
1934 141-56 | 106°81 35°15 2,416 1,818 E98 
1985 4617 | 10564 40°53 2,596 1,£76 720 
1936 | 146°88 102°65 44-23 ( 2,768 1,934 834 
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¢ Now-paying Lines. t 


Many of the railways of New South ‘Wales have been constructed with 
the view of promoting settlement and developing the natural resources of 
the State rather than of meeting requirements already existing, and traffic 
over a number of lines is conducted at a loss. Even on portions of the main 
lines the earnings do not cover working expenses and interest on the capital 
cost, and most of the branch lines of comparatively recent construction are 
unprofitable. 


Particulars relating to a number of lines are shown below, mainly for the 
year ended 3ist December, 1934, together with aggregate figures for the 
preceding year :— 


| Loss after 
! providing 
: Interest : for Work- 
Lines, | Length. rie and ores Earnings.) ing Ex- 
eee Exchange. | “*Pemses- penses, 
| Interest, 
i etc, 
Northern— 
Main LineTamworth to Wallan-| miles. & £ £ £ £& 
garra oe ee oe ne 210 3,196, 676 154,300 195,106] 200,464 148,942 
Branch lines.. -~ i“ . 549 8,172,700, 158,143 203,793} 162,138} 194,798 
Total Northern .. me 759 6,869,376 | 307,443 | 308,899 | 362,602 | 843,740 
—— |} —| cr 
North Coast and Branches .. 564 12,598, 541 598,624 | 930,723 | 921,588 | 607,759 
Southern—Branch lines . 1,444 11,818,570 560,819 575,818 | 509,315 627,322 
South Coast—Kiama to Nowra 23 428,733 20,695 82,951 19,573 34,078 
Western-—~ ——+_ —— aaa es | a a 
Main Line—Nyngan to Bourke .. 127 784,146 | 37,850 | 39,197 | 42,771 | 34,276 
Branch lines = ~ oo 1,308 8,874,761 428,374 631,056 555,307 504,123 
Total Western <5 1,435 9,658,907 466,224 670,253 598,078 538,399 
Suburban* ~ ~ a e 34 1,198,787 57,863 | 100,310 57,872 100,301 
Total Specified Lines 1984 ., 4,259 42,072;914 [2,011,668 |2,708,954 | 2,469,028 | 2,251,594 
% 1 1983 4,266 41,830,790 | 2,184,612 | 2,629,206 | 2,448,865 | 2,314,953 


* Includes Fassifern to Toronto line previously classified with Northern Branch Lines, also Westmead 
to Rogan’s Hill and Blacktown to Richmond lines, previously with Western branch lines. 


Similar data in calendar years are not available for all lines; but the 
foregoing figures indicate that the greater part of the loss on railways in 
recent years was incurred in respect of lines on which about 30 per cent. of 
the capital cost was expended. 
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DistriBptTIon or Earnings AND EXPENSES. 


A statement of the various items of earnings and working expenses of 
all lines during 1928-29 and four subsequent years is shown below :— 


Particulars. | 1923-29. 4931-32. 1933-34, | 1934-35, 1935-36, 
_ } I 
Earnings. £ £ £ £ £ 
Passengers nas ..»| 7,238,329 | 4,943,790 | 4,869,235 | 5,153,196 | 5,433,176 
Mails, parcels, horses, etc, ...| 886,387 | 662,640 | 686,055 714,624 | 753,486 
i ees | 
Total Coaching _—£| 8,124,716 | 5,608,430 | 5,555,290 | 5,867,820 | 6,186,662 
i i - | 
Refreshiment-rooms £ 745,070 | 502,484) 503,991 | 529,202 | 555,482 
Goods— i i ; 
Merchandise .... «| 6,196,343 | 4,533,059 | 4,752,969 | 5,223,121 | 5,732,147 
Wool nbs ise w| 894,064 849,641 641,140 | 679,748 642,493 
Livestock ee w| 1,315,552 | 1,250,462 ; 1,017,777 | 1,041,035 | 1,055,511 
Minerals .., as «| 2,063,033 | 1,220,153 , 1,390,244 | 1,638,708 | 1,724,770 
: | a 
Total Goods £ 10.379,192 | 7,853,315 | 7,802,130 | 8,582,612 | 9,154,921 
es 
Rents ... vee 221,088 168,937 | 161,862 165,809 169,807 
Sale of electrical energy = L 145.550 737,929 | 716,993 704,308 749,361 
Miscellaneous... 0. if 78m’ | 131,927 | 149,920 152,948 | 137,348 
Total Harnings —£119,615,616 |15,001,022 |14,890,186 a0 002,699 (16,953,581 
Working Expenses. 
Maintenance of way and works, 2,538,981 | 2,346,791 | 2,654,375 2,432,517 | 2,161,368 
Rolling Stock— 
Maintenance... ...; 8,448,215 | 2,848,143 | 2,264,214 | 2,593,028 | 2,697,567 
Motive power-— | 
Coal,ete. ... | 1,151,235 | 689,610 | 503,996 | 511,232 | 545,659 
Other ves ae! 2,203,501 | 1,563,938 | 1,285,406 | 1,326,814 | 1,444,695 
Other rolling stock «| 200,513 178,939 139,679 ; 142,381 155,065 
‘Lransportation and traffic ...| 3,848,525 | 3,059,815 | 2,612,947 ; 2,726,197 | 2,925,093 
Electrical a ...| 292,176 694,418 571,936 590,618 612,900 
General charges and stores «| 506,093 433,489 377,108 414,447 450,255 
Refreshment-rooms ... «| 728,811 523,886 498,659 517,424 544,168 
Contribution to Superannua- i 
tion Fund wee wee 60,000 171,000 295,200 , 311,000 311,300 
Total Working Ex- | 
penses ... £)14,978,050 |12,510,029 |11,203,520 |11,565,658 {11,848,070 
Net Hpeangs tee £! 4,637,566 | 2,490,993 | 3,686,666 | 4,437,041 | 5,105,511 


Earnings in 1928-29 were higher than in any previous year, but they 
declined thereafter. The increase in 1934-35 amounted to £1,112,513, and 
represented a proportion of 7.5 per cent. of the earnings of the preceding 
year. As a result of a further increase, earnings in 1935-386 were 13.8 per 
cent. higher than in 1933-84; from coaching by 11.4 per cent. and from the 
carriage of goods by 17.3 per cent. 


During 1935-36 the earnings derived from the carriage of passengers 
represented 32.1 per cent. of the total; mails, parcels, ete., 4.4 per cent.; 
goods, 54 per cent.; refreshment rooms, 3.3 per cent.; sales of elec- 
tricity to tramways, etc., 4.4 per cent.; rent and miscellaneous items, 1.8 per 
cent. The expenditure on locomotive power represented 16.8 per cent. 
of the working expenses; transportation and traftic, 24.7 per cent.; mainten- 
ance of rolling stock, 22.8 per cent.; and maintenance of way and works, 
18.2 per cent. 
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CoacHInc TRAFFIC. 


Particulars of the passenger traffic—suburban and country—and the 
yeceipts therefrom are shown in the following statement. Suburban lines 
are those within 34 miles of Sydney or Neweastle. The figures relating to 
miles travelled in years prior to 1926 are not strictly comparable with these 
cf later years, owing to an alteration in the method of estimating the mile- 


age travelled by season ticket holders :— 


Year Passenger | Number of Passenger Journeys. |! Miles Travelled. iI Esa 

ended Train | 7 7 Sa - 
June 30.| Mileage. | Suburban.| Country. Total. || Suburban, | Country. | Total. i Dac ertert 
J id i * 

| 000 omitted. | ¢£ 
1901 ...) 4,927 26,042 3,219 | 29,261 || 164,638 | * i * \1,143,430 
1911...) 8,094 F 54,103 © 6,817 | 60,920 | 367,729 |538,488 , 906,217 12,074,860 
1921 ...{ 11,301 110,256 10,479 | 120,735 ‘| 799,586 ' 821,271 (1,620,857 115,736,256 
1926 ...) 14,038 | 119,825 10,901 | 130,726 . 912,757 | 762,334 |1,675,091 |'6,311,690 
1929 .,.) 16,738 | 140,158 10,958 | 151,116 11,045,854 1'774,847 |1,820,701 7,288,329 
1930 ...! 16,952 | 137,548 10,345 | 147,893 111,038,192 } 712,881 (1,731,673 ‘16,610,951 
1931 sl 16,496 | 119,016 7,796 | 126,812 867,733 | 546,328 (1,414,061 15,172,359 
19382 bese 17,148 | 120,864 7,495 | 128,359 860,811 505,953 '1,866,764 114,943,790 
1933...) 16,382 | 124,987 7,880 | 132,867 || 899,257 | 522,848 1,422,105 |!5,025, 484 
1934 wid 16,326 I 133,805 8.715 | 142,520 '| 966,650 | 576,881 1,543,531 ||4,869,235 
1935 ...! 16,926 ' 150,548 | 9,664 | 160,212 ‘1,095,558 |649,517 1,745,075 5,153,196 
1936 ... 17,448 | 161,061 10,082 jpakee ||1,193,929 | 670,439 1,864,368 |5,433,176 

1 | | i 


* Not available. 


Passenger traffic increased very rapidly between 1901 and 1921. The 
increase was most marked on suburban lines, where it continued until 
1928-29. On country lines passenger journeys were greatest in 1926-27, 
but the passenger mileage, which had been exceeded in the years 1919-20 to 
1923-24, was slightly less than in 1927-28, With the advent of the de- 
pression the volume of traffic fell sharply, the decrease in passenger journeys 
between 1928-29 and 1930-81 amounting to 15 per cent. on suburban Hines 
and 80 per cent. on country lines. As a result of successive increases in 
subsequent years, both suburban passenger journeys and mileage in 1935-36 
were the highest yet recorded, while substantial recovery had taken place 
on country lines. 


Further analysis of the traffic figures indicates that the expansion between 
1920-21 and 1928-29 occurred for the most part in second-class journeys 
on the suburban lines. Virst class traffic on suburban lines showed but little 
movement up to 1926-27, but the number of passenger journeys declined 
from 14,565,000 in that year to 13,282,000 in 1929-30, to 5,881,000 in 
1938-84, aud thence increased to 5,882,000 in 1935-86. A similar movement 
occurred in first class journeys on country lines, the number declining from 
2,742,000 in 1926-27 to 2,282,000 in 1929-30, to 1,395,000 in 1932-23, and 
increasing to 1,459,000 in 1933-34 and to 1,587,000 in 1985-36. Second ¢lass 
suburban journeys decreased from 125,858,000 in 1928-29 to 108,129,000 
in 1930-31, but subsequently increased annually, and numbered 155,179,000 


x 
: 


in 1935-36. Second class journeys on country lines ranged from 8,054,000 


a 
sharply to less than 6,100,000 in 1980-31 and 1931-32 but following succes- 
sive increases numbered 8,495,000 in 1935-36. 

In the aggregate, second-class passengers paid £4,233,768, or 7T& pex cent. 
of the total receipts from passengers in 1935-36, and first class passengers 
£1,199,408, or 22 per cent. Corresponding ratios in 1920-21 were 65 per 
cent., and 35 per cent. 


ee 
‘ 
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Particulars are shown below regarding first and second class passenger 
trafic on suburban and country lines during the years ended June, 1929, 
and 1936 :— 


i Year ended June, 1929, Year ended June, 1936, 


| 
Particulars. | First | Second First | Second 
! Class. | Class. Total. | Class. Class. Total. 
Suburban Lines. i 
Journeys— ! | 
Ordinary Passengers «.. 000 3,852 | 49,950 } 53,802 » 1,202 70,523 71,725 
Season Ticket Holders ... 000 10,448 40.852 . 51,300 | 4,680 51,711 56,891 
Weorkmen’s aes one 000! ee : 35,056 } 35,056 | see 32,945 32,945 
Total Journeys... 000) 14,300 125,858 i 140,158 | 5,882 155,179 161,061 
Miles Travelled wy . 000! 113,777 932,077 | 1,045,854 | 58,302 | 1,140,627 | 1,193,929 
Average Mileage per Passenger 796 | T4l TA6 9°06 735 741 
‘Amount Received from Passen- ; 
gers £| 360,264 2,665,755 | 3,026,019 ; 129,617 | 2,488,693 | 2,618,310 
Average Receipts per Passenger j | 
per mile .. ts qd) 0-76 | 0°69 0-69 | 0°58 0°52 0°53 
Country aanet: ij 
Passengers... +. 000 2,597 8,361 10,958 1,587 8,495 10,082 
Miles. travelled ais «.. 000) 267,785 | 507,062 | 774,847 173,878 496,561 670,439 
Average Mileage per Passenger ... 103°10 ! 60°65 TO71 | 109°55 58°46 66°50 
Amount Received from Pas- | 
sengers £) 1,868,149 | 2,344,161 | 4,212,310 || 1,069,791 | 1,745,075 | 2,814,866 
Average Receipts per Pas: venger : | i 
permile ... d.! 1:67 | 1:11 | 1:30 || 1:48 0-8 | 1-01 


On suburban lines the average journey is approximately 74 miles, the 
rate paid by passengers is 0.53d. per mile. On country lines the average 
journey by first-class passengers was 1094 miles and by second-class 58% 
miles, the rates per mile being 1.48d. and less than 0.84d., respectively. The 
journeys of second-class passengers represented 95 per cent. of the mileage 
in 1935-36 and a similar proportion of the receipts on suburban lines. 
The corresponding proportions on country lines were 74 per cent. of the 
mileage and 62 per cent. of the receipts. 

Information relating to the density of passenger traffic on suburban and 
country lines from 1927 onwards is contained in the following table :— 


Average | r r Average: |)“ Denilty ot 
Yearended | ees OF Milesze cer ein oe | tae er ‘Traffic’ per 
30th June, Garrled per Passenger Passenger } Passenger Average Mile 
Train Mile. Journey. Mile, Journey. Worked. 
Suburban Lines.* ‘ 
1927... se 153 7:54 0-60 | 4-54 3,610,300 
1928 ase 148 7-50 0:66 | 4-92 3,765,549 
1929... ats 139 | 7-46 i 0-69 | 5-18 3,805,872 
1930... oie] 129 | 7-40 | 0-68 i 5:07 3,626,040 
1981 owe 103 7:29 | 067 | 4-92 3,090,219 
1932... oe5i 93 7-12 0-69 4:93 3,003,947 
1933. . 105 ; 7-19 0-67 i 4-85 3,138,110 
19384... 7 114 i 7-22 0-58 : 4:18 3,373,292 
19385. ove 127 7:28 0°54 | 3°90 3,823,135 
1936 ae ai! 136 7Al 0°53 i 3:90 4,166,417 
Country Lines.* 

1927... ee 91 H 69-28 | 1-28 88-75 138,416 
1928... wee 86 , 69°62 1.28 89°42 136,597 
LOR) ssw. 03 84 | 7071 | 1:30 | 92:26 133,385 
1930" dee. “ane 79 691 | 1:25 | 85-98 121,520 
1931. ae 68 } 70-08 | 4:20 84:13 92,270 
19382. dee 64 67°50 ; 1:17 78°83 85,008 
1933. wae 67 | 66-35 i 1:15 | 76-15 86,269 
1984... aes 74 66-19 j 1-06 69-85 95,103 
19385. aes 78 ' 67-21 | 1-00 67-28 107,078 
19386 wow. 77 | 66:50 i 1-01 67-01 111,254 


ee 


* Suburban lines are those within 34 miles of Sydney or Newcastle, 
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The density of suburban traffic increased from 1931-32 to 1933-34 by 12.3 
per cent. and to 1935-36 by 88.7 per cent.; in 1935-36 it was somewhat greater 
than in 1928-29, after having declined by 21.1 per cent. to 1931-32. The 
increase followed upon reductions in fares, and was greater in second-class 
traffic than in first-class, so that the average receipt per passenger mile In 
1935-36 was 22 per cent. lower than in these earlier years. The density of 
country traffic declined by nearly 39 per cent. between 1927 and 1932, and 
has since increased by 31 per cent. The receipts per passenger mile, which 
had been falling since 1928-29, increased slightly in 1985-36. 


Goops TRAFFIc. 


The following figures show the volume of the goods traffic in recent 
years, as compared with 1901 and 1911. The term “ton-mileage” used in 
the statement is the product of the load in tons, and the distance over which 
it is carried :— 


ir i | : ive- Ton mi : 
arch civen etre Goods Tonnae stock oop Gross Earnings, 
£ 
1901 5,836,587 6,398,227 404,740 2,203,249 
1911 | 8,913,171 10,355,565 810,949 3,585,424 
1921 | 11,490,782 15,563,131 1,418,386 7,270,856 
1926 | 10,587,285 15,032,811 1,509,555 8,941,123 
1927 | 11,282,100 17,224,894 | 1,654,815 10,490,593 
1929 10,644,549 14,516,643 1,690,560 10,379,192 
1930 9,761,798 12,150,964 1,498,723 9,353,867 
1931 8,997,391 10,743,109 1,425,184 7,841,406 
1932 8,700,471 10,211,322 1,407,456 7,853,315 
1933 9,179,998 11,147,866 1,550,327 8,169,056 
1934 8,846,935 11,364,235 1,410,854 7,802,130 
1935 9,349,228 13,018,620 1,522,781 8,582,612 
1936 | 10,252,956 13,839,012 1,666,603 9,154,921 


*Exclusive of coal on which only wayloave charges were collected. 


Variations in the volume of goods traffic result naturally from changes 


in seasonal conditions, particularly as regards primary products. 


The 


tonnage in 1926-27 was the largest on record, and all classes of freight 
were at a high level. Declining coal trade contributed largely to the. 
decrease of 2,708,251 tons up to 1928-29, With the onset of depression 
there was further material decline until 1931-32, in which year the total 
freight of 10,211,322 tons was the lowest since 1909-10. Minerals (other 
than coal, coke and shale) declined to less than one-third of their former 
volume, while general merchandise (other than grain and flour) represented 
slightly more than one-half of the tonnage in 1928-29. As a result of 
further diminution in the haulage of coal, the tonnage was 4,498,158 in 
1931-32 as compared with 8,289,937 tons in 1926-27 and 5,801,880 tons in 
1928-29. There was, however, a substantial increase in the quantity of 


grain, flour, ete., while the carriage of wool and livestock was substantially 
maintained, 


Since 1931-32, there has been a considerable recovery of goods traffic, 
an increase of 3,627,690 tons up to 1935-36, comparing with the decline of 
4,305,321 tons from 1928-29, An increase of 936,544 tons in 1932-33 was 
distributed over all classes of freight. In 1933-34 a marked decline in the 
carriage of wheat resulted from a smaller harvest, and the slower movement 
of grain from country silos; nevertheless total goods carried increased by 
216,369 tons. The increase of 1,654,385 tons in 1934-35 and 820,392 tons in 
1935-36 was made up of all classes of goods. 
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The next statement shows the classes of goods earried on the railways in 
various years since 1901:— 


| General Merchandise. | Minerals, [ 
Year | 
ended io { Wool. Live Stock. 1 Total Goods 
‘ Grain, Flour, ! z : Coal, Coke, | s: 
30thTune. ete. Other, | and Shale. Other, | 
| i 
| ; 
! Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons, 


200,339 | 3,956,033 | 370,129 | 6,398,227 
485,021 | 6,059,648} 587,587 : 10,355,565 
732,804 | 8,881,796 | 1,262,494 15,563,131 
766,557 | 7,145,225 | 1,858,915 15,032,811 
810,515 | $289,937 | 2,439,520 17,224,804 
729,58] 5,811,830 | 2,405,723 14,516,643 
783,599 | 4,761,633 | 1,977,913 12,150,962 
639,043 | 4,564,964 | 1,189,854 10,743, 109 
612,443 | 4,498,153 | 704,662 | 10,211,322 
656,097 | 4,899,533 | 848,877 | 11,147,866 
721,096 | 5,286,598 | 1,041,780 11,364,235 
694,927 | 6,222,076 | 1,263,271 | 13,018,620 
799,698 | 6,703,897 | 1,269,406  13,839,(12 


1901 | 504,880 | 1,267,742} 99,104 
1911 | 787,632 | 2,298,078: 187,599 
1921 | 1,216,834 | 3,875,443 93,760 
1926 | 1,450,813 | 3,656,355 | 154,946 
1927 | 1,623,519 | 3,971,798 : 189,605 
1929 | 1,767,585 | 3,631,914 179,960 
1930 «1,211,039 | 3,245,005 ; 170,884 
1931 | 2,128,431 | 2,067,786 162,031 
1932 | 2,233,809 | 1,975,640 | 186,610 
1933 | 2,368,743 | 2,185,373 , 198,243 
1934 | 1,730,792 | 2,409,176 174,795 
1935 | 1,919,600 | 2,733,667 | 185,079 
1936 / 1,986,624 | 2,903,406 ! 176,181 


The gross earnings in respect of the various classes of goods carried 
during 1935-36 were as follows:—Coal, coke, and shale, £1,371,564; other 
minerals, £353,206; live stock, £1,055,511; grain and flour, £1,406,632; wool, 
£642,493; general merchandise, £4,825,515. 


The following table contains information relating to the density of goods 
traffic. 


Sorat | Annie tg’ | Aveyseaten | Trung ve) peract i 

“7 tons. d. | tons. 
TOT: ue = eal 90-98 | 80-65 0-91 218,408 
1921.00 ue ee) «148-44 92-94 | 1:10 | 282,631 
1926.0 eae 16494 | 101-93 | 1:39 263,802 
1929... 00 ewe) SHIT 118-16 1-45 286,376 
1930 2.00 we eee) 7706 126-35 | 1-48 251,778 
1931. wee 18°62 13425 | 1.30 | 287,260 
1932... ou. we «86000 | 189-99 1.33 | 233,080 
1983... we] «198-80 142-38 | 1-25 252,129 
1984 eve 8748 THO 1-31 299,253 
19385 cae eee, OSSD s 120-28 1:34 247,461 
1986 0 weve 18943 «128-32 1:31 272,588 

: | 


* Exclusive of coal on which shunting charges only were collected. 


The density of goods trafic and average earnings fluctuate to a greater 
extent than in passenger traffic, as they are affected by changes in the 
classes of freight carried as weil as by changes in rates. 


Fares AND FREIGHT CHARGES. 


Passenger trafic is greatest within the Sydney and Newcastle suburban 
areas, and the fares charged within a 34 miles radius of either of the cities 
are lower than those for equal distances outside those areas. The following 
table shows the ordinary fares charged for single journeys at intervals 
since 1921, over stated distances from either Sydney or Newcastle. Cheap 
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return fares are available for journeys to tourist districts and holiday 
resorts and since November, 1933, concession retes have been extended 
to suburban travellers over the week-end period :— 


Single Tickets. 


j 7 
30th June, 1921. | 80th June, 1926. | 30th June, 1931. | 30th June, 1985, 
Distance. - —j— ~ — |-— 
First- Second- | First- | Second- First- | Second- First- Second- 
class. | class, class. | class. class. class. | class. class. 
i i i 
Miles. s dis djs. da | s. d. s. doi s. do. | a ds] 8. da 
1 0 34. 0 2 02) 6 1k O 2! 0.2 6 2 01 
5 08 ; 0 6 0s | 0 6 0 8, O 6 07 0 5 
10 138 0 103 12! 0 104 | 13° 011 ; 1 ~0 0 9 
20 25} 1 6 0 ee ee ae 
30 3.7/2 4 210 2 14 | 30, 2 3} 2 8 ; 2 90 
34 4 1; 2 7 3 2 | 244: 3 4 2 66 | 3 0 | 2 8 
50 jot 5 0.68 ; 49 | 610 4]) 6 06 44 
100 18 7:12 2 {17 7 12 0 | 179 !12 2 15 5 | 1010 
200 40 7 25 7 | 37 7 25 4 | 37 9 25 6 33 1 | 2211 
300 62 2 38 3 56 5 ; 8711 | 56 7 | 38 1 49 2 | 84 2 
400 83. 7 49 10 72 8 | 49 5 73 10 | 49 7 64 7 | 44 9 
500 100 8 57 10 | 86 4 | 5710 86 6 | 58 0 75 9 52 3 
| : | i 


Between July, 1917, and June, 1921, railway fares were increased by 66 
per cent. During 1923-24 second-class fares were lowered slightly and first- 
class fares were reduced to an appreciable extent. In December, 1927, fares 
were raised again, the increases on second-class tickets ranging from 33 
per cent. to 7 per cent. in the suburban area. A reduction of 10 per cent. 
was made in second-class fares, and a slightly greater reduction in first-class 
-fares from 1st November, 1933. 

Particulars relating to changes in the cost of monthly periedical tickets 
since 1921 are shown below :— 


Monthly Periodical Tickets. 


30th June, 1921. | 30th June, 1926. 30th June, 1931. 30th June, 10935. 
Distance. | 

First Second First | Second First { Second First Second 

Class. Class. | Class. | Class. Class. | Class, | Class. | Clase, 
Miles. s. d. s. a. s. d. s.d.' os. d./ 5. d. | os. d s. d. 
1 14 6 9 9 12 1] 9 8 13 9 10 4 10 0 7 6 

5 30 9 20 6 27 = 4 20 6 29 4 } 22 0 25 9; 19 6 

10 44.0 29 0 38 3 28 8 41 0 | 30 9 386 9; 27 6 
20 58 (0 39 3 52 3 39 2 55 11 | 42 0 50 3 37 9 
30 66 6 44 9 58 0 43 6! 62 1 46 7 55 9 42 0 
34 69 38 | 46 0; 59 9 | 4410 | 64 0 48 0! 87 6 | 43 3 
50 79 9 51 0} 77 0 51 3, 81 6 54 3! 69 9} 48 38 
100 132 6 56 9 | 100 3 66 9 | 106 6 70 9 $2 6! 63 9 
200 156 3 92 6 | 138 9 92 6! 147 0 93 0' 128 6 88 9 
300 181 9 112 6 |; 168 O 112 0); 178 0 113 9, 155 9) 107 6 
400 207 0 ; 131 3 197 0 131 3. 208 9 139 0); 182 0; 125 6 
506 231 6 150 6 | 225 9 150 6 | 239 3 | 159 6; 207 6 | 143 (0 


The fares quoted represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions 
are made to students, youths, and females. During 1922 there were 
slight reductions in respect of second-class periodical tickets, and charges 
for first-class tickets over long distances were substantially reduced. Fur- 
ther reductions were made in 1924, in fares for distances up to 84 miles. 
At the beginning of January, 1928, the fares were raised by about 7 per 
cent. in the suburban area and by 6 per cent. over longer distances, and 
in November, 1933, a reduction of 10 per cent. was made. 
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Workmen’s weekly tickets are issued in the suburban areas to enable 
persons to travel to and from their work. They are available for one 
journey each way on every week day, the forward journey being by certain 
trains only. The charges for these tickets were increased by about 30 
per cent. in December, 1927, and the increased fares were in operation 
until reduced by 15 per cent. in October, 1932. The charges at various 
dates since June, 1911, were as follows :— 


Workmen’s Weekly Tickets—Second Class. 
Distance. 7 7 
June, 1911.| June, 1916, ae: 1921, | June, 1931, Dee., 1932. | June, 1935, 
i J } 

Miles. s. d. s. d. sd | s d& | 8. 4, s. d. 
1 0 6 0 9 1 3 | 1 8 ! 15 1 5 
5 1 6 1 9 211 3 11 3 4 3°64 
10 DQ, 2 6 4 1 | 5 6 | 4 8 4 8 
20 3.0 3°44 5 5 7 4 6 4 6 4 
30 3 10 4 2 6 11 9 0 ! 7 10 7 10 
34 4 2 4 6 7 5 9 8 8 2 8 2 

| 


Freight Charges. 


The system adopted in fixing freights on merchandise and live stock is to 
charge the lowest scale of freight on commodities of low values and on those 
which are used to assist production. The charge per ton mile decreases as 
the distance hauled increases. 

The following table gives the charges per ton for haulage of different 
classes of freight over distances of 100 and 500 miles at various dates since 
June, 1921:— 


30th June, 1921.) 30th June, 1926. | 30th June, 1931, | 80th June, 1935 
Class of Freight. oO oT) So | SO - 
100 | 500 | 100 | 500 | 100 500 100 =| 800 
wiles. | miles. miles. | miles. | miles, / miles, miles, miles, 
| | f t 
OrdinaryGoods(perton)—|| s.-d.) s. dj s. djs. d.| 8. d.| s.d.| 8. d.| s, d, 
Highest Class Freight.. ‘| 75 0193 3) 76 8/197 6|76 8 1197 676 8 |197 6 
Lowest re vol 6 6 15 Of 6 9/12 4 6 9/12 4; 6 9/12 4 
Agricultural Produce / 1 5/18 2)11 5/19 0/12 Of 1911 | 12 0/1911 
Butter... | 7/94 0241057 7/27 4/63 4/97 4/63 4 
Beef, Mutton, Veal, ete. | 
(frozen) pee 14 7) 72 11) 18 11/ 43.11 | 18 11 | 4811/1811 | 43 11 
Wool—Greasy .. «| 37 11/104 4) 41 8/109 5 | 41 8/109 5/33 9| 88 8 
a —Scoured ».| 44 3113 10) 45 10/115 8 | 45 10 1115 § | 33 9] 88 8 
Live nee (per 4- wheeled|L10 5/303 4109 9/299 9 |120 9 |829 8 | 97 10 (267 0 
truc ae | 
Minerals —Crude Ore--- i | 
Not exceeding £20 per j | 
ton in value =: | |(6 5] 22 54 6 5/22 5) 6 5 | 22 5h 
| i i ! 
Not exceeding £10 per Sarees | | 
ton in value +) 1C6 5] 17 103) 6 5 |17 10} | 6 5/17 103 


The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery, glass- 
ware, cutlery, ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest class 
applies to fertilisers. 

The freight charges for a distance of 100 miles in 1921 were from 50 to 
100 per cent. higher than in 1911. For a distanee of 500 miles the increases 
have not been so great proportionately, and the charges for frozen meat 
have been reduced. Some of the rates were increased in November, 1926. 
Rates for wool and livestack were reduced by 10 per cent. in the latter 
part of 1932, and again in July, 1933. 
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GRADIENTS, 

In many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through moun- 
tainous country over the Great Dividing Range which separates the narrow 
coastal plain from the interior. Consequently steep gradients and sharp 
eurves are features of many sections, including parts of the trunk lines 
where the traffic is heavy. : 

In the southern system, the railway station at Roslyn, near Crookwell, i 
situated at an altitude of 3,225 feet above sea level; and at Nimmitabel, 
on the Goulburn to Bombala railway, the height is 3,503 feet. In the 
western system a height of 3,503 feet is attained at Newnes Junction, on the 
Blue Mountains, and 8,623 feet at Oberon, the terminus of a branch line 
from Tarana. On the northern line Ben Lomond is 4,478 feet above sea 
level. 

The following statement shows the number of miles on different gradients 
in June, 1935:— 


{ 
Gradients. | Southern System. | Western System. | Northern System. Total. 
} 7 hy —— 

lin miles. i miles. | miles. j miles, 

18 to 30 | 164 4} | 3}t 244 
31, 40 | 72 61 55} 188} 
41 ,, 50 i 744 534 88 216 
51 ,, 60 | val i 80} 66} 2184 
61 ,, 70 60} 69} 423 | 1724 
71, 80 188} 1422 181} 5125 
81 ,, 99 | 482 58 524 159 
91 ,, 100 119¢ 179} 98 3964 
101 ,, 150 ' 2564 | 288} 1774 722 
151 ,, 200 1372 124 ' 984 3604 
201 ,, 250 72h 78} BOR 201} 
251 ,, 300 | 102} 112 724 286} 
301 ,, level 9427 964 753} 2,665 
Total | 2,162} 2,215} 1,745 | 6,123} 


The mileage in the table is exclusive of the line from Broken Hill to 
Tarrawingee, measuring 89 miles 41 chains, and a line at Wollongong 
of 1 mile 8 chains. 


SIGNALLING AND SAFEry APPLIANCES. 


In the matter of signalling and safety appliances the railways of New 
South Wales have progressed with modern invention. The points are inter- 
locked on all the lines with the exception of a few in remote country dis- 
triets where the traffic is light. ‘The automatic signalling system is in 
operation. on all the suburban lines under the electrical system. 

Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working 
of the lines in 1925 and 1933 are shown below :— 


1925 1985, 

Single Track. Mls. Chs. Mis, Chr, 

By automatic or track block system... on 80 65 3 36 

electric train tablet ... re ase eee 309 67 168 26 

electric train staff eae ae am wee «62,889 25 3,034 41 

train staff and ticket with line clear reports... 1,405 20 1,399 75 

train staff and ticket without line clear report 725 2 951 14 

train staff and one engine only sae ose 76 «(15 3 39 

4,986 34 5,560 71 

Double Track, —oo ——- 

By automatic or track block system... ase 316 67 410 30 

absolute manual block system _ eee 376 25 306 28 

permissive manual block system... nee 4 60 3 41 
telephone eee ase oss ase = 0 33 

698 25 720 19 


eee) 
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A system of train control by telephone has been installed, so that the 
movements of trains may be controlled by officers located in a central 
office. Hach controller is provided with special equipment for direct tele- 
phone communication with the stations, sidings and important connections 
in the section of the lines under his supervision. 

The passenger and freight vehicles in use on the railways are fitted with 
automatic brakes. 

Roiiine Stock. 

A classifiention of the rolling stock of the State railwass is shown in the 

following table:— 


June, 1922, June, 1982. | June, 1936, 

Classification. \- | i ; 

i No. | Capacity. j No, | Capacity | No. Capacity, 
| [ 

i | | 
. Tractive , | Tractive . Tractive 
' power. | power. | ' power, 
| 000 Ib. 000 Ib. | | 000 Ib. 
Locemotive—Steam ... «| 1,821 32,349 , 1,432 i 37,791 | 1,378 37,186 
Coaching — | Pas’gers, | . Pas’gers, : ' Pas’ gers, 
Passenger ... ee w| 1,67 | 97,824 2,185 | 137,631 ' 2,187 » 126,232 
Motor Passenger ... Se 1 33 37; 1,924 46; 2.354 
Steeping and Special Ke 97 2,338, 122: 2,699; 120; 2,635 

Horse Boxes, Brake Vans, : | | | 
ete, aS sat veel 422 158; 369 631; 351 440 


Total... ...| 2,104 | 99.853 | 2,713 | 142,885 
Gocds— | tons. | | tons. tons, 

Open Waggons ... «116,498 | 262,693 | 17,329 | 284,662 | 16,894 | 270,711 
Livestock Waggons ..! 2,957) 18,370 | 3,004; 19,066 | 2,993 18,440 
Louvred Vans igs vl 967 9,932 | 1,026 16,416 | 1,110 17,844 
Refrigerator Vans ... nee 161 2,382 233 | 3,368 278 | 4,220 
Brake Vans... ne «| 639 | 705 : 667 


Other fea aes” act 4 OBL | lle B9BON”. CER 775 63 


2,704 | 141,661 


"759 
— 3 —-- 


Total =... -+.[21,473 | 296,627 | 22,362 | 324,287/21,915 311,974 


1,425 | 


Service Stock 1,846 oe 1,490 | 


t 


The average tractive power of the railway locomotives, as at 36th June, 
1936, was 26,986 lb.; the average capacity of the passenger vehicles was 62 
passengers, and of the goods stock 15 tons. 

The expenditure incurred and charged to capital in respect of additions 
and improvements to rolling stock amounted to £151,271 in 1934-35 and 
£459,066 tm 1935-36. Amounts charged to working expenses for renewals, 
replacements and repairs were £2,691,348 and £2,803,622 respectively. 


Ratt Motor Srrvices. 

Rail motors have been provided in a number of country districts where 
the population is not sufficient to warrant ihe provision of ordinary services. 
The first rail motor was put into operation in 1919 on the line between 
Grafton and Lismore, a distance of 87 miles. Modern motor trains are 
being equipped for the improvement and extension of these services. 


DIgsEL-ENGINED TRAINS. 

As Diesel engines have been successfully adapted to railway transporta- 
tion in other parts of the world, arrangements have been made for their 
use in the railway system of New South Wales. Four Diesel trains are 
to be placed in commission on country lines, the first running between 
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Parkes and Broken Hill and the second between Dubbo and Bourke. A 
further innovation will be the use for these services of air-conditioned 
‘carriages. This will be the first occasion on which air-conditioned carriages 
have been used in New South Wales. 


Vicrorran GovernMent Ramways ty New Sovrm Wats. 

In the southern portion of New South Wales the Government of Victoria 
has acquired certain railway interests by the purchase from a private com- 
pany of a line between Deniliquin and Moama, and by agreement with the 
Government of New South Wales for the construction and maintenance of 
five border railways. 

The agreement provides for railways on the 5ft. Sin. gauge, but the 
works within New South Wales are constructed suitably for conver- 
sion to the standard gauge, viz., 4 ft. 83 in. When complete they are 
operated by the Victorian Railway Commissioners, but the fares and rater 
for the carriage of passengers, goods, and livestock thereon must not be less 

-than the rates charged for similar mileage on the Victorian Railways. In 
the construction and working of the lines the same conditions and rates of 
wages as prevail in Victoria must be observed. 

Two of the lines authorised under the agreement have been opened for 
traffic, viz., from Barnes, on the Moama line, to Balranald, and from 
Murrabit (Gonn Crossing) to Poonboon (Stony Crossing). Two are under 
construction, viz., from Euston to Lette, 30 miles, to serve en route the 
Benanee Settlement Area, and from Yarrawonga to Oaklands, 38 miles; 
goods traffic has been carried on parts of these lines since 19380. The 
fifth line, which has not yet been commenced, will cross the Murray at 
or near Golgol, New South Wales, and extend into this State for a distance 
not exceeding 20 miles. 

The railway between Deniliquin and Moama, 44 miles on the 5 ft. 8 in. 
gauge, was constructed by a private company, and opened for traffic in 1876. 
Tt became part of the Victorian Railvay system in December, 1923. A 
branch line to Balranald, 120 miles, was opened for traffic in March, 1926, 
and the line from Gonn Crossing to Stony Crossing, 38} miles, on 16th 
March, 1928. The capital expended on these lines to the end of February, 
1935, was £1,271,373. During the year ended February, 1935, the receipts 
amounted to £57,072, working expenses to £50,064, and interest to £59,090. 
The train mileage was 99,103. The number of passengers was 17,381, and 
the goods traffic amounted to 96,336 tons. 


Private Rarway Lines. 

The established policy in New South Wales has been to keep the railways 
under State control, and at the present time, with the exception of short 
lines connecting coal and other mines with the main railwuys, there are 
only 1114 miles of private lines, on some of which provision has been made 
for the carriage of passengers and goods. 

During the year 1888 a line of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 35 miles 48 chains in 
length, was laid down from Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Aus- 
tralian border. A short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool 
with the Warwick Farm Racecourse. 

The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West Wallsend and Sea- 
ham Collieries with Cockle Creek. The South Maitland system supplies the 
mining districts of East Greta, Stanford-Merthyr, and Cessnock. The 
Hexham-Minmi line runs between the collieries in the townships mentioned. 
-The New Red Head line runs between Belmont and Adamstown. The line 
of the Commonwealth Oil Corporation extends from Newnes Junction, on 
the Western line, to the Wolgan Valley. 
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The following table shows the operations of the private railway lines open 
to the public for general traffic during the year ended June, 1935 :— 


i { j 
pene <y Total Train | P: Li 
| i ‘otal rain ‘assen- ive 
Name of Private Railway. | ~~ | Capital "Reserv ©! Miles gers | Diss | Stock 
Length. Gauge| Expended. ; | run, ; carried. ; * | carried. 
| | i 
! t 
m. eh.ft, in. £ £ No. j No. : tons. { No. 
Silverton .., sie .-.| 36 583 6 | 560,234/135,927| 80,737! 19,965! 569,691 62,523 
Warwick Farm ... | 1 14 83 5,807 ie 137 | 67,554 ce a 
Seaham-West Wallsend] 6 04 83| 16,000; vee 1,224)... 756) 
South Maitland— i i 
East Greta, Stanford’ ! ; 
Merthyr, and  Cess-| t | | 
nock .., fan .. 19 354 8$! 664,299 vee /264,538)780, 604 64, 262) 
Hexham-Minmi... «| 6 04 84 30,000 es 168)... 4 
New Red Head ... -«] 9 884 83] 190,424 _ 77,448 230,289] 728,027)... 
Commonwealth Oil Cor-/ 33 04 84! 194,000]... * ae pc 7 
poration. ! 
* No traffic. 


The Silverton Company has 20 locomotives and 683 goods vehicles, and 
passenger carriages are hired from the South Australian Government 
railways as required. The Seaham Colliery has 2 locomotives, and Govern- 
ment rolling stock is hired. On the South Maitland system there are 23 
locomotives and 44 goods carriages, and passenger services are conducted 
by the State railways. The Hexham-Minmi Company has 1 locomotive 
and 1 passenger carriage. The Warwick Farm and New Red Head lines 
are operated by the Government Railway Commissioner. 

In addition to the private railway lines shown in the previous table, there 
are several lines connected principally with coal and other mines. 


\ Ratpway Gauces or AUSTRALIA. 


Particulars of the gauges of the railways in each State as at 30th June, 
1934, are shown below. The figures relate to Government lines and to 
private railways open for general traffic, classified according to the States 
in which they are located. Particulars of private lines used exclusively 
for special traffic are not included in the figures :— 


Miles at each Gauge open for traffic, ; , 
Tota 
State, ~ yj Miles, 


2it. | 2ft. Gin.) 3ft. —Sft. Gin. | 4ft. Sfin. | 5ft. din. 
} 


{ 
New South Wales ...! ... ae: Saw 37 | 6,244 | 203 6,484 
Victoria vel aee ; W227 Wd, «. |4,410 | 4,543 
Queensland ... 198i 8) 4. | 6567) 69) ... | 6,837 
i ! | \ 


South Australia and : | | 

Northern Territory; ... aa eee | 2,217 598 1,451 4,266 
Western Australia...) ... west aes 4,637 454)... 5,091 
Tasmania .. ..] 28). | ae TBO! te eck] chee 787 


Total ene) 221 130 11 | 14,217 7,365 |6,064 | 28,008 


The distances by rail between Sydney and the other capital eities are as 
follows :—Brisbane via North Coast line 611 miles, Brisbane via Wallangarra 
715 miles, Melbourne 591 miles, Adelaide via Melbourne 1,074 miles, and 
Perth via Melbourne 2,761 miles. The journey from Sydney to Broken Hill 
via Melbourne and Adelaide is more than 1,400 miles, but a line across 
New South Wales opened for traffie in November, 1927, affords direct 
communication over a distance of 6984 miles. 
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Diversity of gauge hampers interstate railway communications, and in a 
journey from New South Wales to ‘Western Australia breaks of gauge occur 
at Albury, on the border of New South Wales and Victoria; at Terowie and 
at Port Augusta in South Australia; at Kalgoorlie, where the Common- 
wealth and Western Australian lines connect. There is a break also at 
Wallangarra where the New South Wales and Queensland railways meet 
but communication on a uniform gauge—4 feet 8} inches—was provided in 
September, 1930, with the opening of a line between Kyogle, on the North 
Coast railway in New South ‘Wales, and Brisbane. The journey from 
Sydney to Brisbane by this route is shorter by 104 miles than the journey 
via Wallangarra. 

The subject of a uniform gauge to connect the capital cities of the main- 
land has been discussed at conferences between the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth and Premiers of the States, and was investigated by a 
Royal Commission in 1921. It has been resolved that the adoption of a 
uniform gauge is essential to the development and safety of the Common- 
wealth, and that the gauge should be 4 ft. 84 in., but an agreement has not 
been reached in regard to any comprehensive scheme for giving effect 
to the resolutions. As an outcome of the negotiations, however, the Kyogle- 
Brisbane line was constructed and an agreement was made between the 
Commonwealth and South Australia for works which would provide 
uniformity of gauge between Adelaide and Kalgoorlie. 

The construction of the Kyogle-Brisbane line and the strengthening of 
the line between Kyogle and Grafton were undertaken by the two States 
concerned. The cost was approximately £4,450,000, and the States of New 
South Wales and Queensland, and the Commonwealth each agreed to pay 
a share. The agreement between the Commonwealth and South 
Australia provides for the construction of a 4 ft. 84 in. line in South 
Australia, from Port Augusta to Red Hill, and for laying a third rail on the 
existing 5 ft. 3 in. line between Red Hill and Adelaide. By these works the 
trans-Australian journey would be shortened by about 70 miles, and the 
breaks of gauge at Terowie and Port. Augusta would be eliminated. The 
works were commenced early in 1936. 


Ramways or New South WaLes anp OTHER CouUNTRIES. 

The length of railways-—-State and private—in various countries is shown 
below in relation to population and area. The figures for the Australian 
States include the Federal Government lines as at 30th June, 1938, and 
the private lines available for general traffic. The particulars relating to 
other countries are the latest available. 


| Per Mile of Per Mile of 
| Line Open. ! eed Line Oper. 
: Length of} popu. | 7 i Rail- | Popu- 

i | Railways. ae | Area. |j aes ty ieece Area, 

(approx)| F approx) 

} 1 

New South Wales| miles, | No. | q.mls.| miles. | No. |:q.nils, 
and Federal || France... -..| 39,725 | 1,050 5 
Capital Territory] 6,487 | 402 48 || Germany ... ...| 36,257 | 1,810 5 
Victoria «| 4,543 | 401 19 {| Italy aes | 14,100 | 2,960 R 
Queensland «| 6,829 | 139 98 || Austria... .-| 4,461 [1,510 7 
South Australia Hunga... | 5,881 | 1,610 q 
and Northern Russia (Soviet) ...| 51,824 | 3,100 159 
Territory ..| 4,266} 187) 212 || Union of S.Africa | 13,511 | 610! 35 
Western Australia 5,069 87 193 || India ase ...| 42,753 18,300 | 42 
Tasmania .., oes 787 | 289 33 || Japan oi .-.| 13,496 | 4,840 | 8 
Australia ... w.| 27,981 | 237 | 106 |! Canada ... ..-| 44,310 | 270 83 

New Zealand «| 3,483 441 30 || United States of : 
Great Britain and America ...| 248,829 | 500 12 
Northern Ireland| 21,162 | 2,180 4 || Argentina ...| 24,858 | 480° 45 
Irish Free State...) 2,669 |1,110, 10) Brazil ... —..|, 20,300 |2,070 | 161 
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TraMways. 


The tramways of New South Wales, with the exception of one short line, 
are the property of the State Government. The metropolis and Newcastle 
are the only districts in which tramway services have been in operation 
since Ist January, 1927, when services in Maitland and Broken Hill were 
abolished. The tramways were administered by the Railway Commissioners 
until 1930, when the tramway property—except the electric power stations 
—was vested in the Transport Trusts, and the services in Newcastle, as 
well as in Sydney, were placed under the administration of a Management 
Board constituted in terms of ihe Transport Act, 1980. The tramway 
employees were transferred to the service of the Metropolitan Transport 
Trust, and the staff required for the Newcastle services was made available 
by the Metropolitan Trust under agreement between the trusts. The 
administration of the tramways was transferred to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners in March, 1982, and to the Commissioner of Road Transport 
and Tramways in December, 1932, as described on page 874. 


The gauge of the tramways is 4 feet 8} inches, and all the services are 
operated by electric power, except the Kogarah-Sans Souci tramway. Steam 
services in the Newcastle district were discontinued in November, 1930. 


The total length of lines on which services were in operation at 30th 
June, 1935 was 188} miles, including 2 miles of route served by electric 
trolley bus. Many of the lines are laid with duplicate tracks, and the 
aggregate length of the tracks was 343 miles. There were also 54 miles of 
sidings, loops, and crossovers. 


_ Route | Track 
Line. | Mileage. Mileage. 
Metropolitan— | mls. ch. mls, ch. 
City and Suburban oh ie tei abe ste 114 28 217 13 
North Sydney 0, ee aus tsetse] BBD 44 57 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita... Ta bts sea 8 38 15 9 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands 3 a cas "| 1 6 1 50 
fanly to The Spit and Manly to Harbord and Narrabeen’ 11 48 16 36 
Kogarah to Sans Souci. .., oe ote 7 dy 5 45 6 79 


Total, Metropolitan ... 


ee] 
| 
Newcastle City and Suburban : aie | 23 60 41 52 


Total, Tramways June, 1935... 188 &6 343 (56 
} 


There has been very little extension of the tramway system in recent 
years, except the extension of the North Sydney services across the Harbour 
Bridge to Wynyard Station, which was made on 20th March, 1932. A ser- 
vice by electrie trolley bus was commenced in the Metropolitan district in 
January, 1934, 


When the tramways were removed from the control of the Railway 
Commissioners in 1930, the capital indebtedness in respect of the metro- 
politan tramways was declared by the Transport Act, 1930, to be 
£7,487,154, and in respect of the Newcastle tramways £944,651, these 
amounts being subject to revision by a committee of review appointed 
by the Governor. Interest and sinking fund charges on the capital 
indebtedness of the tramways are payable to the State Treasury. 

The capital cost at 30th June, 1936, amounted to £9,005,789. The cost 


of construction was £4,991,750, and the expenditure on rolling stock, work- 
shops, machinery, ete., amounted to £4,014,039, 
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In the following table are given particulars of the miles open, cost of 
construction, and the financial results of the State tramways at intervals 
since 1901. The cost of the power stations from which electrical energy 
js obtained has been excluded from the capital cost vf the tramways since 
August, 1980, when they were transferred to the Railway Commissioners :— 


*Interest 


1 
Year | Total | | 
ended Length | Capital Gross Working Net Returned 
5 of Cost. Revenue. Expenses. Earnings. | on 
80th June, : | i H a 
| Lines. | . * Capital, 
1 Miles. , £ ' & } £ 
1001 79) | 2.194.493 462,471 89,203 

1893 =| 121,86 1,148,949 221,682 
2271 =| 9,060,757 | 2,943,252 528,486 

| 228) 41,434,523 i 3,819,996 299,500 
2104 | 11,743,189 : 3,835,644 ; i6 
210k =| «(11,764,978 : 3,625,564 277,906 
200 | | i 3,106,225 (—) 47,754 ~ 
1928 | : 252,690 | 810 
1923 | 2 i 425,976 581 
191 8,565,978 | 704,604 §°23 
1883 9,083,293 | | 712,827 784 
187 9,005,789 703,928 Ts 

| | 


* Excluding charge for depreciation—see page 909. 


The annual working results as shown in the foregoing table and in 
the two immediately succeeding tables exclude from working expenses 
charged against gross revenue and appropriations of net earnings provi- 
sion made from 1933-34 to 1935-36 in respect of depreciation and obsolesence 
of rolling stock and other equipment. The figures thus shown for these 
years are comparable with earlier periods in which provision for deprecia- 
tion was not made. In 1933-34 the sum of £209,245 was appropriated as a 
contribution towards arrears of depreciation, while thereafter current 
depreciation was charged as a working expense and a further contribution 
was made towards arrears. The net results as affected by debits for depre- 
ciation are shown on page 909. 


The receipts increased between 1921 and 1928 by reason of the growth of 
trafic and increases in fares. In 1929 traffic commenced to fall away, so 
that receipts from passengers declined, and an important source of 
revenue was closed in September, 1929, by the cessation of sales of elec- 
tricity to the Sydney Municipal authorities, in consequence of the opening 
of the municipal generating station at Bunnerong. The reduction in revenue 
was not offset by a decrease in working expenses, and (he financial results 
became more and more unsatisfactory until, in 1980-31, working expenses 
exceeded revenue. In the following year the tramways benefited by 
restrictions imposed on competitive omnibus services, and by the extension 
of the North Sydney lines across the Harbour Bridge into the city. 
Receipts increased and working expenses were curtailed so that there was 
an excess of earnings amounting to £258,690 in 1931-32, and it rose to 
£485,976 in 1932-33 notwithstanding a reduction in fares, as from Ist 
October, 1932. By reason of this reduction, only a moderate increase in 
receipts occurred up to 80th June, 1936, but working expenses were 
drastieally reduced and net earnings, in excess of £700,000 in the years 
1933-34 to 1935-86, were the highest on record. 


The percentage of working expenses to the total receipts was 85.12 dur- 
ing the year ending 80th June, 1933, and 79.23 in 1935-36, as compared 
with 101.56 per cent. in 1980-31 and $2.17 in 1931-32. The net earnings in 
1935-36 represented 7.81 per cent. on net indebtedness, or if allowance be 
made for current depreciation 6.3 per cent., as compared with 3.82 per 
cent., the average interest payable on the Ioan liabilities of the State. 
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A comparative statement of the profit or loss on the tramways after 
allowing for interest, contributions to sinking fund, and exchange on in- 


terest transmitted overseas is shown below:— 


goth June, | Nebearnings. | Interest. | EUnGS | Exchange. allowing for interest 
£ £ £ | £ £ 

1911... |) 221,682 174,055 bee ee (+) 47,627 
1921... | 528,486 421,814 a ue (+) 108,672 
1926... ...| 299,500 577,900 she es (—) 278,400 
1929... 622,246 600,000 31,589 se (—) 9,343 
1930. 277,906 630,150 | 33,000 ne (—) 385,244 
1931 a. —) 47,754 | 449,185 | 26,386 18,170 | (—) 538,495 
1932, 258,690 412,700 29,630 | 106,500 |(—) 290,140 
1933 485,976 387,057 28,000 69,000 | (-+) 1,919 
1934 704,604 361,346 | 33,250 61,390 |(-+) 248,618 
1935 712,827 359,040 | 33,600 | 50,265 |(+) 269,922 
1936 703,928 352,000 | 26,609 49,310 | (+) 276,009 


* Excluding charge for depreciation—sce page 909. 

Until 1923-24 the tramways usually yielded a substantial surplus over 
working expenses and interest. Then there occurred a marked expansion 
in motor transport, and tramway traffic began to decline. Meanwhile 
interest charges rose continuously, aud there were large deficits in 1925-26 
and 1926-27. A number of unprofitable lines were closed at the beginning 
of 1927, and at the end of that year fares were increased. Consequently 
there was a surplus of £27,808 in 1927-28, though £83,989 had been written 
off to working expenses on account of the abandoned lines. 

In 1928-29 sinking fund charges £81,589 were debited for the first time, 
and there was a deficit of £9,348. Then followed three years in which 
exceptionally large losses were incurred, notwithstanding that savings in 
interest were considerably in excess of additional heavy charges in respect 
of exchange. In 1939-33 net earnings expanded and interest and 
exchange declined, so that there was a small surplus. With further 
decreases in debt charges the surpluses from 1983-34 to 1935-36 were 
£248,618, £269,922 and £276,009 respectively, from which substantial sums 
were provided for the depreciation of plant as shown on page 909. The 
net surplus transferred to accumulated revenue account amounted to 
£39,378 in 1933-34, to £57,272 in 1934-35 and to £60,328 in 1935-36, 

In the following statement particulars regarding the Metropolitan and 
Newcastle tramways are shown separately for a period of seven years:— 


i | Profit (+) 
Year ) Length Capita Gross Working Net Exchange Loss (—) 
Pa S0th ene Coste, Revenue. Expenses. Earnings. and sinking interet, 

. y 
; Metropolitan Tramways, 
' miles. | £ £ £ ( £ | £ £ 
1930 176 10,202,850 } 3,591,171 | 3,331,745 | 259,426 | 574,899 |{—) 315,473 
1931 ; 176 | 7,516,845 | 2,894,285 | 2,891,834 | | 2,451 | 435,547 |(—) 433,096 
1932 | 169 | 7,416,739 | 3,117,334 2,851,449 | 365, 885 488,880 |(—) 222,995 
1933 | 169 | 7,438,171 | 3,058,696 2,616,153 | | 442,543 431,357 |(+) 11,186 
1934 167 | 7,660,987 | 3,026,962 | 2,373,574 » 653,388 | 406,400 |(-+) 246,988 
1935; 16% | 8,212,939 | 3,107.760 | 2,443,418 | 664,349 397,215 |(+) 267,127 
1936} 163 |; 8,142,822 | 3,165,730 | 2,508,685 | 657,045 | 385,265 [(+) 271,780 
Ne ewcastle Tramways. 

1930 |! 344 | 1,562,128 312,299 | 293,819 : 18,480 | 88,25] |(-) 69,771 
1931 24 920,005 164,186 214 391 | 50,205+ 55,194 |(—) 105,399 
1932 | 24 919,461 187,888 195, 083 | 7,195+ 59,950 \(—) 67,145 
1933 24 919,411 208,151 164,718 43,433 52,700 '(—) 9,267 
1934. | 24 904,988 210,980 159,764 51,216 49,586 (+) 1,630 
1935 | 24 880,354 214,014. 165,529 48,485 | 45,690 \(+) 2,795 
1936 | 24 862,967 222,850 | 175,967 46,883 | 42,654 (+) 4,229 


*Excluding charge for depreciation—sece page 909. 


+ Excess of working expenses. 
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The receipts of the Metropolitan tramways declined by £1,212,242 between 
1928-29 and 1930-31, while the reduction in working expenses was only 
£642,233, so that the net earnings dwindled from £572,460 to £2,451. An 
important factor in the decline was the loss of receipts from electricity, 
as noted on page 907, the receipts being £420,880 in 1928-29 as compared 
with £14,550 received between Ist July and 5th August, 1980, when the 
power stations were transferred to the railways. Between 1930-31 and 
1933-34 working expenses declined by £518,260, and this economy in 
working has been the principal factor in improved financial results. In 
the years 1934-35 and 1935-36 working expenses increased by £185,111, 
but there was a compensating increase of revenue. 

The net earnings of the Newcastle services were not sufficient to meet 
interest charges in the earlier years under review, and in 1930-31 and 
1931-32 working expenses exceeded revenue. A substantial improvement 
has been effected during the last four years, in three of which there were 
small surpluses over interest charges, exchange, and sinking fund. The 
receipts from sales of electricity in this district were £125,400 in 1928-29 
and £11,841 from ist July to 5th August, 1930. 


Preceding tables furnished a comparison of financial results of the tram- 
ways over a series of years, and for this reason excluded charges for 
depreciation, the practice of providing for which was initiated in 1933-34. 
The results disclosed in the following table, however, are struck after pro- 
viding for depreciation charges and appropriations, hence the net earnings 
and profits are to such extent lessened— 


| | WorkingExpeuses. | Appropriations. 
| | ae eG ee ree H 
Year ended Gross | Net 14 Net 
30th June. | Revert: | Current. Larnings. ee Arrears of | — Profit. 
| | General, Deprecia- ‘ wund and Deprecia- 
| | tion. | | Exchange. tion. 
Metropolitan Tramways. 
£ | £ £ £ £ | & £ 
1934 «| 3,026,962 | 2,373,574 his 653,388 | 406,400 | 188,243 | 58,745 
1935 ...| 3,107,760 | 2,443,418 100,134 | 564,208 | 397,215 84,870 82,123 
1936 ..-! 3,165,730 | 2,508,685 | 125,994 | 531,051 ) 385,265 65,040 80,746 
Newcastle Tramways. 
1934 «| 210,980 | 159,764 aus { 51,216; 49,586 21,002 \(-) 19,372 
1935 wie 214,014 | 165,529 6,875 | 41,610 ' 45,690 | 20,771 |(-) 24,851 
1936 «| 222,850 ; 175,967 7,360 } 39,523 42,654 | 17,287 |(-) 20,418 
Total. 
1934 ...| 3,237,942 | 2,533,338 iste 1 704,604 | 455,986 | 209,245 39,373 
1935 ...| 3,321,774 | 2,608,947 107,009 | 605,818 | 442,905 | 105,641 57,272 
1936 3,388,589 | 2,684,652 133,354 : 570,574 | 427,919 82,327 60,328 


(-) Denotes net loss. 


The total amount of depreciation written off amounted to £209,245 in 
1933-34, to £212,650 in 1934-35 and to £215,681 in 1935-36. Of the amounts 
in the two lastmentioned years portion was charged against gross revenue 
in respect of current depreciation, while the balance represented a con- 
tribution towards arrears of depreciation and was not properly chargeable 
against the revenue of the year. In the Metropolitan tramways a sub- 
stantial surplus remained after meeting all charges incurred and con- 
tributing towards arrears of depreciation. On the other hand the revenue 
of the Newcastle tramways was insuiicient to meet working expenses, 
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loan charges and current depreciation, and the deficiencies of £4,080 in 
1934-85 and £3,131 in 1935-36, thus reckoned were increased to £24,851 
aud £20,418 respectively by the provision for arrears of depreciation. 


Particulars regarding the various groups of metropolitan tramways 


during 1933-34 and 1934-35 are shown below :— 


{ 
| ie 
1933-34. 

Length... ,.miles; 1166 | 234 | 116 | 85 16: 56 
Cost... £ | 6,380,434 | 690,169 | 291,471 173,655 37,879 | 51,116 
Car Mileage... No. | 27,879,610 4,153,368 | 660,289 690,570 139,917 | 289,967 
Passengers .,. No. |225,865,170 25,338,303* 5,146,192 7,385,394 |1,708,293 |2,264,059 
Earnings ... £ | 2,531,265 328,891 | 62,291; 68,377) 14,617) 21,521 
Expenses .., £ | 2,010,573 | 231,656 53,055! 45,167 9,180 | -28,820 
Net Earnings  £ | 520,692 97,285 9,236, 23,210 5,437 (—)2,299 
Interest and ie i 

Exchange ... £ 312,748 |" 34,124 14,484) 8,629! 1,883 | 2,540 
Sinking Fund =f 24,703; 2,695 | 1,144 682 | 149 200 
Depreciation ... £ | 153,683 18,036 | 3,311} 2,939 1,094 | 85 
Profit .. 4. £ 29,558 | 42,380) 4. 10,960; 2311) 4. 
Loss... ee: axe ; ite 9,703 | se bee 5,124 

1934-35. 

Length ww miles) 114-3 234 11-6 85 | 16 56 
Cost... . £ | 6,642,286 | 943,642 | 312,694 | 193,020} 43,234 | 51,339 
Car Mileage ... No. | 27,865,124 | 3,742,283 | 660,848 | 696,874 | 137,981 | 293,188 
Passengers ... No. |233,812,854 |27,124,086*/5,208,881 |7,702,507 1,719,326 |2,419,078 
Eamings ... £ | 2,592,789} 342,938 | 63,505 | 70,829 14,672 | .23,026 
Expenses ... £ | 2,044,110 | 244,473 | 58,071 61,689 | 9,622 | 23,611 
NetEarnings  £ 548,679 | 98,465/ 5,484: 9,140] 5,050 (—)2,585 
Interest and 

Exchange... £ 295,676 | 42,966) 13,832} 8,525} 1,712) 2,412 
Sinking Fund = £ 24,170 3,506 | 1,125 693 135 199 
Depreciation... £ 158,674 9,543 | 3,549 2,916) 1,080 203 
Profit... we («S 70,159 42,450 | on | 2,123 . 
Loss ... we 2 a 13,072 | 2,994 se 5,399 


* Exclusive of Sydney Harbour Bridge passengers, whose journey did not extend beyond bridge 


section. 


Operations on each of the electric tramway groups resulted in a 
tial surplus of receipts over working expenses in both 1933-34 and 
With the exception of the Manly lines in both years, and the 


substan- 
1934-35. 
Ashfield 


lines in 1934-35, the surplus was more than sufficient to meet loan charges 
and, in addition, to provide for depreciation. The expenses of working the 
steam tramway at Kogarah have exceeded gross receipts in each year since 


1911-12, 
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Comparison:of Tramway Traffic. 
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The following statement contains a comparison of the passenger traffic 
and the tram mileage-sinee 1901 :— 


| Passengers. 
Year Length of Tram Earnings | Working Ex- 
ended line open at , Sydney il per tram penses per 
30th June.| 30th June. Tramway ‘Harbour Bridge) ™Uesse- mile. tram mile, 
| Sections, | Section, 
' miles, No. No. | s. d s. d. 
1901 79} | 93,703,685 ete | 6,835,926 1 7H 1 4} 
1911 | 1893 230,275,938 ‘ | 22,541,429 1 24 1 0} 
1921 2274 337,689 873 . 28,654,172 2 5 2 0$ 
1926 | 228} 339,411,765 s 34,214,733 2 143 1 114 
1930 | 2103 307,789,621 32,862,832 2 44 2 2b 
1931 \ 200 266,346, 801 Be 32,193,040 1 102 1114 
1932, = 1923 284,708,886: 2,143,136 35,914,272 | 1 10 1 8} 
1933; 192% | 287,386,142 8,343,974 36,860,528 1 94 1 6 
1934. 191 , 286,953,234 9,637,731 36,375,517 1 94 1 44 
1935 \ 1883 297,773,090 9,793,528 35,996,418 1 10} 1 5 
1936 187 : 303,767,139 } 10,254,475 | 35,378,335 111 1 64 


* Some of the Sydney Harbour Bridge passengers, viz., those whose journey extended beyond the bridge 
section are included also in preceding column, 


As a general rule, a single ticket is issued for each passenger journey 
and the ticket records indicate the number of passengers. An exception 
is made in regard to journeys across the Sydney Harbour Bridge, where 
a special ticket is issued for the bridge section (i.e., between Wynyard and. 
North Sydney stations), and a second ticket if the journey extends over 
any other part of the North Sydney tram lines. In the latter cases the 
passengers, who received two tickets for their journey, are recorded twice, 
hence it has not been practicable to state the actual number of passenger’ 
journeys since the opening of the bridge in March, 1932.. The majority 
of the Bridge passengers are included also in the number of passengers on 
the other sections. 

The net earnings per tram mile reached the maximum of 43d. in 1921-22, 
then declined, the average during the two years ended June, 1927, being 
only 24d. It was 44d. in 1928-29, only 2d. in 1929-80, and in the following 
year working expenses exceeded receipts by 4d. per mile. Then working 
expenses were reduced progressively, with the consequence that net earn- 
ings per tram mile increased to 13d. in 1931-32 to 34d. in 1932-383 and to 
43d. in 1933-84, 1984-35 and. 1935-36. 

A dissection of the passengers carried and car mileage as between Metro- 
politan and Newcastle lines is shown below :— 


Metropolitan Lines. | Newcastle Lines. 
t 
; | | 
Year ended June. pasbengers | 
Car Mileage. Passengers. Car Mileage. 
Tramway | Harbour Bridge 
Sections. | Section. 
000. 000. 000. | ~—-000. 000. 
1928 tee | 325,833 Se 31,826 20,181 2,645 
1930° a -| 293,126 des 30,519 14,664 2,343 
1931 a 253,243 es | 29,620 13,194 2,573 
1932 : 267,211 2,143* 33,000 17,498 2,914 
1933 es * 268,392 8,344* 34,299 18,994 2,561 
1934 2 267,707 9,638* 33,814 19,246 2,562 
1935 wee a 277,987 9,793* 33,396 19,786 2,600 
1936 ees wail 283,174 10,254* i 32,776 20,593 2,602 
*3ome of the Sydney Harbour passengers, viz., those whose journey extended beyond the bridge section 


are included also in preceding column. 
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Tram Fares. 


The tramways are divided into sections of an average length of nearly 
2 miles in the metropolitan district and 14 miles in Newcastle. 

The fares charged on trams since Ist November, 1920 and the dates 
when alterations were made are shown below: 


Concession 


Date of Alteration—{ordinary rates). | Rates, 
; | Mon.-Fri, 
Sections. | '1Ca.m.to4 p.m. 
November, December, December, October, since 
1920. 1927. Hl 1930. 1932, December, 
1980. 
1 i cae 
| d. d. d. d. : d. 
One 2 2 2 ' 2 i 2 
Two 3 4 : 4 3 i 3 
Three 4 5 5 4 i 4 
Four 5 6 6 5 4 
Five and six eee 6 6 6 6 4 
Harbour Bridge ... ae sat 4* 3 toe 
i 


* March, 1932. 


The fares on Sundays were higher by 1d. per journey between 1st 
November, 1920, and 11th February, 1923, when this extra charge was 
abolished. On 2nd February 1981 the concession fares for journeys between 
the hours 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. on week-days (except Saturdays) became 
general on the Newcastle tramways irrespective of the day or hour of the 
journey, thus making the maximum fare 4d. for three or more sections. 

Children are carried at lower rates. The fare for children under 12 
years of age was 1d. for one, two, or three sections, and 2d. for longer 
journeys, until 1st August, 1934, when the fare was reduced to 1d. per 
journey for children under 14 years. The Harbour Bridge fare for 
children is 2d. 

Apart from reductions in fares, the cost of travelling by trams has been 
made cheaper in recent years by the lengthening and overlapping of 
sections. 

Evectric Troutey Bus, 

An electric trolley bus service into the city was instituted on 22nd 
January, 1984. The route mileage extends over a distance of 2 miles 18 
chains, and three vehicles have been placed in commission. Passengers 
carried during 1934-35 numbered 845,043. 


Parvate Tramways. 


There is only one tramway under private control within the State, viz., 
a steam line, which passes through the town of Parramatta, eommencing 
at the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, 
a distance of 2 miles 66 chains. The line has been constructed to the 
standard gauge of 4 ft. 8} in., and was opened in 1883. 


Ramway anp TraMway Workssops. 

A large number of workshops have been established to meet the require- 
ments of the various branches of the railways and tramways. The principal 
railway shops are situated at Eveleigh, close to the Central Railway 
Station, and at Chullora, 11 miles distant. The latter site extends over 
an area of 485 acres and there is ample room for extensions to meet 
increasing requirements of the railway system. There are large workshops 
at Newcastle, Goulburn, and Bathurst to supply the needs of the pernta- 
nent-way branch by the preparation of structural steelwork, fish-plates, 
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tools, implements and other articles. Engine repairs are undertaken at 
Honeysuckle Point (Newcastle) and at a number of smaller workshops 
in country localities. 

The principal tramway workshops are situated at Randwick, in Sydney, 
and there is a smaller establishment at Newcastle. 

Particulars regarding the railway and tramway workshops are published 
in the chapter of this volume entitled Factories. 


Raiwway [ivecrriciry Works. 


For the supply and distribution of electric current to the railways and 
tramways there are three main generating stations under the control of 
the Commissioner for Railways, viz.. Ultimo and White Bay in Sydney, 
and one in Newcastle. <A smaller station was opened in January, 1928, 
at Lithgow, near the State coal mine. A number of substations are in 
operation throughout the suburban areas. 

Particulars regarding the electrical energy generated at each power 
‘station and the purposes for which it was used are e shown below :— 


Particulars. | 1982-83. | 1033-84, 1934-35. | 1933-36. 
i 
Generating Stations— [kilowatt hours. kilowatt hours. |kilowatt hours. |kilowatt hours. 
White Bay ... .... 239,690,670 | 224,932,120 | 242,622,380 | 258,604,650 
Ultimo vs! 157,192,512 » 173,305,517 | 168,293,849 | 164,756,122 
Newoastle ... ..| 63,885,800 | 71,528,908 | 85,000,405 104,889,403 
Lithgow ee we 11,094,925 12,429,310 12,749,650 | = 14,248,825 


Total ... sej 471,863,407 | 481,495,850 508,666,284 | 542,494,000 


Purpose of Supply— | 
Suburban Railways..., 187,895,804 , 180,643,488 183,355,499 187,246,853 
Tramways... «| 189,542,032 140,748,854 144,542,699 145,495,898 
Outside Bodies | 108,454,958 127,362,874 151,642,817 
Balance—Departmen-| 144,425,571 | 

tal Uses... | 51,648,550 53,405,212 58,108,432 


Total... ...) 471,863,407 , 481,495,850 | 508,666,284 | 542,494,000 


Raipway anp Tramway EMeiovers AND WAGES. 


The average number of persons employed on railways and tramways open 
for traffic during 1920-21 and later years is shown in the following 
statement, also the amount of salaries and wages paid. The figures are 
exclusive of the staff of the construction branch, | 


! 1 


Average number of Employees. ji Salaries and Wages paid. 
Year ended | ks i fe 
30th June. | | - 

Railways. | Tramways. Total. | Railways. | Tramways. Total. 

7 ; ers * i * | Il * fe ; * 7 \ ae _ 
| £ £ ] £ 

1921 ve) 37,558 9,018 46,576 9,153,089 2,278,998 11,432,087 
1926 we} 42,174 11,246 53,420 || 11,192,851 . 2,947,313 i 14,140.164 
1928 we} 44,973 | 11,184 56,157 | 12,693,706 3,144,067 15,837,773 


1929 se| 43,972 11,121 55,093 12,422,298 3,121,457 | 15,543,755 


| 
1930 ...| 41,342 10,493 | 51,835 |! 11,656,142 | 3,005,881 | 14,662,023 
1931... 40,620 8,388 | 49,008 || 10,167,293 | 2,119,794 | 12,287,087 
1932 —..| 40,329 8,356 | 48,685 | 9,637,122 | 2,015,941 | 11,653,068 
1933 ...| 38,881 8,166 | 47,047 8,462,906 | 1,772,640 | 10,235,546 
1934 ...| 38,174 7,848 | 46,022 | 8.154378 | 1,664,574 | 9,818,952 
1935... 39,687 8,040 | 47,677 || 8,782,701 | 1,737,396 | 10,520,097 
1936 ~~... 41,779 8,155 | 49,934 || 9,775,667 | 1,813,875 | 11,589,242 


He ) | 


* Employees in electric power stations classified as ieainway: employees, 1921-1930, and as 
railway employees in 1931 and later years. 
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Particulars relating to the staff of the tramways in the years 1930-31 and 
1931-32, shown above, refer to persous employed by the Tramways Manage- 
ment Board in Sydney and Newcastle. When the tramways were separated 
from the railways in August, 1930, employees, numbering 1,200 (engaged 
mainly in the supply of electric power for trams), were transferred to the 
railway staff, and have been classified since as railway employees. 


i Coa Suppiies ror Ramways aNnp TRAMWAYS. 

Coal for use in connection with the railways and tramways is an import- 
ant item of working expenses, the annual consumption being about 1,250,000 
tons. As a result of the gradual electrification of the suburban railways 
the use of coal for locomotives diminished and the consumption for the 
generation of electricity increased. The quantity used during each of the 
last eleven years was as follows :— 


Coal used in Connection with Railways and Tramways. 

Year, | 7 | | 

Locomotive | Eleetric Gas Other | Total 

Purposes. Power Stations.) Making. | Purposes. , 

tons. | tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1925-26 1,342,280 | 273,244 6,908 46,455 | 1,668,887 
1926-27 1,342,034 326,885 7,437 46,219 | 1,722,575 
1927-28 } 1,267,823 384,637 7,630 , 43,946 1,704,036 
1928-29 | 1,212,272 391,904 | 7,088 | 45,719 1,656,933 
1929-30 | 1,097,049 370,627 | 6,471 33,939 1,508,086 
1930-31 961,739 340,328 5,615 29,299 1,336,981 
1931-32 896,147 332,497 5,744 28,657 | 1,263,045 
1932-33 907,291 350,515 5,079 24,804 1,287,689 
1933-34 865,837 345,716 4,702 24,395 1,240,850 
1934-35 906,511 362,291 4,875 25,000 1,298,677 
1935-36 972,890 390,368 5,140 25,852 1,394,250 


Ramway axp Tramway ACCIDENTS. 


All accidents are recorded which occur in the working of the railways 
and tramways, or on railway or tramway premises, to persons other than 
railway and tramway employees, however slight the injuries may be. In 
the case of employees all accidents must be reported which cause the 
employee to be absent from his ordinary work for at least five hours on.any 
of the three days immediately following the day on which the accident 
occurred. 

The railway and tramway accidents during each~year of the quinquen- 
nium ended 30th June, 1936, are shown in the following table:— 

{ 


Passengers. | Employees. | Others, Total. 
Year ended : i : 
30th June, | Ickes 
Killed, | Injured, | Killed. Injured. Killed. | Injured. Killed, | Injured, 
\ } t PTR 
Railway Accidents. 
1932 oon ll 221 25 2,669 49 205 85 3,095 
1933 eve 10 185 17) 2,640 57 229 84 3,054 
1934 see 6 177 19 3,085 38 259 63 3,521 
1935 eee 7 218 15 | 3,647 44 252 66 4,117 
1936 vol 6 } 201 20 | 4,391 55 294 81 4,886 
framway Accidents. 
1932 eee 13 314 3 697 14 221 30 { 1,282 
1933 eee 16 384 2 791 12 175 30 1,350 
1934 Soe 7 277 6 916 23 275 36 1,468 
1935 eee 14 361 2 1,068 19 297 35 1,726 
1936 oon 15 400 2 1,063 16 293 33 1,756 


net ee 
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Most deaths in 1935-36 were caused by the movement of vehicles, the 
number being 66 in the railways and 31 in the tramways. Injuries to 
persou caused by the movement of vehicles numbered 442 in the railways 
and 1,270 in the tramways, the injuries arising from other causes being 
4,444 and 486 respectively. 

The number of passengers carried on the railways during the year ended 
June, 1936, was 171,143,000, and on the tramways about 310,000,000. The 
accident rates per million passengers were as follows:—Railways: Killed 
0.04; injured, 1.18. Tramways: Killed, 0.05, injured 1.29. The rates for the 
railways are usually the higher on account of the greater length of the 
average journey travelled by railway passengers. 


The amount of compensation paid in respect of injuries to passengers 
and damage to goods during each of the last five years was as follows:— 


iT 


Accidenta, 1931-32, | 1932-33, | 1933-31, 1934-35. | 1085-36. 
Railway— £ £ | £ £ £ 
Passengers... 1,590 3,880 | 6,943 | 2,175 7,275 
Goods asi 12,749 16,625 15,132 15,187 15,177 
Tramway... we 10,432 7,267 12,179 ! 14,012 14,845 
fe Se ae ee ans —— 
Total £...; 24,771 27,772 84,204 31,374 37,297 
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MOTOR AND OTHER LICENSED VEHICLES. 


The use of motor transport vehicles is subject to special laws and restric- 
tions in order that the risk of accidents may be minimised and the flow of 
traffic regulated where necessary; also to facilitate the collection of taxes 
for the upkeep of roads, ete. Commercial services by motor vehicles are 
restricted in a greater degree with a view to reducing competition with the 
State-owned railways and tramways and ensuring the most economical use 
ef transport facilities available. 

Motor vehicles and drivers must be registered and the registrations must 
be renewed periodically. Persons who apply for a license to drive are re- 
quired to pass a test as to their ability and they hold their licenses subject 
to the observance of the motor traffic regulations. Public vehicles, whether 
motor or horse-drawn, and persons driving them must be licensed if they 
ply or stand in a public street for hire. 

In the transport districts proclaimed under the Transport Act, 1930, the 
licensing and regulation of public vehicles and drivers and conductors 
thereof are functions of the Commissioner of Road Transport and Tram- 
ways, and he is charged with the registration of other motor vehicles, the 
licensing of drivers under the Motor Traffic Act, and the collection of taxes 
and fees. 

The police have general authority to take action against dangerous or 
disorderly traffic. Their services are utilised also by arrangement between 
the Commissioner of Police and the Commissioner of Road Transport and 
Tramways, to issue the licenses, to collect the taxes and fees in respect of 
registered vehicles, and to regulate the street traffic, vehicular and pedes- 
trian, in the metropolitan area. 

In municipalities and shires outside the transport districts the local 
councils are authorised by the Local Government Act to control public 
vehicles and to enact by-laws for the regulation of street traffic. In other 
areas, 7.e., in the unincorporated portion of the western division of New 
South Wales, vehicles used to convey passengers for hire must be licensed 
under the Stage Carriages Act. 

In terms of the Transport Act, 1930, the proceeds of the registration 
and taxation of vehicles and the licensing of drivers, etc., are paid into 
the Road Transport and Traffic Fund, or the Public Vehicles Fund, or the 
Main Roads Funds for the purposes shown hereunder. 

The fees for the registration of motor aud public vehicles, drivers, ete. 
(except service license fees in respect of motor omnibus services) are 
payable into the Road Transport and Traffic Fund at the Treasury to meet 
the cost of police supervision of road trausport, administrative and other 
costs under the Transport Act (except expenses of the transport services 
conducted by the Commissioner), and expenses relating to traffic facilities 
and to provide certain contributions to local authorities towards the main- 
tenance of roads used by trams, ete. The credit balance of the Road Trans- 
port and Traffic Fund at the end of each finaucial year is payable to the 
Country Main Roads Fund. 

Annual service license fees payable in respect of motor omnibus services 
in the transport districts and the taxes on public motor vehicles are paid 
into the Public Vehicles Fund, which is subject to the control of the Com- 
missioner of Road Transport. The taxes on motor omnibuses and half the 
service license fees are payable from this fund to the Main Roads Depart- 
ment and to councils of municipalities and shires for the maintenance of 
roads used by motor omnibuses, The balance of the service licenses fees 
is enplied to the reduction of the capital indebtedness of the tramways. 

The tax on public vehicles other than motor omnibuses is expended 
on resumptions and traffic facilities, and a proportion of the tax on tourist 
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motor service vehicles operating partly within and partly outside a trans- 
port district may be paid to the Country Main Roads Fund. The proceeds 
of taxation of motor vehicles, other than public vehicles, are paid into the 
Main Roads Funds, viz., half the taxes paid on vehicles owned by residents 
of the County of Cumberland to the County of Cumberland Main Roads 
Fund and the balance to the Country Main Roads Fund. Prior to 1st 
January, 1936, a deduction of 5 per cent. to cover cost of collection was 
paid to Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The State Transport (Co-ordination) Act passed in August, 1931, con- 
tains provisions which came into foree on 2nd November, 1931, by which 
owners of public motor vehicles, 7.¢., those used for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers or of goods for hire or for any consideration or in the course of trade 
or business, may be required to obtain licenses under this Act in addition to 
registration under the Motor Traffic and Transport Acts. Exemptions from 
the obligation to license may be granted by the Commissioner of Road 
Transport and Tramways, and licenses are not required where permits are 
issued for carrying passengers over specified routes or in specified districts. 

The conditions of any licenses or class of licenses may be prescribed by 
regulation or determined by the Commissioner cf Road Transport aud 
Tramways and charges may be imposed in‘respect of the transport of pas- 
sengers and goods by public motor vehicles, the maximum in respect of pas- 
sengers being 1d. per passenger for each mile or part thereof, or for each 
section or part thereof (whichever is the greater sum). The maximum rate 
for goods is 8d. per ton of the aggregate weight of the vehicle unladen and 
its carrying capacity for each mile or part thereof. The charges on goods 
are not imposed where a vehicle is used solely for carrying goods to the 
nearest railway station, and they may be remitted for any reason. The 
Act prescribes that exemption from the special charges may be granted 
where a vehicle is used solely for journeys which do not exceed 20 miles, 
and in July, 19382, exemptions were granted generally for journeys up to 
50 miles, also for perishable goods conveyed to market by the producers, 
irrespective of distance. 

Agents for persons operating public motor vehicles and agents in respect 
of the carriage of persons or goods, otherwise than by ship, are required to 
obtain licenses and to renew them annually. 

The charges impcosed in respect of the transport of passengers and 
goods by public moter vehicles and fees for licenses and permits are paid 
into the State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund at the Treasury, from 
which may be paid costs of administration and subsidies for motor services 
which are feeders to railways or tramways. With the Minister’s approval 
payments may be made fron: the fund to the Government Railways Fund 
er to the tramways funds. 

The annual fees for the registration of motor vehicles, etc., to be paid 
on the issue of a license and on each annual renewal are as follows :— 
Motor cycle 2s. 6d., other motor vehicle £1, driver 10s., motor cycle rider 
5s. For a learner’s permit to drive 5s. is charged. Annual fees for traders’ 
plates are £2 for motor cycles and £8 for other motor vehicles. 

The maximum fee which may be charged by local councils in respect of 
the license of a public vehicle is £1 per annum, and for a driver’s license 5s. 
per annum. 

Until December, 1932, certificates of registration were current for 
twelve months from the date of issue, and the tax for that period was paid 
at the time of registration or renewal. Under existing arrangements, 
dating from 1st December, 1932, registration may be effected for quarterly 
periods and the tax paid in quarterly instalments at the option of the owners. 
The charges in such cases are proportionately higher than for annual regis- 
tration. Visible labels must be attached to all registered motor vehicles. 
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A statement showing the number of veliicles on the register at various 
dates is shown below. The usefulness of the figures for purposes of com- 
parison is circumscribed by several factors. For instance the number of 
registered vehicles as at 31st October, 1931, was reduced by 3,261—viz., 
1,938 cars, 565 lorries and 758 cycles—as a result of a revision of the 
records which disclosed that the method formerly used for assessing the 
monthly figures had led to overstatement. A similar revision was made in 
February, 1932, in respect to the vehicles classified in the table as publie 
vehicles, i.e., cabs, vans and omnibuses, and a number of omnibuses which 
had ceased to ply after the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act became law 
were removed from the register. Government yehicles—numbering about 
1,700—were included for the first time in July, 1932. 


Registrations in force. 
g 


ind of year oe Metropolitan | | ii Per a0 et popu. 
or month. Car y a Cycle Public Vehicles*. Trader’ Wotor 
Lorry Cap, | Omni- “| Vehicles. | Garg all Wotor 
* bus. only. | vehicles, 
1911 3,975 | 3 | 2,788 | 175 ! 4 se 6,945 : 0:23 0:41 
1916 14,175 | 877 | 7,070 ' 268 | 12 254 | 22,656 1 O75 1-20 
1921 28,665 | 3,900 |11,291; 407} 180! 413 | 44,856 | 1-34 2-10 
1926 104,675 | 24,709 |25,424 779 486 | 1,320 | 157,393 4-40 6-62 
1928 155,403 | 39,255 |30,882 | 1,173 | 565 | 1,940 | 229,218 | 6-26 9-23 
1929 .--/ 170,039 | 44,868 | 30,655 | 1,364 | 612 | 2,022 | 249,560 | 6-75 9-90 
1930 «+», 164,169 | 44,464 | 27,258 | 1,221 523 | 1,593 | 239,228 | 6-45 9-39 
1931 ...| 144,749 /39,226 [23,124 | 1,091 776 458 | 209,424 | 5-64 8-16 
1932 ---| 147,043 | 41,897 | 23,037 | 1,068 360 429 |213,834 | 5-67 8-25 
1933—June |148,127 /43,361 | 22,653 | 1,066 415 435 {216,057 | 5-69 8-31 
Dec. | 152,851 | 46,615 | 22,751 | 1,052 450 492 (224,211 | 5-85 8-58 
1934—June | 155,063 | 48,601 | 22,571 | 1,051 456 | 582 |228,324 | 5-91 8-71 
Dec. {161,342 | 52,581 | 22,793 | 1,053 488 655 | 238,912 | 612 9:06 
1935—June | 164,483 | 54,919 |22,777 | 1,055 503 691 | 244,428 | 6-22 9°24 
Dec. | 172,156 | 59,614 | 23,119 | 1,063 526 776 | 257,254 | 6-48 9-68 
1936—June | 177,289 | 62,149 | 23,048 | 1,113 528; 851 {264,978 | 6.65 9°94 


* Includes Newcastle Transport District in 1930 and later years. 


The figures demonstrate the remarkable development of motor transport. 
Expansion took place at an increasing rate until 1927, after which annual 
increases on a diminishing scale gave way to rapid recession in the second 
quarter of 1930. The decline persisted throughout 1931 and the first half 
of 1932, and as a consequence the number of vehicles fell by more than 
40,000. Registrations tended to increase during the latter half of 1932, 
and in December a net addition of 2,961 vehicles to the register was 
due probably in some measure to the provision of facilities for the payment 
of charges in quarterly instalments and to the introduction of visible regis- 
tration labels. Annual increases since June, 1932, numbered 8,879 vehicles 
in 1982-33, 12,267 in 1933-84, 16,014 in 1934-35, and 20,550 in 1935-86; as a 
result the record number of vehicles in the early months of 1930 was ex- 
ceeded towards the end of 1935. The number of vehicles per 1,000 of 
population attained a maximum of about 100 early in 1930; it declined 
thereafter, and was 99 in June, 1936, as compared with 4 in 1911 and 21 
in 1921. 

The figures relating to omnibuses on the register from December,. 1930, 
to January, 1932, inclusive, do not indicate the number of such vehicles in 
use. When the Transport Act, 19380, was proclaimed action regarding the 
renewals of registration was delayed in some cases so that the persons 
conducting the services might make arrangements for insurance, ete., as 
prescribed by the Act. Subsequently, when the State Transport (Co-ordina- 
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tion) Act became law, a number of services were discontinued at the end 
of October, 1931, but the vehicles were not removed from the register 
until February, 1932. 

The number of motor vehicles registered during each year from 1927 
is shown in the following statement, with separate details regarding new 
vehicles and old vehicles registered after a change of ownership. Renewals 
of registration are not included :— 


\ Registrations of Motor Vehicles (excluding renewals). 


7 SOAP ( 
Metropolitan Public Vehicles* Total | 


\ | Lorries and 

] Cars. ] 7 | 3 excluding Cycles 
Year. Vans, Cabs. | Omnibuses. ( Cycles). Gan 

ey and 

| | | 1 old). 

New. old. New. Old. New. Old. | New. | Old. | New. Old. 

1927 80,757 | 11,094 9,157 3,657 | 215 142 105 | 88 | 40.234 | 14,981 9,716 
1928 30,188 | 12,812 7,497 4,587 156 213 66 73 | 87,907 | 17,640 | 11,288 


1929 26,825 | 13,888 8,477 5,131 | 213 |) 209 86 59 | 35,601 | 19,287 | 10,579 
1930 | 11,152 | 13,197 | 4,172 | 5,936 79 | 158 57 34 | 15,460 | 19,325 | 8,098 
1931 3,273 | 16,560 | 1,260 | 7,104 7 99 16 51 | 4,556 | 23,814) 7,682 
1932 3,645 | 20,531 937 | 9,478 | ... 35 1 36 | 4,583 } 30,080 7,864 
1933 5,709 | 21,440 | 2,400 | 11,787 15 | 132 13 | 209] 8,137 | 33,568 | 8,490 
1934 | 10,776 | 19,265 | 4,527 | 12,437] 303 | 182 43 77 | 15,654 | 31,961 | 8,482 
1935 | 15,062 | 18,247 | 6,630 | 12,200 | 573] 128 3 69 | 22,817 | 30,639 | 8,180 


* Registrations in Newcastle district included as from 13th October, 1930. 

The registration of new vehicles, other than cycles, was at a high level 
during each of the years 1927 to 1929. The number then declined steeply, 
and in 1931 and 1932 was about one-eighth of its former magnitude. 
Though five times the number in 1932, new registrations in 1935 repre- 
sented only 60 per cent. of the average number during the three years 
1927 to 1929. 

The registration of second-hand vehicles after change of ownership 
increased up to 1933, the movement being most marked in those years 
during which new car figures were at a minimum. The decline in the 
past two years accompanied the substantial recovery of new car registra- 
tions. There was a notable increase in new cab registrations after 1933. 


+ 


Moror Drivers’ LIcEnsEs. 

The development in motor transport facilities is illustrated also by the 

following statement of the number of annual licenses to drive motor vehicles 
issued during the years specified :— 


Aunual Licenses Issued. 


Metropolitan Public motor vehicles.* Other motor vehicles. 
Year, ~ : 
Omnibus. : 
Cab drivers. Ty jay Cycle riders. 
Drivers. | Conductors, 

1911 248 6 9 5,526 3,323 
1916 387 21 5 22,645 9,444 
1921 627 441 200 53,061 16,115 
1926 2,174 1,926 1,118 ‘185,874 32,228 
1928 2,053 1,886 1,081 269,299 36,780 
1929 1,997 2,107 1,077 300,205 36,784 
1930 1,989 1,981 958 305,165 33,935 
1931 i 1,663 1,856 849 280,014 29,794 
1932 1,699 1,327 | 352 275,232 28,739 
1933 1,867 1,443 277 282,337 28,455 
1934 2,060 1,498 234 296,096 2 8,132 
1985 2,681 1,695 242 324,903 28,971 


* Newcastle district included in 1930 and later years, 
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TAxaTIon oF Motor VeuIcles. 


A tax is levied on every motor vehicle and it must be paid annually by 
the perscn in whose name the vehicle is registered, when the certificate 
of registration is issued or renewed. The rates of tax are based upon the 
weight of the vehicle and the type of tyre used, except in the case of motor 
cycles. Prior to Ist January, 1995, they were fixed in relation to horse- 
power. 

The rates per 4 ewt. imposed upon vehicles with solid tyres are as 
tollow:—Car, 3s. 3d., lorry 3s. 6d., omnibus 5s. 6d. If the tyres are 
pneumatic, semi-pnenmatic rubber, or super-resilient, the rate for a car or 
lorry is 2s, 9d. per $ ewt., and for an omnibus 4s. 3d. per $ ewt. The tax on 
a motor cycle is 22s. 6d., or if a side ear is attached £2. For tractors the rate 
is 3s. 6d. per 3 owt. up to a maximum of £15. Trailers and other motor 
vehicles are taxable at the rate of 3s. Gd. per $ ewt. Tractors, motor 
lorries, and other motor vehicles owned by farmers and used solely for 
carting the produce of their farms are taxable at half-rates. A reduction 
of 6d. per 4 ewt. is allowed on vehicles of British manufacture. 

The following are exempt from taxation, viz.:—Ambulance motor 
vehicles; those used by manufacturers or dealers for trial purposes; and se 
much of the weight of a motor vehicle used solely for mining purposes in 
the Western Division of the State as exceeds 5 tons; motor yehicles owned 
by the council of a municipality or shire and used solely for the purposes 
of road construction, maintenance, or repair, on public parks and reserves 
and in cleansing and sanitary services; road making equipment of private 
contractors; trailers and motor vehicles used solely for work on farms; 
trailers owned by farmers and used solely for carting the produce of their 
farms, or owned by timber-cutters and used solely for carting their timber 
from forest to mill, 

The ‘tax and registration fee (£1) payable annually for a British-made 
car or light lorry of a type in cuminon use, weighing 25 ewt. is £6 17s. or if 
the vehicle is of foreign manufacture £8 3s. If registration is effected 
quarterly the tax for four successive quarters amounts to £1 17s. 34d. or 
£2 5s, Td. per quarter according to country of origin, and the registration 
fee is £1 for the first quarter and 5s. for each subsequent quarter, while 
registration is continuous, 


Registration Fers aNp Motor Tax. 


The total receipts from the taxation of motor vehicles and the registra- 
tien aud licensing of vehicles, drivers, etc., during each of the last ten 


rears, as recorded by the Police Department and the Commissioner of 
Read Transport, are shown below: 
| 
Year, i Motor Venlo Rewwtration Miscellaneous. Total. 
. and Licenses. 
a =a E oe 
£ £4 £ £ 
1926 | 856,354 262,059 | 1,647 | 1,120,060 
1927 1,035,639 320,388 | 2,002 | 1,358,029 
1928 | 1,246,424 381, 88t 2,682 | 1,630,987 
1929 ' 1,386,565 419,020; 3,147 | 1,808,732 
1930 1,845,80] 406,151 3,194 | 1,755,146 
1931 1,201,598 417,804 4,909 1,624,311 
1932 1,185,252 421,340 | 5,185 | 1,612,727 
1933 1,233,982 436,436 | 5,351 1,675,769 
1984 i 1,366,598 486,390 | 6,110 | 1,859,098 
1935 ' 1,527,429 526,120 | 4,701 2,058,250 
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The rates of taxation in respect of motor vehicles were raised on ist 
January, 1925, and this was a factor in the increase of revenue from 
£424,900 in 1924 to £867,180 in 1925. Revenue declined during the years 
1930 to 1932, but rose thereafter, the previous maximum amount in 1929 
being exceeded in 1934. The imposition of motur omnibus service license 
fees, viz., £39,493 in 1931, £8,167 in 1934 and £8,695 in 1935; and fees, etc., 
under the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act; viz., £14,027, £44,546 and 
£52,680 respectively, contributed to the revenues in recent years. 


Moror Omnrsus ServIcés. 


The motor omnibus services in the Metropolitan and Newcastle Districts 
are subject to provisions of the Transport Act, 1930, and the Transport 
(Co-ordination) Act (see pages 874 and 916). The vehicles, drivers and 
conductors are registered annually, and an annual service license must be 
obtained for each service. Where a service would come into competition 
with railway or other transport serviees, conditions may be imposed with a 
view to preventing undue competition or overlapping. The registration of 
each omnibus is conditional upon fitness, the observance of regulations 
regarding design and construction, and provision for the safety and comfort 
of passengers. Owners of motor omnibuses are required to insure against 
liability by way of damages in the case of injury to persons or property. 
The amount of insurance is fixed at £5,000 in respect of each omnibus, but 
it may be reduced to £1,000 where there are special circumstances, or a 
comprehensive policy for £15,000 may be accepted from an owner in respect 
of all his omnibuses. 

The annual fee for each service license is fixed with regard to the nature 
and extent of the benefit enjoyed by the holder of the license, the nature of 
the route traversed and the effect on State-owned transport services, the 
maximum fee being an amount equivalent to £4 for each passenger each 
omnibus is authorised to carry. The fee for experimental or developmental 
or unprofitable services may be fixed at a nominal rate. 

On 2nd November, 1931, the omnibus services became liable to pay special 
charges under the Transport Co-ordination Act ranging up to 1d. per mile 
or part of a mile for each passenger, or 1d. for each section or part of a 
section included in each passenger’s journey, whichever is the greater. 

Under the Transport Act owners of motor omnibuses for which a license 
was in force at the commencement of the Act were entitled to a service 
license for the existing services for a period of one year without variation 
as to fares or time-tables. For this reason action by the administrative 
authority towards the elimination of overlapping services was delayed until 
the year 1931. Then the maximum fee for a service license was imposed 
where the omnibus service was competing with the tramways. Ag a result 
a number of owners in the Newcastle district declined to pay the fees, and 
their licenses were cancelled in October, 1931. In the metropolitan district 
the services were maintained until the imposition of additional charges 
under the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act in November, 1931, led to 
the discontinuance of a large proportion of the services. 

In the following year, after the matter had been investigated by an 
Advisory Committee, the Government decided to establish a number of 
motor omnibus services in the metropolitan district. Vehicles and 
equipment formerly used by private owners were purchased, and the first 
service was commenced in December, 1932. At 30th June, 1985, there were 
24 Government services operating a route mileage of 1824 miles; capital 
indebtedness to the Treasury amounted to £71,543; 142 omnibuses were 
registered and staff employed numbered 581. The profit realised during 
the year ended 30th June, 1935, amounted to £9,748 as compared with 
£5,105 in 1933-84. The revenue in 1934-35 totalled £295,924 and expendi- 
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ture included payments to the Co-ordination Fund £7,337, provision for 
depreciation £39,386 and interest, sinking fund and exchange £4,945. Bus 
miles run aggregated 4,223,996 and passengers carried numbered 19,629,334. 
Particulars of the motor omnibus traffic in the metropolitan district were 
collected for the first time in 1929, and in Newcastle in 1931. A summary 
of the information supplied by the proprietors for the years ended 30th 
June, 1929, to 1935, is shown below. The figures for 1932-33 and subse- 
quent years include the Government services in the metropolitan district; 
in the Newcastle district the services are privately operated throughout— 


| Licensed Omnibusesatend | 
of Period. | Perera eer 
Year. Number | Number | Carrying . Miles ‘Run. | Caried. Revenue. | Expenditure: 
in \ in | Capacity. : 
: Service. , Reserve. | (Persons). | | 
Metropolitan District. £ £ 
1928-29 w-| 480° [ 92 | 13,665 16,911,793; 89,845,001) 1,446,876 1,293,437 
1929-30 «| 492 1382 | 15,3876 19,227,383: 94,481,982| 1,540,456] 1,256,773 
1930-31 ...| 483 | 107 | 17,908 '19,548,162' 92,125,207 1,357,505| 1,352,649 
1931-32 eee 252 55 7,623 11,012,921, 43,544,551) 624,102, 668,117 
1932-33 we| 295 89 | 103561 | 8,896,123! 31,630,012) 419,501 437,313 
1933-34 | 3853 | 58 11,008 ‘10,993,037; 39,075,930 540,226 530,760 
1934-35 «|! 3875 | 79 13,878 '11,874,593| 45,096,140. 608,993: 591,922 


Newcastle District. 

1930-31 ..{ 88 | 10 2,551 | 3,113,477) 8,248,000 | 140,110; 139,914 
1931-32 | 46 9 1,437 | 1,915,747| 3,758,928 | 68,270 | 78,226 
1932-33 wee) 45 1 1,231 | 1,390,957| 2,579,712 | 48,928 | 53,350 
1933-34 wa, 46 7 1,333 | 1,344,777) 2,671,246 49537 | 48,323 
1934-35 | 49 8 52,107 | 50,372 


1,465 1,418,638) 2,877,176 


The number of persons employed in connecticn with the metropolitan 
motor omnibus services at 30th June, 1935, was 1,188, viz., 33 office 
employees, 956 drivers and conductors, 8 inspectors and checkers, and 191 
other employees. The employees in the Neweastle district numbered 110. 

An analysis of the expenditure of the metropolitan services during the 
year ended June, 1935, shows that management expenses amounted to 
£79,065, wages £214,525, stores and material £146 $15, and repairs, depre- 
ciation and interest to £151,517. Similar details for the year 1933-34 were 
£69,641, £187,499, £133,190, and £140,430 respectively. 


Trarric ACCIDENTS. 


The following table shows for various years from 1911 particulars of 
accidents which occurred in public streets within the Metropolitan Traffic 
District aud were reported by the Police:— 


T 


| Persons Killed or Injured in Accidents caused by— | 
Accidents = | Tota] Number of Persons 
Year. | in which no Trams. | Motor Vehicles. | 
persons were uz 
injured. Killed. Injured. | Killed. | Injured. Killed. Injured. 
1911 963 | 10 | 633: 5 130 28 1,212 
1921 1,199 ; 10 318 | 36 792 | 62 1,616 
1926 7,360 | ll 303 | 144 =| 3,660 187 4,861 
1928 9,399 | 9 415 185 5,612 } 212 6,881 
1929 10,864 | 10 | 374 | 239 6,243 | 272 7,299 
1930 8,825 | y (a 335 | 220 5,627 | 238 6,388 
1931 6,757 | 14 | 483 184 4,492 | 210 §,371 
1932 | 4,770 | 18° 433 | 151 | 3,928 | 185 j 4,817 
1933 1,741 | - 18 255 | 161 3,240 208 | 4,129 
1934 | 2,341 19 | 323 | 173 3,738 228 | 4,906 
1935 } 3,008 20 | 326 | 191 3 864 248 5,135 
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The number of persons killed or injured in iram, accidents, as shown 
above, does not include accidents due to persons getting on or off trams in 
motion, though these are included in the total. Administrative changes 
jntroduced into the Police Department in September, 1932, have tended to 
restrict the number of reports of accidents received by the police. 


For the years ended 30th June, 1934, onward, statistics of traffic 
accidents on a State-wide basis are available in greater detail. Thus the 
following statement shows for New South Wales the total number of 
aecidents reported and casualties that resulted therefrom :— 


1 
1 


Casualties in each.Area. 


! 

H | ° 
Year ended : Accidents Metropolitan. | Newcastle. Country. Total N.S.W. 
30th June. | reported. ! | 


| ) 
| Killed, Injured |Killed. | Injured. | Killed. 
I ' 


Injured. wild. Injured. 
| 


| 
No. | No. No. { No. No, | No. | No. No. No. 
| 
1934 w| 7,281 205 4,356 22 263 | = 92 | 889 | 319 5,508 
1935 «| 8,786 | 239 5,064; 28 281 137 J,i41 ; 404 6,486 
1936 v-| 9,833 | 289 4,850 30 250 | 200 | 1,345 | 519 | 6,445 
{ 


Of the accidents reported, 3328in 1934-35, and 4877 in 1935-36 resulted 
in damage to property only. The deaths per 100,000 of population in 1935- 
36 were 19.6 as compared with 15.3 in 1984-35, and 12.2 in 1933-34, and 
corresponding ratios for less serious injuries were 242.7, 246.9 and 234.9 
respectively. Though it is not possible to reflect with any degree of 
precision variations in the volume of traffic using the roads, the increase 
of persons killed per 1,000 vehicles registered from 1.07 in 1933-34, to 1.68 
in 1934-35, and to 2.07 in 1935-36, and of persons injured from 19.9 to 
26.9 and 25.6 suggests that casualties increased in greater proportion than 
the volume of road traffic. 


The victims of accidents classified according to pedestrians and occupants 
of vehicles were as follow :— 


- Pedestrians. Drivers and Passengers. pedperden data as 
Year ended 
30th June. 
Killed. Injured. | Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
| i | { 
No. No. | No. No, Per cent. Per cent. 
| 
1984... re j21 1,981 l 198 3,527 37-9 35-9 
1935 ‘ 7 159 2,254 | 245 4,232 | 39-3 34:7 
1936 as 164 1,908 | 355 4,537 31-6 29°6 
I 


According to an analysis of the causes of accidents, 73.8 per cent. of the 
fatalities in 1935-36 were attributable to human failure, 7.8 per cent. to 
defective vehicles, and 15.9 per cent. to road and weather conditions. Fatali- 
ties attributable to human failure embraced 47 per cent. due to driver 
or rider, 21.1 per cent. to pedestrians and 5.2 per cent, to passengers. Of 
causes attributed to the fault of driver or rider, excessive speed was respon- 
sible for 91 deaths, skidding for 48, failure to keep to left 30, overtaking 
improperly 12, negligence 37, and intoxication 26. Determination of the 
causes of accidents is, of necessity, arbitrary, and because there are a 
number of contributory causes in many instances the accidents are recorded 
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under more than one heading. The figures quoted are, nevertheless, indica- 
tive of the relative importance of the various factors involved in road 


traffic accidents. 


The classes of vehicles tu which casualties were attributed in 1938-34 and 
1934-35, are set out hereunder :— 


1933-34, | 1934-85. 

Vehicles. - y 
Accidents. Killed. | Tnjured. H Accidents. | Killed. Injured. 

i i i 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cars 3,424 116 2,671 4,201 186 3,206 
Lorries 1,122 58 715 = 1,531 17 862 
Motor-cycles 821 56 819 | 820 55 881 
Buses 52 e 21 | 93 1 44 
Taxi-cabs 344 6) 165 | 533 | 9 | 24d 
Bicycles ... 610 44 580 || 735 36 | 673 
Trams ‘ eee 490 24 412 || 676 | 24 444 
Horse vehicles ... 395 12 92 | 165 ll 113 
Other 23 3 33 || 32 | 5 19 
Total 7,281 319 | 5,508 8,786 | 404 | 6,486 


These figures should be considered 


populated areas. 


in conjunction with the number of 
motor vehicles registered, as shown on page 918. In this respect the per- 
sons killed and injured in 1934-25 per 1,000 vehicles of each type were, 
respectively, cars 1.18 and 19.95, lorries 1.5 and 17.4, omnibuses 2.06 and 
90.9, and taxi-cabs 8.5 and 231.9. The high ratios for omnibuses and taxi- 
cabs would be accounted for by the fact that small numbers of these 
vehicles are engaged continuously in passenger services within densely 


A 
Abattoirs, 513, 723 
Aboriginals, 310, 660 
Absentee Incomes, 136 
Taxation, 136 
Accidents, Deaths, 693, 718, 719 
Ferries, 855 
Industrial, 774 
Mines, 121 
Railway, 14 
Traffic, 922 
Tramway, 914 
Admiralty Jurisdiction, 383 
Adoption of Children, 303 
Advances by Banks, 184-187, 201 
for Homes, 205, 329 
to Settlers, 200, 206, 583, 592 
Afforestation by Prisoners, 409 
Agents, Farm Produce, 479, 721 
Ages at Death, 682-684 
at Marriage, 671 
of Factory Workers, 61 
of Population, 657-658 
of School Children, 352 
Agricultural Administration, 415 
Agriculture, 415-479 
College, Hawkesbury, 347 
Education, 347 
Employment, 427, 580, 743, 745 
Holdings, 416, 418, 563-569 
Land, Area, 416, 417, 564-569 
Machinery, 426, 579 
Prices, 421, 422, 424, 425, 451, 732, 
734 
Production, 419-424 
Valuc of Production, 421 -- 424, 789, 
790, 792 
Wages, 580, 746, 784 
Air Defence, 38 
Alcohel, Consumption, 339 
Alienation of Crown Lands, 562, 596 
Alienation—defined, 562 
Aliens, 664, 665 
Altitude of Towns, 13-16 
Alunite, 118 
Ambulances, 291 
Amusements, 334 
Anchorages, 852 
Animals, 487 
Noxious, 52] 
Antimony, 76, 163, 110 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 297 
Anzac Memorial Bursary Fund, 372 
Apiculture, 550 
Appeals, Law, 398 
Appendicitis, 693, 713 
Apprenticeship, 305, 767 
Commissioner, 392 
Technical Education, 363 
Arbitration, Industrial, 760’ 
Architects, 327 
Area Australian States, 2 
New South Wales, 2, 594 
Arrivals and Departures, 662-664 
Art Gallery, National, 380 
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Artesian Bores, 484 
Assurance, Life, 21S 
Asylumg, State, 289 
Attorney-General, 383 
Auctioneers, 343 
Auditor-General, 27 
Australian Agricultural Council, 415 
Coinage, 174 
Loan Council, 124, 162, 171 
Museum, 378 
Note Issue, 176 
Pastoral Research Trust Ltd., 526 
Aviation, 38, 866 
Awards, Industrial, 762, 763 


B 


Baby Health Centres, 303, 686 
Bacon, 534, 544, 545 
Consumption, 722 
Exports, 545 
Prices, 55], 736, 
Production, 534, 544 
Bananas, 470 
Bankruptey, 230, 404 
Banks, 180 
Advances, 184~187, 201 
Assets and Liabilities, 183-187 
Branches, 181 
Capital and Profits, 182 
Clearances, 189 
Coin held, 174, 184, 186 
Commonwealth, 181, 195, 199, 203 
Deposits 188, 185, 187, 188, 201, 
202, 206 
Exchange Rates, 197-198 
Settlement, 189 
Tnterest Rates, 193-195 
Notes, 176, 183 
Reserves, 182, 187 
Royal Commission, 190 
Rural Bank, 204, 582 
Advances for Homes, 205, 329 
Savings, 20] 
School, 354 
Barley, 46+ 
Barnardo Homes, 667 
Barristers, 402 
Basic Wages, 761, 779, 781 
B.A.W.R.A,, 504 
Bee-farming, 550 
Beeswax, 550 
Beef, 513-519 
Consumption, 722 
Export Trade, 515-519 
Preserving, 84 
Prices, 514, 513, 519, 734, 736 
Beer, 55, 71, 85 
Consumption, 340 
Betting Taxes, 124, 125, 131, 335 
Bills of Exchange, 1 94 
of Sale, 233 
Treasury, 193 
Birthplaces of Population, 660 
Prisoners, 412 
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Births, Live, 674-679 
Notification, 301 
Plural, 678 
Rates, 676 
Biscuit Factories, 71, 81 
Bismuth, 103, 110 
Blindness, 301 
Boards, Trusts and Commissions, 26-27 
Tarmers’ Relief, 587 
Fire Commissioners, 275 
Health, 287, 721 
Land, 394 
Main Roads, 876 
Maritime Services, 845, 852, 855 
Rural Industries, 585 
Secondary School Studies, 348 
Tariff, 813 
Transport Co-ordination, 874 
Bookmakers’ Taxes, 124, 125, 131-132 
Boot and Shoe Factories, 55, 71, 80 
Border Railways, 903 
Bores, Artesian, 484 
Botanic Gardens, 333 
Boundaries of New South Wales, 1 
Bounties, 45, 92, 104 
Cotton, 45 
Gold, 92, 104 
Tron and Steel Products, 45 
Oi, 92,117 
Sulphur, 45 
Wheat, 453, 790, 794 
Wine, 45 
“Brands, Stoek, 524 
Bread, Consumption, 724 
Prices, 724, 736 
Weight of Loaf, 722 
Breadwinners, 743 
Breweries, 55, 85 
Licenses, 337, 339 
Brickworks, 71, 72 
Bridges, 286, 875, 882 
Sydney Harbour, 883 
Bright’s Disease, 693, 714, 715 
British Settlers’ Welfare Committee, 667 
Broken Hill Mines, 105 
Bronchitis, 693, 710 
Bronze Currency, 174-175 
Bubonic Plague, 296 
Building Societies, 21], 214-215 
Stone, 119 
Buildings, New, 327 
Bulk Handling of Grain, 447 
Bullion—Imports and Exports, 819 
Bursaries, 371 
Bush Nursing Association, 291 
Business Licenses (Mining Areas), 80 
Butter, 528, 534, 536, 545 
Advisory Boards, 529 
Consumption, 531, 726 
Equalisation Scheme, 530 
Exports, 539, 545, 829, 831 
Factories, 55, 83, 534 
Grading, 528 
Interstate Trade, 539, 842 
Paterson Plan, 530 
Prices, 541, 542, 551, 734, 736 
Production, 534-540, 793, 794 
Production per Cow, 535 


c 


Cabinet, 21, 30 
Sub-committee on Land Settlement, 
632 
Cable Services, 868 
Cadets, Military, 35 
Cadmium, 107 
Calving, 508 
Camels, 511 
Canadian Tariff Treaty, 839 
Cancer, 693, 702-705 
Candle Factories, 71, 73 
Canning, Fruit, 475 
Capital Cities, Australian, Population, 653 
Capital Punishment, 411 
Capital Value of Buildings and Plant— 
Factories, 48, 50, 52 
Mines, 99 
Rural Industries, 579 
Cargoes—Interstate and Oversea, 848, 850 
Cash Balances, 146-147 
Cattle, 488, 491, 506, 532 
Dairy, 506, 532 
Interstate Movement, 508 
Prices, 511 
Slaughtering, 512 
Catchment Areas, 603 
Cement Works, 71, 72 
Censorship of Films, 334 
Census Enumorations, Population, 639 
Apprenticeship, 769 
Employment, 743 
House Rents, 736 
Occupations, 743 
Unemployment, 745, 749 
Charitable Relief—Government, 289 
Charities, 309 
Cheese, 534, 537, 542, 551 
Consumption, 531, 727 
Exports, 542, 545 
Prices, 551, 736 
Production, 534, 537, 542 
Childbirth, Deaths in, 693, 716, 717 
Children, Adoption, 303 
Ages in Schools, 352 
Courts, 395 
Deaf, Dumb, Blind, 301 
eaths, 685-693 
Delinquent, 306 
Deserted, 303 
Employment, 61, 62, 308,767,774 
Family Allowances, 318 
Guardianship, 393 
Homes, 306, 307 
Mentally Deficient, 307 
Neglected, 303, 305 
Receiving Education, 350 
Reformatories, 306 
Schools, 350 
State Wards, 305 
Vocational Guidance, 360 
Welfare, 301 
Chilling (Meat), 515 
Chromite, 103, 110 
Chronological Table, 39-42 
Church Adherents, 345 
Schools, 353 


Cigarettes and Cigars, Consumption, 342 
Manufacture, 71, 85 
Cirrhosis of the Liver, 693, 713 
Cities, 241, 653, 654 
Citrus Crops, 472, 481 
City Railway, 889 
Classification of Factories, 46 
Climate, 6-17 
Clinics, Baby, 303, 686 
University, 370 
Venerea] Diseases, 297 
Closer Settlement, 627-637 
Cabinet Sub-committee, 632 
Fund, 144, 151 
Cloth Factories, 71, 76 
Clothing, Cost, 742 
Coal, 103, 11] 
Consumption, 113 
Exports, 113, 829, 830 
Intermittency in Mining, 752 
Interstate Trade, 114, 842 
Miners, 743, 747 
Miners’ Wages, 784 
Mining, 97, 100, 115 
Prices, 94, 734 
Production, 103, 111, 793 
State Mine, 112 
Used in Factories, 66, 67, 88, 114 
Used on Railways, 114, 914 
Coastal Division, 573 
Coffee Cousumption, 727 
Prices, 736 
Coin held by Banks,174, 184, 186 
Coinage, 174 
Coke, 71, 88 
Used in Factories, 66, 67. 
Cold Storage Works, 721 
Commerce, 813 
Commercial Education, 347, 358 
Commissions (Public), 26 
Common Law, 384 
Commons, 333, 602 
Commonwealth, 2, 33 
Commonwealth Bank, 181, 195, 199, 203 
Industrial Arbitration, 760, 763 
Savings Bank, 203 
Taxes, 123, 125, 136 
Community Advancement, Societies, 323 
Settlement, 211 
Companies— 
Banking, 180 
Income, 127-128, 136 
Income Taxation, 127-128, 140 
Incorporated, 207 
Insurance, 217, 226 
Life Assurance, 218 
Prices of Shares, 209-210 
Compensation, Aecident— 
Railways and Tramways, 914 
Workers’, 774 
Seamen, 864 
Compulsory Defence Training, 35 
Conciliation, Commissioner, 392 
Industrial, 761, 763 
Conjugal Condition of Population, 659 
Conservatorium of Music, 378 
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Consolidated Revenue Fund, 143 
Constitution, Federal, 18, 33 
State, 18 
Consumption of Food, 722 
Continuation Schools, 358 
Conversion Loan—National Debt, 162 
Conversion of Tenures, 622 
Convuisions of Children, 693, 708 
Coomealla Irrigation Area, 430, 634 
Co-operative Societies, 21] 
Taxation, 128, 139 
Copper, 76, 103, 107 
Prices, 93 
Copyrights, 405 
Coroners’ Courts, 397 
Correspondence Teaching, 336 
Cost of Living, 742 
Cotton, Bounty, 45 
Country Women’s Association, 241 
County Councils, 239, 242, 272-275 
Courts of Law— 
Appeals, 398 
Central Criminal, 388 
Children’s, 395 
Coroners’, 397 
Criminal, 388, 395 
Appeal, 398 
D:sputed Returns, 26 
District, 390 
Fair Rents, 394, 738 
Federal, 404 
High Court of Australia, 404 
Industrial Arbitration, 392, 761, 763 
Land and Valuation, 390, 595 
Licensing, 337, 394 
Magistrates, 395 
Marine Inquiry, 391, 864 
Mining Wardens, 89, 394. 
Petty Sessions, 393, 395 
Privy Council Appeals, 399 
Quarter Sessions, 388 
Small Debts, 393 
Supreme, 384 
Taxation Review, 392 
Transport Appeal, 383 
Cows, Dairy, 506, 532 
Créches, 303 
Credit, Rural, 200, 204 
Cremations, 720 
Crime, 395-397 
Criminal Courts, 388, 395 
Crippled Children—Society for, 303 
Crops, 416-419 
Individual, 431-479 
Liens, 233 
Times of Planting and Harvesting, 
431 
Crown Lands—Alienations, 596 
Holdings, 564. 
Cultivation—Area under, 416-419 
Curlwaa Irrigation Area, 480, 634 
Currency, 174, 176, 197-198 
Customs Revenue, 841 
Tariff, 836 
Taxation, 123, 141 
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DB 


Daceyville Garden Suburh, 329 
Dairying, 527 
Cattle, 567, 532 
Employment, 743, 745 
Export Board, 530 
Exports, 529, 540, 542, 545, 549 
Factories, 7i, 838, 534 
Farms, 533 
Machinery, 579 
Organisations 
Prices, 541, 5: 
Production, 534-545, 790, 792, 793 
Supervision, 695, 737 
Wheat-growing and Dairying, 441 
Dairy Produce Export Board, 530 
Day Nurseries, 303 
Deaf Mutism, 301 
Deaths, 681-720 
Accidental, 698, 718, 719, 774 
Children, 685-693 
In Gaols, 412 
Index of Mortality, 682 
Rates, 681-685 
Debt Adjustments (Farmers), 590 
Public, 164-169 
Debts Courts, 393 
To Crown (Settlers), 591-593 
Defence, 35-33 
Dental Clinics, School, 308 
Dentists, 291 
Deposits, Banks, 183, 185, 187, 188, 201, 
202, 266 
Metropolitan Water Board, 281 
Savings Banks, 202, 207 
Diabetes, 693, 705 
Diamonds, 163, 117 
Diarrhea and Enteritis, 693, 712 
Diatomaceous Earth, 118 
Diphtheria and Croup, 296, 698, 698 
Discount Rates, Banks, 194, 195 
Diseases, Communicable, 296 
Deaths from, 693-720 
Seasonal Prevalence, 695, 720 
Dislocations, Industrial, 769 
Disposal of the Dead, 720 
Divorces, 386, 673 
Docks and Slips, 862 
Doctors of Medicine, 291 
Domestic Training Schools, 359 
Donkeys, 511 
Drainage Services, 277 
Trusts, 279 
Dreadnought Fund, 667 
Dredging for Minerals, 105, 109 
Dried Fruits, 475, 481 
Drink Bill, 340 
Drug Licenses, 291 
Drummond Far West Home, 307 
Drunkenness, 340, 396 
Ducks, 546 
Dumping Foreign Goods, 846 
Dwellings, 324 
Advances for Homes, 205, 329 
Construction, 327 
Fair Rents Courts, 394 
Rents, 736, 740, 742 


E 


Early Closing Shops, 765 
Education, 346-381 
Agricultural, 347 
Board of Secondary School Studies, 
348 
Broad , dtd 
Census R ds, 349 
Children Receiving, 350 
Commercial, 247, 358 
Council of, 348 
Expenditure by State, 375 
Societies, 377 
Technical, 364 | 
Egg Marketing Board, 548 
Eggs, 547-549 
Prices, 547, 551, 734, 736 
Elections— 
Municipal and Shire, 240, 241, 286 
Parliamentary, Federal, 33, 34 
State, 28, 29 
Electoral System, 27 
Electricity— 
Consumption, 730 
Municipal and Shire, 272 
Power of Machinery, 65, 66 
Prices, 731 
Production, 795 
Railway, 913 
Works, 71, 87, 272, 913 
Electric Railways, 889 
Tramways, 906 
Trolley Omnibuses, 912 
Elevators, Grain, 447 
Emigration, 662-664 
Employees’ Unions, 756, 760, 763 
Employers’ Unions, 757, 761, 763 
Employment, 743 
Agencies, 753, 754 
Agricultural, 427 
Census Records, 743 
Children, 61, 62, 308, 767, 774 
Factories, 48, 50, 53, 56, 58, 63, 743, 
747, 751 
Government, 748, 764 
Index, 750 
Mines, 96, 99, 100, 743, 747 
Monthly in Factories, 63 
Outworkers, 774 
Retail Stores, 752 
Rural Industries, 427, 580, 743, 745, 
T74 
Seasonal Tronds, 63 
Timber Industry, 557 
Women, 59, 60, 61, 580, 743-748 
Encephalitis, 296 
Endowments—Shires, 260, 264 
Engineering Standards, 45 
Works, 74 
Ensilage, 478 
Entertainments Taxes, 124, 132, 141, 335 
Enumeration of the Population, 639 
Equity, Jurisdiction, 385 
Erosion, 487 
Estates of Deceased Persons, 235 
Stamp Duties, 124, 131, 141 
Evaporation, 11 


Pxaminations (School}, 364. 366 
Exchange Adjustments (Tarif) 837 
Exchange Rates, Bauk, 197-198 
Settlement, 189 
Stock, Index, 209 
Excise Tariff, 836, 840 
Taxation, 123, 841 
Executive Government, 20 
Ex-nuptial Births, 678 
Expectation of | 684 
Expenditure— Government, 243, 
254, 258 


Stato, 12: 
A arioult 
Child 35 
ree 150, 375 
Hospital aud Charities, 289 
Justice, 150, 413 
‘Loan, j 
Mining, 
Roads and Bridges, 880-882 
Water Conservation, 150 

Exports, intersts te, 842 
Overseas, 816 
A! al Products, 442-445, 
“462, 464, 466, 473, 829, 831 
Australian Produce, 816, 820, 
829 

Bullion and Specie, 819 

Butter, 539, 545, 829 

Cheese, 542, 545 

Coal, 114 

Dairy Produce, 539, 540, 542 
645, 549, €29, 831 ? 

Destination, 821, 824. 

Hees, 548, 649, 829 

Flour, 443-445, 829 

Inspevtion and Grading, 814 

Meats, 518-518, 829 

Pastoral Products, 504, 505, 
515-518, 520, $29, 831 

Principal Items to Principal 
Countries, 833-838 

Re-exports, 832 

Ships’ Stores, 832. 

Volume, 831 = 

Wheat, 442-445, 829 

Wool, 504, 505, 829 

Extradition, 406 


F 


Factories, 43-88 
Capital value of Preniisos and 
Equipnient, 52 
Definitions, 46 
Employment, 48, 50, 53, 56, 58, 63, 
743, 747, 751 
Fuel used 66, 113 
Geographical Distribution, 51 
Inspection, 774 
Organisation, 53, 55 
Production, 48, 50, 52, 68, 71, 789, 
791 
Wages, 48, 50, 52, G4, 784, 785 
Fair Rents Courts, 394 
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Fallowing, Wheat, 426 
Family Allowances, 318 
Parnily Endowment Tax, 124, 134 
Fares, Railway, 898 
Tramway, 912 
Farmers’ Relicf Act, 587 
Farming (see also Agriculture)— 
Dairy, 527 
Share, 439, 580 
Farm Preduce Agonis, 479, 721 
Farms, Number, 563 
Farmyard Production, 543-552, 789-793 
Federal Aid for Roads, 877, 879 
Capital Territory, 2, 34, 594 
Government, 18, 33 
Health Council, 288 
Parliament, 33 
Taxes, 125, 136-143, 
Feeble-minded Persons, 298, 307 
Fellmongering, 71, 78 
Fencing-—Rabbit Proof, 523 
Ferries, 286, 882 
Services, Harbour, 853, 856 
Fertilisers, 428 
Film Censorship, 334 
Finance, 123-233 
Australian Loan Council, 124, 162, 
171 
Financiait Agreement, 171-173 
Loans, State, 123, 157-164 
Local Gov ernment, 243, 253, 257 
Moratorium Act, 234 
Private, 174-238 
Public, 123-173 
Public Debt, 164-169 
Relations between State and Com- 
monwealth, 171 
Rurai, 581-593 
Taxation (Federal), 125, 136-143 
(Local Government), 124, 
ee 
(State), 124-136 
Fire— 
Board of Commissioners, 275 
Brigades, 275 
Insurance, 226, 228 
Prevention Services, 275 
Fireclays, 118, 119 
First Offenders, 413 
Fisheries, 558-581 
Consumption of Fish, 723 
Employees, 743, 745 
Grounds, 559, 560 
Licenses, 558 
Markets, 721, 724 
Oversea Trade, 561 
Production, 559-561, 789-793 
Fleece—Weight of, 498 
Flour, 443-445, 454, 724 
Acquisition Act, 424, 453 
Consumption, 724 
Exports, 443-445 
Mills, 55, 71, 81] 
Prices, 424, 425, 724, 734, 736 
Royal Commission, 454 
Tax, 81, 143, 424, 724 
Food and Prices, 721 
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Food— 
Consumption, 722 
Laws, 721 
Prices, 425, 514, 515, 541, 547, 551, 
731, 734, 736 
Index Numbers, 731, 739 
Relief fer Unemployed, 290, 755, 756 
Standards, 721, 727 
Foreign Companies, 209 
Forestry, 553-557 
Employees, 557, 743, 747 
Licenses, 556 
Production, 554, 555 
Forty-four Hours Week, 765 
Fowls, 546 
Franchise—- 
Local Government, 240, 241 
Parliamentary, 27 
Freights, Ocean, 450, 857 
Railway, 898 
Friendly Societies, 215, 321 
Fruit, 471, 481, 730 
Canning, 71, 475 
Dried, 468, 469, 475 
Markets, 721, 730 
Fuel-— 
Coal Used, 66, 67, 88, 114 
Used in Factories, 56, 67, 88, 114 
Used in Mines, 101 
Used on Railways, 114 
Fugitive Offenders, 406 
Funded Debt, 167 
Fur Farming, 552 
q 


Gaols, 409 
Gas, Power of Machinery, 65, 66 
Consumption, 730 
Prices, 731 
Production, 793 
Stand.ird, 730 
Works , 71, 88 
Marucipal, 270 
Gauges of Australian Railways, 904 
Geese, 546 
Geography of New South Wales, 1-3 
Geophysical Prospecting, 92 
Goats, 511 
Gold, 103-105 
Bounty, 92, 164 
Currency, 174, 197 
Coin held by Banks, 174, 184, 186 
Imports and Exports, 819 
Prices, 175 
Production, 103-105 
Reserve against Note Issue, 176-179 
Government, Constitutional, 18, 33 
Coal Mine, 112 
Cost of, 31 
Early Forrns, 18 
Employees, 748 
Arbitration, 764 
Pensions, 315 
Enterprises, 152 
Factories and Workshops, 49, 73, 87 
Finance, 123-173 
Grants to Municipalities and Shires, 
260, 264 


Government—continued. 
Guarantee Board. 586 
Health Services, 287 
Housing Schemes, 331 
Insurance Office, 222 
Local, 239-286 
Railways, 886 
Savings Bank, 204 
Tramways, 903 
Governor, State, 19, 23 
Grafton Water Board, 278, 279 
Grapes, 467, 481 
Grasses, sown, 416 
Green Fodder, 421 
Groceries, Prices (sze also Food), 732, 734, 
736 
Growth of Population in N.S.W., 639 
Gun Licenses, 343 


H 


Habitual Criminals, 411 
Hemorrhage of the Brain, 693, 705. 
Halls, Publie, 334 
Hammondyville, 332 
Harbour and Wharfage Rates, 860 
Harbour Bridge, Sydney, 286, 883 
Rates, 249, 252-253 
Harbour Trust, Sydney, 852 
Harbours, 852 
““ Harvester” Wage, 779, 781, 784 
Harvesting—Dates of, 431 
Hat and Cap Factories, 71, 79 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 347 
Hay Crops, 467 
Hay Irrigation Arca, 480, 634 
Health Council—Federal, 288 
Director-General, 287 
Health, Public, 287 
Heart Diseases, 693, 707-709 
Herd Testing, 532 
Hides, 520 
High Court of Australia, 404 
Historical Table, 39 
History—Industrial, 797 
Holdings, Land— 
Agricultural, 416 
Alienated, 565, 596 
Definition of, 562 
Purposes for which used, 562 
Rural, 562 
Size, 440, 564 
Tenure, 568 
Value, 569 
Holidays, Public, 767 
Homes, Advances for, 205, 329 
Honey, 550 
Horses, 488, 491, 509-511 
Racing Taxes, 124, 131-132 
Hosiery and Knitting Factories, 71, 77 
Hospitals Commission, 292 
Contribution Schemes, 295 
Mental, 298 
Private, 292 
Public, 292 
State Expenditure, 289 
Hotels, 337 
Hours of Work, 765 


Housing, 324 
Construction of Dwellings, 327 
Fair Rents Courts, 394 
Government Assistance, 205, 329 
Of Unemployed Trust, 331 
Rents, 736, 740, 742 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewer- 
age, 153, 277, 284 


I 
Illegitimacy, 678, 679, 691 
Hliteracy, 349 
Immigrants, 662-668 
Adolescent, 667 
Aliens, 664, 665 
Contract, 665 
Immigration, Assisted, 665-668 
Restriction, 664 
Imports—Interstate, 842 
Oversea, 816 
Bullion and Specie, 819 
Classification, 825 
Country of Origin, 821, 823 
Principal Items, 825-828 
By Countries, 833-836 
Prohibitions, 838 
Imprisonment, 409 
Incomes, 237 
Companies, 127-128, 136 
National, 237, 238 
Taxation, 124, 126, 134,137 
Federal, 125, 136-143 
State, 124-136 
Special, | (Unemployment 
Relief), 124, 134-136, 754 
Increase, Natural, 680, 681 
Indebtedness to Crown, (Settlers), 591 
Index Numbers— 
Consumption of Gas and Electricity, 
730 


Employment, 750 
Retail Prices, 739, 742 
Wages, 739, 787 
Wholesale Prices, 731 
Index of Mortality, 682 
Bank Clearings, 189, 190 
Employment, 750 
Industrial Arbitration, 760 
Awards and Agreements, 762, 763 
Commission, 392, 761 
Commonwealth System, 760, 763 
Conciliation, 761, 763 
Crown Employees, 764 
State System, 760 
Tribunals, 392 
Industrial Assurance, 219 
Diseases, 773, 774 
Dislocations, 769 
Loss of Wages, 772 
History, 797 
Hygiene, 773 
Research and Standards, 44 
Training, 347 
Of Prisoners, 411 
Undertakings, Government, 152-155 
Unions, 756, 760, 763 


INDEX, 93 


Industries Preservation Act, 840 
Inebriates, 340 
Infantile Mortality, 685-692 
Infantile Paralysis, 296 
Infants Protection, 304 
Infectious Diseases, 296 
Influenza, 693, 699 
Inquests, 397 
Insanity (see also Lunacy and Mental 
Hospitals), 298, 693, 707 
Insurance, 217, 226 
Government Office, 229 
National, 217 
Intercensal Estimates of Population, 639, 
641 
Interest Rates— 
Banks, 193-195 
Savings, 195 
Government Bonds, 191-192 
Mortgages, 196 
Public Debt, 163-164, 168-170, 172 
Reduction Act, 196 
Rural Loans, 592 
Treasury Bills, 193 
Interstate Railways, 904 
Shipping, 845, 847 
Trade, 814, 842 
Intoxicants, Consumption, 340 
Expenditure, 340 
Invalid Pensions, 311 
Investment Societies, Co-operative, 213 
Tron and Steel, 71, 75, 76, 103, 109 
Bounties, 45 
Oxide, 103, 109 
Prices, 734 
Production, 71, 76 
Works, 71, 75 
Irrigation Schemes, 480, 633. 


J 


Jam and Fruit Canning, 71, 475 
Jam Prices, 734, 736 
Jervis Bay, 852 
Judges, 400 
Jury System, 399 
Justice, Cost of Administration, 413 
Law Courts, 382 
Minister, 383 
Police, 407 
Prisons, 409 
Justices of Peace, 401 
Juveniles— 
Employment of, 61, 62, 308, 767, 77 £ 
Offenders, 395 


K 


Kerosene Shale, 103, 116 
Kindergarten, 363 

Knitting and Hosiery Factories, 71,77 
Kuring-gai Chase, 333 
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L 


Labour (see also Employment) 
Agencies, 753, 7 
Exchanges, 7 


Factories, 48, 56, : 


TAT 1b 
Minos, 9 


Rural, 5 
Lachlan River, trig sation, 433 
Tiambs, 493 
Land— 


Available for Keitiement, 596, 603 
Roards and Co , 304, 595 
Closer Settler 
Conditional Pu 
Exchange, 


Occupied for g 
Ratable, 243, ames 
Real Estate Transactions, 231 
Reapp ements 606, 630 
Roserves, 333, 602 
Resumptions by Crown, 627, 637 
Revenue, 147, 638 
Sales, 606 
Settlement, 594 
Cabinct Sub-committee, 632 
Taxes, 124, 126, 136 
Tenures, 605 
Conversion, 622 
Transfors, 231 
Transport Services, 873 
Co-ordination, 874 
Valuations, 244-248, 608, 630 
Cout , 9D 
Value, 246 
Lard, 520, 5-45 
Law, 382 
Administration, 383 
Courts, 382 
Lead, 103, 105 
Poisoning (Workers’ Compensation), 
Vi7 
Prices, 93 
Production, 793 
Leases, Land, 600, 608, 612 
Alienable, 612-63 
Inalienable, 620-622 
Oyster, 559 
ala mal, 832 
Leather, 71, 79, 520 
Legal ‘Aid, poe Persons, 401 
Profession, 402 


ystem, 
Legislati ve Assembly, 25 
Council, 22-24 


Reconstitution, 23 
oe Act, 679 
Leprosy, 296 
Letiers, 867 


Libraries, 378 
ct ee 


Fublon 3 
Forestry 
Liquor, 3 


Motor \ 
Private F 
Pub. lic 1 


pene 864 
Limestone. 103, 118, 119 
Linnean Society, 377 


Liquor-— 
Consa 


Exne: 


Lithgow Irou and Steel Works, 75 
Live Stos!} ok, 487 
Cattle, 438-491, 506, 532 
Horats: 483, 491, 509-511 
Mortgages, 233 
Pigs, 4 488, 491, 543, 544 
Prices, 51] 
Sheep, 487-500 


Slauyhtering, 512-514, 543, 723 
Living— 
Cost of, 742 


Wage, he 779, 78h 
Other States, 782 
Loan Council, 124, 152, 171 
Loans— 
Autiiority to r 
Council. 
ee 8 of 2 


ter - Sapply Board, 


aversion, 162, 169 


Housing § Se jenouieg 332 
Loans, 266 
Tuncipalitios, 239 
Population of Are’ 
ires, 239 
Superannuation, 318 
Taxation, 124, 248 
Valuations, 244, 399 
Lock Hospitals, 2 
Lockouts, 769 
Lord Howe faland, 3 
Lotteries, State, 335 
Lunacy, 298, 707 
Jurisdiction, 385 
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Mw 


Machinery, Coal-cutting, 97, 98 
Factories, 52, 65 
Mining, 96, 97, 98 
Rural Industries, 426, 579 
Works, 74 
Macquarie River, Proposed Lrrigation, 483 
Magistrates. 401 
Magnesite, }1& 


Expenditure, 
Rates, 249-253 
Maize, 459 
Consumption, 462 
Pricos, 424 
Manganese, 163, 110 
Manufacturing Indus 
Value of Production, 48, 50, 52, 68, 
71, 789, 791 
Manuros, 428 
Manuring of Pastures, 490 
Marble, 118, 119 
Margarine, 71 
Marino Inquiry Courts, 391, 864 
Marine Insuranco, 226, 229 
Maritinie Services Board, 845, 852, 855 
Mark Signatures, 673 
Marketing of Exports, 814 
Primary Products, 722 
Markets, Municipal, 254, 721 
Marriages, 670-673 
Masculinity of Births, 677, 679 
Masculinity of Population, 655, 656 
Materials used in Factories, 48, 50, 52, 68 
Mines, 99, 101 
Maternity Allowances, 302 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, 386 
Measles, 693, 696 
Meat Consumption, 721 
Abattoirs, 728 
Export Trade, 515-519 
Industry, 512-520 
Jndustry Commissioner, Metropo- 
litan, 513, 514 
Preserving and Refrigerating, 84 
Prices, 514, 518, 734, 786 
Supply, 519 
Wotks, 71, 84 
Medical Inspection of School Children, 
308 
Officers, Government, 287 
Practitioners, 291 
Meningitis, 296, 698, 705 
Mental Diseases, 298, 693, 707 
Mentally Deficient Children, 307 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 863 
Mercury, 110 
Metal Works, 74, 76 
Meteorology, 6, 13-16 
Metropolis, Population, 649-653 
Boundaries, 649 
Metropolitan Hospitals 
Fand, 2935 


fh 


Contribution 


Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage, 
153, 277, 280 
Transport Trust, 874 
Migration, 662-668 


Milk, 6 


vision of Supply, 727 
Uses, 537 
Yield per Cow, 535 
Miners, 96, 99, 106 
Rights, 89 
Wages, 99, 160 
Mines, Valuation. 244 
Inspection of, 120 
Mining Industry, 89-122 
Accidents, 121 
Companies (No Liability), 208 
Employees, 96, 99, 100, 743, 747 
Industrial Dislocations, 752 
Leases and Licenses, 89 
Prices, 98 
Production, 99, 101,108, 789, 792 
Wages, 784 
Wardens’ Courts, 89, 394 
Ministers of the Crown, 21, 383 
Ministries, State, 21, 30 
Minting, 174 
Mitchell Library, 379 
Molybdenum, 103, 110 
Monev, 174, 197 
Orders, 179 
Moneylenders, Registration, 232 
Moratorium Act, 234 
Mortality, Causes, 693-720 
Gaols, 412 
Index, 682 
Infantile, 685-692 
Mortgages, 232, 404 
Interest Rates, 196 
Motor Vehicles, 873, 916 
Bodies Made, 71 
Imports, 827 
Insurance, 226, 229 
Licenses, 917 
Omnibus Services, 921 
Registrations, 920 
Taxation, 124-123, 920 
Mules, 511 
Municipal Library, Sydney, 380 
Markets, 721 
Municipalities, 239 
Area, 239, 243 
Elections, 240, 241, 286 
Finances, 243, 253, 257 
Loans, 266 
Population, 243, 644-646 
Rates, 243, 248-282 
Taxation 124, 243, 248-252 
Valies, 244-247 
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Murray River, 3, 4 
Irrigation, 483 
Murrumbidgee River, 3, 4 
Irrigation Area, 480, 633 
Museums, Libraries, etc., 378-381 
Music, Conservatorium, 378 
Mutton Consumption, 722 
Export, 516-519 
Frozen and Chilled, 84 
Prices, 514, 519, 734, 736 
Production, 513, 521 


N 


Namoi River, Proposed Irrigation, 483 
National Art Gallery, 380 
National Debt Conversion Loan, 162, 169 
Sinking Fund, 172 
National Income, 237, 238 
National Insurance, 217 
National Park, 333 
Nationality of Population, 660 
Nationality of Shipping, 848 
Naturalisation, 668 
Naval Defence, 37 
Navigation Department, 845 
Laws, 844 
Navigation of Rivers, 856 
Nephritis, 693, 714, 715 
Newcastle Abattoirs, 723 
Harbour, 852, 855 
Tron and Steel Works, 75 
Milk Supply, 727 
Omnibus Services, 922 
Tramways, 908 
Transport Trust, 874 
Water and Sewerage Works, 277, 284 
New Settlers’ League, 667 
New States Moventents, 32 
New Zealand Trade, 821 
Notes, Australian, 176 
Bank, 176, 183 
Postal, 179 
Notifiable Diseases, 296 
Noxious Animals, 521 
Nurseries, Forest, 554 
Nurses, 291 
Nursing Associations, 291, 303, 310 


cv) 


Oatmeal Prices, 736 
Oats, 418, 462 
Observatory Hill, Resumed Area, 332 
Observatory, Sydney, 16 
Occupations of the Population, 743 
Factory Workers, 58, 743, 747 
Rural, 580, 743, 745 
Offenders Convicted, 389, 390, 396, 397 
Official Representative (London), 22 
Oil, Bounty, 92, 117 
Machinery, Power, 65 
Shale, 103, 116 
Used in Factories, 66 
Old-age Pensions, 311 


Omnibus Services, 921 
Electric Trolley, 912 
Onions, 425, 476 
Prices, 736 
Opal, 103, 117 
Optometrists, 291 
Orchards, 471, 481 
Orphanages, 307 
Ottawa Agreement, 838 
Oversea Shipping, 845, 847 
Trade, 815 
Transport Association, 857 
Oysters, 559 


P 


Packing Houses, Fruit, 475 
Paper Currency, 174, 176 
Parcels Post, 867 
Parents and Citizens’ Associations, $48 
Parks, 333 
Parliament— 
Commonwealth, 33 
State, 22, 30 
Cost of, 31 
Parliamentary Committees, 25, 26 
Parliamentary Government, Cost of, 31 
Passports, 665 
Pastoral Industry, 487-526 
Employment, 580, 7438, 745 
Exports, 504, 505, 515-518, 520, 829, 
831 
Value of Production, 521, 789-794 
Wages, 580, 784, 785 
Pastures Protection, 523 


_Patents, 405 


Patterson (Butter) Plan, 530 
Pawnbrokers, 343 
Pensions, 311 
Commonwealth Public Service, 318 
Invalid, 311 
Old Age, 311 
Police, 317 
Railway, 318 
State Public Service, 315 
War, 315 
Widows, 313 
Petroleum, 92 
Pharmacists, 291 
Physical Features, 3 
Picture Shows, 334, 336 
Pigs, 488, 491, 543, 544 
Slaughtered, 512-514, 543 
Pilotage, 859, 864 
Pistol Licenses, 343 
Plague, Bubonic, 296 
Plains Divisions, 576 
Plant Diseases, 479 
Plantations—State Forest, 554 
Planting—Dates of, 431 
Platinum, 76, 103, 110 
Pneumonia, 693, 710, 711 
Pneumtoconiosis—W orkers’ Contpen- 
sation, 778 
Police, 407 
Cadets, 407 
Pensions, 317 
Poor Persons, Legal Expenses, 401 


Population, 639-668 
Aboriginals, 660 
Age Constitution, 657, 658 
Alien, 664, 665 
Australian States, 660 
Birthplaces, 6€0 
Capital Cities of Australia, 653 
Cities, 653 
Conjugal Condition, 659 
Country Towns, 653-655 
Distribution, 644 
Increase, 641-643 
Intercensal Years, 1921-1933, 641 
Metropolis, 649-653 
Muncipalities and Shires, 243, 644— 
646 
Nationality, 660 
Race, 660 
Religions, 345 
Sexes, 655, 656 
Sources of Increase, 641-643 
Urban and Rural, 645 
World, 661 
Pork, Consumption, 722 
Prices, 736 
Port Charges, 858 
Port Kembla Iron and Steel Works, 75 
Smelting Works, 76 
Ports, 850, 852 
Newcastle, 850, 855 
Port Jackson (Sydney), 850, 852 
Postage, 867 
Postal Notes, 179 
Posts and Telegraphs, 867 
Potatoes, 418, 419, 476 
Prices, 425, 734, 736 
Production, 419, 476 
Poultry Farming, 546-549 
Power of Machinery, 48, 65, 66, 98 
Works, 71, 87 
Preference to Unionists, 767 
Preferential Tariffs, 839 
Prices— 
Agricultural Produce, 421, 424, 451, 
732, 733, 734, 736 
Bread, 724, 736 
Butter, 541, 551, 734, 736 
Coal, 94 
Company Shares, 209~210 
Dairy Products, 551, 732, 733, 734, 
736 
Eggs, 547, 734, 736 
Electricity, 730 
Farmyard Produce, 551, 734, 736 
Flour, 424, 724, 734, 736 
Gas, 730 
Gold, 175 
Live Stock, 511 
Meat, 514, 518, 732, 733, 734, 736 
Metals, 93 
Milk, 551, 728, 736 
Pastoral Produce, 502, 511, 514, 519 
Retail, 735, 739 
Silver, 176 
Wheat, 421, 424, 451, 734, 794 
Wholesale, 731 
Wool, 502-504, 734, 794 
Prickly Pear Lands, 618, 626 
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Primage Duty, 141, 837 
Prisons, 409 
Private Finance, 174-238 
Incomes, 237 
Wealth, 235 
Privy Council Appeals, 399 
Probate, 235-237, 385 
Duties, 124, 129, 141 
Produce (Farm) Agents, 479 
Production, 789-796 
Agricultural, 419, 789-793 
Dairying, 534, 789-793 
Factories, 572, 789-793 
Principal Items, 71, 793 
Value, 48, 50 68, 789-793 
Farmyard, 543-551, 789-793 
Fisheries, 559, 789-793 
Forestry, 554, 789-793 
Irrigation Areas, 480 
Manufacturing, 572, 789-793 
Mining, 99, 101, 103, 572, 789-793 
Pastoral, 487-521, 789-793 
Poultry Farming, 546 
Value, 789-796 
Volume, 793, 794 
Wheat, 419, 432, 448, 457, 794 
Wool, 496-500, 521, 572, 793, 794 
Property, Value of, 246 
Proportional Representation, 28 
Prospecting for Minerals, 91 
Prothonotary, 400 
Psychiatry, 298 
Public Debt, 164-169 
Accounts Committee, 26 
Entertainments, 334 
Finance, 123-173 
Health, 287 
Holidays, 767 
Hospitals, 292 
Instruction, 346 
Library, 379 
School System, 346 
Service Employees, 748, 764 
Service Pensions, 315 
Trust Office, 403 
Works Fund, 143 
Committee, 26 
Puerperal Diseases, 296, 693, 716, 717 
Pure Food Act, 721 


Quarantine, 845 
Quarries, 119 
Value of Production, 789, 791 


R 


Rabbits, 522, 552 

Fur Farming, 552 
Racecourses, 334 

Admission Tax, 124, 125, 132 
Racing Taxes, 124, 131-132 
Railway Institute, 366 
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Railways, 886 
Accidents, 914 
Capital Exponded, 837, £51 


EE 
Blectric, 889 
Electricity Works, ¢ 
Employees, 913 
Fares and Freight Charges, 898 
Finance 


x, PN2 

ances, 901 

jon Fund, 318 

897 

4 age, 905 
Border, 903 


Rainfall, 7-10, 572 
Dairying Districts, 538 
Sheep Districts, 503 
Wheat Districts, 433 
Ratable Property, 244-247 
Rates (Local Government) 248-252 
Real Estate, Transactions, 231 
Real Property Act, 23] 
Reception Houses for Insane, 298 
Reciprocal Agreemionts, 839 
Recreation Reserves, 333 
Re-oxports, 832 
Referenda, Federal, 34 
Legislative Council, 23 
Reformatories, 306 
Refrigerating Works, 71, 84 
Registrar-Goneral, 404 
Registration-—— 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, 669 
Companies, 207 
Land Titles, 231, 404 
Money Lenders, 232 
Mortgages, 232 
Motor Vehicles, 916 
Shipping, 861 
Religions of — 
Population, 345 
Prisoners, 412 
School Children, 353 
Rents, House, 735, 740, 742 
Courts, 394 
Index Numbers, 740, 742 
Reduction Act, 738 
Representative Government, 18 
Representatives, House of, 33, 34 
Research, Industrial, 44 
Reserves, 602 


Reserves, Gold— 
Banks, 174, 187 
Note Issue. 176-179 
Reservoirs (Water), 282, 284 
Retail Prices, 735, 739 
Retail Stores, Employment, 752 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 631 
Homes, 332 
Pensions, 315 
Revenue— 
Customs and Excise, 841 
Land, 638 
Local Government, 248, 253, 257 
Maritime Services Board, 835 
Postal Services, 871 
Railways, 153, 892, 894 
State, 123, 148, 145 
Tramways, 908 
Rice, 465, 481 
Priees, 465, 736 
Rifle Clubs, 37 
Riverina, 578 
Rivers, 3 
Irrigation Schemes, 480, 483, 633 
Traffic, 856 
Roads, 286, 875 
Board, 236, 876 
Department, 286, 876 
Federal Aid, 877, 879 
Government Expenditure, 158-160, 
880, 884 
Transport, 873 
Transport and Tramway Institute, 
367 
Royal Society, 377 
Royal Society for Welfare of Mothers and 
Babies, 303, 687 
Royal Comimtission—Wheat, ete, Indus 
tries, 454 


Rural Bank, 151, 204, 582 
Advance for Homes, 205, 329 
Co-operatives Societies, 211 
Credit, 200, 204, 206, 582 
Finance, 581-593 
Industries Board, 585 
Industries, Capital Invested, 579 
Employees, 427, 580, 743, 745, 774 
Irrigation Agency, 587, 635 
Labour, 427, 580, 748, 745, 774 
Lands, 562 

Valuc, 69 

Machinery used, 426, 579 
Population, 645 
Production, 7389-793 
Settlement, 562, 595 
Training, 347 

Rye, 477 


Salaries and Wages-— 
Basic, 761, 779, 78! 
Factories, 48, 50, 52, 64 
Mines, 99, 100 
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Sales Tax, 142, 840 
Savings Banks, 201, 207 
Advances for Homes, 205, 329 
School, 354 
Sawmills, 71, 86, 554 
Scarlet Fever, 295, 693, 686 
Schools, 346 
Central, 357 
Continuation, 358 
Correspondence, 358 
Dental Clinies, 309 
Examinations, 364 
Medical Inspection, 208 
Private, 361 
Pupils, 351 
Savings Banks, 354 
Scholarships and Bursarics, 371 
State— 
Primary, 355 
Religious Instruction, 354 
Secondary, 357 
Technical, 364 
Subsidised, 356 
Teachers, 350, 372 
Scientific Societies, 377 
Sea Carriage of Goods, 845 
Seamen, 863 
Compensation, 775, 864. 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 863 
Wages, 863 
Seasons, 6 
Secondary Wage, 783 
Senate, 33, 34 
Sentences—Remission of, 413 
Settlement, Land, 594 
Cabinet, Sub-committee, 632 
Character of, 572 
Returned Soldiers, 631 
Settlers, Relief to, 581, 606, 633 
Sewerage Services, 277-285 
Finances, 278, 279, 280, 283, 285 
Sexes of Children, 677 
Population, 655, 636 
Shale Oil, 103, 116 
Shallow Boring, 485 
Share Farming, 430, 580 
Sheep, 487-500 
Breeds, 496 
Interstate Movement, 494 
Prices, 511 
Required for Food, 722 
Slaughtering, 512 
Wheat-growing and Sheep Grazing, 


Sheriff, 400 

Shipbuilding, 862 

Shipping, 844 
Control Legislation, 844 
Tnsurance, 226, 229 
Marine Inquiry Courts, 391, 864 
Port Charges, 858 
Rates of Freight, 450, 857 
Registers, 861 

Ships’ Stores Exported, 832 

Shires, 239 
Area, 239, 243 
Elections, 241, 286 
Finances, 243, 257 


Shires—continued. 
Loans, 266 
Population, 243, 644-646 
Rates, 248, 248, 251 
Taxation, 248, 251 
Value, 244-248 
Shops, Closing Hours, 765 
Employment, 752 
Sickness, 291, 681-720 
In Gaols, 412 
Silage, 478 
Silicosis, Workers Compensation, 777 
Silos, Wheat, 447 
Silver Agreement, 94 
Coinage, 174, 175 
Mines, 105 
Prices, 93, 176 
Production, 76, 793 
Sinking Funds, Local Government, 255, 
257, 268 
National Debt, 172 
State, 172-173 
Size of Factories, 53 
Skins and Hides, 520 
Slaughtering, 512, 543, 728 
Smallpox, 296, 696 
Smelting Works, 76 
Soap Factories, 55, 71, 73 
Social Condition, 287-345 
Social Services, 287-295 
Societies, Building, 211, 214-215 
Charitable, 309 
Community Advancement and Settle- 
ment, 323 
Co-operative, 211 
Hducational and Scientific, 377. 
Friendly, 215, 321 
Soldiers’ Children—-Bursaries, 372 
Homes, 332 
Pensions, 315 
Solicitors, 402 
Special Deposits Account, 144 
Special Income Tax, 124, 134, 754 
Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund, 144 
Specie, Imports and Exports, 819 
Spelter, Prices, 93 
Spirits, Gonsumption, 340 
Expenditure, 340 
St. George County Council, 242, 278, 274 
Stamp Duties, 124, 131, 141 
Standards, Engineering, 45 
Standing Conintittee on Agriculture, 415 
Starr-Bowketi Societies, 214 
State— 
Advances for Homes, 205, 329 
Advances to Settlers, 200, 206 
Asylums, 299 
Bank, 204 s 
Brickworks, 73 
Charitable Relief, £89 
Children, 304 
Coal Mine, 112 
Debt, 164-169 
Education, 346 
Employees, 748, 764 
Enterprises, 152 
Expenditure on Education, 375 
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State—continued. 
Factories, 49, 73, 87 
Finances, 123-173 
Forests, 553 
Government, 18-33 
Hospitals, 292 
Housing Schemes, 329 
Insurance Office, 229 
Labour Exchanges, 753 
Lotteries, 335 
Marketing Bureau, 722 
Railways, 886 
Savings Bank, 204, 330 
Tramways, 906 
Wards, 305 
Workshops and Factories, 49, 73, 87 
Statute of Westminster, 18 . 
Stay Orders, 588 
Steel Production, 71, 75 
Stewart House Preventorium, 307 
Stillbirths, 679 
Stock Exchange Index, 209 
Stock, Live, 487 
Slaughtered, 512, 543, 723 
Strect-trading (Children), 308 
Strikes, 769 
Sugar Cane, 477 
Sugar, Consumption, 729 
Mills, 71, 82 
Prices, 729, 734, 736 
Refinery, 82 
Suicide, 693, 718 
Sulphur, Bounty, 45 
Superannuation, 315 
Supreme Court, 384 
Swine Comipensation Act, 525 
Sydney— 
Area, 243 
City Commission, 240 
Corporation Act, 239 
Electricity Undertaking, 272-275 
Finances, 253 
Harbour, 123, 152, 153, 160, 852 
Bridge, 286, 853, 883 
Rates, 249 
Loans, 266 
Meteorology, 13, 14 
Milk Supply, 727 
Observatory, 16 
Population, 243, 649-653 
Rates, 248 
Trade, 851 
Values, 244-247 


T 


Tablelands Divisions, 574 

Tallow, 420 

Tanneries, 71, 79 

Tariff Board, 813 
Customs and Excise, 836 
Exchange Adjustnients, 837 
Relation to Manufactures, 43, 44 


Taxation, 124-143 
Betting, 124, 125, 131, 335 
Commonwealth, 125, 136-143 
Courts of Review, 392 
Entertainments, 124, 132, 141, 335 
Family Endowment, 124, 134 
Flour, 81, 148, 424, 724 
Income, 124, 126, 134, 137 
Local Government, 124, 248 
Motor Vehicles, 124-133, 920 
Special Income, 124, 134, 754 
State, 124-136 
Unemployment Relief, 124, 134, 754 
Wages, 124, 136, 754 
Tea, Consumption, 729 
Prices, 734, 736 
Teachers, 350, 372 
Colleges, 372 
Technical Education, 364 
Conmimission on, 349 
Telegraphs, 868 
‘Wireless, 869 
Telephones, 871 
Temperature, 6, 11-16 
Territorial Divisions, 595 
Theatres, 334 
Employment of Children, 308 
Thrift, 321 
Tick, Cattle, 525 
Tides, 17 
Tile Works, 72 
Timber (see also Forestry), 554 
Consumption, 554 
Imports and Exports, 555 
Prices, 734 
Works, 71, 86 
Time, Standard, 17 
Tin, 76, 103, 108 
Prices, 93 
Tobacco-— 
Consumption, 342 
Expenditure, 342 
Factories, 55, 71, 85 
Licenses, 343 
Prices, 734 
Production, 477 
“ Torrens ” (Land) Title, 231 
Totalisators, 335 
Totalisator Tax, 124, 132 
Tourist Resorts, 4, 154 
Town Planning, 327 
Towns, Population, 653-655 
Trade and Commerce, 813 
Trade Marks, 405 
Trade, Interstate, 842, 843 
Bacon and Ham, 544, 842 
Bananas, 470 
Butter, 539, 842, 843 
Cheese, 542, 842 
Eggs, 549, 842 
Maize, 462, 842 
Oats, 464, 842 
Wheat, 444, 445, 842 
Trade, Oversea, 815 
Trade Unions, 756 
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Traffic— 
Accidents, 922 
Licenses, 916 
Regulation, 407 
Tramways, 906 
Accidents, 914 
Capital Cost, 907 
Employees, 913 
Fares, 912 
Management Board, 874 
Revenue and Expenditure, 907 
Transport Trusts, 874 
Wages, 913 
Transport Acts, 873 
Co-ordination, 874 
Transport and Communication, 813 
Transport (Oversea) Association, 857 
Transport Trusts, 874 
Trawling Industry, 559 
Treasury Bills, 164, 192 
Trust Funds—State, 144, 155 
Trustee, Public, 403 
Tuberculosis, 296, 693, 700-702 
Worker’s Compensation, 778 
Tungsten, 103, 110 
Turkeys, 546 
Tutorial Classes, 370 
Tweed Mills, 71 
Typhoid Fever, 296, 693, 695 


u 


Unemployment, 744, 749, 753 
Unemployment Relief, 290, 583 
Food Relief, 754, 756 
Tndex, 750 
Relief Tax, 124, 134, 754 
Relief Works, 755, 756 
Unions, Industrial, 760, 763 
Preference to Members, 767 
Trade, 756 
University of Sydney, 367 
Finances, 367 
Lectures, 368 
Staff and Students, 368 
Student Adviser and Appointments 
Board, 370 


Vv 


Vaccination, 696 

Valuation (Land) Court, 390, 595 
Of Property, 244 

Valuer-General, 244, 247 

Vegetables, Markets, 721 
Supply, 471, 482, 730 

Vehicles, Motor, 916 

Venereal Diseases, 297 

Veterinary Surgeons, 368, 526 

Victorian Border Railways, 903 

Vineyards, 471 

Violence, Deaths, 693, 717-719 

Vital Statistics, 669-720 

Vocational Guidance, 360 

Volume of Exports, 831 

Voters (Parliamentary), 27-29, 34 


Ww 


Wage Earners’ Census Records, 744 
Wages, 779, 783 
Basic, 761, 779, 781 
Factory, 48, 50, 52, 64, 784, 786 
Living, 761, 779, 781 
Lost through Disputes, 772 
Mines, 99, 100 
Railways, 913 
Rural Workers, 580, 746, 784, 786 
Seamen, 863 
Tax, 124, 136, 754 
Tramways, 913 
War Pensions, 315 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 631 
Service Homes, 332 
Warragamba Irrigation Scheme, 483 
Water and Sewerage Rates, 248, 283, 284 
Waterworks, 483 
Conservation, 154, 160, 480 
Finances, 153, 154, 158, 160 
Rates, 248, 283, 284 
Reservoirs, 282, 284 
Supplies, 277 
Wealth, Private, 235 
Weather, 6 
Weights and Measures, 722 
Western Division, 577 
Land Commissioner, 394, 624 
Western Slopes Divisions, 575 
Westminster, Statute of, 18 
Wharfage, Sydney, 853 
Rates, 124 
Wheat, 431-459 
Australia and World Agreement, 458 
Bounties, 453, 790, 794 
Bulk Handling, 447 
Consumption, 443 
Districts, 434 
Exports, 442, 829, 831 
Freights (Rates), 450 
Governmental Assistance, 453 
Grading, 445 
Harvesting, 426, 431 
Home Consumption Price, 454 
Marketing, 444, 446 
Pools, 450 
Prices, 421, 424, 451, 734, 794 
Production, 419, 432, 448, 457, 793, 
794 
Royal Commission, 454 
Share Farmers, 430 
Shipping Facilities, 853 
Used for Flour, 55, 81 
Varieties Grown, 441 
Wheat-growing and Dairying, 441 
Wheat-growing and Sheep Grazing, 
441 
World’s Production and Trade, 457 
Yield per acre, 435 
Wheat and Wheat Products Act, 455 
Wholesale Prices, 731 
Whooping-cough, 693, 697 
Widows, Pensions, 313 
State Aid, 306, 313 
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Wife and Child Desertion, 303, 306 
Winds, 7 
Wine, 467, 481 
Bounty, 45 
Consumption, 340 
Licenses, 337 
Wireless Telegraphy, 869 
Telephony, 870 
Wire Netting Advances, 523 
Women— 
Employed, 748, 745, 746 
Factories, 49, 50, 59, 61, 63 
Rural, 580 
Franchise, 343 
Prisoners, 409 
Status, 343 
Wages, 780, 783 
Rural, 580 
Wool, 496-505, 572 
Exports, 504, 505, 829, 831 
Freights (Rates), 857 
Liens on, 233 
Prices, 502-504, 734, 794 
Production, 496-500, 521, 572, 793, 
794 
Sales, 500 
Scouring, 71, 78 
Shearers’ Wages, 784, 785 
World’s Production, 499 


Woollen Mills, 71 
Workers (see Employment). 
Workers’ Compensation, 774 
Insurance, 226, 228 
Commission, 391 
Educational Association, 377 
World Populations, 661 
Wheat Production and Trade, 457 
Wool Production, £99 
Wrecks, Ship, 391, 864 
Wyangala Dam, 637 
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Youthful Offenders, 395 
Young Citizens’ Associations, 361 


Zine, 103, 105 
Prices, 93 
Zoological Gardens, 333 
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